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CHAITANYA AND THE VAISHNAVA POETS OF BENGAL. 
STUDIES IN BENGALI POETRY OF THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, BCS, MEAS. te, 


JHE Papaxaurarany, or ‘wish-granting tree | 


| of song,’ may be considered as the scriptures 
ofthe Vaishnava sect in Bengal, In form it is a 
collection of songs written by various pocts in 
Various ages, 90 arranged ag to exhibit a complete 
series of poems on the topics and tenets which 
constitute the religious views of the sect. The 
book has been put together in recent times, and 
takes the reader through the preliminary consecra- 


tion, invocations and introductory ceremonies, | 


the rise and progress of the mutual love of 
Radha and Krishna, and winds up with the 
usual closing and valedictory hymns, 

Before beginning an analysis of this collection 
#0 remarkable from many points of view, it will 


probably be of some assistance even to those who | 


have studied the history of Vaishnaviem, if I 
state briefly the leading points in the life of 
Chaitanya, and the Principal features of the 
religion which he developed, rather than actually 
founded, 
Bisambhar (Vishvambharn) Miér was the 
youngest son of Jaganndéth Misr, a Brahman, 
native of the district of Sylhet in Eastern Ben- 
gal, who had emigrated before: the birth of his 
son to Nadiya(Nabadwipa), the capital of Bengal,* 
His mother was Bachi Debi, danghter of Nilim- 
bar Chakravarti, She bore to Jagannath eight 
* The facts which here follow are taken from the 4 Chaij- 
. rich wes pike thn eaiite ot Chaitanya, the greater 
ogee st has pe Tabs. been con 








danghters who all died young: her first-born 
child, however, was a son named Biswarip, who 
afterwards under the name of Nityinand became 
the chief disciple of his more famous brother, 
Bisambhar was born at Nadiya in the evening of 
the Purnima or day of the full moon of Philgun 
1407 Sakabda, corresponding to the latter part 
of February or beginning of March A.D. 1486. 
It is noted that there was an eclipse of the moon 
on that day. By the aid of these indications 
those wko care to do so can find ont the exact 
day.t The passages in the original are— 
Sri Krishna Chaitanya Nabadwipe abatari . 
Ashtachallis batsar prakat bihari : 
Chauddaéat sit dake janmer praman, 
Chanddadat panchaune hoila antardhdn, 
_ Chaitanyacharitamrita, Bk, Ich. xiii]. 13. 
Sri Krishna the Visible became incarnate in 
Nabadwip, 
For forty-eight years visibly he sported ; 
The exact (date) of his birth (is) in Saka 
1407, 
In 1455 he returned to heaven, 
again— 
Phalgun purnima sandhyay prabhur janmoday, 
Seha Kale daibajoge chandrer grahay hay. 
On the full moon of Phiigun at eve was the 
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At that time by divine provision there was an 
eclipse of the moon.—Ch. 1, xiii, 88. 
In accordance with the usual Bengali super- 
stition that if a man’s real name be known he 
may be bewitched or subject to the influence of 
the evil eye, the real name given at birth is not 
made known at the time, but another name is 
given by which the individual is usually called. 
No one but the father and mothe: and priest 
know the real name. Bisambhar’s usual name 


in childhood was Nimii, and by this he was 


generally known to his neighbours, 
In person, if the description of him in the 


Chaitanyacharitamrita (Bk. L. iii.) is to be con- | 


sidered as historical, he was handsome, tall (six 
feet), with long arma, in colour a light brown, 


with expressive eyes, a sonorous voice, and very | 


sweet and winning manners, He is frequently 


called “ Gaurang” or “ Gaurchandra,” #, ¢., the 


pale, or the pale moon, in contrast tothe Krishna 
of the Bhagvat who is represented as very black. 

The name Chaitanya literally means ‘ soul, 
intellect," but in the special and technical sense 
in which the teacher himself adopted it, it appears 
to mean perceptible, or appreciable by the 
senses, He took the name Sri Krishna Chai- 


tanya to intimate that he was himself an incar-— 


nation of the god, in other words, Krishna made 
visible to the senses of mankind. 

The Charitimrita being composed by one of 
his disciples, is written throughout on this aup- 
position. Chaitanya is always spoken of 
as"an incarnation of Krishna, and hia bro- 
ther Nityanand as a re-appearance of Balarim. 
In order to keep up the resemblance to 
Krishga, the Charitémrita treats us to a long 
series of stories’ about Chaitanya’s childish 
sports among the young Hindu women of the 
village. They ore not worth relating, and are 
probably purely fictitious; the Bengalis of to- 
day must be very different from what their 
ancestors were, If such pranks as are related in 
the Charitimrita were quietly permitted to go 
on. Chaitanya, however, seems to have been 
eccentric even as a youth; wonderful stories are 
told of his powera of intellect and memory, how, 
for instance, he defeated in argument the most 
learned Pandits, A great deal is said about his 
hallucinations and trances throughout his life, 
and we may perhaps conclude that he was more 
or less insane at all times, or rather he was 
one of those strange enthusiasts who wield such 
deep and irresistible influence over the masses by 
virtue of that very condition of mind which 
borders on madness, 








(Jasvany, 1873, 


When he was about eighteen his father died, 
and he soon afterwards married Lachhmi Debi 
danghter of Balabhadra Achirjya, and entere 
on the career of a grihastha or householder, 
taking in pupils whom he instructed in ordinary 
secular learning. He does not appear, however, 
to have kept to this quiet life for long: he went 
off on a wandering tour all over Eastern Bengal, 
begging and singing, and is said to have col- 


7 


| lected a great deal of money and made a con- 


siderable name for himself, On his return he 


found his first wife had died in his absence, and 


he married again one Bishnupriyi, concerning 
whom nothing further is said. Soon after he 


| went to Gay to offer the usual pinda to the 


manes of his ancestors, 

Tt was on his return from Gaya, when he was 
about 23 years of age, that he began seriously 
to start his new creed, “It was now,” writes 
Babu Jagadishnath, “that he openly condemned 
the Hindu ritualistic system of ceremonies as 
being a body without a soul, disowned the insti- 
tution of caste as being abhorrent to a loving 
god all whose creatures were one in his eyes, 
preached the efficacy of adoration and love and 
extolled the excellence and sanctity of the name, 
and the uttering and singing of the name of god 
as infinitely superior to barren system without 
faith.” Chaitanya, however, as the Babu points 
out, was not the originator of this theory, but 
appears to have borrowed it from his neigh 
bour Adwaita Achirjya, whose custom it was, 
after performing his daily ritual, to go to the 
banks of the Ganges and call aloud for the com- 
ing of the god who should substitute love and 
faith for mere rites and ceremonies, This Cts 
tom is still adhered to by Vaishnavas. The 
Charitamrita veils the Priority of Adwaita 
adroitly by stating that it was he who by his 
susterities hastened the coming of Krishna in 
the avatar of Chaitanya. 

Vande tam érimadadvaiticharyam adbhuta- 

cheshtitam, 

Yasya prasidéd ajno'pi tatswaripam niri- 

payet. 
I praise that revered teacher Adwaita of won- 
derful actions, 
By whose fayour even the ignorant may perceive 
the (divinity) personified. —Ch. L. yi, 
Thos in Sanskrit verses at the head of that 
chapter which sings the virtues of Adwaita : 
inthe Bengali portion of the same chapter jt 
is asserted that Adwaita was himself an incar- 
nation of o part of the divinity, «¢, I— 


Jaxvary, 1873.) 


~ Adwaita Acharjya thwarer angés barjya. 





The teacher Adwaita is a special portion of 


god. 

! the author goes on to say that Adwaita 
was first the teacher then the pupil of Chaita- 
nya. The probability is that Adwaita, like the 
majority of his countrymen, was more addicted 
to meditation than to action. Thea idea which 


in his gave rise to nothing more than 


indefinite long mgs When transfused into the 
earnest fiery nature of Chaitanya, expanded 
into a faith which moved and led captive the 
souls of thousands, 

His brother Nityanand was now assumed to 
be an incarnation of Balarfim, and took his place 
ag second-in-command in consequence. The 
practice of meeting for worship and to celebrate 
* Sankirtans” was now instituted ; the meet- 
ings took place in the house of a disciple Sribis, 
and were quite private. The new religionists 





met with some opposition, and a good deal of 


mockery. One night on leaving their rendezvous, 
they found on the door-step red flowers and 
goats’ blood, emblems of the worship of Durga, 
and abominations in the eyes of a Vaishnava, 
These were pnt there by a Brahman named 
Gopal. Chaitanya cursed him for his practical 
joke, and we are told that he became aleper in 
consequence, The opposition was to 9 great 


extent, however, provoked by the Vaishnavas, | 


Who seem to have been very eecentric and 
extravagant in their conduct, Every thing 
that Krishna had done Chaitanya must do too, 
thus we read of his dancing on the shoulders of 
Murari Gupta, one of his adherents: and his 
followers, like himself, had fits, foamed at the 
mouth, and went off into convulsions, mneh 
after the fashion of some revivalists of modern 
times. The young students at the Sanskrit 
schools in Nadiya naturally found all this very 
amusing, and cracked jokes to their hearts’ con- 
tent on the crazy enthusiasts, 

In January 1510, Chaitanya suddenly took it 
into his head to become a Sanyasi or ascetic, and 
received initiation at the hands of Keshab Bhi- 
rati of Katwa, Some say he didthis to gain res- 
pect and credit asa religious preacher, others 
say it was done in consequénce of a curse laid 
on him by a Brahman whom he had offended, 
Be this as it may, his craziness seems now to 
have reached its height, He wandered off from 


* Conf. Capt. J. W. Graham's paper 'On Suiiam,’ Bomia 
Mittra's walacbi introduction to the Chaitanya Chandrodape® yee 
PP. 165-207 ; 


Peat : of the Persians and Hindus P * Aviat, Res. Vol. TL 
Be. Vol. XL. pp. 63-428.—En, 


CHAITANYA, a 








‘Tove ;” 


| his home, in the first instance, to Purf to geo the 


shrine of Jagannith. Thence for six years he 
roamed all over India preaching Vaishnavism, 
and returned at last to Puri, where he passed 
the remaining eighteen years of his life and 
where at length he died in the 48th year of hia 
age in 1534 A.D, His Bengali followers risited 


‘him for four months in every year and some of 


them always kept watch over him, for he was 


now quite mad. He had starved and preached 


and sung and raved himself quite out of his 
senses. Qn one occasion he imagined that » 
post in his veranda was Radha, and embraced it 


so hard ag nearly to smash his nose, and to 


cover himself with blood from scraping all the 
skin off his forehead: on another he walked 
into the gea in a fit of abstraction, and was 


fished up half dead in a net by a fisherman, 
His friends took it in turns to watch by his 


side all night lest he should do himself some 
injury. 

The leading principle that anderlics the whole 
of Chaitanya's system is Bhoki or devotion ; 
and the principle is exemplified and illostrated 
by the mutual loves of. Radha and Krishpa. 
In adopting this illustration of his principle, 


Chaitanya followed the example of the Bha- 
| Saved Gitd and the Bhigavat Puriipa, and he 


waa probably also influenced in the sensual tone 
he gave to the whole by the pocms of Jayadeva, 
The Bhakta or devotee passes through five suc- 
cessive stages. Sédnta or resigned con templation 
of the deity is the first, and from it he passes 


into Ddeya or the practice of worship and 
| Service, thence to SdkAya or friendship, which 


warms into Bdiealya, filial affection, and lastly 
rises to Mddhurya or earnest, all-engrossing love, 

Vaishnavism is singularly like Sufiism, the 
resemblance has often been noticed, and need 
here only be briefly traced,* With the latter 
the first degree is ndade¢ or ‘humanity’ in which 
man is subject to the law shara, the second 
tarikat, ‘the way’ of spiritualism, the third 
‘ariif or ‘ knowledge," and the fourth Aaktkar or 
‘the truth.’ Some writers give a longer serjes 
of grades, thus—/alab, ‘secking after god ;" "ish, 
m'arifat, ‘insight;” istighndh, ‘satisfac. 
tion ;' tawhid, ‘unity ;" Aairat, ‘ecatacy ;' and lastly 


fand, ‘absorption.’ Dealing as it does with God 
and Man as two factors of a problem, Vaish- 


pavism necessarily ignores the distinctions of 


caste, and Chaitanya was perfectly consistent in 
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this respect, admitting men of all castes, includ- 
ing Muhammadans, to his sect. Since his time, | 
however, that strange love of caste-distinctions, | 
which seems so ineradicable from the soil of | 
India, has begun again to creep into Vaishnav- 
ism, and will probably end by establishing its 
power as firmly in this sect as in any other. 

Although the institution’of love towards the 
divine nature, and the doctrine that this love 
was reciprocated, were certainly great im- 
provement on the morbid gloom of Siva-worship, 
the colourless negativeness of Buddhism, and 
the childish intricacy of ceremonies which formed 
the religion of the mass of ordinary Hindus, 
still we cannot find much to admire mit. There 
seems to be something almost contradictory 
representing the highest and purest emotions of 
the mind by images drawn from the lowest and 

“ Tt matrona meretrici dispar erit atque discolor." 

So must also Vaishnavism differ from true reli- 
gion, the flesh from the spirit, the impure from 
the pure. 

The singing of hymns about Radha and 
Krishna is much older than Chaitanya’s age. 
Not to mention Jayadeva and his beautiful, 
though sensual, Gitagovinda.* Vidyapati, the 
earliest of Bengali poets, and Chandi Diis both 
preceded Chaitanya, and he himself is stated to 
have been fond of singing their verses. There 
was therefore a considerable masa of hymns 
ready to his hand, and his contemporaries and 
followers added largely to the number; the 
poems of the Padakalpataru in consequence are 
of all ages from the fifteenth century down- 
wards; moreover, a5 Vaishnarism aspires to be 
a religion for the masses, the aim of its support- 
ers has always been to write in the vulgar 
tongue, a fortunate circumstance which renders 
this vast body of literature extremely valuable 
to the philologist, since it can be relied on as 
representing the spoken language of its day 
more accurately than those pretentious works — 
whose anthors despised everything but Sanskrit. 

The Padakalpataru, to keep up the metaphor 
of its name throughout, is divided into 4 
gakhas or ‘ branches,” and each of these into 8 
or 10 pallajas or smaller branches, ‘ boughs.’ 
It should be explained that the Kkirtans are 
celebrated with considerable ceremony. There 
is first a consecration both of the performers and 
instruments with flowers, incense, and sweet- 









meats. This is called the adAmbds. The prin- 
cipal performer then sings one song after another, 
the others playing the drum and cymbals in 
time, and joining in the chorus; as the per- 
formance goes on many of them get excited and 
wildly frantic, and roll about on the ground. 
When the performance is over the drum is res- 
wood paste, and hung up. Several perform- 
ances go on for days till a whole Sakhd has been 
sung through, and I believe it is always cus- 
tomary to go through at least one Pallab at o 
sitting, howerer long it may be, The Bengali 


and Eathis common in the Maritha country, 


and each poem in length, and often in subject, is 
similar to the Abhangas of Tukarim and others 
in that province. 

The first Pallab contains 27 hymns, of these 
8 are by Gobind Das, 8 by Baishnab Das, 5 by 
Brindaban Das, the rest by minor masters, Brin- 
diban Das and Parameshwar Dis were contem- 
poraries of Chaitanya, the others—including 
Gobind Das, who is perhaps the most voluminous 


writer of all—are subsequent to him. Of the 


hymns themselves the first five are invocations 
of Chaitanya and Nityinand, and one is in 
praise of the ceremony of Kirtan, There is no- 
thing very remarkable in any of them. Number 
5 may be taken as a specimen, as it is perhaps 
the best of the batch. 
Nanda nandana gopijanaballabha, 
Radhiniyaka nigaradyama : 
Jaya nija kinté kintikalebara, 
jaya jaya preyasi bhibabinoda : 
Jaya Brajusahachari lochanamangala 
jaya Nadiydbadhé nayana amoda : 
Jaya jaya dridima sudimambalinjuna, 
Jaya Ramadi sundara priyasahachara, 
jaya jaya mohana gora anfipa : 
Jaya atibala balardimapriyanuja, 
jays jaya Nityinanda dnanda : 
Jaya jaya sajjanagana bhaya bhanjana, 
Gobinda Diag ida anubandha, 
“ Nand's son, lover of the Gopis, lord of 
Radha, the playful Syim : 
Js te, Sachi’s son, the Indra of Nadiya, the 
heart-charming dwelling of gods and saints ; 
victory to him who is love embodied to his own 





* Kis maoy years sow since | read Gitagovinda as a text-beok at college, bul the impression I mill retain is that 
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beloved, hail! hail to him who is the joy of the 


existence of his well-beloved | hail to the de- 
light of the eyes of his comrades in Braj! hail to 
the charm of the sight of the women of Nadiya! 
hail! hail to Sridam Sodam, Subal, and Arjun,* 
bound by love to him whose form is as a new 








dear companions! bail to the charmer, the in- 


comparable Gora (Chaitanya) | hail to the mighty 
younger brother of Balarim! hail! hail to Nityi- 
nand (who is) joy (personified)! Hail to him 





who destroys the fear of good men, the object 


of the hope of Gobind Das!" 

I would call attention here, once for all, to 
what is one of the principal charms of Vaishnava 
hymns, the exquisitely musical rhythm and 
cadence. They seem made to be sung, and trip 
off the tongue with a lilt and grace which are 
irresistible 


This hymn is interesting as shewing how com- 
pletely Chaitanya is by his followers invested 


gical point of view as it is nearly all Sanekrit. 

The next six are in praise of the sect itself, 
gives a lively pictare of the old Brahman, 
then follow seven in praise of the Kirtanias or 
the old master-singers—Bidyapati, Jayadeva, 
Chandi Dis ; then four on Krishna and Radha, 
containing only a succession of epithets linked 
together by jay ! jay! 

The twenty-third begins the adhibas or con- 
secration, and is curious less for its language 
than for the description it gives of the ceremo- 
nies practised. It is by the old masters Para- 
meshwar and Brindaban, with the concluding 
portion by s younger master Bansi, The poem 
is in four parts and takes the form of a story 
how Chaitanya held his feast. I¢ rans thus :-— 








Nityanan kari sange, Adwaita basiy’ range, 
Ta sani dnanda mahotsaber bidhine. 
Bole kichhu Sachir nandana : 


joyment, he planned a great festivity, 
Krishna ; it has no other special merits ; nor 


Suna fhikuripi Sité, Baishpaba aniye etha, 

Amantrana koriyii jatane : 

Jebd gae jebajde, imantrana kari tde, 

Prithak prithak jane jane : 

Eta boli Gorariya, igya dila sabbikaya, 
Khola karatala laiya, aguru chandana diya, 
| Parpa ghata karaha sthipane : 

Aropapa kard kala, tihe bindhi phulamala, 
Kirttana mandalt kutohale : , 
Mala chandans guyi, ghrita madhu dadhi diya, 

Eholi mangala sandhyikile : 

Suniya prabhor kathd, prite bidhi kaila jathé, 

Nand upabira gandhabise : 

Babe Hari Hari bole khola mangala kare, 

Parames'wara Dasa rase bhiise : 

“ One day coming and smiling, sitting in Ad- 
waita’s house, spake the son of Sachi, having 
Nityanand with him and Adwaita, sitting in en- 
this, amiling with joy, Sita Thakurinf coming 
spoke a sweet word : hearing that with joyfal 


mind the zon of Sachi spoke somewhat in regard 


to arranging the festival. * Listen, Thakurani 
Sita, bring the Baishnabs here, making pressing 
invitation to them : whoso can sing, whose 
play, invite them separately, man by man,’ 
Thos Gora Rai speaking gave orders for an 


| Sssembly: ‘Invite the Baishnabs! Bring out the 


aloes and sandal-paste : plant plantains, hang on 
them garlands of flowers, for the Kirtan place 
joyfully, With garlands, sandal, and betelnnt, 
evening-tide." Hearing the lord's word, in lov- 
ing manner she made accordingly various offer- 
ings with fragrant perfumes: all cried ‘ Hari, 
Hari!’ thus they consecrate the drum; Para- 


-meshwar Das floats in enjoyment,” 


Of the remainder of the adhibis I give merely 
A paraphrase omitting the numerous repeti- 

2. Having prepared the entertainment she 
invites them, “kindly visit ug, to you and Vaish- 
pavas, this is my petition, come and sea and 
complete the feast;” thus en‘reating she brought 
the honoured guests, they consecrate the feast. 


| doyfully the Vaishnavas came to the feast - 


“to-morrow will be the joy of the great festi- 
vity, there will be the enjoyment of the singi 
Sri Krishpa’s sports, all will be filled with de. 
light.” The merits of the assembly of the deyo- 


¢ Sith was the wife of Adwaita, 





tees of Sri Kyishpa Chaitanya singeth Drinda- 
ban Dis, 

3, First set up the plantains, array the full 
pots, adorned with twigs of the mango; the 
Brahman chante the Vedas, the women shont 
jay! jay! and all cry Hari! Hari! Making the 
consecration with curds and ghi, all display 
their joy; bringing in the Vaishpavas, giving 
them garlands and sandal-paste, for the celebra- 
tion of the Airtan; joy is in the hearts of all, 
hither come the Vaishnavas, to-morrow will be 
Chaitanya’s kirtan; the virtue of Sri Kris oy F 
Chaitanya’s name, ‘andthe indwelling of 
Nityanand singeth Das Brindaban,* 

4, Jay! jay! in Nawadwip; by Gorang’s 
order Adwaita goes to prepare the consecration 
of the dram. Bringing all the Vaishnavas with 
sound of * Hari bol,” he initiates the great feast, 
He himself giving garlands and sandal-paste, 
converses with his beloved Vaishnaras, Gobind 
taking the drum plays ta-ta-tom tum, Adwaita 
lightly clashes the cymbals. Hari Das begins 
the song, Bribie keeps time, Gorang dances at 


the kirtan celebration. On all sides the Vaish- | 


naras crowding echo “ Hari bol,” to-morrow will 
be the great feast. To-day consecrate the drum 
and hang it up, joyfally saith Bansi sound vic- 
tory! victory !! 

The metre of this last is rather pretty, and I 
therefore give the original of the first two lines, 
Jaya jeya Navadwipa majh, 

Goranga fideda pifii, Adwaita thikura jafia. 
Kare khola mangala say : 

Having thas concluded the initiatory cere- 
monies in the Ist Pallab, the 2nd Pallab begins 
the real“ Kirtan.” Jt contains 26 hymns by 
masters who are mostly of comparatively recent 
date. Of the old masters Gobind Dis and 
Chandi Das alone appear in this Pallab, We 
now commence the long and minutely described 
series of emotiona and flirtations (if so lowly a 
word may be used) between Radha and Krishya, 
and this Pallah and in fact the whole of the tirst 
Bikha is on that phase called “ par 
or first symptoms of love, In No. 2, Chandi 
Dis representa two of Radhi's Bakhis, or girl- 
friends, whispering together os they watch her 
from a distance (the punctuation refers to the 
cxsnra, not to the sense) : 

Gharer bahire, dande dacabéra, tile tile dise 
jay : 

* The poot's naspe is inverted to make a rhyme for Efr- 
ton nthe tin 

¢ The 0 in this word is 3 the palate! nasal occasionally 








Mana uchitans, nigwisa saghana, kadamba 
kanine chiy : 
Chorus, Rai emana kene ba haila; 
Mana kotha ba ki deba paila; 
‘Badii chanchala, basana anchala, sambaraps 


nahi kare: 


Bast shakt hak, uthaye chamaki, bhishana 
khaifiaf pare 


“Boye kigori, rajie kumiri, tahe Kulbadhé 


n euaas-charite, hena bujhi chite, hat biipaila 
chande : 

Chandi Disa kay kari anunaya thekechhe 
Kaliya phande, 

_“Bhe stands ontaide the bowie, 9. bundsed 

in india, “Ge tietiant alghia ale bok oad 
dhe Medicseha fone. Why has Rai (Radhika) 
become thus ? serious és Aer error, she has no fear 
of men, where are her senses, or what god has 
posseased her? Constantly restless, she does 
not cover herself with the comer of her robe : 
she sits still fora while, then rises with a start, 





her ornaments fall with a clang. Youthful in 
age, of royal descent, and a chaste maiden to 


boot: what does she desire, (why) does her 
longing increase? I cannot understand her mio- 
tives: from her conduct, this I conceive, she has 
raised her hand to the moon{: Chandi Dis says 
with respect she has fallen into the snare of the 
black one (Krishoa).” 

This poem vividly expresses the first symp- 
toms of love dawning in the girl’s heart, and from 


| religious point of view the first awakenings of 


consciousness of divine love in the soul. It is 
difficult for the European mind, trained to draw 
a broad distinction between the lore of God and 
love for another human being, to enter into a 


| state of feeling in which the earthly and sensual 


is made atype of the heavenly and spiritual, but 
@ large-souled charity may be perhapa able to 
admit that by this process, strange though it be 
to its own habits and experiences, there may 
have been some improvement wrought in the 
inner life of men brought up in other schools of 
thought; and my own experience, now of fourteen 
yeara standing, enables meto say that Vaishyav- 
ism does, in spite of, or perhaps in virtue of, 
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its peculiar modus operandi, work a change for 
the better on those who come under its influence. 


Two more hymns on the same subject follow, | 


and in No. 6 Radha herself breaks silence, 

Kadamba bane, thiike kona jane, kemana dabada 
isi: 

Eki achambite, érabaner pathe, marmer-hals 
padi : 


Chita sthira nahe, sistha nf rahe, nayine bahaye 
dhara: 


Ki juss Kemans, sei kona jana, emana dabada | 


kare: 
Na dekhi tahire, hridaya bidare, rahite nd par 
ghare: 


Parina ni dhare, dhaka dhaka kare, rahe dar- | 


Jabahuy dekhibe, pardna paibe, kahaye Urddhaba 
Diase : 


* In the kadamba grove what man is (that) 
standing? What sort of word coming is this: 
the plough of whose meaning has penetrated | 
startlingly the path of hearing? With a hint 





of union, with its manner of penetrating making 
one well-nigh mad: My mind is agitated, it 
cannot be still, streams flow from my eyes: I 
know not what manner of man it is who utters _ 
each words: I see him not, my heart is perturbed, 
I cannot stay in the house: My soul rests not, it 
flutters to and fro in hope of seeing him: 
When she sees him, she will find her soul, quoth 
Urdhab Dis," 

Thave left myself no space to finish this 
Pallab, or to make remarks on the peculiarities 


of the language, which in the older masters would 


more properly be called old Maithila than Ben- 
gali. Itis nearly identical with the language 
still spoken in Tirhut, the ancient Mithili, and 
in Munger and Bhagalpnr, the ancient Magadha, 
than modern Bengali. As the Aryan race grew 
and multiplied it naturally poured out its surplus 

palation in Bengal, and it is not only philolo- 


pepile 
gically obvious that Bengali is nothing more 


than a further, and very modern development of 
the extreme eastern dialect of Hindi. All these 

iderations, however, I hope still further to 
develope at some future time, 


ON THE RUDE STONE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE HASSAN DISTRICT, MAISUR. 
BY CAPTAIN J. &. F. MACKENZIE, MAISUR COMMISSION. 


Heng, there, everywhere are to be found 


scattered throughout the district the remains of 


ancient races. Before describing these, how- 
ever, I would wish to point out what to me 
appears a grave defect in all reports of such re- 
mains, Everybody who has read the interesting 
papers from time to time printed in the journals 
of different societies must have observed that 
the words cairn, kistvaen, cromlech, stone 


cirele,dolmen, are employed by different writers | 


in different senses. The difficulty this gives rize 
to, in trying to generalize the results of the many 
examinations made, can only be appretiated by 
those who have made the attempt. In the October 
number of the Journal af the Ethnological Society 
of London 1869, we have a paper by Major Pearse 
on the raised “Stono Circle” or “ Barrow.” Here 
then we have stone circle or barrow ag converti- 


ble terms, Sir W. Denison in his paper on | 


* Permanence of Type,” published in the same 
journal, calls similar remains tumuli; other 
writers when describing them use the word 
cairn. In his Prehistoric Times, Sir John Lab- 
bock has “ cromlechs” or stone “ circles,” while 


elaborate megalithic structures of one or more 
chambers. It is needless to multiply examples, 
The time has arrived when the annals of prehis- 
toric research should be purged of this evil. 
With a view of making some sort of a begin- 
ning the following suggestions are made -— 
Banrow.—{A. 8. beorg, beorh, hill mound, 


| sepulehral mound, from beorgan, to shelter,— 


Webster): All mounds raised above the level of 
the ground without any circle of stones to mark 
the edge. 

Tomert.—Similar mounds having a circle of 
Stones either on the top or round the bottom, 

Cinc.es,—Circles of stones where the en- 
closed area is on a level with the su: round 
ground. The sixe of the atones which mark the 


Crom.ecu.—S8tone structures above or =e 
| tially above ground and. which are surrounded 
by a circle of stones. 
circle of stones, 


Carnys.— Heaps of smal! stones whether sur- 
rounded by a circle or not, 
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Kustvags.—Any stone strocture found under 
the present surface of the soil in barrows, tu- 
muli, or circles, 

Mewuins.—Standing monoliths whether plain 
or ornamented. 

All the above different kinda of remains are 
to be found in the Hassan district. 

Bannows.—I have as yet only come across 
four: two close together, about 4 miles from 
Polliam on the Bangalor-Mangalor road: two 
near Arsikerri in the Harnhalli taluka. I have 


not had time to examine them thoroughly, but | 


sufficiently so to justify my saying they are 
bond fide mounds of made earth, the work of 
men's hands. A peculiarity with regard to those 
now under notice is that we have two barrows 
close together, not three yards apart, and where 
one is round the other long. The proximity of 
the one to the other, and there being no others 
in the immediate neighbourhood, would justify 
our thinking them both the work of the same 
race. 


The barrows near Polliam were, it is said, made 
in order that a Polygar, who belonged to the | 


left hand caste, might from the top make his 
daily salam to the Raja who lived close by. Near 
those at Arsikerri is a menhir where, according 
to the natives of the place, the Polygar's ele- 
phant was tied while he and the principal per- 
sons of his Court from the top of the barrows 
watched the poblic games held in the fields 

Dotwexs.—Throughont the district, no mat- 
ter how mean ite appearance or few ita inhabi- 
tants, every village has ita temple or temples 
sacred to the “ village” god or, more correctly, 
goddess. Mone of these temples are large, and 
many are rude attempts at copies of the temples 
dedicated to Siva, showing clearly that Brah- 


manical influence has been at work in that par- | 


ticular village. Still, however strong this in- 
fluence may be, close to the more modern yil- 


lage temple is always found its prototype, the | 


dolmen, under the protecting slab of which the 
rude stone representing the goddess Mariamma 
finds shelter, These dolmens are formed of 


three gide slabs with one or two slabs for a top. | 


One side is always open, and there appears to be 
no particular direction for this openmg since 
in different dolmens it faces all the points of the 
exceed three fect im height; some are only one 
foot. The best specimens, as is to be expected, 
are to be found im out-of-the-way villages, The 





on the annual day of worship he has the right 
of presenting his offering of fruit and flowers 
before every one in the village— aking prece- 
dence even of the Brahmans, ‘The right to the 
“ pajiriship” is jealously asserted and often 
gives rise to disputes among relatives, I have 
seldom seen a village temple without the tree 
known in Canarese aos “ Kanigala” growi 
close by. This tree has a large white flower with 
yellowish centre, the leaves do not come forth 
until after the tree has flowered. The flowers 
which have a strong scent are sacred to the 
village deities alone, and are never to be seen 
adorning the altars of the more orthodox Brah- 
mens which are used as temples is a peculiarity 
it is difficalt to account for. 

Tumvnt.—There is a fine specimen of this 
class close to the ford over the Kaveri near 
struction, and its position it is evidently the 
last resting-place of some chief who fell in de- 
fending or forcing the passage over the ford. 


| He was not the only one over whose remaing a 


mound was erected: close by are smaller 
mounds sacred to the memory of minor chiefs 
whose names and deeds are buried in the long 
forgotten past. The large tumulus is sutround- 
ed by three circles of upright stones. One 
round the bottom; the other two, about four 
feet apart, are half-way up the slope. The whole 
of the surface of the sides is covered with large 


| pieces of white quartz. Time, and “ flowers of 


the stone,” as the natives call lichen, have dim- 
med the Instre with which the quartz once 
sparkled. But at night in its pristine state, 
when each facet of quartz helped to reflect the 
moon's pale but silvery light, the effect must 
have been striking, and this monument appeared 
worthy of him to whom it had been consecrated, 
The principal tumulus rises 15 feet above the 
crest of the ridge on which it is built. It is 
almost circular, and the diameter at the top 
about 75 feet. It is made entirely of black- 
clay, with here and there a thin layer of sand. 
We dug a pit down through the centre until 
we came to the original surface of the ground, 
but found nothing, not even a kistyaen. The 
villagers afterwards told us that years and years 
ago, so their fathers had told them; this tumulus 


hed been examined and « horn and bangle 


found. 
Cromizces,—I hare come across in this 
district, but since the neighbouring district of 
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Kurg is peculiarly rich in such remains, I 


have no doubt that careful search among the | 
jangals would bring to light some specimens of: 


these remains.* 


Cinctes,—Large numbers of these are to be | 


found all over the district, Several stones vary 
ing in size, but seldom larger than 14 feet, mark 
the circumference of these circles; the enclosed 
area ison a level with the surrounding ground 
or nearly so, and the diameter from 12 to 18 
feet. Sometimes, but rarely, two circles, one 
within the other, are found. These circles are 
always to be found in groups, the number in 
each group varies from several hundred to but 
five or six. Near Fraserpett on the banks of 
the Kiiveri, the best collection is to be seen : 
here we have several [hundred all clustered to- 
gether occupying as is usual the highest ground 
in the neighbourhood. On digging below the 


surface soil we come on the covering slab of a 


kistvaen, These kistvaens are formed of slabs'of 
granite and have always an opening at one end, 


large enongh to admit of an ordinary-sized | 


man of the present day passing through, They 
are always full of earth in which are em- 
bedded pots of every sort and kind, some of 
decidedly Etruscan look both in form and ap- 
pearance, others in no way to be distinguished 
from the common chatti of the present day; 
some Irave three short legs, others haye none. 
Pieces of iron instruments, bones, and a black 
substance, supposed to be charcoal, are also 
found. The kistraen, however, is not always 
found complete, In some there ia nothing but 
the bottom slab, on which always in one corner 
are-to be found the pots and other finds. In 
on¢—and one only—I found a stone arrow or 
small spear-head, Similar remains, containing 
similar finds, are to be met with not only 
throughout the whole of Maisur, but the neigh. 
bouring districts of Koimbatur and the Nilgiri 
hills are reported to be particularly rich in this 
class of remains, They are generally supposed 
to be burying-groundas of an extinct race. 
Cainws.—A number of these are to be found,— 
they are the graves of persona who hare been 
either killed by tigers or died of leprosy. The 
common belief is that if the body ofa leper is 
buried, no rain will fall on the lands of the yil- 
lage where this is done, They sre therefore 
always buried under a pile of stones. 
Mexutns—From the simple unadorned mo- 
nolith to the highly-carved monumental stone 
whose inscription tells why it was erected, we find 


* Tam inclined to think they will be found ouly on or 
"'tKodu kale means slaughter stones, see VoLI. p.872—En. 


generally represents a 
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great numbers differing in size, in form, and in, 
appearance. The most common—so numerous 
indoed as to form a regular class of themselves— 
are those known to the natives as todw kallu. 
Kallu is the Canarese for stone, These are said 
to have been erected by the Rajas of Kurg to 
mark the boundaries of their kingdom. They 


are however found in places where, from other 


evidence, it can be proved that these Rajas 


(for in its best days Kurg was but oa petty state) 


never held sway. The explanation given by the 
natives then cannot be held to be correct. The 


original meaning of the word kodu has been 
forgotten, or the word 60 corrupted that it is 


impossible from its present form to determine 


the original word.t The similarity in sound 


between kodu ond Kodagu (which is the 
Kanarese for Korg) has, I think, given rise to 


the usual explanation. Such mistakes do arise 


sometimes. For instance in the Malnid portion 
of the district, Orchids are called “ Situhurn” 


(or flowers of the mist). The similarity in 


sound between Situ (mist) and S{ta (Rima’s 
wife or sister) is too much for individuals of a 


highly imaginative mind who give a long story 


of how and why they are called Stta's flowers, 
However to return to the koda kallnu. They 
are about $ feet above the ground and alwaya 
divided into three compartments, The upper 
priest with long and 
flowing locks officiating at an altar Carrying a 
ling, and on the side is seated the person in 
whose honour evidently the stone has been 
erected. The centre compartment has two 
women, said to represent frail ones of the Hinda 
paradise, fanning with chauras the central figure, 
The lower division delineates a battle scene, 
where the combatants are represented now on 
foot now on horseback. In one case there is 
shown an elephant. The most interesting 
specimen I have met with is one near Arsikerré, 
It-is as usual divided into three compartments 
but has an inscription in “ Halla Kanada” or 
old Kanarese, The letters are clear and have 


been read. The date is given as “ Chilukya 


Vikrama” 42.¢ I have come across other bodu 
falu bearing inscriptions, but the character 18 
unknown to the natives, 

There are two or three different accounts given 
by the natives about the origin of the circles, 
One, and the most common, that they are the 
dwelling-places of the followers of the five 
Pandu princes who, having lost their all by gam- 
bling, were obliged to wander among the forests 

T This ie probably the era of the Chilokyss referred to 
inthe Tidguodi copper-plate (sea ind. Antig. Vol. 1. p. $3), 
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of ' Southern India. Another that they were built | 


in order to protect the followers of Silivahana 


from arain of fire which had been foretold by | 


one of the prophets uf the land. All the many 
accounts agree in ascribing these circles to the 
hafidiwork of ® pigmy race. The following ex- 
tracts with 1 to the “rain of fire” from 
Vol. VIL. (pp. 278, 279, 289) of the Madras 
Journalof Science and Literatureaxe interesting: as 
“Through his (S@livahana’s) wickedness there 
was no rain—a great famine—inuch distress, and 
one house distant ten miles from any other house ; 
the country little beiter than a waste benighted 
wilderness. Tho aacetica retiring to the wilderness 
in secret made murmuring complaints to Siva and 
Vishnu. Siva, to avenge the desolation, solicited 
from the Adi Parabarama (Supreme Being) a fire- 


of its approach in adream. Silivahana announced 
to all the followers of Sarvesvarer the coming fire- 
rain, and recommended them to build stone-houses, 
or to remain (on the day fixed) in rivera; by both 
of which means they would be preserved unin- 
jured by the fire-rain. They followed his advice, 
sone quarrying stones and building housea, others 
watching on the banks of the largest rivers; and 
they were all on the alert. Siva, opening his front- 
let eye, sent a rain of fire, Sdlivahana’s people took 
refuge in their stone-houses and be himself with 





his army on the banks of thee aves ica" eed 
to degignate a river in general) avoided it by 
plunging in the water, Siva, seeing thia, had re- 
course to the Supreme Being, and by meditating 
on the five lettered mantra, sent down a shower of 
mud. Those in stone houses were thereby blocked 
up and suffocated ; those in rivers came out and 
cocaped.® 9 89 2008 8 C08 eG 
“One instance may be given of the fire-rain of 
which mention occurs at the commencement of 
the MS. The Jains have a doctrine that a rain of 
fire always goes re es emma 
universal deluge. © 9 & 9 @ Jf 
aforesaid notion of the Fadl east have pede’ 
the idea of fire-rain, yet it seems in the document 
under notice to be a symbol made use of to denote 
divine judgments : whether the idea, in this sense, 
may be borrowed from a well-known historical fact 


rain. Athi-seshan beforehand apprized Siilivahana | % otherwive, let others determine, © © 9 © © 


“The fire-rain rather seema to be a symbol of 
the anger of Siva; in plainer terms, an insurrec- 
tion against Sdlivahana ; and if so the shower of 
mud may have a symbolical meaning also and may 
help to the meaning of a tradition which states that 
Uriyur, the capital of the Chola kingdom, was 
destroyed by a shower of sand or mod.” 

We have here a reason why the houses or 
kistvaens were made of stone, ¢. 4, to protect 
their inhabitants from the fire-rain, and how they 
were filled up by a shower of mud, 


NOTES ON JUNNAR TALUKA, PUNA ZILLA. 
Br W. F.SINCLAIR, Bo. C. 8. 


Tuere is perhaps no other tract in the presi- | 


dency of the same extent which offers so many 


points of interest as the Junnar Taluka, called _ 
formerly Sivaneri, after the famous fort of that | 


name; and certainly I know of none which con- 
tains within so small a space so much variety of 
climate and production, 

Junnar is the northernmost taluka of the 
Puna Collectorate, marching with Nagar, and 
lies upon a series of mountain rivers which 
empty themselves into the Ghér, something in 
the shape of a three-pronged fork. 

The prongs are the valleys of three streams 
which, gradually converging, form in their delta 
the narrower socket. The southernmost of these, 
the Mind, rising in the deep glen of Amboli, 
flows eastward; at first through anarrow but 
fertile valley, called after it the Mininer, It 
is as troublesome and capricious in ita small 


way as the Ganges, and plays havoc every year 
with- boundaries, and sometimes with crops, for — 


the first ten miles of its course, chahging from 
one bed to another in the deep lacustrine beds 


of clay and gravel, which offer no foundation 
for any work that might restrain it within due 
bounds. The ryots are well aware of its cha- 
racter, and accordingly most of the villages are 
set pretty well back from the stream. In one, 
however, Nirgudé, there is unfortunately a fine 
temple of Maruti, built upon a knowe, that 
was probably considered secure, about a hundred 
years back. But the river, constantly encroach- 
ing, bad at the time of my visit cut away the 
ground from under the village to such an extent 
that it was disappearing at the rate of eight or ten 
houses a year, Government offered a new aite, 
but the villagers declined to leave Maruti. As 
it was impossible to found any protecting work 
in the treacherous substrata, I suppose Maruti 
is by this time himself in a fair way to join his 
worshippers in the bed of the Mina. This 
temple is (or perhaps was) remarkable for its fine 
cloisters, built, I believe, in the last century by 
amember of the- Kulkarnis family, who bad 
grown rich in the service of Midhaji Sinde on 
the plunder of Hindustan. 
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Here is the ford by which, as well as I could 
learn, Raji Siviji crossed to surprise Junnar 
in May 1657, after a mountain march through 
the jungles of the present Ambegim Peta, 
The pass by which he entered the Mininer goes 
by the name of the Kawal Khind, or Crow's 
Gap, as being more fit for a crow than for any 
featherless biped. It is however now passed, 
with moch labour, by bullocks. Two miles 


below Nirgudé the trap-rock crops out to the 


surface, and here is a fine Mughul dam, nearly 
perfect, but the canal is gone which formerly con- 
ducted its water to Baglohdr, the garrison garden 
of the fortress of Sivaneri. From this down, 
the Mina flows, like arespectable river, in one 
very rocky bed to Nariiyanagam, a fine village 
on the Papa and Nasik road, Here is: another 
dam of unknown age, which, lying ovoken when 
Wecame into the country, has been repaired by 
the Government, and is now the most successful 


piece of irrigation that I know of; taking up | 


no ground, costing little for repairs, and water- 
ing, as well as I recollect, about 8,000 acres 
from its double canal, We might well attend a 
little in these matters to the wisdom of “the 
men of old time, and our fathers that begot 
is.” 

The Mnsalmiin rulers of Western India and 
the earlier British conquerors built few great 
tanks; but they covered every perennial stream 
with Bundaras (weirs) which irrigated each 
their own village or two, while they encroached 
not at all on the cultivable land, and any 
damage a chance flood might do was easily and 
cheaply repaired. The Mini passes under a 
good modern bridge past Niréyanagim, and 
joins the Ghér near Pimpalkheri, leaving to its 
left the fort of Nirdyanazarh, 

The second stream, the Kiri, springs from a 
veritable “cow's mouth” carved roughly in the 
living rock, into a charming little kunda, or na- 





tural basin, near the Koli village of Pir. Thence 


it flows northward for a couple of miles, and 
turns again tothe south-east, when it reaches the 
long narrow valley which terminates at the Nand 
Ghat. This famous pass is no more nor less 
than a huge staircase, built in a crack of the 
precipice that here overlooks the Konkan, a 
wall of rock 1,500 feet sheer up and down, 


Curiously enough, this spot, where any one 


would think the natural limit of Konkan and 
. Dakhan to be pretty well defined, is said to have 
been in old days the scene of a hot boundary 
dispute between the inhabitants of Ghitgarh, 
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above the Ghit, and of the nearest Konkan 
village below. The belligerents assembled on a 
high point of rock overlooking the contested 
frontier, and debated fer a long time without 
prospect of coming to any better eolution than 
the fool's argument, At last a Mahar, the here- 
ditary guardian of the boundaries of Ghitgarh, 
arose and adjured all present by a great curse to 
fix the boundary where he shonld stand still. 
This was agreed to, and he forthwith jumped over 
the cliff. On the spot where he was dashed to 
| pieces a red stone still commemorates the erent, 
and marks the boundary of tha two villages, 
Whose inhabitants perform certain devotions 
there once a year, 

The legend is curious as illustrating both the 
extraordinary love of the Indian villager for a 
boundary squabble, be the loculity ever so well 
marked out by nature, and the devotion of here- 
ditary officers to the duties of their satan. 
The sacrifice of the poor Mahar, a sort of Little 
Pedlington Quintus Curtins, affords a precedent 
which might be turned to advantage in Europe, 
It is possible that rectification of frontiors 
might not be so much talked about, were it cus- 
tomary to settle them by the happy despatch of 
foreign secretaries and ambassadors, 

The Ghat itself, as I have said; is a mere 
winding cleft in the rock, which was converted 
into a regular staircase by the energy of a certain 
Nini Rao. I think that he wrought about 
the beginning of this century, and is not to be 
confounded with Nand Fadnavis (Balaji Janar- 
dan). However, I speak only from local tradi- 
tion, and am open to correction, There are 
several caves about the heal of the (hit, one 
of which is used as a dharmaala, another 
generally contains good water, and a third is said 
in former days to have been a toll-chest, into 
| which the passers-by threw the toll money, to be 
collected once a day by a kirkin. In what 
golden age of Hindu purity this happened I 
know not. In the present day no toll is collected, 
but if it were still thrown into the cave, and 
| Fespected by men, it would probably be made 
away with by a numerous breed of small and 
eacred monkeys, said to be peculiar to the place 
(which I doubt). Above the Ghat, on some 
comparatively open ground, are a great number 
of mounds, testifying, I think, to the former 
existence on this spot of a considerable town. 
The modern village of Ghatgarh is nearly two 
miles off, nestled on the flank of the fort of 
| Siwdban, This is a huge crag accessible only 
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by one path, which was nearly destroyed by the 
English in 1818, but a single man can still climb 
up. There is a curious vaulted magazine at the 
top. I believe that Dr. Bhau Daiji discovered, 
either here or at the Ghat, some imecriptions 
relating how a great king had sacrificed in this 
place whole armies of sheep and goats, heca- 
tombs of horses and camels, and nine elephants, 
However, I have not seen either the inscriptions 
or the learned Doctor's papers on the subject. 
This fort of Jiwdhan forms part of a curious 
Pleiades constellation of fortresses called the 
seven forts of Junnar. They lie something in 
the shape of the constellation to which I have 
eompared them, and resemble it further in that 
“ Qum septem dici sex tamen esse solent,” for 
the locality of the seventh is very little known, 
and it was not till after diligent search that I 
discovered it on a hill over the head waters of 
the Dudari river, between its valley and that of 
the Kadkri, now in question. It is, as well as 
I recollect, called Nimgori, and fronts westward 
over the Konkan with Harichand h and 
Jiwdhan, This latter, being at a corner, forms 
also part of the southern line of defence, with 
Chiwand, Siwneri, and Narayanagarh, all rising, 
like it, out of the watershed of the Min& and 
Kakri. Communications between these six are 
guarded by a fort called Harsha, commanding a 








pass from the Ejiikri valley to that of the 


Dudari, the next northwards, The whole together 


NOTES CONNECTED WITH SAHE?! 





form a complete protection to the two great 
military and commercial routes of those days, 
vid the Nand and Malsej Ghats, neither of 
of Chawand, which is the next east of Jiwdhan, 
is more like a huge broken pillar than a hill, and 
is, like Jiwdhan and the rest, provided with a 


vaulted magazine at the top, and, like it, 


extremely difficult of aceess, and for the same 
reason, wiz., the destruction of the only gate by 
our Engineers in 1818, To the east of it lies 
the village of Keli, whose inhabitants were, 
the Mogalaiimmal (imperial rule) by a strange 
and terrible plague. Men fell down dead at the 
plough, at their meals, on the road, without any 
visible cause. After a short time the survivors, 
who wera of the caste called Gurivs, the heredi- 
tary priests of Siva, concluded that the abori- 
gines of the hills, the Kolfs and Thikirs, had 
enchanted the place, and fled southward 18 kos 
into the Bhiminér, where their descendants ara 
patels to this day. They have never—such is 
the pertinacity with which the Dakhapi clings 
to hereditary rights—relinquished their claim to 
exercise the patel's office in Keli. In 1871, while 
the district was in my charge, they renewed 
their claim, offering to return to live there. I 
left the taluka on sudden orders, and do not 
know what was the end of the matter. 


MAHET. 





Br W. C. BENETT, B.CS., GONDA. 


Tae sgreement of information derived from 
wholly independent sources lends their value, if 
they hare any, to the following comparisons of 


local tradition with known or conjectured his-_ 


torical facts. 

1. It is related at Ayudhya that the great 
king Vikramaditya war visited at the close of 
his reign of eighty years by a Jogi named 5a- 
miidra Pal. The magician induced the king to 
allow his soul to be transferred to a corpse, and 
himself occupied the vacant royal body, thus 
acquiring the throne of Ayudliya and Srivastt, 
which was occupied by his dynasty for seventeen 
generations. 

A king Vikramaditya of Sravasti is mention- 
ed in the Rajd Tarangini as the conqueror of 
Matrigupta of Kashmir, and the best authorities 
put him in about the middle of the second century, 





Samidra Gupta of Behar is still better known, 
Surely this legend affords a rery strong con- 
firmation td the conjecture that the local mo-° 
narchs of Srivasti were conquered by the rising 
Gupta dynasty ; and it goes far to explain the 
utter desolation, contrasting so violently with 
the power which it must have had when it could 
subdue distant Kashmir, which the Chinese 


| pilgrims found a few centuries later at Srivasti. 


2. The second tradition is as follows. Tho 
king of Sahet Mahet (Srivasti) was a great 
hunter, He returned one evening from the chase 


| just os the sun was setting, and- his queen, fear- 


ing that he would lose his dinner, sent up to 
the roof of the palace the beautiful wife of his 
younger brother. The sun-god stayed to watch 


her till she descended, which was not till the 


feast was ended, As the king rose from table 
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watch ofthe night. An investigation into the 
a determination to see his brother's lovely wife, 
ruin of his state. Amidst a terrific storm the 
city was tarned bottom upwards. The Kanfin- 
fos add that this happened forty years after 
the defeat at Bahraich of Sayyid Salar, thus 
making the date 1073 A. D. 

Pandit Siraj Niiriyan Acharya of the Sultan- 
par district, a good Sanskrit scholar, gave me 
the following information without allowing me 
to discover the sources from which he drew it, 
After the fall of the Buddhist dynasty of Kansuj, 
the Tharis descended from the hills and iM 


i Chandravatipora, 
Muhammadans, Not long afterwards Chandra 
Deva Sombayisi of Kanauj took Sahet Mahet, 
and the Surajbaisis of Suhil Dal’s family fled to 
the neighbourhood of Simla Where their des- 
cendants still live. Suhil Dal’s family were 










Lassen in his account of the later dynasties of | 


Kanauj* describes an inscription which records 
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A. D., was protector of the sacred places of 
Ayndhya and Koshala (i. «. Sravastt).t 

Here we have three of in ion. 
be quite distinct. From them we gather that 
the king of Sravasti who defeated the Muham- 
madans wasa Jain (the pandit, confirmed by 
that part of the locdl tradition which does not 
ty was overthrown by ichandradeva of 
Kananj (the pandit and the inscription ); and 
that this happened in 1073 A. D. or about then 
(the inscription and the local tradition). 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that a small 
and comparatively modern Jain temple in Sahet 
Mahet is said by the villagers to be sacred to 
Sobhavanath. This can hardly be other than Sam- 


at Sawanta,t and whose two predecessors and two 
Siecessora were all born at or near Ayudhya, 
A curious tradition makes Sudhaniya the grand- 
father of Suhil Dal, and localizes his conflict 
with Arjuna, described in the Drigvijaya section 
of the MahdbAdrata, at Chandravatipura or 
Sahet Mahet. The epic hero’s death at the hand 
of Babhruvahana is localized at Mianikpur, about 
a hundred miles south of Sahet Mahet. The 
fact is worth recording, but any remarks on it 
would lead to mere conjecture, 


ee ee te b> wd 
NOTES ON WITCHCRAFT AND DEMONOLOGY IN GUJARAT. 
BY CAPT. E. WEST, ASSISTANT POLITICAL AGENT, KOLHAPUR. 


Doria some years residence in Gujarat the 
writer of these notes had frequently occasion to 
take official cognizance of cases where witch- 
craft was sopposed to have been at work, and 
made at the time some brief memoranda of the 


popular opinions on this subject as elicited in the | 
investigation into these eases. From the memo- 


randa thus made the following notes are taken. 


.* Lassen's account (Ind. Alt. III., 751) is—* With respect to 
the victories aserj to Laxmanasena we men- 


tion that coatem porensonsl with him the Rahtors Chan- | 
dradeva and adanapala reigned at Kanauj, and 


thais igus extended, i 
A.D. Of the firet it is related that he comsucred Kanagj, and 
made a p magoto Henares a town which mont hare 
piety took him tothe town of a hostile ruler, It is therefore 
rae that Laxmanasens gained victory over 
bhandradeva, without ' the rdom; on this 
on Lax manasena have ruled over the 


Sentry, te the cast of or Koshala with its capital 
In a note he refers te an inscription in As, Soc, Ben, Journ, 





There are five lemons par excellence who are 
supposed to get possession of unhappy human 
beings, either of their own accord or through the 
incantations and machinations of enemies of the 
sufferers. Qne of these, who is called Nar Sing 
Vero, is of the male sex, the others being females 
and bearing respectively the names Meladi, Shiko- 
tar, Dhéra, and Dakun. The symptoms that shew 
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the presence ina person of one of these demons 
vary in ulmost every case, One woman de 
scribed what took place in this way. She was 
returning, she said, by herself, from her father's 
house to her own village, when there came a 
sudden violent gust of wind: she got afraid and 
the demon that moment entered intoher, After 
this she coustantly had miscarriages. One night 
she sawin a dream the demon sitting by her, 
im form like a human being clad in a dark amit, 
who reproached her with having left it so long 
hungry, and told her that in consequence of her 
neglect it had destroyed her children, In other 
cases the presence of the demon ia shown by 
undecountable illness and sometimes by deli- 
Frllim, 

When a person is thus affected, the first thing 
done is to send for a Bhopa or witchfinder. This 


i# generally a Koli, a Wagri, or « Rawalio, and | 


he almost invariably comes accompanied by a 
comrade who plays a peenliar kind of dram ealled 
the dékia during the incantations. The Bhopa, 


asa role, commences by enquiring into all the 


particulars of the case, and does not fail to ask 
whether there is any person who has had o 
quarrel with the sufferer, and who may be sup- 
posed either to have cast the evil eye on or 
otherwise bewitched the patient. The subse- 
quent proceedings vary according to the exigen- 
cies of the case and the habits and wants of the 
Bhopa. Sometimes a dirdé or knotted silk 
cord of five colours is fastened on the patient's 
arm, and balls called lad us, andin shape like 
the sweetmeat of that name, are made, a blazing 
cotton wick being placed among them. These 
are then waved solemnly round the head of the 
bewitched person and are afterwards placed out- 
side the village, the theory being that the demon 
will leave the person and go out to eat the 
ladus. At other times a goat hos its throat 


cut in presence of the sufferer, the Deva being 


supposed to drink the blood while the flesh 





e 


becomes the perquiaite of the operators, 
other cases a cocoa-nut is placed in the name 
of, and to represent God, and near it are plac 

a lota with a copper coin in it, some 
a brass saucer containing a lighted — 
daik1a is then played continuously and mono- 
tonously, the demon being loudly called on 
tremendously excited, rocks violently to and fro 
with & measured motion (an action for which 
Gujarati provides a technical term—y 44 ), and 


iy 
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at last speaks in a hollow voice announcing him- 


self or herself to be such and such a demon, who 


entered into the sulferer, and who is only to be 


the patient a cure frequently follows the per- 

ormance of the prescribed ceremonies; and if it 
does not, a complaint is sometimes brought 
against the Bhopa for breach of contract! A 
favourite and most efficacious remedy is immer- 
sion in the water of the river at Simlaji in 
Mahi Kanta. When the annnal fair at this 
place is going on, crowds of patients may be 
seen on the banks of the river in the mornin; 
rocking convulsively to and fro with the peculiar 
motion described above. They are then taken 
by their friends into the water, which at that 
season is icy cold, the demon is taunted and 
and often cured. 

Should, however, any one be accused of having 
bewitched the sufferer, the consequences are 
often very serious, the death or mutilation of 
the accused sometimes resulting. Cases have 





| been known of a reputed witch being burnt alive 


on the pyre with her supposed victim; and 
witches sometimes have their eyes burnt out or 
otherwise destroyed to prevent their casting the 
evil eye on other unfortunates. 


Mai iD oP birt IED pgm 
PAPERS ON SATRUNJAYA, to. 
Br THE EDITOR. 
L—Kathidwad and the Jainas, 


Tue peninsula of Kithiawid, or Surashtra, 
m Gujarat, is the Holy land of Western India, 
Among ita sacred places Mount Girniir, the 
ancient Ujjayanta, must have been at a very early 


period a place revered by the Buddhists, who | 


founded their monasteries on its summits, whilst 


their great patron Adoka— the beloved of the 
gods’—engraved his celebrated edict of mercy 
and toleration on the rock at its foot, Bomandth, 
on the south-west coast, where tradition Says 
Krishna died, was the site of the temple of 
Someéwar, ‘ Lord of the Moon,’ the first of the 
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twelve Siva Lingas in India,* and the history 
of the destruction of which by Mahmud of 
Ghazni is familiar to every reader of Indian 
history. Dwirka or Dwiiraka, in the extreme 
west of the peninsula, is the most celebrated of 
the shrines of Krishpa, and where he is fabled 
to have slain Takshak and to have saved the 
sacred books, And not to mention Tulsi 
Syam and places of less note, the sacred hill of 
Satrufijaya, near Palitapd, has probably been a 
sacred place from the earliest times of the Jaina 
worship,—a great tirtha— the first of places of 


The last of these more immediately concerns ua 





for the present ; but before referring to its his- 


tory or buildings, it may be as well to give some 
notices of the sect whose members haveerected ita 
hundreds of temples. 


The Jainas or Srivaks are to be found in most. 


of the large towns of the lower Ganges and in 
Rajputana, but they are most numerous in Guj- 
plies, they are followers of the Jinas or ‘ van- 
quishers’ of sins—men whom they believe to have 
obtained Nirvdaa or emancipation from the con- 
tinual changes of transmigration. With them 
life,—which they do not distinguish from ¢ soul," 


—anil its vehicle matter are both uncreated and 
- dainas are of Bauddha origin. 


‘mperishable, obeying eternal physical laws, with 
which asceticism and religious ceremonial alone 
can interfere. Their ceremonial has therefore 
no real reference to a Supreme Personal God, 
and their doctrine exeludes His Providence, 
This at once points to their connection with the 
Buddhists ; indeed there can be little doubt that 
they are an early heretical sect of the Hina- 
yana school of that persuasion, and probably 
owed part of their popularity, on the decline 
of the purer Bauddha doctrine, to their readier 
admission of the worship of some of the favour- 
ite Hindu divinities into their system, and their 
retention of the tyranny of caste customs. But 
much of their phraseology is of Bauddha origin : 
thus their laity are called Sravakas,— 
‘ hearers,’"—the same nameas among the most 
ancient Buddhists is applied to those who ‘ prac- 
tise the four realities and suppress the errors of 
thought and sight, without being able to eman- 

* The others were Mallibdrjune, at S‘rissilam in Telin- 
paca; Madkols at Ujjain ; Omiara on the Narmada ; 
mores jain; Faidyanath, at Deograh in Ben- 
te : mara at in the 
ER einige ts 
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cipate themselves entirely from the influence of 
passion and prejadice,’ but ‘ who, solely occupied 
with their own salvation, pay no regard to that 
of other men." Then the Buddha is constantly 
spoken of as the Jina or‘ vanquisher;’ his 
exit from existence—like that of the Jaina 
Tirthatkaras—is his Nirvaya; both employ 
the Swastiksor Satya asa sacred symbol; 
the sacred language of the Buddhists is M a- 
gadhi—of the Jains Arddha Magadhi; 
the temples of both sects are Chaityas; those 
who have attained perfection are Arhans: 
and Digambaras or naked ascetics were a Band- 
dha, as well as a Jaina sect.t Further, the 
Jainas indicate South Bihar as the scene of the 
life and labours of nearly all their Tirthaikaras 
as it was of Sikya Sifha. Buddha is often 
called Mahivira—the name of the last Tirthas- 
kara, whose father the Jainas call § id d har- 
tha the ‘ establisher of faith'—the proper name 
viko ; and Mahivira's wife was Yasddi, as 
Buddha's was Yasédhbard, Moreover Maha- 
vira’s is said to have died at P aw, in Bihar, 
about 527 s.c., and Gautama Buddha, between 
Pawiand Kusindra, in 543 not These 
coincidences, together with many analogies of 
doctrine and practice, seem to indicate that the 





Of the history of the origin of the Jainas we 
know little or nothing. Professor Wilson has 
the following remarks :— 

The Bauddhas “are said in one account to 
have come from Banfras in the third century of the 
Christian era, and to have settled about Kane hi, 
where they flourished for some centuries ; at last, in 


| the eighth century, Ak alan ka, a Juin teacher from 


SravanaBelligola, and who had been partly 
educated in the Bauddha college at Ponatags 
disputed with them in the presence of the last 
Banddha prince, Hemasitala, and having con- 
futed them, the prince became a Jain and the 
Bauddh as were banished to Kandy. . . We know 
that the Bauddha religion continued in Gujarat till 
a late period or the end of the twelfth century, when 
Kumara Pala of Gujarat was converted by the 
celebrated Hemachandra to the Jain faith, 
bat by the fourteenth century it seems to have dis- 
appeared from the more southern portion af the 
peninsula. li 


| The Senphbtons J eccteepesde epee PP. 43, 213. 


Gautama, the same number as that. + fe Tirthan- 


karas or Jina. Mahandmo in bis Tikd, in Turnour's 
Mahawqnsa, Intr (ere rp. ixii—tav.) dt,  EExii.— 
ng Rai Bo widiim, p. 91, Compare also the first 
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According to the information procured by Col. 
Mackenzie, “ from the establishment at Sravan 
Belligols, the Jaina of the Dakhan were 
the objects of royal patronage as early as the 
eeventh century before Christ: an inscription 
cut on a rock is added in evidence; but this 
lestimony is solitary, and is at variance with all 
other documents, There is indeed, on the contrary, 
an inscniption placing Chimunda Raya in the 
eighth century of Salivdhana, whilst the only Cha- 
nunda of any note—a prince of Gujarat—flourished 
in the eleventh century of the Christian era, Bat 
the strongest argument against the accuracy of the 
date ia, that amongst a very considerable number 
of Jain inscriptions, or nearly a thousand, there is 
ho other of a similar period. The earliest gronts 
are those of the Jain princes of Home hi, o petty 
state in Maisur, which commence in the end of the 
ninth century, From this they multiply crag inthe 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, particularly under the 
Velala RAjas, and extend to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth under the Rajas of Vijayanagar 
who, although not of the Jaina persuasion, seem 
to have shewn liberal countenance to its professors. 

* To this evidence, which is of the most unexcep- 
tionable description, the traditions of the ¢ 
offer no contradiction. In the Pandyan kingdom 
the Jains rose upon the downfall of the Baud- 
dhas, and were suppressed in the reign of Kuna 
Panod ya, which could not have occurred mach ear- 
lier than the ninth or tenth century,® or might havo 
been aslate as the eleventh. The subversion of the 


Bauddhasof Kanchi by the Jainas tock | 


place, as has already been mentioned, according to 
some authorities, no earlier than Saka T10 or 
A.D. 788. The Baudd ha temples ot Devagond 
and Vellapollam were destroyed by Jaina 
princes in the eleventh century. About the same 
time the Lingawont S'sivas put to death 


Vijala, the Jaina king of Kalydin, and demolished | 


the temples of the sect. Vishnu Verddhana, 

the Veliln Raja of Maisur, waa converted to the 
Vaishnava religicn in the twelfth century. Tt is 
highly probable, therefore, that the Jaina faith was 
introduced into the peninsula about the seventh 
century of the Christian era ; that ita course south 
was stopped at an early period, but that it extended 
itself through the centre and in the west of the 
peninsula, and enjoyed some consideration in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries ; that it was mainly in- 

etrumenta] in ite puteet to the declenaion of the B au d- 
dhas, and that in the twelfth century the joint 


thas me traditions, the date of Kana 
- Ea oso af Silivihana, or A.D, 1078; bat 
here are several reasons fr thia to be 
eM: odura Purdna, and its original t 
ane dea bs tua aed or thie 
attributed ‘to the reign of | 


their date, 
repre is incorrect ; bot there i ev 
they are not moch misplaced."—H. 
Sec, vol. IIL p. #16. 
+ Wilson, Macken , Sena Saw ineey 
+ nthe jovuade of Sf than, Sullawn bedetol Gemkctc 


erroneous, | 


ie Naa “yp rece | 





attack of Saivas and Vaishnavras put o final 
term to its career, and induced ita decline. There 
are, however, still many Jaina establishments in 
the Dekhan, andthe religion is not without numerous 
affluent votaries.”+ 

But whilst it owed its spread in part to the 
persecution of Boddhism in pee Bs yp and 
ninth gro it may have | 


states that—" At hale fitey Hi nonti-dant of 


| the city ( Seng-ho-pu-lo,—Sinhapura) we. reach a 


» built of stone by the King 
(Adoka), Near it is a convent which for « long 
time has not had any devotees. 

_ “Near it, and at a short distance from the 

stupa, they shew the place where the founder of 
ce heretical sect who wear the white garments 
(svetavasa 7{) comprehended the sublime prin- 
ciples that he sought after and began to ex- 
pound the law. Now they shew an inscription 
there. 

“ Beside this place they have built a temple of 
the gods, The sectaries that frequent it enbmit 
themselves to strict austerity ; day and night 
they manifest the most ardent zeal, without 
taking an instant’s rest, The law that has been 
set forth by the founder of this sect has been 
largely appropriated from the Buddhist books, 
on which it is guided in establishing its precepts 
and rules. The more aged of these sectaries bear 
the name of Blikshus Hyasamgariad ; the younger 
they call Chami (Sramaneris—novices), In 
their observances and religious exercises they 
follow almost entirely the role of the Srimanas, 
Only thay retain o little hair on their heads, and 
moreover they go naked. If, by chance, they 
wear garments, they are distinguished by their 
white colour.§ These differences, and other very 
trifling ones, distinguish them fromothers, The 
statue of their divine master resembles, by a sort 
of usurpation, that of Julai (the Tathagata) ; 
it only differs in costame ; its marks of beauty] 


| (mahipurasha lakshanini) are exactly the 


same.”"Y 
Elsewhere Hiwen Thsang frequently met 


| with religionista of the Ching-liang-pu or Sam- 
caiaial ie -@ 


ee Tinks white sera Gen. Conn to 
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matiya school, by which doubtless he designates 
5 ti,” 

Jainas are: the denial of the divine origin and 
authority of the Vedas; reverence for the Jinas, 


who by their susterities acquired & position | 


superior to thatof even those Hinda gods whom 
they reverence; and the most extreme tender- 


mess of animal life, Life “ ig defined to be | 


without beginning or end, endowed with attri- 
butes of its own, agent and enjoyer, consvious, 
subtle, proportionate to the body it animates” 

diminishing with the gnat and expanding 
with the elephant ; through sin it passes into 
animals or goes to hell; through virtue and 
Vice combined it passes into men ; and through 
the annihilation of both vice and virtue it 
obtains emancipation.t The duties of a Yati or 
ascetic are ten,—patience, gentleness, integrity, 
disinterestedness, abstraction, mortification, 
truth, purity, poverty, and continence if and 
the Srivakas “ add to their moral and religions 


code the practical worship of the Tirthan- | 


Karas, and profound reverence for their more 
pious brethren."§ The moral obligations of the 
Jainas are summed up in their fire mahavyra- 
tas, which are almost identical with the 
paéocha-dila of the Bauddhas :—care not to 
injure life, truth, honesty, chastity, and the 
suppression of worldly desires. They enumerate 
four merits or dharmas—tiberality, zentle- 
ness, piety, and penance; and three forms of 
restraint—gorernment of the mind, the tongue, 
and the person. Their minor instroctions are 
in many cases trivial and Indicrous, such as not 
to deal in soap, natron, indigo, 

eat in the open air after it begins to rain, nor in 





the dark, lest = fly should be swallowed: not 


to leave a liquid uncovered lest an insect should 
be drowned ; water to be thrice strained before 
itis drunk; and rayu karma—keeping out 
of the way of the wind, lest it should blow in- 
sects into the mouth.| The Yatis and priests 
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and iron; not to | 
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| carry an Ugha or besom, made of cotton 


thread, to sweep insects out of the way of harm 
as they enter the temples or where they sit 
down, and a Mohomati or mouth-cloth to 
prevent insedts entering the mouth when pray- 
The proper objects of worship are the Jinas 
or Tirthaikaras, but they allow the existence of 
the Hindu gods, and have admitted toa share 
in their worship such of them as they have con- 
nected with the tales of their saints, As among 
nent 


the Banddhas, Indra or Sakra is of 


occurrence, the Jainas distinguishing two prin- 
cipal Indras—S uk ra, regent of the north 
heaven, and I’sina, regent of the south, 
besides many inferior ones: and images of 
Sarasvati andof Devior Bhavani are 
to be found in many of their temples. Nor are 


| those of Hanumin, Bhairava, or Gan- 


¢4a excluded from their sacred places, 
Besides, they have a pantheon of their own, 
in which they reckon four classes of superhuman 
beings, — Bhuvanapatis, Vyantaras, 
Jyotighkas, and Vaiminikas, — com- 
prising—1, the brood of the A sur as, Nigas, 
Garuda, the Dikpilas, &e., supposed to re- 


| side in the hells below the earth; 2, the R&k- 


chasas, Pisichos, Bhitas, Kinnaras, 
Gandharvas, &c., inhabiting mountaing, 
forests, and lower air; 3, five orders of celestial 


| luminaries ; and 4, the gods of present and past 


Kalpas, of the former of which are those born 
in the heavens—S audharma, Tiana, Ba- 


| natkumira, Mahendra, Brahmi, Lién- 
taka, Sukra, Sahasrira, Anata, Pri- 


Dnata, Arana, and Achyuta, &c. Each 
Jina, they say, has also a sort of ‘ familiar’ 
goddess of his own, called a Sasanadert, 
who executes his behests, These are perhapa 
analogous to the Saktis, or Matria of the 
Brahmans; indeed among them we find A m- 
bikd,ansmeof Kaumari, the Saktt of 
Kartikiya,and Chanda and Mahakali, 


| names of Bhivani.{ 





THE DESISABDASAMGRAHA OF HEMACHANDRA. 


which treat of the older Prakrits, and though 


| Several Enropean scholars have given us excel- 


hes Works, vol. L, p. 817; Asiat, Res, vol, 

wwaks or Jains; Trans. B. Asiat. Soc, vol L pee dse toe 
Ama aa Li & i. a: , 

Ph ear L$ 1,83; and conf, Hodgson, Masre- 
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the Desf words with Prakrit equivalents, the 
MS. contains a Sanskrit commentary.t The 
latter explains each Deéi word in Sanskrit, and 
ful forma, At the end of the explanation of 
each verse, one or two Prakrit sentences have 
been added, in order to illustrate the use of the 
Dedis explained. Thus each word is repeated 
three times. The book is divided into eight 
Vargas, vis.—I. Svaravarga ; D1. Words begin- 
ning with gutturals ; IIT. Words beginning with 
palatals ; IV. Words beginning with linguals ; 
V. Words beginning with dentals ; VI. Words 
beginning with labials ; VII. Words beginning 
with the liquids ra, ie va’ VIII. ‘Words 
bey Alert dt OF “The words under each 
letter are arranged according to their length, 
and according to ‘thar meaning. First come 
those that have only one meaning, in the order 
of bisyllabies, trisyllabies, tetrasyllabics, and so 
forth ; and the words having more than one 
meaning make the conclusion. 

The first four verses of the text give the defi- 
nition of the term Deéi, and define the scope of 
the work. They run as follows : — 


lent descriptions of the grammatical structure of 
these dialects, it is to be regretted that only a 
very small portion of their stock of words has 
become known, Our ignorance of the Prakrit 
vocabulary is partly owing to the circumstance 
that, besides the Prakrit passages of the Sans- 
krit dramas—if we except the Buddhistic Pali 
writings—a portion only of one larger Prakrit 
work hag been edited." Sanskritists are deterred 
from the task by the pancity and bed condition 
of the Prakrit MSS. But another equally im- 
portant obstacle to a fuller exploration of the 
Prakrits is the entire want of native yocabula- 
ries, which could do the same service to the 
student of the Prakrits as the Amarakosha and 
kindred works did and still do to the Sanakritist. 
The method of teaching in the Brahmanical | 
achools, as wellas the testimony of various writ- 
ers, make it certaint that. such vocabularies ex- 
isted and were accessible very recently. But no 
work of the kind has, to my knowledge, as yet 
been made known, 

I am happy to be able, to a certain extent, to 
fill this gap in our knowledge of the literature 
of the Prakrits, as I have recently obtained a 
copy of a Dedéidabdasamgraha, written by the 
famous Jaina Polyhistor of the twelfth century, 
Hemachandra or Hemichirya, which contains 
about 4,000 Prakrit words, together with expla- | 
nations in Sanskrit. The MS&,, of which I have 14 IT | 
obtained a loan only for transcription, comprises 
according to the colophon 3,325 délokas (agglo- feeeemr§ shane Preheat WAM 
merations of 32 syllables each) on 74 folios. Its | 3y gexqat of feet ora frat eat : 
date is Samvat 1587. It is correct and in 
good preservation, exeept that the upper edges | TT THMAGATM AAA F TE Paar 


af some leaves havebeen gnawed by rats, whereby 
in one instance two half lines and on several aidan Saas sear gfe ij 
artery Tat 18 pI) 


pages a few letters have been lost. It is writ- : naa 

ten in Devan characters, but presenta the | 

archaic his © letters usual in Jains MSS. | ‘Glory to the language of the Jinendras, 

Hence it is frequently very difficult to distin- | which is difficult on account of the employment 

guish between w and o, between tth and chchh, | of parallel passages not explained by the com- 
mentators (gama),§ of categories** andof , 
the secrets of which got to the hearta of the 


and between j/k and 55h, 
wise, and which comprises all other languages. t+ 
AE EES ee ee 































Besides the text of the Deéiéabdasamgraha, 
which is written in Prakrit Aryis and gives 
SS ne Be Te ae 


a. 
The metic is Gf a Uae, be read suhas. 





"Bei text aod commentary ar are Hemachandra's work as | chi 
ng be seen from the i ae. Desi duheande- | Apara 





pha prityah nandarbhithpi durbo dt 


ape ice tabepre elon, bas 
eee the coop of See eaenta 
chandravirechiti svopajnadbes'‘iaamgraha vrittivasbtams 

vargab eacolptabl 


tha devh daivion path sitrfas eabaraychipl e&beriea | 


a ge pce ge 
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2. ‘This collection of Desi words, which ig 
easy because they are arranged in alphabetical 
order, is composed in order (to remedy) the con- 
fusion caused (in the minds of students) by the 
astonishment arising from the fragrance of the 
Prakrit works.* 

8. ‘Those words are incloded here which aro 
not explained in (my) grammar, nor known from 
the Sanskrit dictionaries, nor owe their origin to 
the power called gaupi lakshan (i.e. are not 
common words used in a metaphorical sense).t 

4. ‘Endless are the forms that are used in the 
Dedi ia (used here) to denote those words only 


which have been used since immemorial times in 


Prakrit.'t 

Hemachandra’s collection tneludes, therefore, 
only those words which have been ‘used since 
immemorial times in Prakrit literature or speech," 


and which cannot be derived from their Sanskrit | 


prototypea according to the rules of Prakrit 
grammars, as well as those Sanskrit words which 
have changed their meaning in Prakrit, provided 
that the change is not due to a metaphorical 
use. He ercludes oll Tadbhavas, as well as the 
greater number of the Tateamas and the substi- 
tutes for Sanskrit roota. These principles have 
not, however, been strictly adhered to in the 
body of the work, More than once the example 
of his predecessors, amongst whom he names 
Gopila and Drona most frequently, has moved the 


author to admit verbal derivatives which ought | | 
not to have been included. He discusses every | 


one of these cases in the commentary, and tries to 
excuse his departore from his general role, In 
thig respect, as well as by the carefol examina- 
tion of the cvidenee regarding doubtful words, 
he shows hia scholarly taste and raises himself 
far above the common book-makers, who are so 
numerous among the writers on the Hindu 
Sastras, 


* Des’ sa bdens dav’ ia iatriayuchyanke "I 
Sibs'es badesiv' iat loin pariroolapens 


pallaritam pridur- 
bhutam kvachid arthisam rhatvens ener oro dr 


vinischayabhiavens krachidgatinog 
thataya yaktuldhalam tenskulatvam | 
AA hothorawanapabbraabine eb 






muddharaniva iti parapachik 
a ira pa aot vabdaokm 
weskal 








ip 4 may taint ee Sanokritiste 10 eo 
what the Dest words are like, I subjoin a 


portion of the words beginning with 4 (a), 
together with their Sanskrit equivalents :— 


af PaaMacnst at = 
3a FT Ae: 
HTS ATTA: WAT TE T 








ae aia Te Nee ony ag 


yathd markbe baillo gon 
destealdtasarnytabe oa ni 
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area = -ePorqrypeyaq 
Sear Tet arta 





MEMORANDUM ON THE SHOE QUESTION AS IT AFFECTS THE PARsig. 
BY REV. JOHN WILSON, D.D, BOMBAY. 


A GREAT aversion exists in the Pirsi commn- 
nity to the taking off of shoes as they enter public 
or private houses ; and on this aversion they al- 
most uniformly act, even thongh they decline to 
render the other token of respect,—the uncovering of 
the bead, customary among tribes and peoples 
to uncover either their head or feet when taking 


oaths, standing in the witness-box, or engaging in | 


religious services. Their disinclination to uncover 
their feet, resta, Iam persuaded after much inquiry, 
on the peculiarities of the religious system which 
they observe, and not on mere self-assertion or un- 
politeness, All who are intimately acquainted with 
the Parsie will admit that, in matters of mere cour- 
tesy, they are a considerate and pliant people. It 
is in part owing to this feature of their character 
Get oll erat er. Dere been on such good terms 
pC EL ys GOA Png mora 

which the Pirsis consider the rule of their 

aod pr-ctice, is Physiolatry, or the audapies 








Nature, and particalarly of the distinctive Ele- 
menta by the ancients. The earth and 
ocean (os well os light and fire, the heavenly 
bodies, and the treasures of the atmosphere) are 
ing to recognized rules, from natural and ceremo- 
nial defilement. 

The Pirate, in consistency with the principle now 
referred to, consider themselves aa guilty of a defile- 
ment of the earth when they touch it with their bare 
feet, except when they are offered bodily to the 
earth, with effusions of water made upon them in 
artievlo mortis, The Pirsis. saen praying to fire 


in their own bouses, or when repeating general 


prayers, keep on their shoes, 

The Parsi Mobeds, when they enter the A Hahgdh, 
or sanctom of the Fire-Altar, leave their walking 
shoes without, exchanging them for slippers kept in 
readiness at the entrance of the Atishgéh. Besides 
alippers, they may have on stockings when they 


| approach the altar. The slippers they leave at the 
| margin of the holy place when they resume their shoes. 
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The customs of the Parais in reference to these 
matters, am persuaded, are of great antiquity. 
I have numerous Sassanian coins and a few medals 
in my collection, On their reverse they have 
all a fire-altar with one or two worshippers 
represented having both their head ond feet 

A plate given by Anquetil da Perron 


sents a Paral repeating the prayer of the Kusti, | 


or sacred cinctire, with his head covered and shoca 
on his feet. In describing the Civil and Religious 


Usages of the Parsis, Anquetil thus writes :-—“ Lea | 


Mobeds sont sans sonliers dans I’ Ateach-gah : ils 
n'ont que dea chaussons ; ou s'ile se servent de pan- 
toufles, il faut qu'en sortant ils les laissent dans 
VAtesch-¢ih. Los mimes précautions doivent avoir 
lieo & V'égard de I Ixesch-khanéh. Il n'est padres 
possible d'aller dans Jes rues gana qne lea souliers 
deviennent impurs, ce qui oblige de lea quitter en 
sotrant dans |’ Ateech-gih ; ot faire trois gims les 
pieda onda c'est commettre, & chaque gim, le péchd 
Farman.” In corroboration of thin statement, he 
refers to the Paral Raviits, or Collections of Tradi- 
tions and Correspondence (between the Pirsis of 
India and the Zorosstriana of Persia). I have read 





repre- | tion of the covering or uncovering of ot, except 
well as to strip himself of his clothes, when he 
enters water to drag from it a dead body (Vendi. 
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his testimony to the chief Dastur of the Kadamf 


| Parsis of Bombay (now holding the office of the 


me ita accuracy, 
of the fe 





i 
: 


I repent of it” (Patit Kod, 19). If Tice 
only I have 


if I have gone om 


a 





the Jhalits. When Sirang Deva died Pratap Sifths 
succeeded him, and his brothers served onder him. 


They had five handred horse, They lived in the 


Mowla, plundering the Yddava's country. A com- | 


phant, bathing in it, was slain by Pratiip and Ar 
Sifhs. They killed also tha nid ‘whos he 
heard of it, Bhima declared that, though previously 
he had intended only to seize them, ha would now 
think it no fault to alay them, When the brothers 
meantime Prithirdja sent for them: he gave them 
granta (pata) of villages and 
fully in bis servic comi spahevias Pat 
hie feet on their heads. te Hees one 
hire Rested mht tice aed oer ed in his 
+ among Sdimanta, having made a brilliant 








* About 70 lines descriptive of the army and its march omitted J.B. 
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eaibhea Cheong ths ‘okjaas Freud Gt baad been, 
Bhagwin attacked him. WNoarsifiha cast his arm 
round him and plunged his dagger into hia belly : 


the valiant Bhagwin also fell to the earth; ‘alas! | 
‘alas I’ sounded in the world of mortals: victory It | 


‘ victory !" in the abode of the Suras. Gokal rushed 
on like a furious elephant, or like lightning burst- 
ing from the sky. He threw himeelf upon Kaimis 
brandishing his gur7, Kaimis cut him down with 
his sword as one cuts a plantain tree. Vishon sent 
Garuda to receive him. MAédhava KEhawie burst 
open the door and threw himself between the com- 
batants, Dagger in hand he struck down the Pra- 
mira, Therage of Kanh was appeased. Hai! hai! 


sounded in the darbir. The companions ond | 


servants of the Chiluk, hearing what had happened, 


a a, some passed to noarga : debta contracted 
in a former life were paid off. For two gharis 
(48 minutes) the played: a hundred and 
an Aber Dae alais by Kanh; the rest flod : the 
Somes‘a, raging like Kila, slew the seven 
Bhima and was victorious. Then he 


river of blood flowed in the bazar. 
rija went to his house and said—“ Why have you 


the » 





Chink to his house and slew him.” Kanh replied, 
“Why laid he his hand on his moustache?" “0 


women or in battle. aiametuasteee 
cece! Metin Ddeiatra onl i sc 


In 8. 1138 (A.D. 1081) Prithirfja mounted the 


| Serene st Debi, trom which Aeeigets sok 


On « subsequent occasion, Prithirdja, having dis- 
buried in the Khatwan (@¥), 


covered property went Ds 
ee eon maanisue Re ¥ice 
to call Sdmarsifha Rawal of Chitror, the 


ao ae eee ee 
THE CANARESE COUNTRY COMPARED WITH THE COUNTRIES 
ADJACEMT TO IT. 


TRANSLATED BY REV. F. KITTEL, MERKARA. 





edad Eases MT subjects, always 
beng Be Spel Bee He may have lived 
Dascarrrion oy Covxraizs. 


(Prose version.) 
On each road are thorns of the shabby Ocy- 


fruits to suck (instead of mangos). Can one de- 
clare the east to be rich 7 (v. 2.) 

Whithersoever you look you see thorns of the 

pracy st all the people, even when 

indistinetly. The north 1s pot 

Seautiful (v. 8). The rillages are far from each 


other ; water is met with every ten miles ; there 
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is no shade to stand under. The road to the 
north is not to be taken (rv. 4). 

With your dish of great millet you have many 
varieties of split pulse and the milk of well-fed 
buffaloes. Look at the riches of the muddle 
country [* (v. 5.) With your dish of Panicom 
you have suitable split pulse and a lump of 
butter as big as a sling-stone. Look at the 
means of the middle country 1*(v. 6.) Youhave 
your cakes of wheaten flour and the milk 
of the lusty buffaloes, and enjoy the love of a 
modest female. I have not seen the like (v. 7). 
May cake-dust (that does not satiate) fall into the 
mouth of him who says that the country, wherein 
Bengal gram and wheat are sown and grown, 
should be burnt ! (v. 8.) 

The forest (of the west) is foll of immatare 
fruits ; the country is full of huge trees ; pro- 
mises are not kept. I have had quite enough of 
the Hill country (malaniida,v. 9). The climate 
is damp; bellies are swollen ; ah, why should 
one go to a country where sinners stir and eat 
(their food) :with wood (ladles—r. 10)? There 
are green ginger and turmeric ; there are jag- 
gary and betel; there are good jack-frnits to 
eat. Can one declare the Hill country to be a 
good one 7? (vy. 11.) There is rice water, there is 
mod, there are hot dwellings, there are wives 


features of the Hill country ! (v. 12.) 





(But) in this (southern) direction Asuras have 
been born as men; Dadadira's (Ravapa's) enemy 
has given them their name ond rejected the re- 
gion of the Tigulast (i.e. Tamulians) (rv. 13). 
There are the Kalakita poison, and such malic 
as you might experience if vou trusted a scor- 
pion, I have had quite enongh of the wind of the 
Tiguias, who are like mean dogs that bark in a 
deserted village (v.14). Better than a friend of 
the Tiguias is a barking bitch; better than 
the shadow of the Maguli treet is the alli- 
gator of swallowing habits (v. 15). How shall 
I tell the self-conceit of the country where 
reasoning§ has been born! Sankara’s] worship 
(pija) is practised excessively in the south 
(v.16). | 

In the east is passion (raga), in the north 
abstract contemplation (yoga), and mere sick- 
ness (roga) in the west; the south is the resi- 






dence of sensual pleasure (bhoga, ¥. 17). In the 


east people have no proper waists (or perhaps 
“clothes™), inthenorth they have no proper words, 
in the west they are greatly given to anger, in 
the south they are pompous (v.18). Tha east 
is for whoremasters (vita), the north for jesters ~ 
(vidishaka), the west for villainous catamites 
(pithamardaka), and the south for very smart 


| fellows (nagarika, v. 19), The east is for Has- 
that are gratifying. Oh, look at the relieving | 


tinis, the north for Chitrinis, the west for San- 


| khinis, and the south for Padminis§ (v. 20). 





NOTES CONCERNING THE NUMERALS OF THE ANCIENT DRAVIDIANS. 
By Exv. F. KITTEL, MEREAERA. 


Or the mental faculties of the ancient Dravi- 
dians their Numerals bear some witness. From 
them we learn that when apparently still free 
from all Aryan influence, they contrived to 
count up to a hundred. The earliest state of 
did not make it necessary: to go higher. In the 
same way, not before the tribes that at present 
form the Aryas of the West had left their 
&c., did these feel the necessity of the number 
“sahasra.” This sahasra was, in course of time, 






oF ot) 





also incorporated by them into their own lan- 
country of growth (belavala). 





pe has sankhe, ia & corruption 
of sinkbye, the a ae Salle a ~ 
or the Veddatist S'ankars (S’an- 


guage, Wherein it bears the forms sdsira, 
sasir, sivira, iyira. 7 
As we have seen, the early Dravidians were 
not behind the body of the Aryas in count- 
ing. To show their way of thinking in produc- 
ing the numerals, we give the numerals up to 
ge da er with the nearest worda indicative 
of their meaning. The longer forms stand b 
themselves, the shorter are used only as the first 


‘members of compounds (compare Gondi Nu- 


merals in the Indian Antiquary, p. 129), 

1. ondu, onru (pronounce : ondu), ofiji, 
or, Or, om, on. ondu, ottu, to be 
undivided, be one, A unit without a branch.** 





JaxvARy, 1875.] 





oP ig ts eradu, eral, raddo, iru, 

ir, ir, in, ip. ir, fr, to split. The split- 

ting off of a branch. =e ee 

$. miinru (pronounce: mindu), miru, 
miji, muyyo, mun, mi, mu, mun, 
mur, toadvance, grow. A further advance,t 

4 nilku, néfigu, naéku, nal, nar, 
nau, ni. In the formation of this word the 
idea of evenness seems already to have guided 
the Dravidians, as the nearest root is nal, 
to be beautifal, nice, sufficient (nat gu, 
beauty). An evenness.t 

5, ayda, ayndu, afiju, aynu, ayii, 
ayn, aym, af, ay, ay, aydu, to go; 
to obtain (conf. isu, to make go, throw). The 
counting of the fingers of one hand forms a 
going or one turn: a tarn.§ 

6. fru, ji aru, ir, iru as a verb is 

stated to express the meaning of samarthatva, 

. ¢, to be strong, or to strengthen; the nume- 









ral, therefore, seems to convey the idea of ad- 
dition, conf, No, 3: further addition.| 


| 7 @fu, 6], eLep. ef, 61, to rise. A still 


greater rising. 
entu, ettu, enma, em, en en, tu 

count, Probably “acomputation of two 

even numbers." conf. No. 4. 

9. om-battu, on-badu, om-bay, or- 
m-ba, One less than the combination, i. e. 
one from ten,** See No. 10, 

10. pattu, pandu, pannu, padin, pa- 
du, padi, payin, pay, pa. patta, 
Pparru (pronounce: pattu), to come to- 
gether, join, A joining or combination of all 
the ten fingers.tt 
Hundred with the Dravidians is nar, ni- 

ru, nidu. Its root is nun, nun nur, 

nar, to become small, fine, pointed, smooth or 
powdered ; conf. No. 3. Point, extremity of 
computation. 


REVIEW. 


Higginbotham and Co., Madras, 1872. 

CoLenRooke’s Essa va, contributed in the firet place 
to the Asiatic Hesearches and the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, are memoirs of the highest 
value, and, from their excellence and accuracy, have 
from their first appearance been justly regarded as 
standards of reference on the mattera to which 
they relate. MM. Abel Hémugst, E. Burnouf, and 
V. Cousin early brought them to the notice of con- 
tinental sevens, and in 1833 M. Panthier prepared 
a careful version in French of the five essays relat- 


7S 
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Bn 





gee art 
Sorte 
sedating sanenede 
du is joined, the root is 
shortened indy bese) 





so learned and conscientious, that cir nunguam 
satis faudandes, as he has been so justly styled 
by Dr. Stenzler in the ace to his recent 
beantiful edition of the Aighw Vanesa; for we 
do not hesitate to say that, without the excellent 
works of Mr. Colebrooke on the Sanskrit lan- 
guage and the most abstruse sciences of India 
—where he lived thirty years o5 a member of 
the administration—the knowledge, so far complete, 
of the language of these sciences, and of the 
sciences themselves, might have been almost in- 
definitely retarded in Europe. For, only to speak 
of the Essays on the Philosophy of the Hindus, 
Mr. Colebrooke has read all the numerous Sanskrit 
works on that philosophy he had succeeded in pro- 
curing, and it is from the methodical extracts and 
resuméa from these works that he has composed his 
pn ee 
“way. Asakind ofanalogueof vayiru, baiij i, belly, 

ae Se oa, this ma an affix to form 
Terbal nouns: it is me. 


) ; i ge Fy af, 
In ormba the m ie the Binds. 
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memoira—precious models of exposition aud philo- 
sophical analysis—in which the European scholar 
withdraws himself to allow us almost constantly 
to converse with the Indian writers, which secures 
for these abridged expositions of the philosophical 
systems of India the highest amount of coufl- 
dence and accuracy possible.” 

Colebrooke himaelf published a selection of his 
Miscellaneous Essays in two volumes in 1837, but 
the work goon became scarce, and in 1955 a reprint 
in small type appeared simultaneously at Leipzig 


and London, containing thirteen of them, or tha — 


whole of the first volume, and three casaye—On 
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Indian Claes, the Jatus: & and the Muhommadar 
from the second. Mears Higginbotham & Ca of 
careful reprint of Cole- 
brooke's own edition, which, except in the Sanskrit, 
is not only page for page but line for line and lite- 
ratim the aame as the . This will render 
the work very eseful to thoes who heve cocssion to 
turn up the reforenoes to these anny s U2, UPS See 
writers, We cannot help regretting, however, that 
references to other sources of information have not 


been added. 
A memoir of the author from the Asiatic Journal 
is prefixed, 








CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA, 


KHATRIS. 
nhdisrwleimne Rurede sr yokrnersien | | 
Sin,—I have p the letter about KAatris, con- 
tributed by aed White, Assistant Collector of 
Futtehpur,? and being my es member of that 
caste (Dehliwdl Khatri), [ beg to offer a few remarka, 
The story of Parasuram and the escape of o 
pregnant Kshatriya woman in the house of a Brah- 


man is generally believed as the origin of the 


Khatris. Every one of that caste looks to the 
Panjib os his home, and upto the present time it 
contains the largest proportion of the Khatri popula- 
tion, which gradually lessens as you descend towards 
the east, until it almost totally dissppearas beyond 





Patna, Only very recently o number of Panjabi — 


Ehatris have, for purposes of trade, settled in 
Calcutta. Khatris are dispersed throughout almost 
all the large towns of Upper India, but a Khatri 
family will scarcely be found south of the Vindhya 
range. Halfa century ago a few families settled at 


Hydrabad when Chandu Lal Khatri was the Nizam's | 


prime minister, 

Judging from their physiognomy, they aro of pare 
Aryan blood. Next to Kashmiris they are tho fairest 
race in Hindustan; next to Brahmons they are the 
moat religious clans, reading much of the Hindu scrip- 


tures, As Guru Niinak belonged to this caste, he is | 


regarded as the patron or national saint of the 
Khatris. His and his successors’ compositions 
(We GIES) ore locked upon: with great reretence and 


have considerably !nfluenced their morals, manners, 
and customa, weaning them to a great degree from 
many superstitions still clung to by other Hinds 
tribes. This leads some to suspect their being 
genuine Hindus. Not only Lahna but almost all 
the ten successors of Ninak were Khatria. NdAnak- 


ghahi fakirs are reverentially received in our } 


families. Chandu L&l used to feed thousands of 
fakira cvery day. When ho had reached the height 
of his prosperity at the Nizam’s Court, he presented 





to the Akhada of Nirmal fakirs some lakhs of 
rupecs. Its management reste with the Mahant 
and Pancha of that large body. Thoy lend the money 
on good security to Rajas and ‘The ex- 
Penses of food, &c., of the whole body, which comains 


‘Mr, White nye—" Khatris themselves allow that 
they hare comparatively lately come from westward, 
and this is conclusively proved by the distribution 
of their sub-divisions” (the Panjabi, Lahori, Dehliwil, 
Purbi, and, I may add, by one more—the Agriiwiil). 
Panjib, meaning towns beyond Lahor, and Purab, 
meaning towns in the east of Allahabad, Mirsapir, 
Banaras, Patna, &c., which are mostly inhabited by 
Purbi Khatrig, are all situated in Hindustan Proper. 
Thereiano ground for Mr. Whito's conjecture that they 
have, like the Jats, come from some country beyond 
the Hailes: Had such been the case, Khatri, like Jats, 
would have been denominated by the Brabmans 


| Sudras or Miechhas. No pious Brahman eats food 


cooked by a Jat, but most will if prepared by a 
Khatri. I once asked an elderly member of our 
family why we, though living at Agra, are called 
Dehliwils, Heexplained that his great-great-grand- 
father, having fled from Debli with his family on 
the general massacre of ite inhabitants by Nadir 
Shah, settled at Agra, consequently by the way of 
distinction people called them ‘ Dehli wails.’ Tt may 
be fairly conjectured that Khatris, - whom—in 
order to preserve purity of blood—family relations 
are still most ‘scrupulously enquired into before 
forming marriage connections, might split into 
divisions, when, from the want of facility of com- 
munication, intercourse with one another had par- 
tially stopped for bundreds of years. Khatris of 
Lahor, Dehli, Agra, and Purab married, dined, attend- 
on gocial ceremonies with those of their own oF 


gre@hchs distinct divisions. They all have 
same stories and traditions of their origin, the same 


* Ind, Ani., vol, I., p. 269, 
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ee Meee ! | 
cdiaigbids ad! "are ‘Shieh has with them already 
tort sesed arin Urdu. As Ehatris emoetly in- 





oi Micke aicteoe tee oa of shoes by females, 


&c., have crept not only into our society, but alao 


among Kayaths, Agrawdl Banias, Oawals,&c, Khatria 
and Kayaths use a greater number of Persian words 
in familiar than other Hindus, — 

T append the following notes, which may interest 
some readers -— 

1. Inthe time of Nanak the site on which the now 
commercial townof Amritsar stands, was a forest. 
with a pond, chonvatdaaulcg fitted for retired 
fakirs. - onee in ¥ with many others, 


went to bathe in it; he dipped in and was lost. 


sight of. His associates gave him up for lost, and 
remained there without food and drink, bewailing 
the untimely death of their favourite, They searched 
for his body in the water but could not find it, On 


the third day, to their great joy and astonishment, he 


suddenly appeared on the surface of the water with 
steaming hot Afondhog (a aweetmeast), since held 
sacred to him, in bis right hand and. repeating the 
words “ Wah Gurijyi! Dhanyad Guruji. Sath Gurii- 
jif” meaning ‘Glory to the Teacher. He is blessed. 
He alone is trac.’ The terms signifying God are 
mostly used on solemn occasions and in saluting 
oneanother, His companions, thus convinced uf his 
divine origin, became his proselytes, To comme- 
morate the miracle the institution of Kadhiya 


Prosdde (HET WIT) was established? among the | 


Khatri, 
2. The Khatris are descendants of a warlike race. 


The fame Khatri occurs in the Indian History since — 


the time of Baber when he visited Guru Nanak. 
They were constantly employed by the Mughul 
emperors as soldiers. Toder Mall, the celebrated 
financier of Akbar. belonged to this caste.t Au- 
rangzeb gent all the Khatri forces on the great 
expedition into the Dekhan against the kings of 


Golkonda and Bijapur and the Marithas. Great 
was the slaughter in the imperial armies ; the Khatri 
and Hindno forces were almost annihilated. On the 
return of the camp to Debi, the widows, sisters, 











para dhe gape toaatle bewailing the loss of 
those dear to them, surrounded the palace asking for 


support. There was no such thing asa pension under 


the Muhammadan rule. Promising them to devise 
suitable means for their maintenance, Aurangzeeb bade 
them go home ; and summoned Lallu and Jagdhar, 
two Khatri chiefa, to take their advice in the matter, 
The prudent Muhammadan ruler thought ‘df the 
desirability of ‘re-marrying their widows, but they 
said, in reply, that it was beyond their power to in- 
troduce the system, though very advisable, until 

they should consult with their caste-fellows on the 
matter. A grand meeting of the Khatris of Dehli 
a bond, but when Lallu and Jagdhar's turn came, 
they refused until they should get the permission of 
their old mother, They went home and explained 
the whole to her, She tauntingly answered—" If 
you are fully determined to introduce the Muham- 

madan Vitek system ‘among us, which shall for 
ever stamp your name with the black stain of heter- 


| odoxy, selecta good old fellow of eighty for my 


husband.” The youths, thus pat'to same, went he 
more to the P 

The meeting waited ‘Talla and Jogdhar's return 
from morning till evening ; one of the number in 
despair taking a stone threw it into a well, repeat- 
ing the words ‘aise li tusi main jaya Lallu eur 
Jagdhar, meaning ‘let Lallu and Jagdbar go, I 
won't wait any longer." The sentence has since 
passed into a preverb, The moeting dispersed 
without deciding the question. On the following day 
the report was made of this disregard to the royal 
mandate; the Emperor, in his usval indignation, 
dismissed all Khatria from the imperial service and 
proclaimed that they should never be taken into state 
employ. Thus thousands were thrown out of busi- 
ness and beganto starve. One day they suddenly 
surrounded the imperial palace, humbly sopplicat- 
ing the Emperor to provide for their livelihood, 
Aurangzeb thonght it prudent to appease the en- 
raged mob. He promised them support, but he was 
not willing to restore them to their former positions. 
The next day a royal Arman waa granted thom, 
conferring on their caste the sacle privilege and 
monopoly of Dafali, or profession of broker, in the 
bazars of Dehli and Agra. Since that time the pro- 
fession, though now humble, has been confined to 
Khatyis, Even onder British rule, in which free- 
dom of choice is the privilege of every subject, 
eelebrator's friends, relations, and neighbo invited for 
the oocacion. When the sermon is over, 


and with him all th He 
fakir stands up, and with him pr aati ry. He repenta aloud 


the tenetaand prayers —ddie rales 
rifcation af the one Eternal Bain 3 without form, Creator 


and Pretecto At the of each hr 
the party nag egret fahit in a See ak 
Gadi After this ie one prese erhc tn hace “The 
ends with the distribution of the contents of tha 


ceremony 
pan os trent (prude) & ot — 
laa ss letter on ory mg eon nant aa area 
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very few dare intrude upon their rights. A greater 
number now, finding lettera more lucrative, attend 


English schools and colleges. Not «few of them | 


enjoy coveted posts of trust under the Government. 


Kast Narre. 
Sirsa, Allahabad, 12th Oct. 1872. 
Ihe same. 


Sim,—Your correspondent Mr. White (Ind. Ant., 
vol. L, p. 289) wishes for information about the 
caste of Khatri in Hindustan. He says—“ One 


account is that they are sons of a Rajput (Kshatri- | 


ya) woman by a Sudra father. Iam not inclin- 
ed to place any reliance on statements like thia, for 


the simple reason that every caste which cannot — 


explain its origin invariably invents the Kshatri- 
ya theory of paternity.” A reference to the In- 
stitutes of Manu, chap, V. v. 12, 13, 16, and 28, will 
alow that atribe called Kshatri existed then and 
held the same theory of paternity, B. 


EARLY INDIAN BUILDINGS. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

S1a,—On the 4th of January 1871 Babu Rijen- 
Bengal, the object of which was to expose certain 
fallaciesinto which, he believed, [had fallen in treat- 
ing of the history of Architecture in India. 

As my answer was easy and obvious, I thought of 
replying at once, but on second thoughts it appeared 
more fair to allow the Babu to substantiate hia 


accusations by stating his reasons at full length be 


fore doing so, and I thought also that in the interval 
he might see reason to modify the crode statements 
he then put forward. 

Though nearly two years have elapsed since his 
paper was read, he has made no signa of resuming 
the subject, and I am now informed that we must 
Wait till the Greek kalends for the publication of 


his essay. Under thee circun 


dissenting from the B&bu's conclusions. 


The passages in which they are Principally stated 
are the following :-— 


rT An opinion is gaining ground that the anci . 


Aryans were not proficient in the art of building 
substantial edifices with stone and bricks, but that 
the primitive Hindus were dwellers in thatched huts 
and mud houses, Mr. Fergusson, who has adopt- 
ed this opinion, adds that the Hindus learnt the art 
of building from the Grecians, who came to India 
with Alexander, and that the oldest specimens of 
architecture in the country appear to ba in the firat 

stage of transition from wood to stone. 
“It is denied” (by the Babu) “ that the Bad- 
Proceedings Asiatic Society, Janoary 1871, 

find in any : 





number of quarriers, 


| « Chaptaro” Gare of Francs; England, aieais 





domestic arta of the Abyssiniana, It is difficult t 
believe that Alexander brought with him any large 


had taken possession of on their way to: Abyatinis 
and political, with their former foes, till the acces. 


§ 


| 





' 
and Russia, and established missions in their capi- 
tala at Paris, London, Berlin, and St. Petersburg ; 
and, from the reports of bis agente and constant— 
intercourse with foreigners, this enlightened monarch 


was led to introduce into bis own country some 


| European arts hitherto unknown in Central _ 


but at the same time adapting them carefully to 
the state and wants of his own people. 

Substitute Bactria for Egypt, and Asoka for 
Theodore IV., and you get pretty nearly what I 
believe, and always have belioved, in this matter, 


but a very different thing from what the Bibu re. 


| Presents me as saying or believing. 


As for the “mud” and “ thatch" of the preyi- 
ous part of the quotation, they are entirely the 
Babu's own creation ; no such words occur in any 
work I ever wrote, nor any expression in any degree 
analogous to them, My belief on the contrary ig, 
and always was, that the palaces of the Mauryan 
kings of Palibothra were at least as extensive—per. 
tainly more gorgeous—and probably cost as much 
money as those of the Mughiul emperors of Agra 
and Delhi, yet they certainly were in wood. 


| LT -will not ask the 


Babu to undertake | 
journey now, but if he will take the trouble oily 
mine a set of photographs of the palaces of the 
Burmese kings at Ava, Amirapura, or Mandalay 
or of the 101 monssteries that line the shores of 
the Irawadi, or of the buildings at Bankok, he will 





slate 1873.) 


Siahorie av Uisiiher UF Gl eaiacutind wholly in, 


wood—above the foundation—infinitely more gor- 
geous and more artistic than the pukka palaces of 
Calcutta, to which his knowledge of the ort seems 
to be confined. Thetruth of the matter is, that ex- 


cept for its one great defect—want of durability— | 


wood is a better building material, especially in 

hot climates, than stone. iy edcta GE far givbes 

spaces being roofed, with far fewer pointg of sup- 

port, It admits of framing, and consequently of 

immense economy of material ; and italluws of carv- 

Sy gilding, aud painting to an extent with difficul- 
attainable 


in stone. If the Mauryan kings | 


Soeereae Pies Gee edatie oh canton 
without any hankering after brick and mortar im- 
mortality, they were right to use wood instead of 
stone, as the kings of Burmah and Siam now do. 
The Mughul emperors thought of posterity, and we 
are grateful to them for so doing, but I would like 
to see a wooden palace that had been built by Akbar. 
Fattehpur Sikri-would have been a dwarf and 
nein in comparison, 

The question, however, is not one for argument 
bot of fact, I have before me some hundreds of 


photograplis of eaves in Western India and Bibar— 


of Baddhistrails and, ys—auch for instance ag 
those of Sanchi, and of other buildings erected be- 
tween 250 8.0, and the Christian era. All these, 
without asingle exception, are literal copies in stone 
of the forms of wooden carpentry, and such aa no 
people could have used who had ever wen or been 
familiar with stone architecture. Besides thia, all 
the bag-reliefs at Sanchi, in the first century of the 
Christian era, tell the same tale. The basement of 
the houses, as of our modern wooden bungalow, the 
solid parts of the town walle—all in fact that can be 
called engineering are in stone or brick; all the 
superstrocture is even then in wood, like the riba in 
the roof of the caves, These are such patent facts 
that I donot believe that any one, who will take the 
trouble to examine the evidence, can arrive at any 
other conclusion than [ have done. 

In his haste to find fanlt, it does not seem to have 
occurred to the Babu that he was accusing me of 
saying that “ Alexander brought quarriers, masons, 
and architects to teach the Hindus"—Greek archi- 
tecture, I presume—which I neverdid aay; and then 
that I stated that the Hindus, during the two centu- 
ries anda half that elapsed before the Christian era, 
were employed in elaborating a perfectly original 
style of their own, without any trace of foreign 
influence, except perhaps ornament here and there 
which may be Assyrian or Persian. [am at a loss 
to guess how the Bilbo can reconcile these contra- 
dictory statements, anless it be thus, From the firet 
time I wrote on Indian architecture to the present 
day, I have always saserted that Indian stone archi- 

tecture commenced with Asoka, 250 n.c.° I do 
sitheie! and never pretended to know, of any build- 
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agupta, The quarriers, masons, ° 
and architects whom Alexander brought with him 
must, consequently, all have been over a hundred 


fig’ to old an Chad 


years old before they commenced to impart their 
knowledge to the Hindus. Perhaps they may at 


that advanced age have been too feeble to impart 
their knowledge, or perhaps they had forgotten their 
native arte, I must leave to the Babu to explain 
how this may be ; but certain-it is they left no trace 
of their art on anything now known to exist in India. 
The truth of the matter is, the Babu has read my 
works in a hazy, lazy, oriental kind of way, and has 
hastily drawn from them conclusions much more 
in accordance with hia own personal feelings than 
with anything he found in any writings of mine. 
Tf he follows the same course in future, and does 


pot read hia Sanskrit works with more care, and quote 


from these with more accuracy than he has done 
from my works, we may safely predict that anything 
he may write about the ancient architecture of the 
Hindus won't be worth much more than the value 
of the paper on which it is written. 

Langham Place, Nov. 1872. Jas Fesousaos. 





Query. 

I gave been lately so fortunate as to discover a 
MS. of a Prikrita Grammar, by Subha Chandra, 
entitled Sabdi Chintimant. The concluding lines 
aro: iti. - of Subhachandra virachitdyim 


: svopajnas‘abda-chint&inani vrittau dviti yasya adbyi- 


yasya chaturthah pidah ; samdpto ‘yam. vrittils, 
From this it would seem that the MS. is complete. 
Tt consists of two adyfyas each containing fuur 
pides. Subha Chandra follows Hemachandra’s ar- 
rangement of the Prikrita shtras, not that of Vara- 
ruchi, Bhdnaha, and others. But he gives Hema- 
chandra’s sitras here and there in a slightly differ- 
ent order, and adds a few sfitras of his own; thus 
in the beginning of the work, which commences 
with a series of samjod sfitraa (on technical terms) ; 
a feature which, I believe, is unique in this work 
on Prikrita Grammar, It is clearly later than 
Hemachandra's Grammar, and appears also. to take 
notice of later Prikrit formations. 

Ishal) feel much obliged to any one who can 
give me further information on this work ; especi- 
ally who Subhachandra waa, aod when be lived - ; and 
whether there are any other MSS. of hia wnek 
known to exist, and where. 

Benares, Nov. 18,1872. A. F. Rupour Hoxayxe. 





‘HULLE MAKKAL’.’ 

(See Ind. Antiquary, vol, I., p. 380.) 
Tus head-quarters of this sub-division of a caste 
is a village in one of the talukas of the Bangalor 


district. Single families are+to be found scattered 


throughout the province, the members of which once 
& year go round their beat collecting their dues, 


ee L, p. & tad papers passin? 


[Jawvant, 1873. 








The Komti (merchant) caste have also “ Hulle 
Mokkalu,” who srecalled “Kanchila viraru.” The 
“ KRhanchdla virara” wear red-coloured clothes, and a 
breastplate engraved with » likeness of * Virabhad- 


ra. They are entitled to receive from each KRomti | gh 


a yearly fee of one fanam, and the usnal does on 
the celebration of marriage, &c. This sub-division 
of the caste, it is said, owes its existence to the 
following circtmatance :-— 

On the 2nd of the moon's incresss in the month 
Pelguna of ithe year Prebhava, 2628 after the 
Kaliyuga, Vishnu Verdhana, king of Rajamahen- 
drapura, happened in the course of his conquests 
to arive at Pennagonde. Invited by Kosuma 
Shetti,a member of the Komti or Vaishya caste, 
the king paid him a visit. Struck with the 


of Vasavembd, the merchant's daughter, the king de- | 


manded her in marriage. The merchant was placed 
ina fix. It was impomible to decline the proposed 
honour, while compliance with the demand would 
entail loss of caste, The merchant apparently 
accepted the offer, but secretly he and the beads of 
the caste determined to commit suicide by burning 


themselves. Malla, an old and faithful servant of — 


allowed to join his master in his self-sacrifice, ‘To 


bees 


this the Komtis agreed, and Mulla committed | 


suicide with them. In consideration of his devotion 
to the caste, Mulla's family were created “Holla 
Mokkalu,” and their descendants have ever since 
enjoyed certain privileges, 
A similar sub-division ia to be found among the 

following castes — 

(i.) Kurubarn (shepherd). 

(u.) Agaen (washerman), 


(iti.) Sevacharra, Gowdagalarn (ryote who | 


wear the lingam), 


(iv.) Gandigara, Vokkaliga (a sub-division of | 
the caste whieh furnishes most of the ryote in 


Mysore). | 

(v.) And, strange to eay, the * Malidigarn,” 
or lowest left-hand caste, and who live by work- 
ing up leather. 


The “Hullo Mukkalu” of each caste will ro. | 


ceive alms only from the members of its own parent 
stock. Feyond learning their names I have been 
able to glean nothing of their origins, The prin- 
cipal duty of the “Hulle Mukkala” appears to be 
learning the pedigree of those members of the 
parent caste in his immediate neighbourbood, which 
he carefully repeats when on his beat. 
, J.5 F. Maceenzie, 

O44 December 1872, 
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SELECTIONS FROM Ma SHERRING'S WORK ON 
“HINDU TRIBES AND CASTES." 

Tue term Gossin is so vaguely employed by 

Hindus generally, that it becomes neqassary to av- 





plain its various ignificatior 








in front ; and carry a short one in the hand, which, 


by the action of a thumb and finger, they revolve 
perpetually bot slowly, keeping time with the low 


and 
nen ee symbols, in honour of their 
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order, 


thus of 


The ceremony observed at the creation of a Go- 
enin is as follows, The candidate in generally o 
boy, but may be an adult. At the Siva-ratri fes- 
tival (in honour of Siva), water brought from a 
tank, in which an image of the god has been depo- 


on the kindness and care of others is 





does not become a perfect one until the Vijaiya 
Hom has been performed, at which a Gosain, famous 


the janco is taken from him, and the Chundi is 
of The mantra of Siva ia made known to him, 
and slao the Rudri Gayatri (not the usual one dail 


pronounced by Brahmans). He is now a full Gosain 


The Dandis ar* neither a caste nora tribe of 


habit of always carrying astaff inthe hand, Hence 
the name Dandi, from danda, astick. They are 
Brahmana. 


made of any sort of metals. It is impossible, there 


Hindus ; it is equally impossible also for them to | 





| and beard md grow, and beamear their 


sacred purposes. Persons of all castes can, in these 
Intter daya, enter the order ; but this waa not the 
rule originally, Jogia are not particular 

subject of marriage, and some of them take to them- 


r ten practicability of ac- 

quiring, even in life, entire command overelements 

matter by means of certain ascetic practices.” —_ 
This name is given to a sect of Brahman ascetics. 


a2 THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 
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ashes. They are worshippers of Siva. The Bram- 
hacharis live as recluses apart from their familics, 
and at death their bodies are burnt. 

The word Bramhachari is also applied to a reli- 


gious student, to persons learned in the Vedas, and — 


in various other ways. 





THE HILL TRIBES OF THE NEILGHERRIES. 


(Madras Standard, (xt. 18.) 

Next to the Badagas, in importance and sum are the 
Kotahs. They live in seven | er 
situated far apart on the bills, ao that exch Kotah village 
bas itsown set of 


Next to these gentry come the Todahs: their men are 
their women spoken of as beauties. They are,however,a lazy, 
their buffaloes, cutting sticks, seeking honey and building 
their munds of villages, for which they certainly choose 


sand Eotabs ; a good part of it in paid to them asasort | 


authority; but sincetheir neighbours have got more inde- 


1 dare aay before long the Todabs will have to bey all the | 


grain they require. The Todaha formerly would not allow 
their munds: sow, however, the latter tribe build papa 
out amongst, and even beyood, the Todah munds, and feed 
at the tima,axcept that the corpse must be burned only at 
eartain phases of the moon. Shoald s man die on what 
they consider a bad day, his body is kept in the hut over 
smoke for 10 of 16days till a“ good day" comes! They after- 
wards bold a“ Kerd” or killing of buffaloes, which are sup- 





posed to minister to the wante of their owners in the happy 
are oot allowed to kill them without notice being 
Fiven to, and permission obtained from, the azthorities, 
women amongst them, andit used to bra custom among 
them to kill all the female children but one which « woman 
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hive When they find one not quite ready to take, they 


place a couple of sticks ins certain position; this sign will 


preventany other Karumba from taking the honey (“a rule 
of theirown"), aod no Badage or other hill man Would mad- 
die with it on any account, for fear of being killed by sorcery, 
indeed their fear of them ia so great that a simple threat 
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THE CHANDEL THAKURS. 


Br F. §. WRIGHT, BA, Oxon, B.C. 5. 


Axxo the many tribes that by migration, 
whetherits cause were conquest, or the mere 
desire to obtain relief from an overcrowded home, 
have established themselves in the Antarbed, the 


Chandel Thikirs: present perhape as interesting 


a history as any, The following particulars are 
derived from two family histories (Banswala)}— 
the one belonging to the now extinct branch of 
Sheorfjpir, and the other to that which, first 
establishing itself in Sachendi, has covered with 
its nomerous ramifications the whole of the 
sonth of parganah Jiajman, zilla Kanhpir. 
The former history is in Persian, the letter in 
Hindi; and the characteristics of each are so 
strongly marked, and have so important o bearing 
on theaceuracy of the facts which they relate, that 
it is necessary briefly to call attention to them. 

The account contained in the Persian M8. 
Was compiled by order of the last riija, Sati 
Prasid, in A. D. 1841. The main object of 
the compilation being an elaborate statenrent 
of the rights due to, and the wrongs suffered 
by, the Sheorajpir rij, little space is devoted 
to the pre-historic period; but the details of 
the more recent events are ¢oncise and parti- 
cular. Though, however, the phraseology is 
elegant, and graceful couplets on the attributes 
of various rajas break the monotony of some- 


what dry detail, the reader is not encouraged © 


to linger till he arrives at the commencement 
of English rule, when the fortunes of the power- 
ful clan began to totter—their final ruin being 
accomplished by the disloyalty of their chieftain 
in 1857, and his imprisonment and subsequent 
death in a stranger's house, The Hindi MS., 
also of comparatively recent date," is the com- 
pilation of one or more bards; and containing 
probably the material for many an epic, chanted 
to admiring and wondering oudiences round 
the village chaupdi, it is full of mythical and 
gerated details, which, whatever lustre they 
may lend to the proud family to which they 
refer, decidedly leasen our faith in the accuracy 
-of all that is not supported by collateral 
evidence, While, therefore, the Hindi MS. is of 
value in so far os it corroborates the more 


precise record of the Persian document, compiled 
* T have in vain attempted to Gix the exact date of com- 


Pilation : it is probably not the work of one time only, 
t This pedigree I have collated most carefully with others 
in possession of cadet branches, Ar it la © mare Bek of 


I do mot give it here. 


Hi 





from papers actually in possession of the writer 


at the time of writing, though lost subsequently 
in the mutiny, it is to the latter we must look 
fora trustworthy description of the manner in 
which the Chandels came to establish themselves 
80 far from their original home. 

The Chandels trace their origin through 
Chandra, the moon, up to Brahma, the great 
creative principle, including in their pedigree 
historic names, such as Jijit and Pir.t From 
Brahma to Sati Prasid, the last acknowledged 
riji, 118 generations are numbered; but the 
various pedigrees collated contain several discre- 
pancies in the earlier names, some of which are 
noted below. The mythical origi of the Chan- 
dels is thos described by the Hindi M5.:— 
“Hemvati was daughter of Indarjit,t Gahlwiir 
Thakir, Raji of Baniras; with her at midnight 
the Moon had dalliance: she awoke when she 


recovered her senses, and saw the Moon returning 


to his own place, She was about to curse him, 
and said—*“I am not a Gautam woman” (thie 


allusion is obscure), when he replied —*“* The 


curse of Sri Krishn has been fulfilled; your son 
will become very great, and his kingdom will 
extend from sunset to sunrise.” Hemvati said— 


“Tell me that spell by which my sin may be © 


absolved.” Chandra said—* You will havea son, 
and he will be your absolution;” and he gare 
her this spell—* Go to Asn, near Kiilingar, and 
there dwell, When within s short time of being 
delivered, cross the river Kin (7), and go to 
Khajrain, where Chintaman§ Banya dwells, and 
live there with him. Your son shall perform a 
great sacrifice. In this iron age sacrifices are 
not perfect. I will appear as a Brahman and 
complete the sacrifice: then-your absolution’ will 
be perfect.” 

The fruit of this intrigne was Chandra Varma 
(called in the Persian MS. Chandra Paras, or 
Chandra Deo}; and the date of his birth 
is given as Katik Badi 4, Sambat 204. From 
him to the well-known Parmil Deo, whose fort, 
Kalingar, was taken by Kith-td-din, A.D, 1202 
(Sambat 1258), there are, according to the 
Persian MS., 49 generations; but the Hindi 
MS. reckons only 23. The a of the 


{Of Hemeaj, Brahman in Indarjit's service. service.” —H, Elliot. 


§ The descendants of this Chintamen for 
retained the office of is inte fo many male 


) Elliot's fad, Hist, 11. 251, 








latter, however, is glaringly incorrect: the dura- 
tion of the reigns of successive rijis never 
agrees with the period given in the dates of each 
succession; while Parmaél Deo's reign is dated 
1044 Sambat, or a discrepancy of over 200 
years from the date mentioned above. The 
date given by the Persian MS. of the succession 
of Sabhajit, son of Parmil Deo, 1225 Sambat, 
agreea more closely with that of the Hindi MS. 
The Persian MS. probably errs in excess of 
names; os, for instance, when brother succeeds 


brother on the gaddi, and the reign of the | 
second is reckoned as that of a separate genera- | 


tion. It is clear, however, that no correct date 


can be assigned to any tribe in the long pedigree 


till the invasion of the Muhammadans.* 
Chandra Varma, then, the reputed son of 
Chandra, established his dynasty after a series 
of battles waged, according to the Hindi MS., by 
countless hosts of horsemen, who were paid from 
extravagantly exaggerated treasures in Chance 
Chandawal in the Dakhan. To him and his 
successors the same MS. gives almost universal 
empire in India : he is represented as annually 
making expeditions with enormous armies and 
inimense treasures, conquering raji after raja, 
and exacting tribute from the kings of Rim and 
Ceylon. He, it is said, founded the fort of 
Kialingar ; and branches of his fomily settled 
themselves in the Kirnitik, in Kallo Kanhir, in 
Mirat, the Sambal country (Rohilkhand), and 


Kamaon, The latter raj was founded by Manik- | 


chand, fifth in descent from Parmil Deo, and 
son of Bihr Deo, who reigned at Kananj, aecord- 
ing to the Persian MS.; while the Hindi MS, 
gives Kandar Varma, grandson of Chandra 
Varma, as the founder. 

[t would seem fruitless to endeavour to define 
the exact limits of the territory actually subject 
to any one raja (as is attempted in Elliot's 
Supp. Glossary); for the claims of each to 
universal empire are mereromance, dexterously 
coloured by the bard with glowing accounts of 
huge armies, countless treasures, and innumerable 
marriages. 

[ divide the history of the Chandels into the 
following dynasties ;— 

The Chande Chandawal. 

The Chanderi— 

founded by Damkhoh (Persian M8.) 
Bir Varma (Hindi M8.) 








The Mahoba— 
founded by Madan Varma (Persian MS.) 
Man Varma (Hindi M8.) 

The Kananj, founded by Sabbijit. 

The Sheorijptr, founded by Sheorij Singh. 
Of these five dynasties, those preceding the 
Mahoba line are pre-historic. Instead of the 
18 rijds of Mahoba given in Elliot's Glossary, 
the Persian MS. gives but 8, and the Hindi 
MS. but 14, I give them here. 

Gyin Varma, 
Jin Varma(? Nandd, Gandi—Ell. Gloss.) 
Gaj Varma. 





Parmil Deo, 

after whom the suffix ‘‘ Deo” was invariably need. 
Of the causes of the several migrations, no 
satisfactory explanation is given in either MS. 
If we accept the Mahoba as the only gennine 
Chandel dynasty, the two preceeding dynasties 
can represent only the settlement of junior 
branches of original stock in convenient sitna- 
tions. It is, however, quite as reasonable to 
consider the whole lineage os one, and the 
migration to Mahoba (which is certainly not 
the original birth-place of a Chandel tribe, if 


“hame is any guide) as induced by the same causes 


as those that led to the subsequent migrations, 
With respect to the migration to Mahoba, the 
Persian MS. anys :-—“ At this time the raja of 
Kanauj,a Gahlwir, who till this time was rich and 
Prosperous, first from the blows received at the 
hands of Rai-Pithanra, and afterwards from the 
pressure of Shahiib-fid-lin Afghan Ghori, left 
his home and established himself in Banaras. 
Then Sabbajit, by advice of his waztrs and 
khedives, established himself in Kanauj.” The 


Hindi ME., in along involved passage attributing 


the destruction of Kanauj to Prithiraj, says— 
“ Then Sabhajit left Mahoba for Kanau i thie 
leaves the impression that the Chandels, finding 
the reputedly fertile and wealthy Kansuj open 
show oly what in contained “1 ais bsterton 


mucceta, to obtain sccurnte 
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tions the hend-quarters of the clan were at 
Kanauj, though the year of the migration thither 
is given by the Persian MS. at ee 
and by the Hindi one as 1180—a compara | 


trifling discrepancy. 
The eight-rijas of Kanauj were— 
Babhijit. 
Ghansyim Deo, 
Bip Deo. 
Dhim Deo, 
founded Sheo- founded founded 
rajpdir. Pachor. Sapihi, 
Rasa, Rawat Rao. 
From this From this From this 
branchdescend- branch des- branch des- 
ed the cended the cended the 


Réwat of Onha, RindofSakrej. Réwat of Ra- 


watpdr. 

A sort of intermediate migration was made 
from Kanauj to Radhan, where the remains of a 
large fort overlooking a wide expanse of country 
bear silent witness to departed greatness, The 
Persian M8. gives the following account :— 
“ Bheorij Deo founded Sheorijpir and called 
it after his own name, so that from Kumion 
to Earra (Manikpir*) the whole country of 
Kanauj was in his possession. Since the rule 
of the Muhammadans had been established now 
for some time, all the rijis and great men of 
the country attended the emperor's court, and 
amongst them Sheordj Deo, regarding whom it 
Was ordered that leaving Kanauj” (where he was 
probably too strong) “he was to reside in Tappa 
Ridhan and Bilhat, in the parganah of Bithir, 
Where is ‘Sita Rasoi,’ Sheoriij sccordingly, 
obeying the emperor's order, left the fort of 
Kananj, and first building afortin Ridhan lived 
there ; and afterwards founding Sheorfjpfir, he 
established his rule there. While he lived in 
Kananuj he had soldiers, horse and foot, numerous 
a8 the waves of the sea, go that to enumerate them 
is impossible. They say that when the rAjd went 
for a short time to Karra, horsemen carried to 


Hindi M8. 





| him the betel leaf prepared for him daily in bis 


ate dToesagadba hour of midday meal.” The 
says:—** In 1883 Sambat, 
Sheori Deo came to Sheorjpir, nd, destroying 


the fort of Radhan, founded Sheorajpdr.” The 


fort at Radhan cartainly appears too mazsive 
to have served as head-quarters for so brief 
a time as would appear from the Persian MS. 
It probably dates from before the Chandel 
incursion, 

The object, therefore, of this last migration 


| is not clearly brought out. From the analogy 


of the. settlements of Gaur Thikirs in Narh, 
1, the Moghuls of Birah 





parganah Ras 
| and the Chanhins of Mohand, parganah Ak- 


barpir, zilla Kanhpdr, it would seem that the 
Meos (Mewiis, Mewatia, whose rule is invariably 


| put at 590 years back, as having preceded the 


existing clans) becoming turbulent and lawless, 
the aid of the stronger Hindu rijiis was accept- 
ed by the emperor, and grants of land bestowed 


| upon them for their services. In Elliot’s Glos- 


sary it is said:— “ The Chandels of Sheorajpiir 
in Kinhpir are represented to have received 
from the Gautama 62 villages in that parganah, 
having been indoced to leave Mahoba after the 
defeat of their chief, Birmaditya,t by Prithi- 
raj.” This account of the origin of the Chandel 
influence in zilla Kanhpiir is not confirmed by 
either of the MSS.; nor is it perhaps probable 
thatit would be, eveniftrue. It takes, moreover, 
no account of the Kanauj dynasty. The 62 yil- 
een howerer, are well known to the present 
day, and formed the raja's talika under our 
settlements, 

I have shown above the principal branches of 
the original Chandel stock ; of these, the Pachor 


| branch is extinct, and the Sakrej branch practi- 


cally eo, The rind still grasps at some remnant 
of clan-authority, and his attendance at wed- 
dings is sought after to give the ceremony éclat. 
On the death of the rind, those of the brother- 
hood who still warm to their old nobility meet 
and, contributing small presents of grain, clothes, 
and money, go through the ceremony of imprint- 
ing the tilak. The other branches still flourish, 
the representative of Onha being the picture of a 
Rajpit squire. The last titled occupant of the 
Sheorijpir goddi, accused of disloyalty, was 
stripped of all his Innded property—matilated as 
its value was by the conferment of 

tary rights on the Mukaddams st the last settle- 
ment—and thrown into jail ; and after the expira~ 





= 
* Zilla Fattehpir. f No anch mame in the pedigrees, 
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to great ‘power, and bailt forts in’ Behnor’ and’ 
Bechend, and established his rule ovée's tty" mee fie writer, 
trict UP countty, dnd “én ted to thew 
soldiers, kored and feot;! and bueialdevaes sed) peisaty 
in many battles waged against’ him. “His fame 
wis noised abroad, and he assutited the title of 
Raja’of Sachendi.”’ “From the Hindi M8., How- |. 
ever, the family history ofthe Bachendi fine’ we | 
obtain the following account of the | ‘risé of that | 
family, which overran ‘the whole sduth of Jijmau\’ 
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yI | (Gaur) at that period: - 1 ii tite alow 
| Dat tiie tec desil ads saad’ laces 


neder his mom. de plume of. ‘Bidyipati are 
learning), ore contained in the J 


and his popilarity is. probably ‘dae to ihia: being 


only, just dead and still |in, great -repute- when 


Chaitanya was, born. The reformer is said: to 


have been-fond of reciting his. poems, as well as 


those, of .the Birbhim, poete,! Jayadeva::and 
Chandi) Das, the formerr.of whom / wrote! in 
Sanskrit and: the latter in Bengali: °Thé printed 
edition, of the Padatalpateru is unfortunately 
very»: mnoritically) edited }:and \the : ‘compityr, 
Vaishpaba; Das (or, es «modern: Bengalis would 


- | pronounce his name, Boishtob Das), 4a man of 


very modern date, so that there is rason to 
suepicct! that a general modernization of the! text 
bas taken placd,: individual instances of > which 
will be pointed outi hereafter, .\Betigali ‘scholars 


themselves admit thitjand-do'netdepy that'the 
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gool racy word of gdowdért) vor’ willtige’ ‘Hindi, 
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| ings intone terry Bip per : 
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spelling, inasmuch as the poems were handed 
down orally for a long time before they were 


reduced to writing. | 

In making selections from this master, we are 
toa great extent confined to the amatory portions 
of the collection. The contemporaries of Chai- 
tanya were the. first to introduce the chaster 
poems, which treat of Krishya’s early life in Braj 
(goshtha) and Jasoda's maternal cares (bitsalya). 
The pre-Chaitanya writers seldom speak of any 
thing but love of the grossest and most sensual 
kind, 

In transliterating there is much uncertainty 
and irregularity in respect of the short final a 
sound. Strictly speaking, though omitted in 
prose, it should always be pronounced in Verge ; 
but if this rule were observed in these poems, 
the metre would be destroyed. As a general 
rule, Hindi words end with the consonant, and 
words still in their old Sanskrit form sound the 
vowel; thus we should read jab, Adm, but 
bachana, not bachan, This rule again, however, 


is constantly neglected; and I have therefore — 


been guided by the practice of the Kirtanias, or 
professional singers, whose method of pronuncia- 
tion depends upon the tane, and has been handed 
down by immemorial tradition, The Sanskrit 
v and 6 are both pronounced 6 in Bengali, 
and I have so written them throughout, The 


few notes explaining the difficult words or con- 

stractions; and I shall conclude with an attempt 

at sketching on outline of the grammar used 

in the poems, : 

(Radhi"s confidante instructs her how to be- 

have at her first interview with Krishpa ) 

Sun, dun, e dhani, bachana bidesh ! 

"Aju han deyabs tohe upnades : 

Puhila hi baithabi dayanaka sim, 

Heraite piya morabi gim, 

Parasite duhun kare birabi pani, 

Mauna karabi pahun kairate bani, 

Jab ham sonpaba kare kara api 

Bath se dharabi ulati mohe kiapi. 

mst kaha iha rasa sathdat, 

nguru hai sikhiyaba pit.—I, ii, 22.(49.)* 

Translation. 

Hear, hear, © lady, a special word | 


® The fret number is that of the S’ikha of the Pada-kal- 
pataru ; the second, the Pallab ; the third, asa Neato | Bers 
that in brackets is the consecutive number runs 
piv, cua imep ames and is after all the easiest to 





Bidyapati saith—This is delight indeed ; 





[Fesnvany, 1873. 


To-day I will give thee instruction : 

First indeed thou shalt sit on the edge of the 
couch ;+ 

When thy lover would look (at thee), thou 
shalt turn away (thy) neck; 

When he touches (thee) with both hands, thou 
shalt put aside (his) hand ; 

Thou shalt be silent even when ‘he speaks a 
word ; 

When I shall deliver thee (to him) hand to 
hand, 





The tutor of love (am I*, I will teach you the 
Be 
Il, 
(Speech of Krishna's messenger to Radha.) 
Jibana chahi jaubana bara rafga, 
Taube janbana jab supur ukha safga; 
Supurukha prem kabahu jani chhagi, 
Dine dine chand kalé sama bari. 
Tuhun jaichhe nigari kanu rasabant, 
Baya punye rasabati mile rasabant, 
Tuhun jadi katasi, kariye anusang, 
Chanri piriti haye likh guna sang, 
Supurukha aichhan nahi jag majh, 
‘Ar tahe anurata baraja samiijh : 
Bidy&pati kahe ithe nahi laja 


‘Rap gupabatika iha bara kija.—L. iii. 4. (68.) 
text and translation will be accompanied by a | d (68.) 


Translation, 
Youth is the greatest delight in life, 
Youth is then, when with (one’s) lover. 
Having (once) known the good man's love, when 
wilt thou leave it? 
Day by day, like the digits of the moon, it grows. 
Sportive as thou art, just so amorous is Kanh : 
By great virtue the amorosa meets the amoroso : 
If thou sayest, influenced by desire, 
Stolen love has a myriad merits, 
(Yet bethink thee) such a lover there is not in 
the world : 
All the denizens of Braj are enamoured of him. 
Bidyapati saith—JIn this there is no shame ; 


This is the great business of a beautiful and 
virtaous woman, 


ITT. 
(Radhi’s confidante describes her mistress’s 
condition to Krishna.) 
Khelata ni khelata loka dekhi laj, 


Fepavant, 1873.) 
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Herata ni herata sahachari mijh. 
Suna, éuna, Midhab, tohdri dohai! 
Bara aparip iju pekhala Rai; 
Moukharnchi manohar, ciherk surang, 
Phutala bandhuli kamalaka sang. 
Lochana janu thira bhringa akir 
Madhu mitala kiye opal na par. 
Kajare sajaln Madan dhanu 
Bhapaye Bidyapati dantik bachane 
Bikasala anga na jayat dharape.—L iv. 5. (80.) 
Translation. 


Sporting, (or) not sporting, on seeing folk (she 
feels) shame ; 

Seeing, (or) not secing, (she remains) among 
her companions. 

Hear, hear, Madhab, the ery for help to thee! 

In ill guise have I seen Rai to-day ; 


The charming brilliance of her face, her tinted — 
| Aola ritupati rija Basant, 


li 
( Were as though) the ddndhuli flowered beside 

the lotus. 

(Her) eye like a fixed bee in shape, 

( Which) drank with honey flies not away. 

The slight curve of her eyebrows (is) as though 
Love had adorned his bow with lamp-black. 
Quoth Bidyipati—A messenger’s word indeed! 
The budding limbs are not being embraced. 

The next example is historically interesting 
as containing the names of the master's patrons. 
Legend says that Lachhimé Debi was to Bidyi- 
pati what Beatrice was to Dante, and Laura to 
Petrarch; and it is hinted that she Was some 
thing more; but this latter insinuation seems to 
be contradicted by his attachment to the hus- 
band, Sib Singh, so I prefer not to believe it. 
Sundara badane sindira bindu sitiala chikora 

bhiir ; 

Janu rahi 4a4i sangahi uyala pichhe kari andhiyar 
Raimi he adhik chandrima bhel; 

Kata ni jatane kata adabhita bihi babi tore del. 

Uraja ankura chire jhipayasi thor thor darsay ; 

Kata na jatane kata nA gopasi hime giri na lukdy. 

Chanchala lochane baika nebirini afijana sobha- 

no H 
Janu af pabane pelila ali bhare ulfay. 
Bhana BidySpati dunaha jubatie sab e ripa jan, 
Ray Sib Singh, Rijpanardyana, Lachhimi Debi 

paramiin.—IIT, xxiv, 7. (1352.) 

Tranalation. 
On (her) fair face the vermilion spot, black (her) 
weight of hair, 


| As though the sun and moon rose together driv- 


ing away the darkness, 


Quo, Ah lady! the moonlight has increased : 


With what labour how many charms fate has 
given to thee! 


Thy todding breast thou coverest with thy 


robe, showing it a very little; 


| With howmach soever labour thou hidest it, the 


snowy mountain cannot be hid. 

Looking sidelong with glancing eye, adorned 
with collyriam, 

Like a lotus shaken by the wind, tilted by the 
woight of the bees. 

Qaoth Bidyapati—Listen, maiden, know that 
such as is all this, 

Rai Sib Singh and Réipnariyan, (such is) 
Lachhim& Debi in truth, 

¥. 
(Description of Spring.) 


Dhiola alikula midhabi panth ; 
Dinakara kiraga bhel pougand ; 
Keéara kusuma dharala hema dand, 
Nripa dsana naba pithala pat ; 
Kanchana kusuma chhatra dharn math ; 
Manli rasila mukuta bhel tay, 
Samukhahi kokila paiichama giiy. 
Sikhikula nachat alikula jantr, 

An dwijakula parhu aéish mantr. 
Chandratap ure kusuma parag, 
Malaya paban saha bhe! anurag. 
Kunda billi taru dharala nidan, 
Patala tula aéoka dalabin, 

Kinduka labangalata eka sang, 
Heri éidira ritu 4 age dila bhang ; 


Sainya sajaia madhu makhyik kul, 


Sidiraka sabahun karala nirmial. 

Udharala sarasija paola prag, 

Nija nabadale kara dsana din. 

Naba Brindibana rijye bihiir ; 

Bidyipati kaha samayaka eir.—III. xxvi, 7. 
(1450.) 
The lord of the seasons has come, King 


-Spring ; the bees hasten towards the Madhavi : 


the rays of the sun have reached their -youthful 
prime: the kes'ara flower has set up its golden 
eceptre, a king's throne is the fresh conch of 
its leaves; the kdmchan flower holds the om- 
brella ieee. his head, its fragrant zarlaod ie a 
crown to him ; in front (of him) the koil sings 


| Sia: lenehons icky The tribe of peacocks dances 


(like) a swarm of bees, (liké) another orowd of 


“Ti ine 
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* ranstatiiies 1 ne I fis ie 
O lotus-like lady, hear a friindly worl, 1" Tho 
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as in this instance, it id ale 
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a Show ;themgplvaa, 

sea 

inci Hig ithe | 

one ee Bas doatsel 
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| times, nc he ma mt imine 


emphasis, th chorea 
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rf j~ Apana, karama, dog sil Je erat Jataite adt 
* Come) oma deeiis( this) fault,” Ie iwial oven 

| he.) 0 ease (under which iwe (mash 

inclodim, ‘both; aeonsative and dative) ls most . 
frequently left without any sign... The, coutert 
ee ee lo conn od aninisiqos ee 
( hints of kara kois=| py) \[) tz howul 

mcd Let noone take. thonght.’?) jelw tng 

. Ropiyd premer, bija—e 5, oon. sheran od 

if “ Having planted. the, seed of Joye.” mir? 
Se eees 
tat Dal herself ; but im the 
seem to be addressed. The 
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Aiding, (her) fi (ben) 

| btnahe Lobti'sahebaegacactianiacese . 
“Fromdesira ee sts hate ran" tee 

| ‘few orrs al nl ihoill yby 

>| Occasionally the Hindi se, (side cook et bet: 

sa glina—* 50) ‘o like. randy; an itt Uhl tobe mitten for te 

Bsipegndereania Of forming. the Bengali ae, the,” Thiltia neve! area wiilpals 

genitive is, however, by the .addition of the ‘{Evadkhi'kéhe kahasi anuyoge; | urs vat 

syllable ba /this— ls ote J b dW | 
“shew of a good 1 rave a 

. To tell the grief of (my) heart pskemelte me).” 





, “OA, dearest! why dear hans atin (ai) 
| oEiven now thow shalt enjoy love with Kank.” 
| Here: again’ the ¢ isadded to the objective: 


‘soted sci < hipeaaia Re! ep 






“ Everyyon vl a) he ct fb ae, | | ng ofdowed’ atl’ 
ped fon ovoid | nartiw a 4 

wii i which the'finn au uituvers lee Kole leyaba tahunka priyi—. itavon inal 
a “Dh lore shall take (thee) in hie arms.” +3 


Kino ve abhi karabi premabhoge— il 


| kahasi anuyoge, “thou dost speak a question ;"" 










uh 7 
Deere 


also common, so thiit'they ‘ety and write rdjdnda, 
ambhanka ; Ci a al ee ha ‘Chiplun- 
kar=ot oF f sn Chiptun | Thore'are several pas- 

hi¢h the ‘genitive Beems to 
be thus axpreased bythe, i ad, ition of & only ; 
the context is, however, so ra, that I er 
to. quote them,in, support, of the form iteelf. : 





oT, the passage quoted aboye, ropuyé, premer 
bija, we have the modern Bengali genitive in er; | 





but this is, I think, an intentional modernization 
of the copyist. The line would Tun just ps well 
if we read premak) ‘and this would be more in 
keeping with Bidyipati’s asualistyle.| | Itis very 
unusual in his poéms! to find:the genitive in er. 
The inatramental apd lacptire esses are both 
indicated by #iij:{ [edo loa dayae 
Jo preinie Rulabieti-icthat iol it 8 
“That a virtdous woman shodld + becomie un- 
chaste through love.” > 
Mage kichhu néganaly o rase bhola— 
“In (ey) mind: I ‘considered, being 
foolish Mrough that lc das fee 














Phutala b teeny ale£a ra 


Ri vermtenretmes tro ie abi 
Sometimes we have the old Hindi form in. Ai, 


and pated ra any 4k wal ot Kings,” ondiae which is there used for, all ¢ cases of the oblique, 


kar, “of ad, where the Fetobbidt of the final r is 


though properly a dative, as in the line quoted 

in a former article (7, Vol p. 324). mit 
Jamini batichasi Anahi séta— | 

“ Thou passest the night with another”) 
“There fa ‘fio Wistineti¥e form for the plaral. 


When it is necessary to express the’ idea of ‘plo-" 
rality very distinctly, words ‘Tike sab, “all,” anek, 





‘many,’ and the like, dre ised! Os 
we find arma; * otontds! tana Giewt faint initionticn 


of what was: ‘subsequently eit aces Sarda. ee 
1 sign of the plural in Bengali, © 9 


We may now draw ott our noun this— 2 
X. eremey ai (emphatic) proms! 
AG ate Sidi § 

D. id, ‘Sotviod gm yom ee aad 
dnstr. preme, "by" eke ad Wack oyint atad 


| Gen. premaka, of “love, 8" eu r 


Abbi premake majh, angie, wth by 
love, 

as Ppreme, mn ‘lore: i a itha ty | | rye 

Crode form: ‘premahiz: 7 


1s hea f on ding in vor or, 9b 


ry paras 2 ‘ood mas," ieee kh tor sh os waa ‘iE hie, ieagk on ee 7 


_ Other Pa are used. with the eeaitire 
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Hindi rejects these short ‘eoule and Bidyapati 
seems to follow this.rule, changing riti into rit, 
and rdyu into ddyor bdo. Nouns ending in Jong 
i and @ frequently follow the Bengali mode, and 
shorten those vowels: so we see dhani for dhani, 

The pronoun, especially in the Ist and 2nd 
persons, is singularly Hindi in its general type, 
leaning towards the Bhojpiiri dialect, 

The 1st person has lost ite real singular, which 
would probably have been either haun or mu, and 
matead thereof the plural Adm is always found, 
This is the case in Bhojpdri, and is introductory 
to the universal employment in Bengali of dmi 
for ‘I,’ though this is really a plural, the genuine 
singular mu being mow considered vulgar and 
banished from polite speech, Thus we have 

Nari janame hdm ni karinu bhigi— 

“ Born a woman, J have not been fortunate,” 

J&ti govalini Adm matihin— 

“ Jam by caste a cowherdess, without wisdom,” 

Aju bujhaba jdm tayd chaturif— 

“ To-day J shall understand thy craftiness.” 


Of the oblique case in its most usual crude | 


form, there are several variations :— 
Ki kahasi mohe nidin— 
“ What dost thou say to me after all 7" 
Mo bine swapane na herabi in— 


* Even in sleep thon shalt see no other but me.” 


Ingite bedan ni janiyabi moy— 
(Even) by a sign thon shalt not show to me 


get a form closely approaching 
Bihi more dirnpa bhel— 

“ Fate has been harsh to me,” 
Here the text has probably been modernized 
the poet perhaps wrote moh, The cuutitee 

exhibits the Bengali form. 
Ki ligi-badanas jhipasi sundari, 
Harala chetana mor— 
“ Wherefore dost cover thy face, O fair one? 
Tt has snatched away my senses,” 
Kata ripe minati karala pabon mor— 
“ In how many ways did he intreat me |" 
(Literally “make supplication of me:” minatie= 
vinatt ). 
Sugandhi chandana ange lepala mor— 
“ He rubbed fragrant sandal on my body.” 
In order to avoid | this paper too 
much, 1 will for the reet merely give the words 
which I have found, omitting quotations :— 








[Fenavanr, 1873, 
lat Person. 
Sing. Nom. him. | Plural. him, 
Obi, mo. ame.] 
pe {hamshin.] 
[more] 
more 
Gen, mor. haméri, 
The oblique form used as in the noun for all 
cases, with or without postpositions, 
Znd Person. 
Sing. Nom. tuhana, | Plural. tam,tumbi. 
tonhi. 
Ob. to, tore. tumahina, 
tohe, 
tuya. 
toy. 
tujh. 
Gen. tor. tuhunka,. 
8rd Person. 
Sing. Nom.so, e@. | Plural. [tini.] 
Obl, ta, tay. 
tahe. 
Gen. tikar, tihiri, 
tar. 


Leaving the subsidiary pronominal forms, 
which exhibit no striking peculiarities, I proceed 


| to the verb, all the tenses of which have not yet 


been found, though the principal parts can either 


be pointed to in various paseages, or inferred by 


analogy. The latter are inclosed in brackets. 


Root Dh arap a— holding.’ 
Present Tense. 

es pele. I hold. 
harasi, thon holdeat, 
OO BSe al, 
dhare , 1; 
dharaye, he holds. 
dhara, 


All four forms of the 3rd person are found, 
and sometimes even @ sort of double form in 
eye, a4 meigeye, 

Past Tense. 


1. dharinna, |r hela, 


dharalu, 
2. dharali, thon heldest. 
he held, 


3, dharala, 


Future Tense. 
l.dharaba, I shall hold, 
2. dharabi, thou shalt hold, 
$. dharaba, he shall hold. 
2. dhara, 
dharaha, ~bold thou. 
dharaba, } 


8. dharok, let him hold, 





1. Dieta. 10 
2, Dharat(or dharata), holding. 
Infinitive, 


Dharite, | 3 
Dharaite, } to bot 


This is really the locative case of the present | 


participle dharat, and though it is now nsed as_ 





a regular infinitive in modem Bengali, yet in 
our text it must in most places be translated as 
a locative, Thus in song No. I. given above, 
heraita is “in (his) looking,” iz. ‘when he looks;" 
parasite, “in (his) touching,” rr. ¢., = lg 
touches.” This sense is retained in the compound 
present of modern Bengali; thus debhitechhi, “I 
am seeing,” is dekhite + achhi=“ I am in (the 
act of) seeing.” 
Conjunctive 
Dhari, 
2 Dhariya, 


| having held. 
5. Dhariye, 
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The first of these is the old Hindi form so 
common in all the poets, the second is the 
modern Bengali form, the third is an intermediate 
form from the older dhariyai of some Hindi 
poeta, 

No distinction is made between singular and 
ploral; this is very much the case in modern 
pamesi and especially so in the rural dialects, 


Bab sakhi meli evtala pasa— 

“ All (her) friends meeting slept beside her.” 
| Where sufalaagrees with the plural noun. Of 
the 3rd person imperative, a good example is 

Mana rahuk puna jink parina— 

“ Let honour remain, but let life go.” 

Ido not, of course, pretend to have exhansted 
Bidyapati’s grammar in these few remarks ; but 
the more salient points have been indicated, 
partly with a view to fix the master’s place in 
philology, and partly to exhibit the rise of the 


| distinctive formations of modern Benyali. 


NOTES ON JUNNAR TALUKA. 
Br W, F. SENCLAIR, Bo. C8. 
( Continued from page 12.) 


Four miles below the Manik Dho stands the 
city of Junnar, commonly called Jooner—a typi- 
cal specimen of an old Mughal garrison town. 
It lies upon the slope between the river on the 
north and the fort of Siwner on the south, and 
fills up altogether a space of about one mile 
and a half long and one mile broad, besides the 
usaal contingent of garden-houses, mosques, 
and cemeteries. In the days of Aurangzeb it 
was for a long time one of the chief posts of the 
imperial army, frequently of the Viceroy in 
person, lying, as it did, in the centre of its group 
of fortresses, blockading: the a routes of the 
Nana and Malsej ghats, and offering every 
convenience for observing and incommoding the 


restless Sivaji in his Swardj. * The population | 
| from the temples which he destroyed in Amara- 


| pura of Junnar. The Chakan fort itself is very 


of Junnar, exclusive of fighting-men, must in 

those days have been from 35,000 to 40,000 
souls, It now contains about 8,500, and reminds 
one, within its ample enceinte, of the old panta- 
loon in“ his youthful hose well saved, a world 
too wide for his shrunk shank.” The name 


Junnar is said to be a corruption of Jitnd Nagar— 





“ the ancient city ;" and indeed it is probable that — 


there has always, since traffic and population got 
any hold on the country, been a considerable 





rd 








* The Marithi name of the origioal kingdom of the Bhonslas, lying between the Bhima and the Nira, 


town either on the site or in the neighbourhood 
of the modern Junnar. In the little village of 
Amarapura, about two miles east of the present 
city, there are great nombers of sculptured 
stones built into wells and tombs, apparently 
themselves the remains of Hindu temples. In 


the same place Mr. Dickinson, an English 


gentleman setiled on the spot, found a stone 
which, I think, bas been either a lintel or part 
of a frieze sculptured with a row of sitting 
figures, apparently Baddhist, There was within 
afew years ago an old Musalmin Jemadir 
hanging about the fort of Chakan, 18 miles 
north of Puna, in whose family, he said, was 
a tradition that Malik’ul Tijir, when he built 
the fort, brought @ great number of large stones 


much overgrown with prickly-pe-r and rubbish, 
and has been many times besieged, and at least 
twice mined, since the days of Malik’al Tijar, 
which perhaps in part accounts for the fact 
that I, at any rate, could find no stones there 
at all corresponding to those of Amarapnra, 


og an earlier date, probably, than even these 
ancient remains are some at least of the Bud- 
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dhist caves that abound in the hills all round | 


the present city, and at about an equal distance 
from it. 


to them all—¢. g. a baziir where the monks could 
beg. 

The best-known is the group called the 
Ganesa Leni, situated south of the Kikri, 
and about three miles from the city, in the 
steep face of a hill which the Hindus call 
Ganeéa Pahar, and the Musalmins Takht-i- 
Sulaimin. The Sulaimin in question was not 
the son of David, but a fakir who lived on 
the top in former days. This hill is the north- 
east point of the Hattakedwar range, to be 
hereafter described, The caves are cut in a ledge 
of hard rock on its north face, and are in two 
groups, altogether abont a dozen in number, 
The chief group contains one lgrge vihira about 
the size of a three-table billiard-room, one end 
of which is now occupied by an image of Gana- 
pati, or, as a pert young Brihman once pot it in 
my hearing—*“ Yes; we have set up our Apolle 
there”! This Apollo—not of Belvedere, nor 
yet of Delos—gives to the hill and the caves 
the name of Ganeda Pahfr and Ganeda Lend 


respectively, and to the neighbouring camping- | 


ground that of Ganeda Mal. He is rather a 
fashionable deity in Jurnar, and in my time 
nsed to be an object of pilgrimage from con- 
siderable distances, East of the large vihira 
is a besntifal little chaitya, having pillara 
carved in the Karlé style, but. with more epirit 
and execution, 


rent chance visitors from drinking, There is . 


good flight of steps part of the way up to this 


group, and s rough path the rest of it, The 
other half of the Ganeia Leni lies about half 


chaitys), and for the utter inaccess ¥ of some 
of the caves. Whether they were originally 


approached by menos of ropes and iadders, or | § 


whether the steps have been destroyed by time, 
T cannot say. At any rate they are a great 


inscriptions in these and the other eaves, bat they | + 


This looks as if there had been some- | 
where near its site an object serving as a centre | 








(Fearcany, 1873, 


have all, I believe, been recorded by Dr, Bhiiu 
Daji, and most of them by other people too. The 
next group of caves is called the Tulsi Lena, 
and is situated about three miles south-west of 
the town. They are, as far as I understand 


| the matter, rater inferior to the Ganeda Lend, 


but in much the same style, and worth seeing in 
any case. The third group however, in the 
south-western face of the fort of Siwner, preaents 
something new, For whereas the pillars of the 
Ganeda and Tulsf caves were of stone, and hewn, 
as far as possible, out of the rock, generally 
with a lotus-head, those of this group appear to 
have been either of wood or of stone deliberately 
built up; for they are quite gone, and nothing 
remains but the eapitals in each case carved 
downwards from the lintel of living rock, and 
having a hole about one inch in diameter in the 
centre of the inferior face, as if to receive a 
point or rivet. The shape, too, of the capitals 
differs, for these are carved in (so to speak) 


pattem in red, yellow, black, and white fresco 
still remained im 1871 on the ceiling of the 
largest caye—a vihira, not quite so big as 
that in the Ganeda Pahir, The native leo 


the caves in a night in pursuance of. some 
bargain, that they parcelled ont the work among 
them, and that he to whom this part of it fell 
was overtaken by morning, and left the pillars 
unmade, Who the lazy hero was, they cannot 
tell, but it was not Bhima, for we shall meet 
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isolated hill opposite. ‘They certainly did not 


dry up in 1871, but that was after a wet year. 


These springs ‘on the tops of hills are not un- 
common here: there isa very fine one, for instance, © 
on the fort of Niriyanagarh, which lies about 


three miles east of the Pug and Nasik road, and 
the Mina, with which we have been dealing. 


The Nariyasagarh spring” has an illegible in 


scription, apparently in Persian. 

But the great lion of Junnar is the fort of 
Siwner, a hnge mass of black rock cresting 
green hill—something like an iron-clad on an 
Atlantic wave—that guards a donble pass 
through the range south of the town. The 
rock, as has been already mentioned, is honey- 
combed with many caves, the refage of hawks 
and yultures, pigeons and bees innumerable, 
On the south side it is approached by nine gates, 
one within the other; and on the north was for- 
merly a secret passage through the rock leading 
from the Paga,or cavalry cantonment, that lay at 
the base of the hill. The however, is now 
marked only by bare mud walls, and a crack in 
the cliff shows where the English powder-bags 
destroyed the postern stair, The most conspi- 
cuous buildings on the top area large-domed 
tomb, and an “Idgih, erected in honour of some 
old Pirzidi, Lower down is a beautiful mosque 
overhanginga tank. The two minarets are united 
by a single arch, and form a figure of the greatest 


simplicity and beauty, standing, as they do, sharp | 


against the aky. I have seen no other building 
of this design, and do uot know whether it is not 
unique, The idea is said to haye occurred to 
the architect of the church of 5S, Michel et 
Gaudale in Brussels, but he was unable to carry 
it out, This mosque is said to have been 
designed by, and afterwards finished in memory 
of, Sultana Chand Bibi, the last and heroic 
queen of Ahmadnagar; and the tradition of 
the place is that it was here that she fell a 
victim to mutineers stimulated by the gold anil 
intrigues of the Mughul. If this be true, it 
is a most striking instance ustice 
that he who brought down the grey hairs of 
Aurangzeb with ner to the eret® ie Barre 

‘ion Raja Sivaji, was born on the other 
pags pa fet in, it is to be supposed, 
the heap of now ruined buildings beside the upper 
gate, still pointed out as having been the 
Killadir’s house. ent are no remains of 
ey a dualieg of 80 considerable a lady as 
the wife of the powerful Shahji 


of historic justice | 


to have been used 





The architecture matches with that of other 
buildings in the tewn whose antiquity is proved 
by their: inscriptions, and therefore [ have little 
doubt that in this very building was born 
the great founder of the Marathn power, It 
is to be regretted that no inscriptions are in 
existence on the fort. Sayyid Jomal Ali, the 


| principal Muhammadan inhabitant of Junnar, 
told me that he remembered a Persian inserip- 


tion purporting to have been engraved by onler 
of Chand Sultana in the mosque still known by 
her name. He had too, he said, made a copy of 
it many years ago for a European sahib, but 
the inscription had disappeared in my time, 


| The whole top of the fort is covered with rock- 


hewn cisterns, which contai. rain water all 
through the year, and keep it pretty sweet, The 
late Dr, Gibson used the fort os a sani- 
tarinm, and as a place of confinement for bis 


| Chinese convict labourers, one of whom was 


dashed to pieces in trying to escape over 
the cliff. | 

The town below contains many remains of 
Mnsalmin grandenr. It was supplied with water 
by no less than eight different sets of water- 
works, besides a fine ghat to the Kiukri, It is 
aaid, and the existing remains in part bear out 
the assertion, that the garrison could, when they 
pleased, fill the moat from some of these sources ; 
and one of them supplied a curious underground 
bath still existing in the city fort or garhi (to 
be distinguished from the hill fort of Siwner) 
This garhi was itself a place of considerable: 
strength, with large bastions and a flanker to the 
main gale, which opens north-east, It is now the 
head-quarters of a Mamlatdar and subordmate 
judge, and the flanker is given up for municipal 
purposes. 

In the town itself are some good cisterns of 


| various ages, a fine Jamma Musjid, and a rather 
curious, though not ornamental, building known 


as the Baiwan Chaori, which, as an inscription 
on its face recorda, was built by Akhlis Khan, 
governor of the fort and city, ata date expressed 
by the line—“ This is the glory of Akhlis 
Khan :” bot what the date was I have for- 
gotten. The building was very ruinous, and 
has probably been pulled down by this time. 
There were certain disputes about the proprietor- 
ship of this chanri, and many as to the deriva- 
tion of the name. Some derived it from the 
guard of 52 soldiers stationed there, and some 
from its having been the head-quarters of 52 
sub-divisions of the city. The partiality of natives 
fur the number 52 is curious: throughout the 





“ Fifty-two Berars," which we call East and 
West Berar; and ‘Tod quotes a Hindi 
rhyme— 
Males ae Naon kA raja” 

However, it is possible that the name of 
this chauri, a purely colloquial one, may be 
only a corruption of “ Bhawan Chauri,” from 
its Martello-tower-like form. In the suburbs, 
besides the remains already mentioned, are 
several fine tombs, ezpecially one very large 
one said to have been erected over a “ Habshi" 
ofthe Jinjira family, This, however, I doubt, as 
the tomb contains several inscriptions in honour 
of Ali (now defaced by some Sanni bigot), and I 
do not think any of that family have ever 
been Shiahs. Near to these is a fine garden- 
honse, said to have been built by the same 
Habshi when viceroy, 
But the tradition is obviously unreliable, and 
even the property in the garden had been lost 
ond abandoned when Mr. Dickinson, mentioned 
above, came here some 30 years ago, and took up 
his abode in the old summer palace, which he 
still inhabits." This place is called the Afiz Bagh 
which Europeans, rightly or wrongly, improve 
to Hafiz Bagh. The garden is now probably the 
best in its way in 
besides all the fruits and vegetables common to 
Western India, many imported from the Antilles 
by the proprietor, and a little coffee plantation 
which thrives exceedingly well, as do also oats, 
Junnar, however, with all its old buildings and 
beantiful gardens (for the Hafiz Bagh is only 
the best among many), is sorely decayed and 
poverty-smitten ; and a Musalmin subordinate 
of my own once complained bitterly to me 
of his exile to such a place, “ where he could not 
get a copper big enough to boil a sheep whole 
at his son’s circumeision-feast,” ‘This man was 
in himself a curiosity in a small way, for he 
was the lineal descendant of Ibrahim Khan 
Gardi, the commander of the Peshwa's regular 
infantry at the last great battle of Panipat. 
[brahim Khan was beheaded by the conqueror 
Ahmad Shah Duriini. His son was consoled by 
the Peshwa with the 
Ahdé, in taluka Maweal, in jaghir, which the 
family still enjoy. They have the title of 


Nawab, and are very proud of their descent ; | 


but when this unlucky scion of the ling came to 
Junnar, he found himself among families of 


ancient Muhammadan race who thonght but | 
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Dakhan, for instance, men speak of the | 


or deputy viceroy here, | jgs 


the Dakhan, containing | 


| Kagadis, or 


grant of the village of | 






little of Tbrdhim Khan, the soldier of fo of 
less than two centuries ago, and « hinted 
that an ancestor who had fou for the im del 
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men of Jannar were my frequent companions in 
excursions, and pleasant society enou sh; b 
they had preserved few traditions of the ace, @ 
over the sack of 1657, when nearly every priv 
house in the place was burned or trippe 
are three—(1) the Sayyids, who are § 
and whose Nef is Mir Jamil "AH, a 
traveller who has done the va 
tin; (2) the Pimidé'; (8) the Bogs: thes 
t two are Sinnf families, a 
have fierce battles every Muharram, 
peace has been pretty wall kept of 

though the old feud still smo Ider 
break out on the first Opportunity, 


tage that I derived from the society of the 


' Sayyids, who, like all Shiahs, are very particolar 


about things clean and unclean, was that I heard 
debated with great vigour the question whether 
aman may, OF may not, without mortal sin, eat 
Breen parrot. The prophet, it a forbade 


7 his followers to eat that which putteth its foot to 


every bird that has a craw. Now the parrot 
faliils both conditions, and was therefore a enb- 
ject of considerable debate among the Shiah 
sportsmen of Junnar, [| believe the a 
opinion was in favour of the legitimacy of parrot 
an the ground that a parrot in the cold weather 


sold, except for native acconnta, . 
nental papers brought through the Canal, 
Paper-makers, are all M 


and @ very rough and turbolent get they ie 








COORG SUPERSTITIONS, 


Is a country like Coorg (Kodagu), where, b 
the side of the Coorgs (Kédaga) 8) their Sthid 
caste (Péleya) servants, about 52 different Hindu 
tribes (or castes) have been settled for many 
years, it is not easy to find out which of their 
superstitions the Coorgs brought with them at 
the time of their immigration, and which were 
imported afterwards, Their superstitions, how- 
ever, show Maleyala, TuJu, Kannada (Canarese), 
and Brihmana elements, 


The Brihmans who are domiciled in Coorg 


have succeeded in introducing Mahadeva and 


Subrahmanya (under the name “ Iguttappa”), 


in entirely brahmanizing the worship of the 
river Kivéri, in having temples erected and 
eet up, in spreading Pauripika tales, and in 
usurping to some extent the paja at the places 
of Coorg worship. They hare been greatly 
assisted by the Lingaites in these successful 
endeavours, especially in the introduction of the 
Linga Tulus still manage to smuggle in their 
demons; Maleyijas have made themselves 
indispensable at demon and ancestor worship, 
and are also increasing the number of demons; 
and Maisirians, at certain times of the year, 
bring a Miri Amma and carry it through the 
country to have the people's vows paid to it. 
(A) Coone Ancestaat Wonsuir. 
Ghosts, i. ¢., the spirits of their ancestors, are 
believed by the Coorgs to hover inside and ont- 
side of their dwellings, and to give endless 
trouble if not properly respected. For their use 
8 Kaymada,* a small building with one apart- 
ment, or in some cases with a mere niche, is 
generally built near the house; ora Kota,ft a 
sort of bank, is made for them under a tree, in 
the fields where the family’s first house has 
stood. A number of figures roughly beaten in 
silver plates, bronze images, and sometimes alsd 
figures on a slab of pot stone, are put in the 
Kaymadas to represent the. ancestors; and 


- ls means “ field-building,” and also “ building 
pear at hand.” 
| Ko, im this in seems to mean “ place of assem- 
7 Kieapa, in punta tenets * tha back dark one ;" but 
; 1 ite th oF F =; Ss 
it may bea Sanskrit term meaning “agent,” “chief,” in 
which sense it is used to denote the livi ads of families. 
It ia, er, not oaai thet the last- mentioned 
meaning has been od to the word by brabmanical 
influence, Sédalichi means “a female of the burning- | 
ground ;~ Kérapachi, “a female of the Karapas.” ‘Sedalichi 
en ee ae We bave the ancient Coorg term 
= am «., barul- i Sie ae c. 
or mee tae the dead is custom 


| one of the ghosts. 


These gifts are 


sticks surmounted with silver, silver knives, 
common knives, &c., are kept there by way of 
memorial, A male ghost is called Karana, a 


female one Sédalichi or Karanachi.t 


All ghosts, whether male or female, are 


| thought to be troublesome; females even more 
| sothan males. The Sédalichis have an unpleasant 


habit of smiting children with sickness, and some- 
times also adult male and female members 


| of the house, On various occasions during the 


year, with a view to appeasing the deceased, rice, 
arrack, milk, and other delicacies are placed 
for them in one of the wall-niches of the house, 
or in places close to it; and once a month a 
fowl or two are decapitated at the Kaymada. § 
But pampering of this sort is said often to fall 
short of its purpose. In such cases a man of 
the honse may profess to become possessed of 
He then puts off his head- 
dress, walks to and fro in the house, and appears 
to be in a trance. While in this condition he 
is asked what is to badone to satisfy the ghosts ; 
and as the representative of the ancestors, he is 
presented with meat anddrink (especially arrack ), 
called Kiarana Birani.} 
Neighbours are also allowed to come in and put 
questions to the possessed one. 

Another ceremony called the Kairana Kola, 
i. ¢., ghost-masque, conducted with the object of 
finding out the particular wishes of the ghosts, 
is performed every second or third year, and occa- 
sionally alsoevery year. For this affair a Maley- 
ja performer is invited to the house (either a 
Panika, Banna, or Maleya); and at night he puts 
on, one after another, five or more different 
costumes, according to the number of ancestors 
especially remembered at the time. ‘Arrayed in 
these dresses he dances to the accompanimsnt of 
a drum beaten by a companion, and behaves as 
if possessed by the Coorg ghosts. After each 
Kala, or mask, he leaves the house with a fowl, 


in, an it appears, performed only when 


o fro ymneda. (Oncea year tome of the Coorge 
place some food is the baris d (Titangala). Such 
offerings are sometimes called “ Ralaya” or “ Kalaja,” which 
term may mean “epiriteous. liquor,” as a libation of arrack 
has alway ee them (ef. the so-called Sanskrit 


| Barani is probably identical with Sanskrit Paraga, 


| Bola occurs aleo in Tamil, 
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4 cocoanut, fried rice, and other atablaa and | 


some arrack, and offers them in the court-yard. 


When in the state of trance, various questions: | 


are put to him by the people of the house, and 
also by neighbours. The food given him during 
the performance is also Karana Barani, The 
masks having been finished, a pig, fattened 
expressly for the purpose, is decapitated in front 
of the Kaymada, either by the Maleyaja, or 
by a Coorg of the house pointed oat by him; its 
head is pat for some minutes in the Kaymada, 
and it is then taken back and given to the 
Maleyala. The rest of the pig and the bodies 





performer) are made into curry for the benefit of 
the house-people, Where there happens to be 
no Kaymadga, the pig-olfering is made at the 
Kirana Kota, 


Females also behave now and then as if | 


by ancestral spirits.* While thus 
affected they roll about on the ground, but they 
do not give utterance to any oracular responses. 
Sometimes threats are sufficient to cast out the 
ghosts; at other times it is found necessary to 
eall in sorcerers, either Coorga or others, who, 
with the accompanying recitation of certain 
formulas, beat the possessed, or rather the ghosts, 
as the people think; and if this procedure proves 
ineffectual, the presenting of offerings (bali) ts 
then resorted to. 

(B) Coonc Demon Wonsute. 

Male and female demons, called Kili, ore 
held to be even more injurious than ancestral 
ghosts. One of the bad tricks of the Kalis is 
their carrying off the souls of dying people. 
Whenever sore trials arise in o house, and 
strange voices are thought to be heard in and 
near it, ® Kaniya, i. ¢., astrologer (in this case 


a Maleyala), is sonuirel at regarding the cause, | 


1f he declares that some relative of the house 
has notdied in the natural way, but has been 


killed, and the soul carried off by a demon | 


belonging to the house or to the village, or to 
some other village, a Kaji Kola, 1, ¢, demon- 
masque,-has to be performed for the liberation 
of the soul. As such a masque, however, takes 
place only at. fixed periods (at a place called 
Kutta once a year, at other places once every 
second or third year), the master of the house 


ties some money to a rafter of the roof of his 
house, as a pledge of his willingness to have the 
masque performed at the proper time, ale to 8° 


become posssssed not only feo argerig 


(eg. Chimundi). Several of the demon. 
of the fowls (the heads belonging to the Maley aia | 






AST aie tice’ Tila teria! shai "ay ate oa 
eats his rice from plantain leaves, to express his 
humble obedience to the demon. If the time for 
the demon-masque has come, one of the previ- 


ously mentioned Maleyija performers, or in his 
stead a Tula Paleya, is sent for ; and when 
arrives he goes through the ‘ceremony in the 
oourt-yard, — ues are held either in 
the name of five Kalis (Chlentiet, Kalluruti, 
Panjuruli, Galiga, and Géraga, called the Pancha 
Bhitas), or in the name of three (Kallugu 
Panjuruli, and Kallurutf), or in the name of one 














are performed in the same manner as the ghost- 
masque, already described, the food which the 
performer takes in his trances being called Kali 
Barani. ‘The liberation of the soul is effected 
thas : the performer, when | ig 
demon that has committed the theft, ‘is begg: 

to let the spirit loose; he: iweiierally Felten at 
first to listen to the request ; but in the end ho 
throws a handful of rice on such members of the 
household as stand near him, and with this 
action he gives the spirit over to them. ‘The 
spirit alights on the back of one of ‘these 
members of the family, who then falls into ‘a 
swoon, ond is carried by the others into the house. 
When, after a litths while, consciousness is 





| restored, the ancestor's spirit is considered to 


hare joined the assembly of the other ‘spirits. 

If the liberation is to be obtained at! the 
demon-masque of the village, or at that of 
another village, a man of the honse goes to the 
performance, and presenta a cloth to) the per- 
former, for which he receives in retarn a hand- 
ful of rice, a piece of a cocoanut, or some) such 
trifle, which is thrown into his lap, the spiriteat 
the same moment coming and. mounting the 
man's back. He has then to run off with his 
burden without looking backwards ; but after a 
while the spirit relinquishes his seat, and follows 
him quietly into the house and joins its fellow- 
spirits, 

The final act at a demon-masque is the 
decapitation of pigs either by the performers, or 
by Coorgs under their superintendence. One pig 
only is sacrificed if it is merely a house affair; 
but several must suffer if the ceremony is 
performed for a village, or for the whole country, 
at the place called Kutta. Pigs’ must be killed 
in front of the so-called Kali Kota (fowls are 
killed upon it) ; and the general demon-sineqas of 


(Bal), aed so-called 


tans “a wiched cue; it occurs also in Tamil. 
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a village or of the country has to take place 
at the Kaji Kota, The heads of the fowls and 
pigs are given to the performers, and the trunks 

‘The demons have their Kitas everywhere, 
near to and far from the houses and villages. 
A stone om an earth-bank under a tree some- 
times represents a body of them, sometimes only 
one of their number; at other places one demon 
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is represented by several stones. Here and 
there stone-enclosures are found around the 
Kotas, and the Kitas themselves vary very much 
in size. Demons are not fed except at masques, 
and on the performance of particular vows : in 
the latter case no Maleyajas or Tulus are 
required. Demons’ food is arrack, fowls, and 
pigs,—all three articles being mach liked by the 


THE MENHIRS OF THE HASSAN DISTRICT. 
Br Carram J. S. F. MACKENZIE. , 


From all the information I have been able to 
glean, the Menhirs of the Hassan district may be 


®, 
= 





to four feet high, adorned with the simple figure of 


a woman, they mark the spot where some devot- 
ed wife has sacrificed herself on her husband's 
pyre. Transient os the flames in which she 
perished has been the woman's fame; her his- 
tory and her name arelost. No inscriptions are 
ever found on such monumental stones; there 
ia the figure of a woman, and nothing more, 

2. Kodu Kallu (slaughter-stones).—These, 
as I have before observed, are common all over 


the district. Several are to be found m almost 


every village, but their history has been forgotten, 
They are usually divided into three compart- 
ments, but not always; for on the Mulnad we 
find only an armed man and his wife. The divi- 
sions between, and by the side of, the panels, 
in which are sculptured the three stages of the 
important event in the hero's history which the 
stone is intended to commemorate, often bear 
inscriptions in the old Canarese character. Now 
that the oldest form of this character has been 
deciphered, the of these inscriptions 





ought no linger to be the riddle ithasbeen. The | 


linga is always delineated in the upper compart 
ment. This proves that the men who were slain 
were Sivabactaru (followers of Siva). The Bellala 
kings (A.D. 1000) were not followers of Siva; 
and since their time no kings of that faith have 
ruled the country, Either, then, the court reli 
gion differed from that of the masses, or these 
stones were erected before the time of the Bellala 
kings. Judging by the character of the in- 
scriptions, I shonld say they date from 800 
to 1000 A.D. | 

are found near the village-gate, and have a charm 





engraved upon them. This charm, it ia sup- 
posed, averts or removes the cattle disease from 
the village once a year; the villagers assemble 
to worship it, when 101 of each of the following 
articles are presented—viz., pots of water, limes, 


| plantains, betelnut, betel leaves, and copper coins, 


4, Keri Kallu—This is a plain, unhewn 
stone found inside and close to the village-gate. 
Neither figure nor inscription is ever found 
npon it, It was set up when the village was 
firet formed. Once a year the headman of the 
village, or his henchman—the Kulwadi—presents 
an offering to this stone, 

5. VFyasana-idlu Kalin (Vyasana's aorm- 
stone).—These are rare, and are generally close 
to the Mutt (monastery 7) of some Saiva priest, 
The following story from the Bkanda Purina 
ia said to account for the origin of these stones :-— 
Vyasa was once asked by his diseiplee—* Who 


js the first and greatest—Vishgn or Siva?” 


Vyasa replied—* Vishou.” Those of his 
disciples who preferred Siva expressed an 
unwillingness to be satisfied unless Vyasa would 
make this statement on oath, in presence of the 
god, in the temple of Iévanith, Vyasa agreed 
to do so, and, raising his right hand, began to 
take the oath before the god. This was too moch 
for Busiévara, who conld not stand his master 
being reduced to the second place, He there- 
fore drew his sword and cut off Vyasa’s arm. 
The holy man appealed to Virhon to restore the 
arm he had lost in attempting to assert his 


| superiority, The god sppec.ed and told his 


disciple that he was helpless in the matter, since 
livara waa undoubtedly his superior, Vyasa 
now returned to Iévara and begged that the 
arm which had offended might, as a punishment, 
be tied hereafter to the leg of Busva (the bull, 


| Biva’s vehicle). To this Ivara agreed, and 


eupplied Vyasa with a new arm, 
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Tei still the ‘anlar when the god Tévara 
id being taken out in procession, to tie an arm 
made of cloth to the foot of the bull, carried on 
a high pole in front of the god. The Vaishnava 
Brahmans object to this badge of superiority 


being flaunted in their face; and whenever suffi- | 


ciently powerful, they prevent the observance of 
the custom. This strong objection on their part, 
and the power they have acquired in the country, 
may account for the small nomber of stones of 


this class now to be found. What the man and | 


woman, generally shown under the upraised arm 


(eon INhustration), are intended torepremet, know 
not; and no one can enlighten me on this point. 

6. Hanumantta Kallu.—This stone has no- 
thing to do with the god whose nrme it bears, 
but is connected with a marriage privilege of the 
goldsmith caste, The goldsmiths, being of the 
left-hand caste, are entitled to only 11 posts to 


‘the awning erected during marriage in front of 


the honse. But in those villages where this 


| stone is to be found, the goldsmiths have the 


right, provided the awning is erected close to the 
stone, to use the full number of posts, viz., 12. 





MARASA VAEKEKALIGARU OF MAISUR. 
Br V. 5. NARASIMMITENGAR, BANGALOR. 


Tae Marasa Vakkaligara form o large ond 


province of Maisir, They are to be found 
chiefly in the talakas of Nelamangala, Dodda- 
balldpara, Dévandahalli, Chickaba]lipura, Gum- 
mindyakanapilya, Malar, Hosakot, Kolar, and 
Bangalor. They are a hardy and industrious 
people, their principal occupation being agricul- 
ture. Small colonies of these rayats are also to 
be found in other localities, whither enterprize 
and the hope of cain have allared them. 

There is a very peculiar religions rite perform- 
ed among these people, Their women offer as 
sacrifice to Bhoirava Linga, or Bhandi Dévara 
(the Saiva Phallus so called), the first joints of 
their right-hand ring and little fingers, which 
are cut off by the village carpenter. It is pro- 
posed to trace the origin and rationale of this 
practice, It must be stated im limme that Colonel 
M. Wilkes has noticed this rite in his History of 
Maisir (Madras Fad. of 1869, vol. I. pp. 272 
and 273). Without the Puranic element, the 
popular version is as follows :— 

Once upon a time in the remote past, there 
waz agreat Rakshasa, named Bhasmisura, who 
wished to become invincible. In the orthodox 
manner he performed “ tapas” in honor of Siva 
for countless ages. That god, pleased with the 
devotion and asceticism of his worshipper, 
appeared to him ia proprid formd, and asked 
him what he wanted. The Rakshasa begged 
Siva to place in the palm of his right 
hand the fiery eye (Phila nitra) which the 
god wears on his forehead. No sooner asked 
than granted; bat the sceptical giant mali- 
ciously attempted to experiment with the boon 
on the very grantor thereof. 





Awakened to | his 


: | tho peril of hia situation, Siva thereapon in- 
important sub-division of the rayat class in the | 


gloriously fled, the vindictive Rikshasa pursuing 


him everywhere, ihe fagiites ok ofa ane 
hiding himeelf successively im castor-oil and 


| Jawari plantations, took refuge in a “ Linge 


Tondé” shrub, and at last became invisible to 
hig pursner. It happened that at this time ao 
Marasa Vakkaliga cultivator was at work in a 
neighbouring field, and Bhasmasura enquired 
of him the whereabouts of Siva, who had all 
slong appeared in the disguise of a Jangama. 
The wily rayat, true to the instinct of self-pre- 


servation, did not give any reply, but simply 


Pees his forefinger to the shrub in which 
va was concealed. The god was on the point 
of being annihilated by the giant placing his 
hand on his head, when Vishnu came to the 
rescud, and manifested himself to the Rak- 
shasa in the form of a lovely maiden, meretri- 
ciously dressed. The Asura, who was notorious 
for lust, and for the most unbridled indi 
of his evil passions, forgot all about Siva and his 
destruction, and attempted to ravish the enchant- 
ing Aouri before him, She, however, recoiled 
from the pollution of his touch, and told him to 
wash and purify himself first. In following the 
command of his enchantress, the Rikshasa found 
all the seas, rivers, wells, &e., dry asif by magic, 
There was however a small pool of water on a 
rock close by, and the maiden relented so far as 
to advise him to pour three handfuls of water 
on his head. In his mad passion, the giant 
forgot himself so far as to place his hand on his 
own head, in the act of pouring the water over 
his person, and was instantaneously consumed to 
ashes. The pasillantnous Sire new cnerged feces 
\iding-place, and in thanking Vishnu for 
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his deliverance from so imminent a danger, was | become mothers. The modus operandi is os 





of the creature standing before him. He accord- 


immediate production of three Lingas, respect- 
ively called Jinné Linga, Kallé Linga, and 


of Siva’s essence, He thereupon assigned the 
first to the Jains, the second to the Karubars, 
and the third to the Marasa Vakkaligaru for 
worship. It only remained for Siva to punish 
the traitor whose treachery had very nearly put 
anend tohisownexistence. He accordingly con- 
demned the rayat to cut off his forefinger, which 
was the offending member, as atonement for his 
sin. The poor rayat did so without hesitation. 
and petitioned the god to accept her own ring 
and little fingers in lien of her lord's forefinger, 
as the loss would be too great to men, who are 
Siva was greatly pleased with the self-sacrifice 
of the rayat's wife, and granted her petition. 
It is the progeny of this virtuous woman who 


observe the vow to the present day, The place | 


where the wicked giant was burnt to death may 
still be recognized by a hill in the Kolar taluka, 
called Siti Betta, where there is a mine of 

Such is the history of the origin of this 
singular rite, given by a class of itinerant 
beggars called Pichigantadavaru, who form a 
living encyclopedia of such traditions, and 
whose tales are implicitly believed by the Marasa 
Vakkaligaru, who are themselves unable to 
account for the strange custom. 

The episode in the Bhigavata, which relates 
to the rise and fall of Bhasmasura, or more 
appropriately Vrikasura, is totally different from 
the above story; but, as stated at the outset, 
the popular impressions on the subject which 
prevail among the ignorant Marasa Vakkaligara 
are alone described here. 

These people may roughly be classed under 
three heads—viz., (1) those whose women offer 
the aforesaid sacrifice; (2) those who offer a 
golden substitate; and (3) those who do not 
perform therite, These sections, howerer, freely 
jntermarry with ‘one another, and it is only in 
the performance of the sacrifice that the differ- 

Class I. embraces exclusively worshippers 
of Bhairava Linga, or Bhandi Dévaru- The 
ceremony is performed by women after they 





nearly as possible the following:—About the 
| time of the new moon in Chaitra, a certain 
propitious day is fixed by the aid of the village 
Jéyisa, or astrologer, and the woman who is to 
offer the sacrifice performs certain ceremonies, 
or pijé, in honor of Siva, taking her meals 
only once a day, in the evening. For three 
days before the final operation, she has to 
support herself with milk, sugar, fruits, &e.— 
all substantial food being eachewed. On the 
day appointed, a common cart is brought out, 


| and is painted in alternate stripes with white and 


gay flags, flowers, &c.,in imitation of acar. Sheep 
or pigs are slaughtered before it, their number 
being generally governed by the number of child- 
ren borne by the sacrificing female, The cart is 
then dragged by bullocks, preceded by the usual 
music, the woman and her hosband following, 
with new pots (karaga), filled with water and 
silver coin, borne on their beads, 


smal] pieces of 
and McC Pwr Le 1 bya retinue of friends and 
relatives, The village washerman has to spread 
clean clothes along the path of the procession, 
which stops near the boundary of the village, 
where a leafy bower or shed is prepared, with three 
pieces of stone installed in it, symbolizing the 
god Siva. Flowers, fruits, cocoanuts, incense, 
&c., are thon offered, varied occasionally by an 
additional sheep or pig. A wooden seat (Mané) 
is then placed before the image, and the sacri- 
ficing woman places upon it her right hand, with 
firmly, and the village carpenter, placing his 
chisel on the first joints of her ring and little 
fiagera, chops them off with a single stroke of 
his right hand. ‘The pieces lopped off are thrown 
into an ant-hill (Hutta), and, as soon after as 
possible, the tips of the mutilated fingers, round 
which rags are bound, are dipped into a vesdel 
containing boiling ginglli ti] (oil). This opera- 
tion, it is believed, prevents bleeding and swelling, 
and accelerates the cure. The fee of the carpenter 
is one kanthirayi fanim (four annss eight pies) for 
each maimed finger, besides presents in kind, 





‘The women undergo the barbarous and painful 


ceremony without a murmur, and it is an article 
of the pupular belief that were it neglected, or if 


nails grow on the stumps, dire rain and misfor- 


tune will overtake the recusant family, Staid 
matrons who have had their fingers maimed for 
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the termination of the sacrifice, the woman is 
presented with cloths, flowers, &c., by ber friends 
and relatives, to whom as feast is given. Her 


children are also placed on an adorned seat (Hadsé), | 


and after receiving presents of flowers, fruita, 
&c., their ears are pierced in the usual manner. 
It is said that to do so before would be sacrilege. 

Class IT. consists of a section of the Marasa 
Vakkaligara who, after performing the forego- 
ing preliminaries, substitute for the fingers os 
piece of gold wire, of the same value ag the 


carpenter's fee above stated, twisted round the | 


fingers in the shape of rings. Instead of cutting 
the fingers off, the carpenter removes and 
appropriates the rings, 

Clase IT].—Some families of the Marasa Vak- 
kaligaru have altogether repudiated the worship 





of the Bhandi Dévarn, and owe their allegiance 
to Vishou in his several manifestations of 
Tirupati Veo ami, Chennariyas- 
vimi, Kadari NaréinhasyAcal, &e. They do not 
therefore undergo the revolting sacrifice, 
Ensveloped as this tradition and practice are in 
the haze of antiquity, it is difficult, if not almost 
impossible, to account for them. The Bhigay 
is silent regarding the part which the Marasa 
Vakkaliga is said to have played in the foregoing 
legend in the destruction of Vrikisura. Under 
these circumstances, a suggestion may be made 
that the origin of the practice may not impro- 
bably have been in some attempted feminine 
rebellion against the authority of the “ lords of 
the creation,” and in the consequent measures 
to suppress it, 








PYAL SCHOOLS IN MADRAS, 


Bur against the front wall of every Hindu 
house in Southern India, and I believe it is so 
in other parta of India also, ia a bench about three 
feet high and as many broad. It extends along the 
whole frontage, except where the house doar atands, 
It is usually sheltered from enn and rain by a 
veranda, or by a pandal or temporary erection of 
bamboo and leaves. The posts of the veranda or 
pandal are fixed in the ground afew feet in front 
of the bench, enclosing a sort of platform : for the 
basement of the house is generally two or three feet 


above the street level. The raised bench is called | 
the Pyal, and ia the lounging-place by day. It | 
aleo serves in the hot months asa couch for the | 


night. The raised pavement is termed the Koradu. 
Koradu and Pyal are very important portions of 
every house. There the visitor ia received ; there 
the bargaining is done ; there the beggar plies 
his trade, and the yogi, sounds hia conch; there 
also the members of the household clean their 


Every village hae its BSarY crater village 
will have several. It need hardly be said that 
there are no special achool-buildings, no infant 
galleries, no great black-board, no dominie's desk. 
No: the most convenient and airy Pyal ia chosen. 
It must have a good Koradu. Usnally it is tho 
headman who lends his for the purpose, for the 
headman’a house ought to be the best in the village. 


In the northern Telugu districts each village has a. | 
“ Koftham” or meeting-place in a central spot, like | 


the “mands” of a Kurgi village. In that case 
the school meets there, under the pagoda 





country the echool ie inthe Pyal, When the lade 
come of a morning, they sit in line upon the Pyal, 
leaving’ the Koradu for the teacher and for their 
Own passage. 

In the great towns a great conflict rages between 
the new-fangled English Anglo-Vernacular achools 
and the Pyal schools. There is no denying that 
the latter are going to the wall, Even in the larger 
villages the Anglo-Vernacular school ia pushing 
forward and elbows the more humble institution 
out of the place. In time a Pyal school will be 
a8 Tare as the aeaaegeteal Before it loses ite 
pristine vigour or remodels itself after the English 
fashion, let us see what it is like, what it teaches, 
what itleaves undone. I have a weakness for these 
out-of-the-way aspects of native life, and have 
found such pleasure in studying this particular 
feature, that I feel as if I too had sat at the feet 
of the irritable Pandit, had studied his 
ee ott cate tie ee 
or havin a syllable in trying to repeat 
she Kissel by rot 4 

They instruct in the three “ R's," the first two 
very fairly, but of arithmetic only the very elements 
are taught. On the other band, much time is often 
given to : : 
written in the high and, as moral 
teachers, of little Se Cree daily life, 
erates number of children in each school is 
oer) twenty-one, and it is, therefore, quite im 
sible for adequate teaching power to be employed. 
There ia no apparatus beyond the sandy ground 
certain small black- and some Ub eos: A 
sort of discipline is maintained by a constant and 
often severe uso of the cane, Unruly or truant 
boys are coerced by hmenta that partake of 











or even in a thatched shed. But in the Tamil | | the nature of torture, They are compelled to sit or 
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Sn RE na one 


Hand and foot and neck are bent together and held 
fast by iron ties. A log fastened to a ahaa hate 
from the waist, or is slowly dragged behind. 


are fettered. 


to the precepts of the so-called Sastras In both 





teacher of with will liooet cectedaly bo a Braman, 


A lucky day must first be chosen, and then the | b 


teacher comes to the new pupil's house together with 
all bis echolara, Before the boy is handed over to 
the master, pija to Ganapat! or Ganes‘a is performed 
by the spore ha hares and then to Sarasvati, the 

learning, in the presence of the Ind"e 


: 


pupils to pay the expense of Sarasvati and Ayda 

Péija, which festivals occur during the Dasera. 
Besides all these periodical presents, there are 

orhers wore: are mappone -pieyenpreaiapes tens: 


goddess of ? 


buted to Bratman, and fraits, eugar, &., lo arecy- |i 


body present. The school-master is placed sitting 
in a conspicuous part of the roum, and then is 

presented with flowers, sandal (chandan), fruits, 
sad a a pair of eloths ; one of which is twelve cubits 
long, and the other six cubits, the cost of both being 


about 1} rupees, The teacher then puts the clothe | 


on, seats himself by the side of the proposed scholar, 
causes him to repeat a prayer to Ganes'a, asking for 
wisdom, and that his course of study may be forta- 
nate and successful, and makes him repeat the whole 
of the alphabet three times. Next a flat vessel 
containing dry rice is brought in, and the teacher 
guides the finger of the pupil, ao that he may write 
inthe loose rice the names of the deity they serva, 
whether Vishnu or Siva. Then the ceremony 
beaten rice, Bengal gram and sugar efesit bawetionr: 
a handful each ; the monitor or senior boy, who acts 
as the teacher's nasistant, receiving also a a few pice. 
Now the boy proceeds in jon to the school, 
where heis oeein made to repeat the alphabet three 
times, The procession then returns to his home, 
and they disperse for the day. With the see 
commences the ordinary school career of the boy. I 

has also been agreed between the teacher ving 





father how much is to be paid monthly as the school 


fee. ‘This eum varies with the means of the parent, 
but never exceeds eight aunas a mouth. 
Sometimes, however, it happens that the cere- 


mony described above is postponed till the pupil - 


has learned the alphabet. In that case no monthly 
feo is paid, bat when the alphabet is fully Khowe 
and the ceremony takes place, » more handsome 
present is given, which ia supposed to include all 
moat fese wp to that date. It may be supposed 
that the latter method is most conducive to progress 


on the part of the pupil, but it ia directly contrary | 


not successfully, for it is also the custom of the 
teacher to give a sort of holiday to the whole achool 
on the occasion, and, if the present be not given, 
the holiday is withheld, and thus the lads bring 
pressure on each other to ensure the necessary gift. 

The ceremonial at the Dasera feast deserves 
particular attention, A mouth or two before the 


. feast begins, a number of songs are committed to 


memory by the popils, under the guidance of the 
teacher. By the arrival of the feast the serice ia 
learnt by all the boys, who have also been tanght 
how to sing each song to a particular tune. In some 
schools the lads are aleo taught to dance what is 
called the Kolattam. This derives its name from 
the fact that the dancers move to the beating of 
sticks, of which each lad baatwo. They are about 
eighteen inches long, and are fancifully painted. 
The lads draw upin a double line, facing each 
other, and, with a stick in each band, commence 
singing, keeping time by striking the sticks held by 
them, As they sing and sap Fertig abaten 
asort of dance, All this is taught them by the 


3 the cialis’ hacaes ahah ti 
expects a suitable present, and also 
sar webhe-an Siecds Goh diene ten gost 
Arriving ot a house, the pupils seat themselves i: 
the hall or on the pyal and koradu, and sing the 
songs they have learnt, dancing also the Kolattam 
if they have been taught it. The bead of the house 
in then expected to give the teacher a handsome 
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present, and bestow sweetmeata u 3 
This sort of thing goes on till the list of expected 
donora is gone through. Thus ends the slong list 
of presents which, in a respectable school, enable 
the master tu hold a suitable position in the com- 
munity. 

Things are different in o Pyal school for the 
children of the poor. Here no entrance fee is 
offered, nor any monthly payment until the alphabet 
is fully mastered. Nor is the customary p 
made on commencement of anew book or chapter, 


A mnall payment is made each month of, say, one 


or two annes, and atiny present every fourteenth 


day, The samo ritual is performed ot Dasera an | 


in the more respectable echool, but the gains of the 


master are amuller in proportion, and similarly for | ‘ 
each festival throughout the year. The daily bratti | 


is given and the weekly oil. 

Combining all sources of income, the teacher of 
a respectable Pyal echool with about twenty-five 
pupils will receive from 15 to 25 rupees per mensem, 
while his fellow labourer in a poor locality will not 
receive more than from 5 to 10 rupees, 

In Musalman schools no monthly fee is charged, 
and the teacher is entirely dependent on presents. 
Thus, whenever a new chapter of the Koran is 
commenced, the pupils should give from four annas 
to as many rupees, according to the wealth of the 
family, At the commencement of every festival, 
as the Muharram, Shab-i-barat, Ramazan, Bakri ‘Id, 
&c., the teacher also receives presents—not more 
than four anoas or leas than one fanam, Oncea 
week,on the day before the sabbath, every pupil 
must also reward his teacher with two pies, just 


previous to the weekly balf-holiday on that day. | 
When the Koran is finished, the teacher receives a 


handsome gift, according to the means of the parent, 
including generally a pair of new cloths, ebawis, or 
a silk khabs or cloak, as worn by the priesta. The 
gift of a shawl or khaba is supposed to express 
deeper honour or greater thanks than a mere money 
present, aa it é¢specially denotes that the donee is » 
person of high 
all this, the father of each child must send with 


stances permit, together with « present of sweetmente 
to be distributed among the schoo!l-boys, 

It isnot easy to estimate the Musalman teacher's 
receipts from the school alone, secing that it isthe 
teacher's duty also to’ perform all religious cere- 
monies inthe houses of those who entrust their 
children to his care, and for each of these he receives 
A certain present of Inoney, cloths, or food. Tt is 
evident, therefore, thet the teacher must be a highly 
respectable person, and I am informed that none 
but really learned men of good descent are permitted 
to set up as teachers. Their gains correspond with 
their position, and are considerable for ao poor a 
community, varying usually between rupees 15 and 


30. per mensem., 
Only four subjects are taughiina Pyal achoal, 
whatever ite character. 1 | ne 


These ore reading, Writing, 


_ oblong board, about a foot in width and three 


respectability or learning, Beyond | 


him as large on entrance donation as his circum-_ y the pupil as often as is 








must be noted that all the text-books aré in the high 


dialect, and that ordinary modern Tamil, &c., is not 





teacher alone has the bock itself, and from that he 


daily copies on kajdn the portion } 
text day's work. When the pupil becomes preti 
dexterous in writing with his finger on sand, he has 
then the privilege of writing either with an iron 
style on kajdn leaves, or with « reed on paper, and 
or with a kind of pencil on the balaka, hulligi, or 
kedala, which answer the purpose of slates, 
latter in most common in Telugu districts, 

paleka, or hulligi, as it is called in Canarese, is 


: 





Pez? 


in length. This board, when planed amooth, has 


| only to be smeared with a litth rice and pulverized 


charcoal, and itis then fit for use, The kadala is 
made of cloth, firet stiffened ‘with rice water, dou- 
bled into folda resembling a book, and it ia then 
covered with a composition of charcoal and several 
gums. The writing on either of these may be 
effaced by a wet cloth. 

Each school day, after 2o'clock, the pupil copies 
the morrow's lesson from the teacher's rales, 
the palaka or portable black-board, which the 
parent must provide for hia gon, and which bas to 





usually three or four times a day. — 


is made of soft gypsum or dalapam, as it in called 
in the vernacular, Having copied his lesson. the 


| Pupil carries it first to his master, who hears him 


read it two or three times, making the necessary 
The palaka is then carried home, ita contents learnt 
by heart, and next morming the lesson must be 
repeated from memory to the teacher, This exercise 
ia a very profitable one, as it teaches how to write, 
how to read, improves the memory, and stores it 
with the best literature of past ages. To deliver the 
lesson, the boys go one at a time to the teacher, hold 
the palaka before them with its front to the teacher 
and its back to themselves, thus by one act refresh- 
ing the teacher's memory, proving their own, and 
preventing frand. 
In this way every pupil obtains « thorongh 
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knowledge of four or five of the great classics of | 


the language, ¢, and becomes perfectly able to read his 


a: 


F 
| 
! 3 


fromn the language the lads must speak and hear in 
pretty fairly with that of Latin in an English 
if the books studied were written in modern 
Tamil, the time spent in learning would be 


anuch more profitably employed, eceing that now 
the lad leaves school untrained in the language 
which he must meet with in ordinary life, in the 


vernacular journals, and in all the living forms of 


modern thought. All western books that are trans- 
inated at all are rendered intothe modern dialect, 


and there ought to be no barrier to prevent any | 


person at once & stiating them, Really effective 
education must aks with modern language and 
sro | also lost, aocing that it is 
eat deal of time is ols , seein i 
Pitino for a child to make auch progress in & 
dead language a4 he could in a living one. In 
studying the Kural, for example, more time Is given 
to the commentary than to the text, because, with- 
out the former, the latter is obscure. The result is 
much the same as if, in English schools, the reading 
lessona were always in Ormulum or the Saxon 
oA third evil lies in the fact that the system almost 
precludes simultaneous cr class teaching, and this is 
a necessary. element of rapid progress. It ic 
not be forgotten, however, that the indivi 
pten pv Siero’ idlera, and therefore ignorant 
lads, which is the one drawback of the system of 
3 teachjng in ordi | mod 

poset every pupil a fair echoler,- though at a 
great waste of labour. The class system ensures 3 
fnuch higher average, but permite | | 


awe referred atthia length to reading, because 
sips . ‘of the whole system, and 


this mubject is the 


I 


hand, and if many districts it ia | 





Writing is tanght in the very best possible mode— 
in conjunction with the reading lesson. The pupil 
begina hia writing lessons when he commences to 
learn his alphabet. He is spared the drudgery of 
in every English school,—the weeks of dreary labour 





His first lesson is a complete letter, and thus he can 


feel that every day he makes real and useful 


| ja done either in the mode described sbove—writ- 





ing the morrow's lesson on the palaka—or subse. 
queotly with the style on kajén, and in the more 
respectable achoola with an English pen on paper. 

In connexion with this subject, another point of 
great excellence in the system of education practir- 
ed in a Pyal school must be mentioned. It cannot 
be better introduced than in the words of Mr. Seton- 
Karr, the well-known civilian judge in Bengal. 
Referring to the Bengal Pyal schools, he says -— 


| “ These (indigenous) echools do supply = sort of 
| information which ryote and villagers, who think 
) at all about learning to read and write, cannot and 


will not do without. They learn there the system 
of baniya’s accounts, or that of agriculturists. 
They learn forms of notes-of-hand, quittances, 
leases, agreements, and all such forms as are in 
constant use with a population not naturally dull 
and somewhat prone to litigation, and whose social 
relations are decidedly complex. All these forme 
are taught by the guru from memory, as well o» 
complimentary forms of address ; and I lave heard 
a little boy, not. ten years old, run off from memory 
a form of this kind with the utmost glibness. This 
boy, like many others, had never read from a book 
in Ais life. On these acquirements the agricultural 


| population set avery considerable value. It is the 


absence of such instructions as this which, [ think, 
has led to the assertion, with regard to some districts, 
that the inhabitants consider their own indigenon= 


| achoola to be better than those of Governmeni, 


I would have all forms of address and of business, 
all modea of account, agriculinral and commercial, 
collected, and the best of their kind printed in « 
cheap and popular form, to serve os models, I 
would even have the common summons of our 


criminal or revenve courts printed off." 


Much the same mode is followed in Madras. In 


| addition to the regular teaching thus referred to, 


it ia common here forthe teacher to borrow from 
his friends all the up-country letters he can hear 
of. These are carried to the school, read, copied, 
studied, and explained. Reading them is no easy 
matter, The vernacular current hand is as different 
from the printed character as German hand-writing 
from the Roman type of books. English influence 


away 
superseded by the printing character. It is doubt- 
ful whether this is an advantage, as we may consider 
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for ourselves by imagining how we ehould get on 
if compelled to do all our writing in Roman charao- 
tera, keeping the letters separate from eaclr other. 
However this may be, the learning of the current 
hand isa most importamt item of a lad’s education. 
In English schools this subject is altogether neglect- 
ed, and it is most assuredly a grievous evil. For 
example, the work of the Census office is mainly 
expended on schedules written in the vernacular of 
the various districts. Being compi 
karname, who are practised writers, the entries are 
tually in a clear current hand, far superior to 
ordinary English writing. Yet when applications 
were made for employment, and candidates were 
examined as to their power of reading the schedules, 


iled by the villuge | 


[Feeatany, 1873. 

their own language in that form which should be 
had been taught in good English schools were most 
probably not less than 1,000, and yet there was 
immense difficulty in obtaining 200 persona even 
tolerably at case in vernacular writing. It is eub- 
mitted that in the national system of education which 
India is now slowly providing for itself, every 
means should be taken to ensure thorough instruc- 
tion in vernacular reading and writing, substituting 








it was discovered that not one out of four of Madras | the modern for the ancient dialect. 
REVIEW. 


A Geawman of Tux Unov on Hinpvetam Lasavaar, 
by Jouw Dowsos, xmas, Profesor of Hindustani, 
Btaff College. Tribner & Co., London, 1872. 

have appeared since it was issued, to be the first 

of a series which Professor Dowson proposes to 

publish for the benefit of students of the Urdu 
language—the principal medium of commanication 
between men of all racea and classes in India. In 
looking through the neatly-printed pages, it is 
dificult to avoid envying the present generation 
of learners. We in our time had no such books as 
these, Lucidity of expression, descending at times 
almost to the colloquial style, an admirable clear- 
of arrangement, and careful study of all the 


recorded forma of the written language, are appa- | 


rent on every page ; while the beauty of Stephen 
Austin's well-known type enhances the pleasure of 
reading. Seeing bow tuch the author has made 
of his materials, one cannot but wish he had had 
better materials to work on. How long is rubbish 
like the Bégh-o-Bahdr and the Totd Kahdni to be 
allowed to bold the chief place, in the estimation 
of scholars in Europe, amongst Indian classice? 
—books written to order for English students by 
pedantic miinshis, who wrote up to a given set of 
rules which they invented for themselves, and 
which have never had, and probably never will 
have, any influence on the native mind, or currency 
afnong any but ourown countrymen. If some one 


would only send home twenty books taken at random | 


out-of the masses isaued by Mimnaht Nawal Kishore 
of Locknow, there would be more true vernacular 
Urdu of the purest kind found in a fiftieth part 
of them than in all the stilted pages of the Araigh-i- 
Maiyil and the rest put together, Still we must 
fessor Dowson'’s the student in England would 
certainly learn o wery accorate and not Inelegant 
style of Urdu, and « few years in India would 





teach him how to break it down into the ordinary 
style of the natives, It is a pity that the book 


ed for learners, there is no reason why even 


they should not have a clue given them now 
and then. You may either teach a boy on the 
dogmatic principle “Thia is eo, learn it, and never 
mind why," or you may tell him—“The reason 


of this apparent irregularity is so-and-so." Of the 


two methods the latter will certainly make his 
task easier, and probably also pleasanter, In the 
book under notice, for instance, the subject of 


genders might have been treated in a mach fuller 


and more intelligent manher. Although in srenk- 
ing, gender is toa great extent neglected, yet it is 
necessary to know the main rules; but Professor 
Dowson has hardly made any attempt to explain 
them, 

The subject of declension, however, is fully and 
ably treated ; and the author has not fallen into the 


_ temptation, so common to grammar-writers, of mak- 


ing one declension into half-n-dozen on secount of 
some trifling peculiarity, which ia in most cases 
inherent in the base of the noun and is not a 
declensional feature at all. Objection may be taken 
to the way in which the form of the plural pronoun 
of the Ist person, Aemon, is apoken of ; this form 
being very rarely used by good speakers, and con- 
demned as barbarous by men of taste, as it is 
The Prakrit amke, from which Aam is 
derived, makes no oblique form amhdnuds from 
which hamon could be. derived. The same holds 
goed of tumbon, though in « leas degree. 

No lees able and admirably lucid is the treatment 
of the verb, in which all the numerous combinations 
which this supremely flexible language pogseases 
sequence, Well and neatly put is the awkward 
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ich, it should be 


refreshingly intelligent way, in spite of occasional 


himeelf with the threadbare and indecent trash 





Our space will not allow us to go page by page 
eularly good, bringing out in the clearest and most 


a language which has no parellel for vivacity and 
graceful turns of phrase, except in the most 


| polished Parisian French. We conclude, then, by 


ing Professor Dowson on having writ- 


ten by far the best Urda Grammar that has yet 


appeared, and having thas rendered the acquisition 


| of the most elegant and useful of all the Indian” 
| vernacular beth easy anc pleasant to the student ; 


and if ho pursues, as we hope he may, his task of 
editing « coinplete series of educational works, wo 
would recommend him to write to some one in India 
for a selection of genuine native works, such as 

le, and not to content 


which Forbes has raised to the position of Classics. 
Professor Dowson's Grammar is‘a distinct advance 
on Forbes ; his texts slfould also be an advance.—J. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


REMARKS ON PARTS X. AND XL 
Br Puor, WEBER, BERLIN. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 


X. and XL. of your Indian Antiquary, as they are very 
full of important and interesting communicatioms. 
I begin with the paper of B. G- Bhandarkar on the 
Date of Patanjali. Clever as it is, it is a great pity 
that ite author was not aware that I treated the 


vi ! 
by Goldsticker ; and the final conclusion at which I 
arrive is, that Patanjali lived : 
There is, after all, only one point in this argument 
which requires further elucidation. Kern, in his 


ist sect of that name, but to int 
dhist sect of that name, peace 


India, mentioned jn the Bribats. | 


logue the Sanskrit MSS. of the Bodleian Library, 
” publers pone on the Vrihatkath& of Kshemendra 


about 25 after Christ. 





iaalso of the greatest interest. Last winter Burnell too 


| found a copy of the «ame work in Telinga character : 


a comparison of both versions will no doubt yield 
much critical help for the restoration of the text, and 


Sia,—I beg to offer you some observations on Nos. | forthe correction of Somadeva's later work. There 


can searcely be o doubt that the Bhiutabhasha of 
Gunidhya’s original composition, according to 
Dandin'stestimony on the Pais ichabhaahd, in which 
it was written according to Kshemendra and Soma- 
deva, is but a Brahmanical slur on the fact that 
Gunidhya was a Buddhist and wrote in Pali 


(Mr. Gorrey, ina very clever erifigue on my paper on 


the S‘aptas‘atakam of Hila, inthe Journal Asiatique, 
Aout-Sept., 1872, p. 217, arrives at nearly the 
same conclusion; ever Somadeva’s work contains 
some direct allasions to the Buddhist Jdfabaz 
(65, 45, 72, 120 ed. Brockhaua); and the Buddhist 
character of many of its tales ia quite manifest 


(see my Indische Streifen, II. 367), The more we 


learn of the Jdtakas, the more oamerous are the 
stories shown to be which are found in India 
for the first time, and never afterwards appear in 
the Brahmanical fable-and-tale collections, Some of 
them are originally Ssopic, borrowed by the Dud- 
dhista from the Greeks, but arranged by them in their 
own way (see Indische Studien, IIT. 356-61). 

The passage from Kumdrila’s Tantravarttika, 
which forms the subject of Burnell's very valuable 
communication, was pointed out previously by 


| Colebrocke (Misc. Exsays, 1. 515). That the A’ndhra 


and Drivida Brahmans were in early times fully 
engaged in literary pursuits, is manifest from the 
fact that, according to Sdyana, the last (tenth) 
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book of the Taitirfya A‘ranyaka ia extant in two | 


recensions which go by their name, 

Sashagiri Sastri's paperon Vikraméditya and Bhoja 
is rather superficial ; his assertion that the Brihat- 
kathi ‘¢ believed to be the same as che Khathi- 
sarit Sagara, and that the author of the Vasavadatta 
must therefore have flourished in the twelfth century, 
as he mentions the Brihatkath&, is particularly mis- 
placed in this number, which contains, some pages 
Lefore, Rihler's excellent remarks on the same sub- 
ject. His paper on Kalidisa in No. XI. is better, 
especially as it contains some very valuable inform- 
ation regarding « hitherto unknown work attributed 
to 4 person of Kaliddsa’s celebrated name, and the 
commentary on it by a Nichulakaviyogindra. 1 
send you herewith my papers on the J yotirvida- 


pointed out the passage in Mallindtha’s commentary 
on the Meghadita, where he speaks of the poct 
Nichula aso friend, and of Dinniga as an adver- 
sary, of ite author, and intimates that the fourteenth 
verse of that poem contains an allusion to both of 
them ; and in the same paper I have also tried to 
deduce the consequences which would result from 
such a fact. The present discovery of a Nichula- 
kavi as writing a commentary on a lexicographic 
production of a S'ri-KAlidésa, and doing this at 
the instigation of a Mahsrijd Bhoja,” is indeed 
very curious. Which of the many Bhojas may be 
meant here ? 

The Bengali Kirtans published by Beames in the 
same number are of the highest interest, as well ag 
his notes and remarks on them, It is, for instance, 
a very curious coincidence that Bhojpfiri, Bangali, 
and Oriya, that is to say, three quite modern 
Hinda dialects, have resorted again to the same 
expedient for the formation of the future tense as 
old Latin did more than 2,000 years earlier, 
viz., to the agglutination of the present tense of 
q. an occurrence, or, one ought to say, 
recurrence, is a striking evidence of the inherent 
consanguinity of the Aryan race and language, and 
of the inveterate and unchangeable character of 

Bhandarkar, in his paper on the date of the 
Mahabharata, makes good use of the Mahdbhashya. 
«And I hope shortly to be able to follow hit, as soon 
ag I get the edition of this work issued this BUuIn- 
mer in Banfiras, I have always considered the 
publication of this work as one of the gre 
services which could be rendered to Sanskrit Philo- 
logy, and Tam very glad that it has come at laat, 


It ia true that, according to the statements of Hari's _ 


Vikyapadtya, as given by Goldstiicker in hia 
“Panini,” and corrected by &t 

(Indiache Studien, V. 166, T87), and according to 
those of the Raj 


V. 166, 167), the Mahdbidslya in its present | 
form appears to have undergone much remodelling 


by “Chandrichdry@dibhib.” But still its teati 


din; for the Yavanadhipa Bhagada 


61. 176, IV. 487 Cua | 





mony will always be of great value, though not 


perhaps exactly decisive for Patanjali's time itself. 


I am very curious ta know if really no direct 
allusions to the Alémayana will be met in it, as this 
would be very favourable to my conjecture regard- 
ing the comparatively late age of this work. With 
Janamejaya and Dushyanta is not restricted to the | 
Aitereya Brakmaua, which alone is adduced by 
Bhandarkar, but they are mentioned also in the 
Satapatha Bréhmana, which contains moreover 
(partly relying on the Véjas, Sanhifd and coincid- 
ing with the Taitt. SanAita, and the Néthaka) quite 
a number of allusions to other hames and personages 
who play a prominent part in the story, capecially 


in the great war of the Mahabharata, viz, Nagrajit, 


Satiinika, Ambd, Ambiki#l, Ambélikd, Subhadra in 
Kiimpila (7), Arjuna and Phillguna (wt a4 names of 
Indra!), Bhimasens, Ugrasenajand S'rutasenaas three 

‘others of Janamejaya (compare Judische Stu- 
dien, TI. 189-207, and my lectures on Indian Literature 
(1852], pp. 110, 130-33, 175-7). ‘The Kathaka has 
legend about Dhritarfshtra Vaichitravirya (Fnetische 
Studien, LIT, 469), The 8 ankhdyana stitra (XV. 16) 
speaks of an expulsion of the Kurus from the 
Kurukshetra, “.Kuravah Kurukshetrad chyosahy- 
aute.” There can be no doubt, therefore, that in 
the time of this work, as well as in that of Panini, 
the main story of the Mahabharata had ulready 
firm existence, and probably also even then jn 
a poetical form, The Buddhist legends, too 


(I mean = those treating of Buddha's life-time 


and his jatakas, former births), contain direct allu- 


 slons to some of these and to other personages of 


the same epic circle. But all this does not help to 
fix the age of the Mahabharata itself, which has 
grown out from the songs of the minstrels at the 
courts of the petty rjas of Hindustan, and probably 
got its firet form (it contains itself a tradition [L. 
81] that formerly it consisted only of 8,800 verses) 
under the hands of either a Vairampfyana or a 
Pirds'arya (eee my Jnadiac Skiszen, p. 36), af a 
time when a race of Pandava kings was reigning in 
India (Indische Studien, 11. 403), and in friendly con: 
nection with the Yavana kings of north-western In- 
before Christ), is called by Krishna “an old friend 
of the father of Yudhishthira ( Mahabharata, II. 
578 ; Indische Studien, V. 152), and is mentioned 
gtibya stitra, in which the passage occurs—Suman- 
tu Jaimini-Vaisampiyana-Paila-sdtra. : bhdsitya-bha- 
itself uncertain: the coy eaponding passage in the 
Sidnkhityana-grihya omits tha words “ bhdrata-ma- 
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the same time that it does not signify there a work of 
ila and the Mahfhailihila mentioned in the 

same sfitra along with it, According to the scho- 
sto be taken as a masculine. i uling, “Tn con 





Your paper on Nirdyana Swiini is also very inter- 
With best wishes for the continuance of your 
highly welcome and valuable undertaking, I am, &c., 
A. WeEnER. 
Berlin, 28th Nov. 1872. 


NOTE ox rue anove sy Prov. RAMERISHNA G. 

Tunoven the courtesy of the Editor of the Indian 
Antiquary, I have been permitted to see Professor 
Weber's letter, which contains notices of my article 
on the Date of Patanjali, and of my paper on the 
Age of the Mahabhdrata. This is not the first time 
the Professor has been 86 kind to me. One of my 
humble productions he has deemed worthy of a 
place in his Indische Studien. W hile, therefore, I 
am thankful to him for these favours, 1 feel 
bound to consider his remarks on my articles, and 
eee Webs thinks it a pity that Iehould not 
have been acquainted with his eritgue on Dr. 
Goldstacker’s * Panini.” I hardly share in his regret, 
because the facta which I have brought forward are 
new, and my conclusions are not affected by anything 
he has ssid in the review. He certainly brought to 
notice, in that critique (as I now learn), the coourrence 
in Patanjali of the expression “ Pushpamitra Sabha 
But Professor Weber will see that my argument is 
not at all based on that passage. I simply quoted 
it tu show that even Patanjali tells us that the 
Pushpamitra he speaks of in another place was 4 
king, and not an ordinary individual or an 





imaginary My reasoning io the article 
in question is based on the words tha Push 
pamitram Yajay This is given by Patanjali 
as an instance of the Virttike, which teaches 


that the present tense (( should be used to 
rae action which ‘pe begun but not ended. 
Now this passage was noticed neither by Professor 
Weber nor by Dr. Goldstiicker ; and hence the 
trouble I gave tot co Desai ek Aa 
passage ablea us, I think, to arrive at 4 6 

, e yt since it shows 


bly a person, just like tl> | 





of And the conclusion 
this and on one of the two instances 
pointed out by Dr. Goldatiicker, eiz., Arunad Favu- 
nah Saketam, agree so thoroughly with each 
other, that they can leave but little doubt on the 
mind of the reader os to the true date of Patangali. 

But I must consider Professor Weber's argument 


of as having besieged Siketa, commonly under- 
stood to be Ayodhyd. This name was applied most 
unquestionably, though not exclusively, to the Greek 
kings of Bactria. The Yavanas are spoken rf, in a 
Sanskrit astronomical work noticed by Dr. Kern, as 


having pushed their conquests up to Siketa ; and 
Bactrian kings are also mentioned by some classical 


writers ag having done the same. Looked at in- 
dependently, this passage leads us to the conclusion 
arrived at by Dr, Goldsticker, that is, it fixes the 
date of Patanjali at about 150 B.C. But the other 
instance contains, in addition, the name Wddhya- 
have been founded by Niagirjuna, who, according to 
the Radja wint, flourished in the reigns of 
Kanishka and Abhimanyu, that is, a few years after 
Christ. This instance then brings the author of the 
Mahkibhdshya to some period after Christ. Here 
then ise case resembling those which are frequently 


| discussed by our Pandits, in which a S'ruti and a 


Smriti (or a Sruti and an inference) conflict with 
each other. The Brahmanical rule is that the 
Sruti must be understood in its natural sense, and 


the Smriti eo interpreted as to agree with it, that 


is, any sort of violence may be done to the Smriai 
to bring it into conformity with the Sruti, and_the 
inference must be somehow explainedaway. Now, 
in the present case, Professor Weber's S‘rati is the 
instance containing the rame of the Midhyamikas, 
Bat the word Favana, occurring in it and in the 
other instance, cannot be taken to apply to the 
Greek kings of Bactria, forthe dynasty had become 
extinct a pretty long time before Christ. Professor 
Weber therefore thinks that by it is to be under- 
stood the Indo-Scythic king Kanishka, who reigned 
before Abhimanyu. But Kanishka cannot be re- 
garded a5 having oppressed or persecuted the 
Midhyamikas, for he was himeelf« Buddhist. This 
objection is obviated by the Professor by the suppo- 
sition that he must have persecuted them before he 
became one of them. 

I must confess this argument appeara to me to 
be very weok, It hos many inherent improbabi- 
lities. In the first place, I do nob see why the 


conclusion asto the date of Patanjali, state in the name itself should be regarded as so much 





7 a * to “ Poshyamitra,” as the latter appears to me to be a mis- 
| form. to : 
* By the way, | prefer the sasily occur, 7, p, being often by careless scribes written an J, y, 
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more important than the other passage: and the | 


name Yavana. Why may we not rather take our 
stand on this latter name, and the mention of 
the conquests of the king so designated up to 
Siketa, and interpret the word Midhyamika 
the light thus thrown upon it? And the : 
have brought forward is, I think, so decisive, and 
agrees 80 well with this statement, that some other 
explanation must be sought-for of the name 
Midbyamika; but of this more hereafter, In the 
next place, we have to suppose that the most im- 
portant period of N&garjuna’s life was passed in the 
reign of Kanishka, that he lived so Jong in that 


reign as to have founded a school, and that in that - 


reign the sect assumed the name of Midhbyamika, 
and grew into such importance that ita fame spread 
60 far and wide, that even Patanjali in the far 
knew of it. From the words of tho Rujata: 

however, it would appear that Naedriuna an 
disciples or school rose into importance in 
reign of Abhimanyu, the successor of Kanishka : 
for the words are—" About that time 
reign of Abhimanyu) the Bauddhas, ih 
the wise Nigdrjuna, the Bodhisattva, 


wes invdara by Chines oan 


into that country, In the Vakyapadiya also it is 
stated that in} the course of time it came to pass that 


ny 
his 
the 


Patanjali's work was possessed only by the inhabi- | 


tants of the Dakhan, and that too onl y in books, i. ¢, 
it wos not studi Afterwards Chandritchirya 
brought itinto vogue. Now even supposing for a 
time that the Bhashya was written in the reign of 
Kanishka, i¢, about 25 A.D, fifteen or twenty 
years are too small a period for it to have come to 
be regarded a5 a work of authority, to have ceased 
to be studied, to have existed only in books in the 
South, and to hare obtained such & Wide reputation 
as to be introduced into Kashmir, 
from Patanjali’s native country and from the 
Dakhan. Even Professor Weber ia staggered by 
the shortness of the interval ; but instead of being 
thos led td call in question his theory or the sound- 
ness of his atgument,:he is inclined to doubt the 
authenticity of the texts brought forward by Dr. 
Goldsticker, Bésides, he gives no evidence to show 
thatthe name Faraga was applied to the Indo- 
Seythic kings. I am aware that at different Periods 
of Indian history it-was applied to cifferent races : 
but this vagne knowledge ought not to be sufficient 
to lead us to believe as a matter of fart that it was 
applied to these kings. And the generic name by 
which they were known to the anthor of the 
RHéjotarangini was Turwshke. This name is not 
unknown to Sanskrit literature, for it OCCUrMs even 
in such a recent work as the Vis‘cagunadars'a. I 
cannot, therefore, believe that Patanjali could not 
have known it, if he really lived so late as in the 
time of those kings. And that Kanishka persecuted 


by 
passage [ 


a place far distant | 
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| in 25.4. D., when the Andhra Bhritya 
in power, one may well ask why he 
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the Buddhists before he himself became a convert, 
is & mere supposition, not supported by any reliable 
authority, Kanishka isalso not mentioned anywhere 
as having carried his conquests upto Sdketa, while, 
as before observed, the Yavanas ere mentioned by 
Hindu writers, and the Bactrian kings by Greek 

The truth is that the name “ Madhyamika” haa 
Professor Weber; and hence, in giving Dr. Gold- 
portion based on thatname. ‘The expression aru- 
sad Yarano Mddhyamitdn makes no sense, if we 
of that name. The root rudh meacs “ to besiege” 
or “ blockade ;* and the besieging or blockading of 
a sect issomething I caanc rata 


besieged or blockaded, but not sects, I am aware 


| that Professor Weber translates this yerb by a word 


not aware that the root is ever uséd in that sense. 
By the word “Madhyamika” is to be underatoos 
? people of a certain place, as Dr. 






Professor Weber's arguinent, based ag it is on the 
hypothesis that the Madhyamikas alluded to by 
Patanjali vere the Buddhist sect of that name, falls 
to the ground. The first of Dr. Goldstiicker's pass- 


ages (the word “ Yavana" occurring in both of 
them), and the passage I have for the first time 


pointed out, taken together, determine the date of 
Patanjali to be about 144 B. C, And this agrees 
better with the other passages pointed out by Dr. 
Goldstiicker, For if Patanjali lived in the reign of 
the founder of the S'unga dynasty, one can wnder- 
stand why the Mauryas and their founder should hare 
been uppermost in ius thoughts; but if he lived 
dynasty waa 
should have 
gone back for illustrating his rules to the Mauryas 
and Chandragupta, and passed over the interme- 
diate dynasties of the S‘ungas and the Kanvas, 

As to my paper on the Age of the Mahdbiaraia, 
I have to observe that it was written with « certain 
Purpose. Colonel Ellis, gong upon the authority 
of the Gowja Agrahiira grant, trauslated by Cole- 
brook in 1806, and again by Mr, Narasiinmiyengar 
in Part XU. of the Jadian Antiquary, had referred 
te composition of the Mahabi 


ig to « period 
wubsequent to 1521] A.D., anc had asked the Asiati 


Society of Bombay to make inquiries as to whether 
the ashes of the Sarpa 


napor; an i 
i which Bharata, the 
Sakuntala, 


) remains of the ace 
eon of Dushyanta and 
was crowned, were observable at the 
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WEBER ON THE DATE OF PATANJALL 
(Is order that our readers may have all the evi- 
dence before them, a translation is here appended 
of that portion of Professor Weber's critique on 
Goldatiicker's “Panini” which refers to the Date 





thereby establixhed, that he could not have lived 
before the date of this dynasty. The passage in 
question is of great interest, and would imply 
besides, according to the view of Patanjali, that 
Panini also lived after that time! It is as follows : 
Patanjali, in commenting on the rule V. 3, 99: 
jivikirthech& 'paoye, “in the case of a life- 


sustenance-serving (object, which is an image [pra-— 


tikritau is still tobe understood, from 96], the 
affix ka is mot used), except when the object is 
saleable,"—gives the following explanation (accord- 
ing to Goldsticker, p. 229): spanya ity uchyate, 
tatredamna sidbyati, sivah akando vis'ikha iti | kim 
kdranam | mauryair hirany&rthibhir archih pra- 


sampratiptijirthih, tisu bhavishyati| “In the 
case of a saleable, «. y., Siva, Skanda, Vis‘dkha, the 
rule does not apply (the affix k a being weed in such 
eases). The gold-coveting maurya had cansed 
images of the gods to be prepared. To these the 
rule dees not apply, but only to such as serve for 
immediate worship (i. ¢., with which their possessors 


§° about from house to house [in order to exhibit | 
them for immediate worshir, and thereby to earn 


money], Keiyyata).” From this it appears that 
Patanjali is undoubtedly of opinion that Panini 
himself, in referring to images (pratikriti) that 
were “saleable,” i. ¢., by their sale afforded suste- 


nance of life (jivik@rtha), hal in his eye such as 


this as it may, the notice is in itself an exceedingly 
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| Understand the word maur ya here as an appella- 


Batam dandyantim | arthioas cha 








tive, meaning “aculptors," or something of the 


| kind ; as indeed seems to be the opinion of Niges's, 


whose text,however,is corrupt (maury ih vikretum 


| pratim4s‘ilpavantas is somewhat ungrammatical), 


meaning in any other passage, And the part. perf. 


Images, but only caused them to be made ; al- 


though, to be sure, this cannot be laid down pasi- 
tively, seeing that causativa frequently appear alao 
quite as new verba simpliaa, and there are several 
instances of this precisely in the case of the root 
kalp. And if, in support of the view that the 
word refers to the Maurya-dynasty, it should further 


| be adduced that Patanjali in other places also 


makes frequent mention of the covetousness of 
hiranyena bhavanti, na cha pratyekam dan- 
dayanti), yet on the other hand it is not easy to 
hood (and only on this condition is the exam- 
ple relevant to the sfitra), should have caused 
ihnages of the gods to be prepared or exhibited for 


sale! But if, consequently, we cannot as yet quite 


rid ourselves of some amount of uncertainty, 
whether we are really to understand by the word 
maurya in this passage the dynasty of that name, 
there can at all events be.no doubt with regard to 
the fact itself, that Patanjali did not live until after 
their time, The proofs which establish this, and 
which have been overlooked by Goldstiicker, are 
contained in two examples which Patanjali adduces 
with reference toa varttika in L 1, 68 ({ Ballan- 
tyne, p. 758): Pushyamitrasabhé, Chandragupta- 
abhi. Even if the latter example (which recurs 
also in the Cale. Schol. on IT. 4, 23) does not sbeo- 
lutely establish that he lived later than the time of 
the Maurya, yet the former affords quite conclusive 
proof of this; and we learn at the same time from 
this passage, that the bearer of the name Pushya- 
mitra who founded the Sufiga dynasty, succeeding 
that of the Maurya, was not merely a general 
(senGpati), as he is called in the Purfna and in the 
Malavikignimitra, but really a king (reigned, 
according to Lassen, 178-142 B. C.) : for Goldstiicker 


cannot well have any doubt az to the identity of the 


two Pushyamitras. 

The date of Patanjali may, however, be stil] more 
definitely fixed. The lower limit is determined by 
a passage from the Rajatarafigiol, adduced firet by 
Bahtlingk, according to which Abhimanyu, king of 
Kashmir (reigned, according to Lassen, 45-65 A.D.), 
rendered some service to the text of the Mahibhd- 
shya, of which we shall presently speak more in 
detail, We cannot, therefore, come any lower down 
than his time, Guldstiicker very justly calls atten. 
tion to two highly important examples which Patan- 
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jali gives in commenting ona vdrttika on UL 
2,11. The rule refers to the use of the imperfect 
anadyatane, “when something ia no longer 


present ;" the vdrttika adds that itisused™ paro'- | 


kshe cha lokavijnite prayoktur dara‘anavishaye | 

also with regard to something which ia not (any 
longer) visible, but is perfectly well known, and 
which bas been seen by the speaker himself, or 
might have been seen (literally, “falla within the 
sphere of his vision"); and as examples of such a 
cast, Patanjali quotes two sentences :——aruned 
Yaranah Saketam, “the Yavana oppressed Siketa,"’ 
anil sarunad Yavano Madhyamikan,“ the Yavana 
oppressed the Madhyamika.” Both of these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, when Patanjali gave these 
examples, must have belonged to the then immediate 
past, and have been still fresh in the memory of 
the people ; as appears certain also from the tenor 
vf the contrary examples which he quotes, Now, | 
according to Goldsticker's assumption, the Yavana 
who besieged Sdketa, i. «., in his opinion, Ayodhyi, 
niust be identical with Menandros (reigned, accord- 
ing to Lassen, 144-120 B.C.), of whom Strabo ex- 
presaly records that he extended his conquesta as 
Far as to the Yaruani, while of no other Greek king 
vf this period are so extensive military expeditions 
known. Patanjali must therefore have lived between 
HO and 1200. C. Tt is not possible, however, to 
ring into any kind of harmony with this view the 
second fact which Putanjali records of the Yavana, 
vic. hia oppressing of the Madhyamika. For 
the founding of the Baddhist school of this name 
is continually ascribed to Naigdrjuna (see 
Turnoawt, fatroduction, p. 659: Lassen IL. 1163: 
Keippou TL 14,20; Wasailjew, p. 314), Now, we 
find, no doubt, conflicting statements with regard 
to the date of this renowned teacher: but, so far as 
the present inquiry is concerned, we need not con- 
cern ourselves either with the determining of this 
point, or with the intricate question regarding the 
actual date of Buddha's death ; but we have simply 
to abide by the notice, overlooked by Goldsticker, 
im the Rijatarafging (I, 173, 177; see also Lassen 
If. 415), according to which Nigirjuna is held to 
have lived under the same Abhimanyu, to whom, 
inthe same passage (I. 176), is ascribed eo peculiar 
care for the MahfbhAshya. For if we accept the 
latter statement as correct, wo cannot well refuse to 
receive the former, also recorded in the same verses 
immediately before and after, Both stand and fall 
together, Relying on thia passage, then, we are 
now in fact restricted to very narrow limits, For 
even if, as seems undoubted, it must be assumed 
that, in Abhimanyu's time, Nigirjuna was Already | 
ailvanced in years (which seema to be testified by 
the high reverence and the wide-reaching influence 
which, according to the words of the Hajataraiginf, 
he enjoyed under that king); if, therefore, his 
founding of the Madhyamika-school may have taken _ 





2. The oppressing of the Madhyaiika by the same 
Mahibhishya; and between the years 45-65, lastly 


ue tt aly’ 


only on the double assumption that the reading 


the school, according to the Iudian tradition, 
did not exist until after its being founded by 
Nigirjuna, And now, as regards what I have 
marked as No. 1, the oppressing of Siketa by a 
Yavana, such an occurrence, if we are to under- 
stand thereby the besieging of Oude by a Greek 
«ing, ia certainly not even concoivable as having 
happened at this period, seeing that the last inde- 
pendent Greek king of the Indian Mark ceased to 


- reign, according to Lassen IT, 337, about the year 


85 B.C. The name “ Yavana,” however, 
over from the Greeks to their successors, the Indo- 
Scythians ; and since in No.2 we see this name 
used in describing an occurrence which, according 
to what is stated above, cannot have taken place 
till about 100 to 85 years before Christ,—secing 
further that the occurreace in No. 1 must be essen- 
tially synchronous with that recorded in No, 2— 
it follows that it can have been only an Indo-Sey- 


i 


thie prince who had besieged Sdketa shortly before 


Putanjali gave this example. Assuming now that 
by Saketa we are really to understand Ayodhyd, 
as is certainly probable, then Kanishka (reigned 
10-40 A. D., according to Lassen) is undoubtedly the 
only one of these princes—as indeed of all foreign 


| princes before the Moslims—of whom so extensive a 


military expedition iw (not merely conceivable, bat 
even) uot improbable; compare what Lassen, II. 
854, records regarding the extension of his 
power toward the east. It is trno that what 
Patanjali in No. 2 records of the oppressing 
of the Madhyamika by the Yavana, does not 
seem to be applicable to Kanishka, inasmuch 
aa he is specially known os one of the prin- 
cipal promotera of Buddhism, On the one hand, 
however, we have alsv the still Inter inform- 
ation (in Hiven Theang 7. 107, see Lassen II. 
857) that Kanishka, during the earlier years of his 
reign, waa hostilely disposed toward Buddhiam— 


| and it is just from this earlier period of the reign, 


as we shall see below, that Patanjali’s statement 
seems to date; on the other hand, is it possible that 
the statement refers only to special oppression of 
the Midhyamika in the interest of the Hinayina ? 
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Abhimanyu, yet it would still have been quite pos- 
sible that under his predecessor, Kanishka, the pre- 
juna, asin point of fact the latter sppears neverto have 
had any share in the council held under, the presi- 
dency of Pirs‘va ahd Vasumitra, With respect tu 
No. 3, the composition of the Mahibhishya, we 
will in the first place bring forward here what can 
be gathered from other sources regarding the 
author, Patanjali. According to Galdstacker, the 
names Gonikdputra and Gonardiya, with 
which in two passages of the Mahibhishya the 
view in question is supported, are to be referred 
to Patanjali himeelf, seeing that the commentaries 


nardiya™) explain them by the word * bhiashyakira.” 
Asa matter of fact, Patanjali never speaks in the 
first person, but he is always spoken of in the third 
tu (pas'yati tv dchdryah, in Ballantyne, pp. 195, 196, 
197, 245, 281, 803, 787): it is also quite possible 
therefore that the words “Gonardiyas tv dha” 
do really refer to Patanjali. One only, however, of 
those two identifications can be correct ; the other 
must to all appearance be false. For according to 
& communication for which I am indebted to 
Aufrecht's kindness, Gonardiya and Gonikdputra 
are two different persons, whom VAtsydyana, in the 
introduction of his Kimastitra, celebrates side by 


side as his predecessors in the teaching of the ara | 


amandi :in avery surprising fashion; the one, 
namely, as author of a manual thereon, showing how 
one should behave in this matte, towards one's own 
wife ; the other as author of a work treating of the 
Proper procedure in reference to strange women : 
Gonardiyo bhiryidhikirikam, Gonikipatrah piira- 
dirikam (namely, kdmastitram samchikshepa) : 
see Aufrecht, Catalogus, p. 215. In the bod 
of the work Gonardiya is specially quoted five times, 
get here so unexpected a glimpse into the private 
life of Patanjali. It may serve to set our minds 
at rest with reference to his moral character to 


remember that it is only the comparatively modern — 


Nages‘a who identifies him with the Don Juan 
years earlier, the contemporary of the author of the 
Trik@ndas esha and of Hemachandra, he is compared 
to a passage of the Kasiki, I. 1, 75, in which the 
word “Gonardiya” (or “ Gonardiyas," as the Calc, 
Schol, hasit) is adduced as an instance of a place 
situated in the east (prichim dears) ; and also to the 





circumstance that Keiyyata sometimes designates 
Patanjalias “dchdryadesiya,” i.«., as country- 
man of thedch4&rya, or rather, contrasts him with 
the latter, i. «., Kityiyana, the author of the Vart- 
tika; and that as Kityfyana belonged to the 
east, Patanjali ia also hereby assigned to the east. 
Mention should also have been made here of the 
special statement :—vyavahite pi pirvasabdo var- 


tate, tad yathd, pirvam Mathurdyah Paitatiputram 


(Ballantyne, p. 650) “ Pataliputra” lies before Mu- 
thuri, which is intelligible only in the mouth of a 
man wholived behind Pataliputra, and consequently 
decides for the eastern residence of Patanjali. In 
case, therefore, that “Gonardiya” is really to be 
understood as his name, the word can in fact be 
referred only to that “ prichim des‘a,” not to the 
Kashinirian kings called Gonarda, as Lassen's opi- 


hion is, If 484, and still leas to the people of the 
| fame name mentioned by Varihamihira, XIV. 12, as 
te r that | dwelling in the south, near Dasapura and Kerala. 
(Niges'a on “Gonikiputra,” Kaiyyata on “Go- | 


Now,according to what haa been remarked with 
reference to Noa. 1 and 2, the work of Patanjali 
must have made a nome for itself with great 
rapidity, in order to have been able to be introduced 
into Kashmir eo early asin the reign of Abhimanyu. 
We come back again to this question further on - 
meanwhile we turn to what is in fact a highly inte- 
resting representation of the history of the Mahi- 
bhishya, which Goldstacker adduces for the eluci- 
dation of that verse of the Rajataraiigin? which 


| vefers to the services rendered to the commentary by 
Abhimanyu, from the second book of the Vikya- 


padiya of Bhartrihari, containing the so-called 
Harikfrikds. 


After this long digression on this passage, which 
seemed to bo demanded by its importance, we torn 
now again tothe proper question which is specially 
engaging our attention here, and on account of 
which it was was cited by Goldsticker. There can 
evidently be no doubt that the recovery, des- 
eribed therein by Hari, of the Mab&ébhishya by 
“Chandra ond the others” is the same to which 
the statement of the Rajataraiigini I. 176 (some 
five or siz centuries later) refers regarding Abhi- 


 manyu's care for the work :-— 


ChandrichiryAdibhir labdh(v) &" des'am tasmdt 


tadAgainam | 


Now, when Goldsticker translates -—“ After that 


the Mahibhishys, such asit could be established by 
means of his MS. of this work, and composed their 
own grat y this translation rests partly upon 


sage, of the meaning which, without sufficient 






that such a “MB.” received, according to the 
Vakyapadiya, from Parvata, came “into poseesHion 
of Abhimanyu” by the hands of Chandra and the 
othera. Inmy opinion we have to abide simply-by 
Lassen's conjecture : tad-igame (Loc.), “ after they 
had received from him the command to come to him ;” 
and indeed this appears to me quite indubitahle 
when we take alao into considoration the second 
passage of the Rijatarafigini, [V. 487, already 
quoted by Bahtling-k, in which it ia sail of Jaydpida 
(reigned, according to Lassen, 7/4-85)— 
dea fintarid Agamayya vyfchekshinin kshamd- 
patih | 
pravartayata vichhinnam mahibhishyam svaman- 
dale | 
“From another land bade come explainors thereof 
And brought the split Bhishya in the kingdom 
new into vogue,” 
And the combination, occurring here, of privar- 
tayata with svamandale, definitely decides that in 
the first passage aleo (1.176) privartitam is to be 
understood a5 meaning, not the “constituting of a 
text," but the “introduction” of the work into 
Rashmir; and, consequently, the whole of Geld- 
stiicker'a polemic againat the hitherto received con- 
ception of this verse is shown to be perfectly idl 
and groundless, 


And, moreover, Bhartrihari's representation by no | 


means leaves the impression that all that is recorded 
therein could bare taken place within the short 
period of about 30 years; and yet, according to 
what has been said above on Noa. 1 and 2, regarding 


the passages “aronad Yavanah Séketam” aad | 


“aranad Yavano Midhyamikin,” it ie not easy to 
account for a longer interval between the composition 
of these passages and the introduction of tha Mahd- 
bhishya into Kashmir; we obtain this interval, 
to wit, when, in the absence of every other 
fixed point, we strike the mean between the dates 
already found, 5-45 and 45-65 A.D., and consequent! La 
fix the composition of the bhfishya at 25 A.D, 
and Abhimanyu's care for the same at 55. A.D. The 
those two examples may not have come into the text 
only through “ Chandra and the others,"—originally 
therefore do not come from Patanjali at all? That 
the restoration of a text lost for a time—and thia, 
according to the Vikyapadiya, was really the 
question st issue—in the fashion which Indian 
scholars are accustomed to employ, would not 
take place without interpolations on their part, 
is, to say the least, extremely likely; and there- 
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fore we cannot well call in question the 
possibility that even the two | referred 
to above may belong ts sch interpolations. 
But in that case the entire ground on which wo 
stand with reference to this question becomes so 
unstable and oneertain, that we gladly hold by 
te genuine. The very peculiar manner in which, 


y | in the Mahdbbishya throughout, Patanjali cater 


ef in the third person, is certainly rm able, — 
and might easily lead to the supposition that the 

work, as we porsess it, is rather a work of his dis- 
ciples than of Patanjali himself (compare what is 
said in the Acad. Vorles., p, 216, regardi y two 
other cases ofthe kind), Thisis not, however, abso- 


| that such a practice may be employed even when 


the author is speaking of himself ; and therefore it 
prove such # conclusion. If, in reference to this, 
it could be established that in the Mahdbhi- 
shya—I can speak natnrally only of the compa. 


| Fatively small portion to which we haveaccess in 


Ballantyne's elition—cases are found in wi iol a oae | 
of proof-passages are cited only with their haste 


- words, while the text of the paseages follows after- 


wards in extenso, together with a detailed explanation, 
yet on the other hand such self-commentaries are by 
no means uncommon in Indian literature ;and, in con- 
sideration of the remarkable amount of detail with 
which even the Mahibhdshya otherwise treats its 
subject, not in the least degree surprising : the brief 
ethibition of the proof-passages finds, too, its quite 
corresponding analogue in the peculiar use of the 
work for closing a discussion by versus memoriales 
which gather up in brief what has been already 





text of the Mahibhdshys, when wo have access to 
ooly so small a portion. And in the preceding 
discussion I have only sought to show that, in so 
far as we are at present. acquainted with its con- 
tents, there exist no directly urgent grounds for 
doubting its « » In the meantime,. 


date inust be fixed not, according to the opinion af 
Goldstiicker, at 140-120 B. C., but probably at ab 








THE KULWADI OF THE HASSAN DISTRICT. 
Br CAPT. J. S. F. MACKENZIE, MAISUR COMMISSION. 


OOKING at him in his official position, 

| the Kulwadi is the village policeman, the 
beadle of the village community, the head-man's 
henchman; but os the -epresentative of that 
despised aod outeaste race--the Holiar, he 
appears most interesting, Tossed to and fro in 
the great sea of immigration which passed over 
the land, he, who once held the foremost place 
in the village circle, has, with each successive 
wave, sunk lower and lower in the social scale, 
until to-day we find him but a hewer of wood 
and o drawer of water. In the rights and 
privileges which yet cling to him, we, how- 
ever, get glimpses of his former high estate, 
and find proo‘s that the Holiars, or lowest 
right-hand caste, were the first to establish 
villages in this part of the country. The 
Kurabas, or jungle tribes, may have been the 
aborigines, but, naturally of a wandering dis- 
position, they confined themselves to the chase, 
They have no part or parcel in the village 
community; the Holiars, on the other hand, 
have, and through their representative, the 
Kulwadi, occupy a prominent position. As a 
body, they are the servants of the ryots, and are 
mainly engaged in tending the plough and 
watching the herds, One of the members of 
this despised caste is generally the priest to 
the village goddess, and, as such, on that annual 
md when all hasten to pay their offerings at 

her shrine, takes precedence of the twice-born 
skkinas: 

Every village has its Holigiri—as the quarter 
inhabited by the Holiars is called—outaide 
the village boundary hedge. This, I thought, 
was because they are considered an impure race, 
whose touch carries defilement with it. Such 





is the reason generally given by the Bribman, | 


who refuses to receive anything directly from 
the hands of a Holiar. And yet the Brahmans 
consider great luck will wait upon them if they 


can to pass through the Holigiri with-— 
out i molested. To this the Holiars have 
1 strong objection, and should a Brihman 


attempt to enter their quarters, they turn out 
in a body and slipper him, in former times it 
is said to death; members of the other castes 
may come as far as the door, but they must 
enter the house, If, by chance, a person happens 


to get in, the owner takes care to tear the 





intrnder’s cloth, tie up some galt in one corner 


of it, and tara him out. This is supposed to 
nentralixe all the good luck which might have 
accrued to the trespasser, and avert any evil 
which might have befallen the owner of the house. 
At Mailkota, the chief seat of the followers 
af Rimanuja Acharya, and at Bailur, where 
there is also a god worshipped by the three 


marked Brahmans, the Holiars have the right 


of entering the temple on three days in the 


year specially set aside for them. At Mailkota 


they have the privilege of pulling the car, 
These are the only two temples in Maisur 
where the Holiara are allowed in. The follow- 
ing is, according to the Brahmans, ‘the reason 
why’ :— On Ramanuja Achirya going to Mail- 
kota to perform his devotions atthat celebrated 
shrine, he was informed that the place had 


been attacked by the Turk king of Dehli, 
who had carried away the idol. The Brahman 


immediately set out for that capital; and, on 
arrival, he found that the king had made a 
present of the image to hia danghter; for it is 
said to be very handsome, and she asked for 
itasa plaything. All day the princess played 
with the image, and at night the god assumed 
his own beautiful form and enjoyed her bed ; 
for Krishna is addicted to such kinds of 
adventures (Bachanan, vol. I. p, 342), Ramannja 
Acharya, by virtue of certain mantras, obtamed 
possession of the image and wished to carry it 
off. He asked the Brahmans to assist him, bat 
they refused; on which the Holiara volun- 
teered, provided the right of entering the temple 
were granted to them, Ramanoja Acharya 
accepted their proposal, and the Holiars having 

ted themselves between Dehli and Mailkota, 
the image of the god was carried down in twenty- 
four hours.” When Ramanoja Acharya first 
appeared in this part of the country, we know 
that the religion of the Bellala court was Jaina, 
while, from the number of temples still extant, it 


| is clear that the religion of the great of 


the people was the Saiva, Ramanoja Achérya 
introduced a new religion—the Vaishnava. It is 
more than probable this story was invented by 
the Brahmans to conceal the fact that the 
Holiars, by receiving # privilege denied to other 
religions, had been bribed into becoming follow- 
ers of Vishnu. If thisis correct, then we may 
assume that the Holiars, as a ciass 400 years 
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ago, were of some importance. But to return 
to the Kulwadi, all the thousand-and-one castes, 
whose members find abome in the village, unhesi- 
tatingly admit that the Kulwadi is de jure the 
rightful owner of the village. He who was, 
id still, in a limited sense, “lord of the village 
manor,” 

If there is a dispute ag to the village bounda- 
ries, the Kulwadi is the only one competent to 
take the oath as to how the boundary ought to 
run. 
was as follows :—The Kulwadi, carrying on his 
head a ball made of the village earth, in the 
centre of which is placed some water, passes 
along the boundary. If he has kept the proper 
line, everything goes well ; but should he, by acei- 
dent, even go beyond his own proper boundary, 
then the ball of earth, of its own accord, goes to 
pleces, the Kulwadidies within fifteen days, and 
his house becomesa ruin, Such is the popu- 
lar belief. 

Again, the sking of all animals dying within 
the village boundaries are the property of the 
Kulwadi—and a good income he makes from this 
source, To this day a village boundary dispute 
is often decided by this one fact. If the Kul- 
wadis agree, the other inhabitants of the villages 
Cin say no more, 

In the Malnad—the hilly portion of this 
district, where the ryots are more or leas given 
to the chase—there is m peculiar game-law. 
Should a wounded stag, started in the village, 
happen to die within the boundary of another, 
the Patel of the latter village is entitled to his 
share of the game, although he has taken no 
part in the chase, 

When—in our forefathers’ days, as the natives 
say—a village was first established, a stone 
called “ Karu Kallu” is set up. To this stone 
the Patel once a year makes an offering. The 
Kulwadi, after the ceremony is Over, is entitled 
to carry off the rice, &c., offered. In eases 
where there is no Patel, the Kulwadi es 
through the yearly ceremony. This « Karu 
Kallu,” o plain Menhir, is not to be* found 
in all Villages ; but on eng tiry it will be foond 
that such are but offshoots from some neigh- 
bouring parent village, 

Fut what I think proves strongly that the 
Holiar was the first to take Possession of the 
soil, is that the Kulwadi receives, and is entitled 
to receive, from the friends of any person who dies 
in the village, a certain fee, or, as my informant 
forcibly put it, “they boy from him the ground 
for the dead.” 





ryote who are related to the head-man. 
| in fact, been adopted into the Patel’s family, 
| always receives from the friends the 
‘The old custom fordettling ench disputes — 


| the matter of burial fees. He pays yearly a 


pointed by the * Jord of the hurning-grounds,” 








| Kulwadi has to 


hdga, a coin worth 1 anna 2 pie. | 
In Manzerabad, the ancient Bullum, the 
Kalwadi does not receive this fee from those 





the Kulwadi occupies a higher position ; he a 
on a death occurring in such family, the Kulwadi 
goes into mourning by shaving his head, He 


the deceased wore, and a brass basin. he 

The Kulwadi, however, owns a saperior in 
fowl, one hana (—4 annaeS pie}, and a handfal 
of rice to the agent of the Sudgadu Siddha 
(“lord of the burning-grounds”). These agents, 
who originally belonged to the Gangadikara 
Vokkaliga caste—the caste whence the great 
body of ryots is drawn—have become a 
separate class, and wre called, after their 
head, “Budgada Siddharu.” ‘They are ap- 








whose head-quarters are somewhere in the Baba- 
bodin hills, They intermarry among themselves, 
and the gon succeeds the father in the agency, 
but has to be confirmed in his appointment by 
the head of the caste. The oventa have each 
piirticulus tracts of country assigned to them, 
They receive a monthly salary of from Re. 2 to 
Rs. 3, and are allowed to pay, out of the collec: 
tions, their own expenses proper. ‘The balance 
once & year is paid into the treasury of the Phala 
Swimi [be who eats froitonly"), as their master 


| is called. These agents engage in agricultural 
| Pursnits, but, when so employed, mist put aside 


the sacred dress in which they are to be seen 
when on a tour, The- distinguishing badge by 
which these persons can be known. is the 
wooden bell, in addition to the usnal metal one, 
they always carry about; without this no Onde 
would acknowledge the agent's right to collect 
the fees, 

The following account of how and why the 
pay these fees was given to me 
by a very old man I met one day, when on his 
beat :—In the days of Harshachandra Maharaja 
Vishvimitra and Vasishtha, two holy men he 
had taken up their quarters ina burial-ground, 
were busy one day discussing the king’s merita, 
It was generally said that the king never, under 
any circumstances, broke hia word ;and Vishva- 
mitra was determined to try if the king was really 
as good «man as people made him ont. Disguised 


| as a beggar, he called at the - , | 
This fee is still called in | : elie Metis 


to go away until he had seen the king in person, 


Canarese nela Adga—from nels, the earth, “and 















gar, proiaad to gire him whatever he wanted 
iallamresceey « tall man standing on an 


eee Se saiget emptied his treasury, but | 


; the: um wna insufficient. He 





fill Gpotha rites. “Ho now: sold his wife 
and only son, but this was of no use, for’ the 


money thus realized did not. cover the measure, _ 





1 despuai , the king had it published abroad that 
he would | oli himself the slave of any person, 
7 » by f fulfilling thé promise he had made to 

egear, would ‘extricate him from his dif- 
ficulties. No one came forward. ‘The king 
was obliged -to follow Vishvamitra all over 






‘the esiapeii ci Tn the conrse of their wanderings 
Kulwadi 


come neross Vir Baraka, the 
of the capital, who hod amassed a large 
fortane from the barial-fees. Seeing the king's 
‘pitiable state, the Kulwadi offered to pay the 
money, After some words, the beggar accepted 
to hold the Kulwadi responsible, and made 
over the ex-king to him os a slave. Vir 


Baraka (Baraka was the name by which | 


the Kulwadi was called ot the capital Kaliyan- 


purapattna), asked what were the terms of the | 


promise; being informed, he filled «a bamboo of 
the required height with money, and made this 
sum over to Vishvimitra, who had to be satisfied 
with getting what the strict letter of the 
promise only entitled him to receive, The 


Kalwadi now appointed the ex-king his agent — 


for the collection of the fees. 
The following were the foo payable in the 
good days of old :— 
1, Nela haja, the ground-fee, 
2. Hari huja, a fee for tearing the winding 
sheet, 
8. One hiiin 
month of the corpse. 
4. One hana (=I! anna 2 
the navel. 
5. The winding-sheet, 
6. A handful of coarse sugar. 
7. 12 eocoa-nuts, 
8. 12 betel lenves, 
9, <A half ser of rice. 
10. A third of an anna of incense, 


pie) placed on 


Vishvimitra, however, had not yet done with | 
the king ; he wasdetermined to test him further. | 


He accordingly transformed himself into a snake, 


ira. came oat, aad, in. =e to the , 








(—Rs. 1-12) placed in the | 
) TL econld give them gold untold, and nono the 
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and took up his quarters under-a tree which 
grew in the borial-ground. The leaves of this 
tree are.osed by the Brahmans for plates, The 
Sankar, who had bought the queen and her gon, 
disgusted at getting little or no work out of the 


| boy, ordered him one day to go and collect. leaves 


for the dinner. The lad went into the burial- 
ground, and began picking leaves from the tree ; 
while so doing the snake came out, the lad wag 
bitten, and died. The mother, hearing of this, 


roshed to the burial-ground; and, after the first 


burst of grief, bogan busying heraelf in making 
preparations for burning the body. Too poor ~ 
to buy wood, she set about collecting what 
she could find onthe ground. The king, who 


had from the first recognized his wife and BON, 


would not allow his affections to interfere with 
his doty to his master, and sternly demanded 
the proper fees. The unhappy mother, who 


had not recognized her hasband, told him she 
was aslave, and had no funds. Nothing would 


Appease the strict agent, wlio cut the wife down 
with his sword. The gods, pleased with the 
Taanner in which Hadiacheaice had conducted 
himself, thought it was time to interfere. They 
appeared on the scene, restored to life both 
mother and son, and offered to reinstate the king 
in all his former wealth and power. The king 


) declined, and begged he might, with his wife and 


ebild, be allowed to accompany the gods to their 
paradise. To this they agreed, and were just 
felting out, when every ghost, goblin, demon, 
doril, &e., started up, and, since there was no 
longer a person to look after the fees, threatened 
to keep the gods company. The gods wonld 
not hear of this; they therefore appointed two 
persons to collect the fees, Calling the Kalwadi 


into their presence, they ordered him to pay 
these Siddharu a yearly fee of a fowl, a “ hana,” 


aml one day’s rice, 
Vir Baraka, purse-prood and arrogant, 


| laughed when he heard the small amount of the 


remuneration, and said—“ What is that for me? 


worse would Tbe.” The gods were highly dis 
pleased, and cursed hinvin the following lines :— 
" Hale kambale + lake gudige ; 
Utturmara mane umbo gailige ; 
Pripti nyeale.” 
Which may be translated :— 
* An old kambale for clothing; a stick in your 
hand ; 
The leavings of betters you'll eat in this land.” 
That the curse has been fulfilled, few who 
have seen the Kulwadi will dispute, 





The present chief of the caste is said to be a 
descendant of the persons appointed by the 
a. 

eerie is a belief among the people that if s 
death occurs in a house on a Tuesday or a 
Friday, another death will quickly follow, anless 
a fowl is tied to one corner of the bier which 
carries the deceased to his long home. This 
fowl is buried with the deceased. Those castes 
who do not eat fowl replace it with the bolt of 
the door, This may account for why a fowl 
forma a portion of the barial-fee. 

The only caste, so far as I can learn, in which 
the custom of placing a coin in the mouth of 
the deceased is still practised, is the Vokkaliga ; 
the coin must be a gold one. The body is 
always buried with the feet to the north. 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


| The word Kulwadi (“he who knows the ryots”) 


is derived from kula—the technical term by 


| which a ryot cultivating government land fs 


known. In the word cula we find crystallined 
a story of otherdays. One of the Bellala kings, 
whose devotion to religion had gained him the 
favour of the gods, bad been presented with a 


- phial containing “ Sidda rasa,"—a liquid which 


| converted iron into gold. On this the king deter- 


mined to abolish the payment of the land-tax 
in coin, and ordered that each ryot should pay 
into the government treasury the “gula,” or 
iron thus collected the king tarned into gold. 
In the course of time the initial g has become 
the ryot came to be called a “ Kula.” 





ON THE 8UB-DIVISIONS OF THE BRAHMAN CASTE IN NORTHERN ORISSA. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, £.C.8. M.8.A5. 


As a clight contribution to our knowledge of | 


the divisions of caste in India, a subject still 
involved in much obscurity, the following remarks 


on the gotras, or families, of the great Brihman — 


caste in this part of Orissa may be found nseful.* 

Tradition relutes that the original Brahmans 
of Orissa were all extinct at the time of the rise 
of the Ganga Vaida line of kings, but that 
10,000 Brahmans were induced to come from 
Kanauj and settle in Jajpir, the sacred city on 
the Baitarani river. The date of this tmmigra- 
tion is not stated, but the fact is probably his- 
torical, and may have been synchronous with the 
well-known introduction of Kananjia Brihmans 
into the neighbouring province of Bengal by 
King Adisura in the tenth century.f 

When the worship of-the idol Jagannath began 
to be revived at Puri, the kings of Orissa induced 
many of the Jajpir Brahmans to settle round 
the new temple and conduct the ceremonies. 
Thus there sprang up o division among the 
Brahmans; those who settled in Puri being 
called the DakAindtya Sreni, or southern class, 


and those who remained at Jajpir,the Uuara 


Sreai, or northern class, This latter spread 


all over northern Orissa. Many of the southern | 


Brihmans, however, are also found in Balasor; 


© This brief article was pot together from nobes made at 
different times ; and something similar-was supplied by me 
to Dr. W. W. Hunter and has pawn ans by him in the 
— to his work on Orie, The above article, bowerer, 
exhib i 


bits the classification more fully apd clearly than 


Dr, Hunter's note, and contains some additional facta which | 


1 have learnt since the apptarance of thas work, 
t The date is mot certain. Babu Rajendralal Mitra fixes 





and the divisions of the two classes are fairly 
represented in most parts of the district, though 
the southern class is less numerous than the 
northern, The former are held in greater 


| esteem for learning and purity of race than the 


latter. 
The S'reais are divided, first, according to the 
Veda, whose ritual they profess to observe, and 
secondly, into gotras or families. 
I.—Socrrnens Live. 
1. Rig- Veda. 
GoTRA. Uravat, 
F Mahipétra, 
2, Sdma- Veda, 

KGByOpe vesecceeescsreseee ANOS, 
Dharagautama ......... 1 pipatht, 


Gautama ....0.00000c0. Ddgita, ewlgo Oth, 


Paradara ....0.s0s000+0+++»Dibedi, eulgo Dube. 
$. Fajur-Veda.t 
Bhirad waja— 
a. Bhiradwaja§ 
b. Sambhukar ......... Misra, 
6, Landi a. isesvseesee-s 


it at uboat A.D. 964.—Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. XXXIV, p. 159. ie 

above the Yajur-Vedis, I record the fact without under- 
§ The grest Bhiradwaj gotra in divided into the three 
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Keer : ‘80 on. The commonest sUrTIAMes are Panda and 


a. Dattitreya sseeeeee Death, 
é. Krishpatreya ae | 
Haritaza ecsecceveveveeeeee Mahipitra. 


a naebabbaeonsssacer ana, 
Fanchhagat wcsccseseseceee 
Ghritakanchhasa .,.... 4 


Madgala ..................Satpathi, eulgo Pathi, 
Batensa ....<:s-se+ <:-+s- Disa, Acharya, Midra. 
Kityayana sos tecesoseesss DATED GL 
Kiapinjala ...-++,+0-+-+. Disa. 

1, Rig-Veda, 
Not represented. 

2, Yajur-Veda, 
Katyayana peteverracseess FP ODOR 


Pee eae ee pe ee rr 


Krishnatreya ssctassctece g9 and Disa. 


Angiraga .....:00+sssee00e Upadhyaya, vulgo Upa- 
dhya. 


Of lower branches, and considered inferior to — 


WAgraaa ..0ce-eeeese-eeeeeK ea, and Mahanti. 

In explanation of the wpadhis, I would statp 
that they are, ao to speak, the surnames of each 
gotra; for instance, a Brihmar. of the Kiéya 


gotra, whose personal name was Radha Krishna, 





would be known and spoken of, and speak of him- 


self, as Radh& Krishna Nand ; Patit Paban, of 
the Katyayana gotra, is Patitpiban Sarangi; and 








Mahipatra in Balasor; probably because the 
families of the gotras to which they belong have 
multiplied more extensively there. Some of 


|. the upddhis given above are very rare in Balasor, 


as Tripathi, Ratha, Dube; the others are common 


| enough, Some of them are also borne by other 


castes. Thus all the Karans, a class correspond- 
ing to the Kayasthas of Bengal, have the 
surname Mabanti, in the north contracted to 
Maiti. This fashion of caste surnames has been 
extended to the lower castes also: thus we have 
among the artizan castes the titles Pitar, Rani, 


Pins, and other impure castes), Rint, Kar, De, 


and the Bangali names Ghosh and Bose (Basu), 


Thess names, where they ore the same as 


| those borne in other provinces, are used by lower 
| castes, Thos Ghosh and Basu in Bangali are 


highly respectable Kayastha names, in Orissa 


they are borne by Rijus, Gokhas, and other low 


castes, The cowherd class, the Gwali of Upper 
India, are here called Gaur or Gan], and take the 
surnames Behera, Palii, Sen], &c. Behera seems 
to have been adopted from the English, as it is 
this clasa that furnishes the well-known Oriya 
‘bearers’ of Calcutta. 

But to return to the Brihmans,—the gotra 
names, it will be seen, are for the most part 


| patronymics from well-known Rishis, and are 


identical with many of those still in use in the 
North-Western Provinces. This circumstance 


geema to add confirmation to the legend of the 
| origin of this caste from Kananj. A Rishi’s 
| name occurs also among wexidhis in one instance ; 


Sarangi being from Sanskr, Sarngi, patronymic 
from Syinga Rishi. Panda is hardly a gotra 
upidhé, being applied to all Brahmans who 
officiate as priest, 


PATANJALI’S MAHABHASHYA 
Rr PROFESSOR BAMERISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, SA. 


PusHraMiTRa. 

Suck T wrote last on the subject, I have 
discovered a passage in the Mahdbbishys 
in which Pushpamitra is spoken of. Papini in 
III. 1, 26, teaches that the termination aya, 
technically called ni, should be applied to & root 
when the action of causing something to be done 


is implied. Upon this, the author of the Virtikas 


observes that a rule should be made to provide | 


for the use of the cansal and primitive forms in 
the uninverted or the usual order in the case of 


the roots yaj and others. This Patanjaliexplains 
thus :-—“ Pushpamitra sacrifices (yajate), and 
the sacrificing priests cause him to sacrifice (¢., 
to be the sacrificer.by performing the ceremonies 
for him), ‘This is the usual or uninverted order 
of using the forms. But by Papint's rule the 
order ought to be ‘ Pushpamitra causes (the 
priests) to sacrifice, and the priests sacrifice.” 
This objection js removed by the author of the 
Viirtikas himself, by saying that the root yay, 


signifying several actions, the usual or anin- 


70 


verted order is provided for, and no\ new rule is 
necessary, How it is so, Patanjali tells us as 
follows :—" Yay denotes several actions, Itdoes 
not necessarily signify the throwing of the 
oblations into the fire, but also giving money, 
or providing the means of the sacrifice, For 


instance, they say “O how well he sacrifices,” in: | “ eae oe ag 
| represented by ‘this’ in the expression * 


the case of one who provides the means properly. 


That providing of the means, or giving money, is. 
done by Pushpamitra, and the sacrificing priests 


cause him so to provide or so to become the 
sacrificer. In this sense, then, Pashparmitra 
sacrifices (yajate), and the priests canse him to 
perform it (pdjayanti).” This is the oninverted 
or the usual order. In the senee'of throwing the 
oblations into the fire, the other is. the correct 
order:* 

In this instance we sce Patanjoli speaks of the 
gacrifices of Pushpamitra as if he were familiar 
with them ; and by itself this passage shows 
that he could not have lived long after him, 
certainly not £o long as 175 years after, as 
Prof. Weber makes out. But the other instance 
pointed ont in page 800 vol, I, of the Aatiquary, 
in which his sacrifices are spoken of as if ening 
on, shows that he lived su Pushpamitra’s time, 
The three possayes, then, in which hiy name 
oceurs, are perfectly congistent with, and confirm, 
each other, 

PATAMIALI'# NATIVE PLACE, 

Indian tradition makes the author of the 
Mahabhishya a native of a country called 
Gonarda, which is spoken of by the gtammarians 
Asan castern country, The Matsya Purina also 
enumerates it amongst the countries m that 
direction, The position of Patanjali’s native 
place, whether it was Gonarda or some other, can, 
I think, be pretty detinitely fixed by means of 
certain passages in his work. In his comments 
on ITT. 8,136, the two following passages occur : 
—Foyam adhed gata & Pataliputrat tasya yada- 
varam Sdketat—* Of the distance or path from 
Pitalipetra which has been traversed [such 
thing was done in] that part of it which is on this 
side of Saketa;' and yoyam adhed d Pitaliputrdd 


gantaryas fasya yat param Sdbetdt—' (Wf the | 


distance or path up to Pitaliputra which is to 


pl nee aetilll Evel a RIS Saray 

* Pan. U1.1, 26. Katya, THUS] @TTTAI a: | Patan, 
aewley Vaal veer : | Vales aad araeET arHs- 
vale laa alsaed omiegt wavy oper saan | 


Kaye cemitg wittier Arnie severe y | 


Patan. TeGSY Nitta fax: | a7: | APMeAT- 








| be tear aeed [something will be done in ] that 











portion which lies on that side of Baketa.t In 
these two instances we see that the limit of the 
into two parts, one of which is on this side of 
Siiketa, and the other on that, Baketa, ae must. 









side,’ to Pataliputra, This place must be that 
where Patanjali speaks or writes ; and it mus, 
we see, be in the line connecting Saketa and 
Pataliputra on the side of it remote from. 


patra, The bearing of Oudh from Patna is 
north-west by west ; Patanjali’s native place, 
therefore, must have been somewhere to tho 
north-west by west of Oudh, Prof. Webor 


thinks he lived to the east of Pataliputra; but 


of this [have spoken elsewhere, 42 
Let us now see whether the information thus 


gathered canbe brought into harmony with 
the tradition mentioned aboye, The exnet posi- 
tion of Gonarda is not known; but if it really 


wos Patanjali’s coontry, it must have been 


situated somewhere to the north or north-west of 
Oudb. Now, there is a district thereabouts 
which is known by the name of Gonda, and there 
is also a town of that name about #0 miles to 
the north-west of Oudb. According to the 


usual roles of corruption, Sanek. rda (£) ia in the 
| Prakrits corrupted to dda (©), but sometimes 


also it ischanged to dda (%).¢ Gonarda, there- 
fore, must in the Prikrit assume the form 
Gonadda, Hasty pronunciation elides the a, 
and, in the Inter stages of the development of 
the Prikrits, one of the two similar consonants 


isrejeeted, The form is (hus reduced to Gonda, 


which is the way in which it is now pronounced. 
General Conningham derives Gonda from Ganila.§ 
Gut, so far aa J am aware, there are no instances 
of the insertion of a nasal in o Prikrit word, 
when it does not exist in the corresponding 
Sanskritone. It appears, therefore, very probable 
that the district of Gonda in Oudh was the 
ancient Gonanta, and had the howour of giving 
birth to the great author of the Mahabhishya. 
Toe xative couxrnyior Ka'tya'vana. 

Prof. Weber is of opinion that Katyayana 

was one of the eastern grammarians, and Dr. 


ot Teed | aria TATU : |areet utee iT me- 


or et ang | Fe are erty a8, &e. 


t Tomit the grammatical details of this as not necessary. 
Tt See Var, Prikr. Praka, [[1, 96, 
§ Anc, Geog. p. 408, and Arch, Surv, vol. L, p. S27. 









_ which Pagini men 


really existed in the time of Ritylyane “Dut 


pce phar a SanMarians: 


jus Gist Whe aathee of the Vartixed #2 
Dikshiniitya, ic, a nativeof the South or Dik- 
khan. In the in 1 tothe Mahibbishya*® 





occurs a pascage, the sense of which is this:— | 
vho wishes to express his thoughts, | 
retsietk wait ¢some words or other simply from 





“Ifa man, who Wi 





tance with the usage of the world, 

tise of g #2 The object of gram- 
mar is to restrict the liberty of speech in such a 
manner that religious good may arise from it; 
just as is done in the affairs of the world and in 
matters concerning the Vedas, In the world we 
wi Ca ie ‘a domesticated cock should 
be eaten, a domesticated pig should not be 

| ings are eaten for the satisfaction of 

hunger, Hunger, however, can be satisfied even 
by eating dog’s flesh, and such other “igs 








aes Bb aged Dicks Fibs i6sa bua | 
in whether the distinction between northern or 
| pra such a thing is uneatable, * 







But then though it is so, a restraint is put on 
as, and we are told such a thing is eatable and 
* © In the 
same manner, while one is able to expresa his 
thoughts equally by correct or incorrect words, 


|| what grammar does ia to restrict him to the 
| tse of correct words, in order that religious good 


may arise from it,” 

Now, this is Potanjali’s explanation of tro 
Viirtikas, the latter of which is yathd lawkika- 
eaidikeshu, ie.,*as in the world and in the Veda." 
On this Patanjali’s remark is Priya-teddhitd 
Diikshindtydh yathd loke vede cheti prayoktavye 
vathé laulika-vaidikeshwiti prayunjate, i.¢., the 
Dakshinityas, i.¢., people of the South or 


| Dakkhan, are fond of using (words with) éaddhita’ 


affixes, thut is, instend of saying pathd loke vede 
che, they say yathd lavkike-vaidikeshu”™ (i.¢., 
instead of using the words loka and veda, they 
use derivatives from them, formed by afixing: 


the termination tha), This clearly means that 


Katyiyana, the author of the virtika in which 
the words laukita and Vaidika occur, was 
Dikshipdtya. 


THE DATE OF SRI HARSHA. 
Br EA‘SHISATH TRIMBAE TELANG, BLA, LLB. ADVOCATE, HIGH COURT, BOMBAY. 


In my article and letter on the date of the | 


Nyfyakusuminjali in the Jndiun Antiquary 
(voi. TL pp, 297 and 352), the question of the 
date of Sri Harsha, the author of the Naishadha 
Charita and other works, came incidentally 


under consideration; and in my letter [ made | 


a reference to the conclusion which had been 
arrived at on that point by Dr, J. G. Buhler, as 
I knew it from a summary of hia paper on the 
subject. I hare since seen the whole of his 
paper on the age of the Naishadha Charita 
of Sri Harsha, and although I cannot say that 


my view on the subject continues quite unshaken, | 
I still. think that the question cannot yet be re-_ 


garded as finally settled. 

In the first place, then, the authority upon 
whith Dr, Bithler relies for the date of Sri 
Harsha givea an account of him, which, aa the 
Doctor himself very truly remarks, is in many 
details obviously fancifal.”"+ And thoogh | am 
willing to concede that this circumstance may 
easily be too much insisted on, it must be 


acknowledged that this arcount should be re-_ 


celved with considerable caution. Dr. Bihler 


* Baliantyne's Edn, pp- 54, 56. 
+ Page 5.—My references are to the comsy a2 recently 





points out two circumstances tending to show 
that the “main facts” related by Rajadekhara, 
the Jaina writer who gives us this account of Srt 
Harsha, are “strictly historical." I will take 
his second circumstance firet. It is that “ Raja- 
déekhara’s narration agrees in some important 
details with the statements which Srf Harcha 


| makes regarding himself in his own works.”} 


Now, I cannot attach much weight to this cir- 
comstance ; for, surely, even a Hindu biographer, 
void of the “ historical sense," could not aford 
either to ignore or to contradict such well-known 
autobiographical statements o« those to which 
Dr, Bihler alludes, Ronning counter to such 
Slatoments, a biography may, in the majority 
of cases atv any rate, be safely put down as a work 


of romance, Bot it does not therefore follow, 


I think, that the repetition of them in a work is 
proof of the remaining statements being trust- 
worthy. Had the case been somewhat different 
—had the statements coincided with what aome 


@laborate histories] investigation had brought 


ont, or with faete which could be reached only 
by a course of bond fide historical research—the 


peblished im a separate pamphlet. 
t Page 6. 
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coincidences would, of course, have been of con- | 


siderable moment. As it is, those coincidences 
appear to me scarcely to warrant the conclusion 
which it is sought to base on them. 


The second circumstance pointed out by Dr. | 


Bihler is, that “it might be expected that 
Rajaiekhara, who lived in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, could obtain trustworthy 
information regarding a person who lived only 
about 150 years before him.” This I fally 
admit. But be it noted that Madhavichirya 
also lived in the middle, or rather somewhat 
before the middle, of the fourteenth century,* 
And barring all other considerations, which, I 
think, will lead us to assign the palm of superi- 
ority to Madhava, it cannot be denied that 
Madhava must have had access to at least as 
trustworthy information on this matter a3 any 
author of the Jaina persuasion; and, as [ have 
pointed ont in my paper, Madhava makes Sri 
Harsha—the Khandanakira—a contemporary 
of Sankarichirya. Whom, then, shall we 
believe? Regarding the biography of a Hindu 
poet, is it moro likely that the Jaina Sari or 
the Hindu Achirya erred? Troe, Midhava 
may have wished to exaggerate the greatness 
of Sankara’s powers by making him engage in a 
controversy with Sri Harsha, and representing 
him as coming off victorious in the conflict ; 


but it is still difficult to regard this as a suffi- | elaborate catalogue of Professor Aufrecht. If 


cient explanation of this very gross anachronism, 
if anachronism it be. Add to this, further, that 
such credit as there may have been in a con- 
troversial victory over Sri Harsha, had been 
already reflected in great measure on Sankara's 
name by Sri Harsha’'s own respectful mention of 
that great philosopher, 
It must also be remembered, as pointed out 
by Dr. Buhler himself, that Rajadekhara's his- 
torical knowledge is found to be at fault in two 
places in this very piece of biography—firstly, 
with respect to the relationship existing between 
Jayantachandra and Govindachandra: and ge. 
condly, with respect to the king who was roler 
of Kaémir in Sri Harsha’s timet This last 
erroneous statement, | think, takes a very great 
dal from Rajasekhara's credibility in the matter, 
Furthermore, according to this account, Sri 
Harsha wrote his Khandanakhandakhidya some 
time before he so much as contemplated the 


See Prof. Cowell's Introdoction to the Kesumdmyadi, 


+ Ses Indian Antiquary, vol. 1. p. 229, 
T Pages 6 and 8, 





Naishadhiya. Now it is, I think, rather hard— 


although not quite impossible—to reconcile this 


circumstance with the words used by our author 
in one part of the Khandana. He says in that 
place :—* And in the Naishadha Charita, in the 


canto on the praise of the Supreme Being, I 


have said that the mind,” &c., &c. This asser- 
tion in the original is put in the past tense.§ 
And when Dr, Bibler mentions another cir- 
cumstance which is related by Rajadekhara in 
itas “at all eventa consistent with that of the 
Sri Harsha Prabandha,” goes on to contend that 
it corroborates this latter, I can scarcely 
persuade myself that othera will concur in this. 
The consistency of all parts of a romance with 
each other cannot by any means be regarded as 
an argument for its truth. 

Adverting to the passage which is said to be 
quoted in the Sarasvati Kanthibharans from 
the Naishadha Charita, Dr. Bihler says that 
the passage may have been interpolated sub- 
sequently to the time of its author;) and I learn 
from him that the passage in question does 
not occur in the Oxford copy of the Saragrati 
Kanthabharana. If this he so, it will, to some 
extent, weaken the argument based upon it. 
Dr. Bihler’s authority for the statement about 


the Oxford MS. is probably, however, the 


60, I would point ont one or two circumstance 


which seem to me to be worthy of consideration 


here, Dr, Hall says distinctly that the Naisha- 
dhiya is cited in the Sarasvati Kanthibharana.] 
On the other hand, Dr. Aufrecht’s Catalognue— 
which, it may be observed, was published long 
after Dr. Hall's edition of the Fa. 





| —18 simply silent as to any quotation “ander 


the name either of Sri Harsha or the Naisha- 
dhiya. But Dr. Aufrecht does not go so far 
ag to say categorically that the quotation does 
not exist in the copy inspected and catalogued 
by him. Qn the contrary, what he doea say 
seems to me to take from this negative testimony 
of silence a considerable portion of its value, 
“Major vero,” says he in his article on this 
Ranthabharana itself, “ distichorum pars unde 
desumta sit hucusque me latet.”** This being 
#0, 18 may very well be that even in the Oxford 
copy of the Sarasvati Kanthibharana, the quota- 
i 
Lo sehen eteered to in the /ndian Antiguary, vol. 


Il Page 7. 
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Manos, 1873.) 
tion from the Naishadhiya may exist; and yet, 





from the name of the author of the stanza quoted | 


circumstance I am inclined to attach particular 
stand him, has in one part of his catalogue 


part of the sixteenth stanza of the first canto 
of Kiilidisa’s Kumfrasambhava. Having said 
this much, I have only to add that if it should 
turn out that the quotation does occur in the 





Oxford M8. of the Sarasvati Kanthabharana; 
Dr. Bihler’s conjectare .will lose much of its 


value. And if the question, as it will then be, 
is reduced to one of the comparative probability 
of the quotation from Sri Harsha being inter- 
polated, and of Rijaéekhara’s account being 
errvmeous, many Will, I think, be inclined to hold 
that it is, at all events, safer to trust to the faet 


of the quotation, than to any opinion about the | 


accuracy of a Jaina biographer. 

It ia only proper that I should add a remark 
here about Dr. Bibler’s identification of the 
Jayantachandra mentioned by Rajatekhara as 
the king in’ whose reign Sri Harsha flourish- 
ed, with the king Jayachandra who i6 known 
to history. When I frst read the abstract 
of Dr. Buihble’s paper given in the Jndian 
Antiquary, I temarked that the learned Doctor's 
argument proceeaed upon the ‘assumption’ 


that that identification was correct. Now 
that I have read in extenso the grounds on | 


‘which Dr. Buhler arrives at that conclusion, 
I mast say that the reasoning appears to 
me—I will not say conclusive, but certainly very 
cogent, and the ‘assumption’ of the identity has 
surely very good warrant. 

I now proceed to another point. In the 
preface to his edition of the Dararipaka, which, 
as usual, bristles with the most varied items 
of information, Dr. FitzEdward Hall says :— 
“ At the foot of page 71 begins a stanza which 
an intelligent pandit assures me [he] has 


* HOw + Page 36, 
Anteyuary, vol. L. p. 257. 


i The stanza (p, 8, Calcutta edition, and p. 199 of 


Pandit neespa ! 
Afrecht's Catal the section on the 


for 1867) is set out in fall in Dr. 
a la Proscana 


THE DATE OF SRI’ HARSH? 
) read inthe Prasanna Rdghava. If this be so, we 











it will be remarked, is not very positive. Pro- 
fessor Weber, however, who repeats it, is some- 
what less cautions. Speaking of the Prasanna 


Raghava, he says :—" According to Hall (Preface 


to the Das'artpa, p. $6), a verse from this drama 


| 18 quoted in Dhanika, and it must therefore be 


placed before the middle of the tenth century,”} 
Tf these remarks had been correct, we should 
Probably have been able to add something 
valuable to our materials for inquiry in the 
present matter. For in the introduction to thia 
excellent drama—a printed copy of which I 


have recently obtained from Caleutta—a certain 


Harsha is mentioned as the delight of the 
poetical muse; and this Harsha, as I am 
inclined to believe on various grounds, is more 
probably the Harsha of the Naishadhiya than the 
Harsha whose name is connected with the two 
dramas of Naginanda and Ratnivali§ How- 
ever that may be, I think there must have been 
some mistake in the information received by 
Dr. Hall. For first, I think, the stanza itself 
alludes to an event which cannot possibly be 
alluded to by-any character in a play on any part 
of Rima’s history, except by a gross anachro- 
nism. The stanza rons as followa:— 

cat Te Teeratigg Gee x lerfecrat ec: |) 

eietrgq facia acrg Wileqt ane: ll 
The sense is not quite complete here, but it may 
be thus freely rendered :-— 

“He who gradually folded up his own big 
arms into acircle, on hearing this wonderful 
story of the lord of Subhadra (ie., Arjuna) in 
the Himalaya Mountain, namely— 

“ Look at this spot in front af you; Here, of old, 





- Mahadeva, who had become a Kirita in sport, 


was hit hard on the crest by Kiritin /iz., 
Arjuna) with his bow.” 

Now this clearly refers to the story of the 
rencontre between Siva’ and Arjuna, an event 
which was yet in the womb of futurity, while 





Ri Ndétaka, p. 142 It is remarkable thet the » ame 
of Bh Gti, the poetof whom the clay hoes 
most often reminds one, bes no place in thie list, Bat 


I do oot think any conclosion can be safely based on this 
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the age of Rama’s incarnation lasted. And Davaripaka ;§ and this commentary in its 


secondly—and this is of greater importance— 
I have not been able to discover the stanza 
after looking through the whole of the drama for 
it, and after having once before read it At 
present, therefore, we cannot in this investiga- 
tion press to our aid the mention of Harsha by 
Jayadeva, 

The date of Sri Harsha is casually alluded to 
in Professor Cowell's Preface to Mr. Palmer 
Boyd's Translation of the Naginandsa Nitaka.* 
But the Professor, after first remarking that his 
age is uncertain, simply refers to the conjectare 
of Babu Rajendralila Mitra upon it, and then 
addse—“ But I find, from a notice in. the first 
number of the Jndian <Aatiquary, that Dr, 
Buhler of Bombay has recently fixed his date 
In the twelfth century.” Haring regard to 
what has been said above on this point, this 
remark of Professor Cowell's cannot, of course, 
be considered satisfactory. Babu Rijendralila 
identifies this Sri Harsha with the Sri Harsha 
who went over to the conrt of Adistra, i in com- 
pany with others, one of whom was Bhatta 
Narayana, the author of the Venfsaihira 
Nitaka.t But the Babu adds that “ this assump- 
tion, probable as tt may appear, is, it must be 
auimitted, founded entirely upon presumptive 
evidence, and must await future more satisfactory 
research for confirmation.”¢ Tho period of this 
migration of Harsha and Narayana is fixed by 


earlier pages abounds with q 


quotations from the 
Venisanhara,} which must, therefore, at that time 
nave been old enough to be regarded as fit for 
quotation, Hence it would seem to result that 
the date of the migration of Bhatta Nariyana 
manst be put back a century or so; but this still, 
only on the hypothesis that this Bhatta Ni- 
rayaya is identical with the author of the 
Venisanhira.{ If so, and again taking Babu 
Rajendralila’s identification of the poet Srt 
Harslia to be correct, it will follow that the 
Baibnu’s conclusion as thus ailjusted will be 
supported by the two different lines of argu- 
ment suggested i in my letter. 

The net result of this investigation may be 
thus stated:—The Jaina biographer’s acconnt, 
albeit it has some points in its fayour, cannot 





| be much trasted. On tha other hand, the fact 


Baba Raijendralala in the middle of the tenth | 


centary—by a calenlation, however, which ad- 
mittedly can give a result but roughly correct. 
But it seems clear that, if the Bhatta Niriyana, 
who was received at his palace by king Adiaira, 
was the author of the Venisanhira, the date fixed 
by ‘Babo Tajendralila for his migration must 
undergo some modification. For about the 
middle of the tenth century, if not earlier, lived 
Dhanika, the author of the pst ants on the 
HB on ae of Bengal, No. IIL, 1964, p..826,— 


Ibid, o 327. 
See Hall’ s Has'erips, Pref. pp. 2, 3y—with which should 


of the Naishadhiya being quoted in a work 
which, st the latest, dates from the beginning 
of the eleventh century ; the fact of the work 
of a poet, probably contemporaneous with Sri 
Harsha, being quoted in a work dating from a 
still earlier period ; the fact of an ‘exceedingly 
well-known and well-informed writer of the 
fourteenth century making Sri Harsha the con- 
temporary of a philosopher who flourished 
some six centuries or more before his time:— 
these facts indicate a period which is about 
two centuries earlier than the period to which 
the Harsha Prabandha assigns the subject of 
its narrative. And although the considerations 
here adduced against Rajatckhara’s statement 
do not fix with any precision the date towards 
which they seem to point, still they are of value, 
at Jeast to this extent—that they show pretty 
clearly that the question of the date at which 
Sri Harsha flourished is not one which ean be 
regarded as finally settled even by the circum- 

stantial narrative of the Harsha Prabandha, 


be ‘ert 

top. &, potes L. 12 i Visovodadts, Pref. ps 0 addendum 
ae p. 16, 18, 19; de, ood see Wilson's remarks in bis 
Ys See Baba Kajendralils's paper above referred to, p. S28. 
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direction an hédy BAGS. vie ym weors: 

ied by the royal prince Mirz yaanqar, 

Salta Rhee intKbAjeh Ghaydth-ual- 

din, the painter, who was a clever artist; he 
tioned | 








ordered the first- “Khajah that notes in 
writing should be taken, from e day of their start- 
the ca al of Hergt till the day of their 





return, conoerni “everything they might expe- 
rience ; such as the adventures they should meet, 
the state of the roads, the Inws of the countries, 

tions of towns, the state of buildings, the man- 
Pre of Kinga Od ies things of thia kind, with- 
out or omitting anything. 

Lagat Guigutica din obeyed thé above orders, 
and, having everything 
itinerary, presented it on his return ; the following 
account of the strange and wonderful events the 
envoys met with, and all they saw, has been extract- 
ed from his diary ; bat the responsibility rests with 
the travellers. 

They started from the capital Herat on the 
16th ef Dhulgadah (Dee. Srd) on their journey to 
Khat&, and arrived on the 9th Dhulhejjah (Dec. 
27th) in Balkh, where they remained, on account 
of the great falling [of snow?] and the severe 
cold, till the beginning of Muharram of 823, and 
arrived on the 22nd of that month (Feb. 7th) 
in Samarqand. Mirza Olugh Beg had 
already before this despatched his own ambas- 
sadors, Sultan Shah and Muhammad Bakb- 


shi, with a company of Khata people, The envoys | 


fron” Khorfisan remained in the town of Samar- 
qand till the ambassador of Mirzé Syurghat- 
mesh arrived from Erdq, the ambassador of the 
Amir Shah Malak came from Ardvan, and the 
“ambaesador from the Shah of Badak hehan, T4j- 
ul-din, joined them, Then they left the town of 
Samarqand in company of the Khatdé envoys on the 
10th Saafar (25th Feb.), and having passed through 
Téshkant snd Byrdm, they entered among 
the A’ylof the Mughula, and when they-artived, 
the news came that A‘wys Khan had attacked 
Shir Muhammad Oghllan, and that on that 
account disturbances had arisen among the A’l 6a, 
but that afterwards peace 

Amir Khodadad, who enjoys great authority 
in that country, met the ambassadors and treated 
them well ; and on the 18th of Jomfdy the first 


leadership and 


he saw to hia 


had been restored., 


(May Sist), they arrived in a place called Sglayt 
subject to the jurisdiction of Muhammad Beg, where 
they remained for sometime, so that some who were 
servants of the Shah of Badakhshan, and had lagged 
behiod, were enabled to rejoin them, They started 
from ‘that place on the 92nd (June 4th), and crossing 
the river Langar, met the next day the governor 
of A'léa, Muhammad Beg Sult inGurkan, 
who was the son-in-law of Shah Jehan, and 
whose daughter had been married by Mirzd Muham- 
mad Jogy ; and on the 26th of the same month (10th 
June) they entered the Jalgaih of Yaldaz and 
the A’yl of Shir Behrim, and in that desert they 
found solid ice of the thickness of two fingers, 
although the sun was in the sign of Cancer. 

On the Sth of Jonuidy the second (20thJune), 
they beard that the sons of Muhammad Beg Wahy, 
who were the ambassadors of A'wys Khan, had been _ 
plundered ; this circumstance put the Cother'] am~ 
bassadors on their guard, so that they continued 
their journey, crossing rivera and climbing over 
mountains, in spite of the rain, which continually 
poured from the clouds, and the abundant dews ; 
and they arrived at the end of the month (11th July) 
in the city of Tturfan. They fouod that in that 
country moat of the inhabitants were polytheista, 
and had large idol-honses, ‘in the halla whereof thay 
keptatallidol. On the 2n1 ofthe month Rajab 
(13th Jnly), they departed from that place, and 
arrived on the Sth (16th July) in Qard-Khajah: 
on the 10th of the month (2lst July), Khotay 
writers came, who wrote down the names of the 
ambassadors and the number of their men. On the 
19th (30th July) they made ao halt in tho district of 
Atd-Seofy, where one of the high princes of 
Tarmad had constructed [for himself] a cerner 
[of refuge], and had cast the anchor of perma- 
nency ; they, however, beat the drum of departure 
from it, anid arrived on the 21st (lst August) in the 
town of Qayl, where Amir Fakhar-ul-lin had built 
a high, very costly, and ornamented mosque, but 
near it the polytheists had constructed a large and 
a smal) temple with wonderful pictus, and on the 
gate of the idol-house they had drawn two Dyws 
in the act of fighting witheach other ; the governor 
of Qiyl was on extremely handsome and affable 
young man, whose name was Haykal Taymir 
Babery. 


After leaving Qi y |, they travelled 25 stages, and 
obtained water every alternate day ; and onthe 12th 
(August 22nd) they met in that boundless desert 





® Son of the celebrated conqueror Tamerlane 
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a lion (which statement is however contrary to 
the afeertion that none exist on the frontier: of 
Ebat§) which had a horn on its head -— 
Hemistich :-—This is a new story, if it were true! 
In short, on the 14th Shibdn (Ang. 24th), they 
arrived in aplace where they saw a numberof. Khatiys 
who had come out to meet them, and who had in 
one day erected, in a meadow more beautiful than 
the garden of Erem, seats and arbours which they 
bad furnished with couches and sofas, and with 
victuals, such as roasted ducks, fowls, cooked meat, 
and various kinds of freah and dried fruits arrang- 
ed on dishes of Chins. In that place they had 


prepared a banquet, which even in great cities could © 


be got up only with much trouble, After the repast 
eat ee 7 ee 8 ape Aer s, we aa pe 
species of intoxicating liquors, and gave to every 
cos what ke Weuked OR wiceo. Wide ead Pasar: 
They made « list of all the servants each ambassador 
hed; and insisted that their nomber should be 





given correctly and not exaggerated, because every | 


one who tells falachoods will lose hia honour, The 
merchants had been enrolled as menials and per- 


formed services ; accordingly the list was compiled | 


as follows :-— 
Sultdn Ahmad and Ghayéth-ul-din 


the painter w...cc.csccscsceesccsseeess LBD 5 
Ardin .. scsegesceareessescncesecees 4M) gy 
Téj-ul-din onaneasane 50 


The ambassadors of Mired Olugh Beg had proceed: 
ed in advance, and the couriers of Mirzi Ebrihim 
Bultan bad not yet arrived. 


On the 16th of Shibin (Ang. 26), Wimek Wijy, | 


who was the governor of that region, prepared a 
great banquet to which he invited the ambassadors ; 
they went to his Yurt, where they found the 
Khatdy people assembled in great numbers as js 
their wont, in line after line, 20 that no created 
being could pass through them, except at four doors 
which had been left on the four sides of the qua- 
drangle which enclosed a large space, Within this 
space there was a high pavilion of the extent of 
one jorib [space that will, if sown, produce 3&5 
mudds or 768 pounds of corn); a great tent was 
pitched there with two Khatdy lances standing 
in front of it, and with its borders tucked up like a 


royal seat. There was also a wooden kidsk [stand- | 


ing on four pillars) and sheds, so that within that 
space of one jarid the sun could not shine. Be- 
neath these two lantea, the seat of Wajy had been 
placed, with sofas on both sides of it. The ambas- 
sadors took their seats on the left and the amire of 
Khaté on the right, because the latter consider 
the left sideto be more honourable than the right, 
since the position of the heart, the sovereign of 
the human frame, is on the left. 

Before every one of the ambassadors and amirs, 
a table was placed with ducks, fowls, cooked meat, 


stad Srolte eaten, Sin beaad aad stow ciateliGaney 


wra ppedin paper and silk. Opposite, there was a 


royal buffet erected in an elevated place, filled with 
China bowls and of crystal or silver ; on 
the right and left of the buffet were places for vocal 
and instrumental performers with orghantn, 
fiddle, fifea, and drims of various kinds. There 
were also handsome y adorned like women with 


perform- 
ance. In the open space, as far os the four doors, 
stood soldiers dressed in coats, who were eo digni- 
fied and stately that they never moved a single step 


forward or backward. 


The people were seated according to their dignity ; 
the governor of the feast handed the cups round to 
amirs and envoys, whilst the actors, who wore paste- 
board-masks, various animals, that con- 
cealed their features so well that not even their ears 


| chcapgrpelrtanch foal inf my oir 


game ; take the cup of Jem ; 
For, I examined this plain ; it contain’ neither 
Behram nor his onager. 
Some moon-faced and tulip-cheeked boys attended, 
who bore pitchers of delicious wine, whilst others 
held, on the palms of their hands, platters full of 
sugarcanidy, grapes, nots, peeled chesnuts, lemona, 
with onions end garlic preserved in vinegar, and 
likewise aliced cocumbers and water-melons ; when- 
ever the amir gave a cup to any, one of them 


brought dishes for him to select whatever confec- 


tionery he liked. 

They had also constructed the figure of a stork, 
in which a boy was enclosed who moved his feet 
according to musical time, and alao leapt about in 
all directions to the astonishment of every one pre- 
sent. After spending that day from morn till even 
in joy and amosement, the travellers again resumed 
their journey on the 17th Shaban (Aug. 27th), and 
arrived after a few days in Qar dw ul. 

Qaraéwul is a very strong fort among the moun- 
tains, and can be entered only on one side by a road 
which aleo leads out of it on the other. The garri- 
son took the name of every one of the travellers, 
who after leaving Qaraiwul arrived in the town 
of By kju, where they were lodged in the large 
guard-house which was over the gato of the city; 
there the whole baggage was taken away, regie- 
tered, and again returned tothem. They obtained 
whatever food or drink they needed, as-well ag nice 
furniture with carpets; and a sleeping dress of 
silk, with a servant to wait on him, was given to 
every man ; and the travellers were treated in this 
manuer in all the guard-houses. As far as the city 
of Khatd they met with the same hospitality. 
Bykjd is « great town, surrounded by a high 
wall ; its form is a square, and it containg spacious 





the town there is a covered tower at every twenty 
steps. The four gates in the four walls of the 


own fe eet STA NINES oe reed road from 


From: this place to Rhin-Balygh [Peking] 
which is the capital of the Emperor of Khatd, there 
were ninety-nine Yam, each of which was in good 
condition. Every Yam contained a town and a 
Qusbah [district]. Between every two Yam there 
were several Qarivw, and QGaraw means a build- 
ing sixty cubits high, always guarded by two men 
and so placed that the next Qariiw ia visible from it, 
#0 that in cases of emergency, ¢. g., the appearance 
of an enemy's army, they may immediately light a 
bonfire ; and thus information from a distance, 
which requires a three months’ journey, is conveyed 
to Khin-Balygh in 24 hours. 

In connection with the arrangement just de- 
scribed, the Kydy-Qd may be mentioned, who carry 
letters and relieve each other. The Kydy-Qd are 
horse-couriers established at various distances; 
their orders are that, whenever they receive any 
written despatches, they must immediately carry 
them to the next Kydy-Qa, so as to bring them to 
the notice of the Emperor without delay. The dis- 
tance from one Kydy-Qa to the other is ten Garah, 


sixteen of which make ond statute farsang fa 


league of about 18,000 feet]. The Qariw is so 

garrisoned that ten men take the watch by turns 

[of two] ; whilst the Kydy-Qda men are compelled 

to dwell constantly at their station, where they 
houses and cultivate fields. 

The distance from Bykja to Qamja, which 
is another district, and larger than By kj, amount- 
edtonine Yam, and there Ankjy, who ia the highest 
Wajy of those regions, was the governor. Each 
Yam contains four hundred and fifty horses and 
carts, with boys to take care of the horses ; these 


ropes upon their shoulders and pull them. To each — 


Around that idol-house there were buildings like 
aa hag wi veceae plik it acral ebony ae 
ever, contained gold-embroidered curtai gildec 
banquets. 

In this city was also another building which 
Moslems call “ao aky-wheel.” Itia an octagonal 
kiisk which consists of 15 stories, each of which 





thine, elceioiasball on Uhe ti8\ ak Hah by attend- 


gots, slaves, and girla. Beneath this kidsk there 
| ‘Were ome statues which supported on their back 


this structure, which is 20 cubits in circumference 
and 12 high, the whole being made of wood, but 


} #o gilded as to appear a mess of solid gold. 


From a subterranean apartment, an iron axis, stand- 
ing ina socket of iron, rises and passes through 
the kidek, in the top of which its upper extremity is 
fined, in euch a manner that at the least touch the 
whole of that large kidsk turna around this axia. 

In this city all the presenta brought by the am- 
bassadors for the emperor were taken away from 
them, except a lion, which Pehlvin Seullah, the 
lion-keeper, was allowed himself to take to the 
court of the emperor. 

The nearer the ambassadors approached EK hd n - 
Baélygh the more careful did the governors and 
et emia ike oe Gat ae 
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a Yam and every woek in o town, and ata ou 
the 4th Shawél (Oct. 12th) the river Qardman, 
which is of the same size as the Jayhin (Oxus). 
This river is spanned by a bridge of 23 boats chained 


together. Every chain is as thick as a man’s thigh, | 


and ten cubite of it are on the land on both sides, 
and are attached to iron-posts of the thickness of a 
man's body, fixed in the ground on the bank. The 


boats are moreover made steady by hooks and other — 


chains, and are covered with planks ; the whole being 


level and immoveable, so that the ambassadors — 


crossed the river without the least difficulty or in- 
convenience, On the other bank of the river there 
wos o large town full of inhabitants and buildings: 
there the ambassadors were feasted more splendidly 
than anywhere else, The town also contains a tem- 
ple, the like of which does not exist in any place 
they had hitherto visited ; it contains likewise three 
taverns (kheribat), adorned with beautiful girls ; 
and although most of the Khatiy women are hand- 
some, this town is on account of their 3 
pulchritude curnamed ‘ the abode of beauty.’ 
Resuming their journey, they arrived on the 11th 
Dhulqadah (Nov. 18th), after passing through several 
towns, near'a water which is twice as broad as the 
Jayhiin ; this they safely croseed in a ship, as well 
as several others, partly in boats and partly by 
means of bridges, reaching Ssadyn-Quron the 
87th of the game month (Dec. Srd). This ia a large 
city inhabited by a countless population. It con- 
tains o large temple with a corpulent brass-idol, 
which is gilded and 60 cubita high. This idol has 
eo many hands that it is surnamed the “ thousand- 
handed,” and is very celebrated in the Khatéiy coun- 
try. The foundation is very wonderfully made of 
cut-stone, on which this idol and the whole building 
rests ; around the idol rise galleries and rerandas 
in several stories, the first of which reaches a little 
beyond the ankle, “he second does not go as high as 


its knee, another passes above the knee, the next — 
goeaup almost to the waist, the next reaches the 


breast, and soon up to the head. The top of that build- 
ing is surrounded by mugranua, and ia so -covered 
that it islooked at with astonishment, and the whole 
number of storiea which may be reckoned from 
within and from without, amounts to eight. The 
idol is in a standing position ; ita two feet, the length 


of each of which is 10 cubits, stand on the two | 


sides of the foundation, and it is stated that about 
one hundred thousand donkey-loads of brass were 
consumed inthat work. There are other small idols 
of mortar and colours, at the side of cach of which 
there are chapels with figures of monks and Jogis 
sitting in their cells, employed in religious obsery- 
ances. There are also pictures of lions, tigers, 
dragons, and trees produced by the pencil of mugic. 
The paintings on the walls of tess Fie someee are 
in highar'than Say other batlding ; ‘This twa peadla: 
ed also a turning kidek, larger sod more elegant 
thay that of the town of Qamja. 








The atmbassadora travelled daily four 
and arrived on the 8h of Dhulhejjah (Deo. 14) at 
the gateof Khan-Baélygh. They obtained sight. 
Of 8 Fey ace aie RRTinpeS city entirely built 
of. stone, . bat, as ta seater. Wate ce eta ee 
built, a hondred thousand ecaffoldings concealed 
them. When the ambassadors wei team fom the 
tower, which was being constructed, to the city, 
they alighted near the entrance to the 
palace, which was extremely large: up ‘to this 
entrance they proceeded on foot by o pavement 
formed of cut-stone, about 700 paces in length. 





On coming close they saw five elephants standing 


on each side of the road with their trunks towards 
it; after passing between the trunks the ambas- 
sadors entered the palace, throngh # gate near which’ 
a crowd of about a hundred thousand men had 
assembled, Within the precinct they found them. 


selves in a spacious, pleasant, niry aridiincet kre dns 
they saw, in frontof o kidsk, a basemont about three 


cubita high, supporting a colonnade with three 


went through the lateral doors ; above the kiisk there 
waa a stage for the big drums ; two sentrics stood 
on it waiting for the Emperor to step upon the 
throne. On. that cocasion about 300,000 men had 
assembled, and 2,000) musicians were 

a vocal concert in the Khatdy language and aloe 
ing the praises of the Emperor, whilst 2,0 stood 


with staves, javelin of steel, lances, swords, war- 


clubs, and othera held Khatéy fona in their hands. 
All round were elegant houses with high columns, 
and the pavement was of cut-stone, 

When the gun had gone up, the band which was 
waiting for the Emperor on the top of the kidek 
comunenced to strike the great and the small drama, 
and to play on the musical instruments. Then the 
chief door was opened and the people rushed in 
quickly, According to the custom of the Khatéys, 
to gee the Evnperor means ‘ to ron.’ After passing 
through the first court-yard, they arrived in the 
second, which was elso extremely spacious, but'of 
more pleasing aspect; it contained also a larger 
kidek than the first, and a throne of o triangular 
shape measuring about four enbita [on each side] wha 
placed in it, and covered with a a gold-embroidered 
yellow atlas Khatiy with “1 6of the 
Symurgh ond other birds on it. On thia throne 


| a golden chair was placed, near which the Ki Ehatiys 


were arranged in lines, so that Tomdn A mire 
(commanders of 10,000 men) stood nearest, then the 
Hezarah(of thousands), and then the Seadah 
(of hundreds) in great numbers, every one holding 
in hia hand a board one statute gaz in length and 
one-fourth of it in breadth, and not looking on any 
other object except on thess boards. To the rear of 
these stood soldiers in countless nombers, dressed 
in coats, holding lances and bare swords in their 
hands, in lines eo silent that it seemed they were 
not even breathing. 


Marew, 1873.) 














Aa an eek a Bajar cake oil fom Gal) Gi above-mentioned Mullin’ Yosuf tock the 


Harem, and a silver-ladder with five steps being — 
ced against the throne, he mounted it and eat 
‘down op the golden chair, His stature was of the 


middle size; hia beard was neither long nor | 


short; nevertheless about two or three hundred 
hairs OF SE -were eo long that they soehied Three oF 
four ringlets. On the two sides of the Emperor, to 

the right iad Toft off the throne: two ida, boastitc} 
like the moon and splendid like the eun, with amber- 
coloured hair, whose countenances and necks wern 


not veiled, and who had. great ear-rings, sat with | 


piers Ont eo hand, and watched to write down 

the Emperor would say, to be presented 

io iefes lent lata rataen toy th Hiasean, uh to his 

revision, and afterwards expedited into the chancery 
to be properly arranged, 

In fine, after the Emperor had taken his seat on 


the throne, the ambasandors were brought forward — 


back to back with the prisoners. First of all the 
Emperor examined the prisoners and criminala, who 
were seven in number: some had two branches on 





their neck [to pinch:it}, others were tied to along 


plank through which their heads protruded, every 
one had o guard who kept hold of the prisoner's 
hair with his hand, waiting for the order of the 
Emperor. Some of them the Emperor sent to prison, 


and others he ordered to be killed, as there ia no | 


governor or Darogah in the Khatdéy dominions who 
has a right to condemma culprit to death. The 
crime A man commits is written, together with the 
sentence, on a piece of board and tied round his 
neck, and he is, according to the religion of the in. 
fidels, chained and despatched to Khan-Baly gh, 
not being allowed to stop in any place till he reaches 
the foot of the throne. 

When the business with the culprits was com- 
pleted, the ambassadors were brought to the throne, 
and when they were at a distance of fifteen cubits 
from it, an amir fell on his knees and read a 
istement about the ambassadors, which had been 
drawn up in Khatdy characters on ¢ sheet of paper, 
the contents whereof were :-—That they had made a 
long and distant journey from Shih Rokh and 
his sons, and bad brought various presenta for the 
Emperor, and were desirous to pay homage and to 
obtain a look of condescension. 

After that, Mulldnad Yousuf Qadry, who was one of 
the amirs and courtiers, and presided over one of 
the twelve Imperial Ministries, came forward with 
several Moslems, who were linguists, to the ambassa- 
dors, and told them first to bend down low, and then 
to touch the ground thrice with their heads. The 
ambagsadors obeyed, and took into both hands the 
letters from His Majesty ShH4h Rokh, from the 
Jenab Baysangar, and from the other princes, which 
they hed, according to tne advice of the courtiers, 
wrapped relent ene saes custom of the 
Ehatéys that everything which belongs to the 
Emperor must be enveloped in yellow silk. Then 





letters from them and handed them te the chamber- 
lain, who, in his turn, gave them to the Emperor, 


Then the followi 

t throne, riz. Shidy Khaéjah 
Kukehab, Saltén Ahmad, Ghay&th-al-din, A’rebdaq, 
Ardwiin, and Tij-ul-din, all of whom fell on their 
knees. ‘The Emperor first inquired about the health 
of the reigning Sultan Shih Hokh, and asked whe- 


ther Qaré Yusuf had sent an ambassador with pre- 


sents. The reply was :—"“ Yes, and Wa 
have seen that his letters, ee ee es 
offerings, havelikewise been brought." He further 
neked >—“ Is the price of cern high in your country 
attaalilcseireepurerceotecn hl The anawer 
was :— extremely plentiful, and 

sions are cheap beyond all expectation.” oii cats. 
ned :-—" Indeed, if the heart of the king be with 
God thé Most High, the Creator will confer great 
benefits upon him™ He added :—* I have a mind 
to send an ambassador to Qard Yusuf, and to ask 


from him some fine rece-horses, for I have heard 


that there are good ones in his country." He also 
saked whether the road was eafe; and the am- 
bassadora replied -—“ As long ‘as the ent 
of Sultan Shih Rokh exists, people will be 
able freely to travel.” He continned :—*I am 
aware that you have come from a long distance ; 

risé and eat some food.” Accordingly they were 
taken back to the first court-yard, where a table waa 
placed before every man. After they had finished 
their dinner, they returned, according to command, 


to the Bimkhinah, where they found every apart- 


ment furnished with a fine bed and cushions of 
atlas, as well as slippers and an extremely fine 
morning-gown of silk, n sofa, a fire-pan, and beauti- 
ful mats spread on the ground ; they saw many 
more apartments of this kind, and every man ob- 
tained one for his use, as well aa a pot, a cup, o 

spoon, sherbet, and raisins, Every person received 
a daily allowance of ten sirs of mutton, one duck, 
two fowls, two mann of flour according to the 
statute measure, one great bowl full of rice, two 
ladles full of sweetmeats, one vessel with honey, 
and onions and garlic, es well as of salt and 
various kinds of vegetables, and lastly, one platterful 


servants. 


The next day, which was the 9th Dhulhejjah 
(Dec. 15th), an equerry mage his appearance in the 
morning with a number of saddled horses, and said 
to the ambassadors :— Get up and mount; this 
day the Emperor gives a banquet.” ‘Accordingly 
they were led away and made to alight on their 
arrival at the gate of the first palace, and on that 
occasion there wire about 900,000 persons near it. 
When the sun had gone up, the three doors wero 
opened, and the ambassadors were taken to the foot 
of the throne, where they were ordered to make five 
salutations in the direction of the [throne of the] 
= After that, they were told to go out, and 
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to answer any calles of nature, because afterwards 
it would be impossible to do so during the banquet. 
Accordingly the ambassadors dispersed for a while, 
through the first and the second court-yard which 
contains the throne of the sovereign, and entered 
the third. This was a fine enclosure paved with cut- 
stone ; it contained a tent in which a large throne 
could be seen, with three silver-ladders placed 
against it ; one in front, one on the right, and the | 
third on the left ; with two chamberlains standing, 
whose mouths were bandaged up to the lappets of 
the ears with strong paper ; and on the throne there | 
was a amall table with many legs, all of which were | 
of gold. The columns, wood-work, and bridges of | 
that building were all painted and varnished in 
such a manner as to excite the amazement of skilled 
artista. Tables with food, confectionery, and bou- 
quets of flowers had been placed before the Emperor, 
on whose right sad left respectable Wijys were 
standing with quivers and girded swords, and their 
shields suspended from their shoulders. In their 
rear stood soldiers, some with halberta and others 
with drawn swords. 

On the left side a place had been prepared forthe |, 
ambamadors, whilst in front of the Emperor, near | 
the tent, the Sujfet for the big kettle drum had been 
arranged, and near ita man had taken his position 
on a high bench, having by his side the musicians 
standing in lines. In front of the throne stood also 
seven umbrellas of seven different colours, Beyond 
arined men had taken uptheir position. At the dis. | 
tance of an arrow-shot, a place ten cubita long and 
ten broad, enclosed by walla of yellow atlas, had | 
been set apart for arranging the food of the Em- 
food or drink is brought for the Emperor, all the 
musicians begin to play on their instruments ; the 
above mentioned seven umbrellasare quickly brought, 
the food is placed in a box, covered, and carried 
to the Harem, before which a large curtain is sus- 
pended, having a silken rope on each side, which 





On the termination of the banquet, the | 
gave presents to the speakers [actors], and then tha 
people dispersed with bis permission. 


being drawn by the two chamberlains standing at (Dpo, 23rd) some crimi- 
the sides, the curtain is folded and the door openes acepdorael doiep Thay. Emperor, taken to the 
After everything had been prepared for tho assem- | {ho crime and the punishinest of eee eee 
bly: the dose opened in the manne: just described, | their judicial court, which a vey Geky ree. 

os as music began, but 98 | moreover so scrupulous secording to their relic 


soon at ho was sented it became silent. At the 
height of ten cubits above the head of the Em. 
anisms io a large go made of yellow 
a way of a canopy, as well as: ] 
fighting with each other: oer Pee 

When the Emperor bad taken his seat, the ambas- 
sadora were broaght forward, and saluted him five 
times as they had been instructed : after that they 
returned and sat down near their own tables, Be 
sides what was already on the tables, every hour new 
and chickens, and bevern Were also served out. | wonld begin, the | 











the inhabitants had lit in their shops and houses #o 
many candles, lamps, and torches, that one would 
have said the sun was shining. In that camp 








carpeting which extended toa distance of nearly 


| equala. 


were mounted on them. 
days on which the Emperor eats no animal food, 
and does not come out from his retirement, neither 
is any man or woman admitted to his presence. He 
spends his time in an apartment which contains no 


retirement, and his procession to the Harem was ss — 
follows :—The elephants were fully caparisoned and — 


marched in pairs before the golden Sedan-chair in 


troops to the amount of 50,000, acoompanied the | 


cortége ag a van and rear-guard. Another Sedan- 


chair was carried on the backs of men, and such a | 


music was made as cannot be described in worda, ao 
that, in spite of the extraordinary crowd, no other 
sounds except those of musical instramenta could be 
heard: and after the Emperor with that porup and 
solemnity had made his entrance into the Harem, the 
people returned to their own homes. 

At that season the feast of lanterns takes place, 
when for seven nights and days in the interior of 
the Emperor's palace a wooden ball is suspended 
from which numberless chandeliers branch ont, 
eo that it appears to be a mountain of emeralda ; 
thousands of lamps are suspended from cords, and 
mice are prepared of naphtha, so that when a lamp 
is kindled the mouse runs along those ropes and 
lighta every lamp it touches, so that in a single 
moment all the lamps from the top to the bottom of 
the ball are kindled. At that time the people light 
many lamps in their shops and houses, and do not 
condemn any one during those seven days [the 
courts of justice closed ?]. The Emperor makes 
presents and liberates prisoners. That year, how- 


there are some — 


where.” After this document had been read, some- 
to it by means of a cord of yellow silk ; which 


three to Shady Khajah, the ambassador of the proe- 
perous sovereign [Shih Rokh] ; all of which he then 
surrendered again to his own falconers to take care 
of tillthe time of departure. The next day be again 
sent for the ambassadors and said -—“ An army 
is marching to the frontier and you may also ac- 
company it, and thas reach your country." Turn- 
ing to A'rghddq, the ambassador of Syurghatmesh, 
he waid:—"I have no more falcons, and even if 
[had some, I would give none to thee, because thou 
hast allowed thyself to be robbed of the gifts the 
king had sent me; and it is likely ther would'st be 
robbed this time also.” A'rghdiq repliid :—* Lf your 
Majesty will graciously bestow a falcon upon ms, 
no one shall bo able to take it away from your 
servant." The Emperor said :—* Then remain here 


| 4i1) two other falcons arrive, and I shall give them 


to thee.” 

On the 8th of the month Raby the first (13th March 
1421), Salt&n Shéh and Bakhshy Malak were called, 
and each of them received eight ingots af silver, 
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thirty royal robes, two horses, one of which was 


saddled, one hundred javelins, and five Khatay girls, 


exceptthat Bakhshy Malak obtained one ingot less ; 
also the Empresses made presenta to the ambas- 
eadors. On thatdity the ambassador of A'wys Khan 


with 230 men obtained an audience from the | 


E:operor and paid him the custumary homage ; the 
courtiers provided them with royal garments, and 
rations Were assigned to them. 

On the 13th (March 18th) the Emperor sent. for 
the ambassadors and said to them :—" I shall depart 
on # hunting expedition, and shall perhaps siay away 
for some time. Take charge of your falcons, lest you 
lowe them.” According to this command the birds 
were surrendered to them, and the Emperor went to 
the cusse, During his absence a royal prince ar- 
rived from the country of Tamnd ; the ambassadors 


paid him a visiton the 18th (March 23rd), and found | 


him sitting on the eastern side of the Emperor's 


house, which was, according tu custom, adorned with | 


tables laidout; they ate some food and came out. 
again. 

In the beginning of Baliy] the second (March 25th), 
the ambassadors received information that the Em- 
peror had returned from the hunt, and that they 
titst goouttomesthim. Accordingly they mount- 


ed their horses, but when they reached the Yam- | 
khanah, they found Mullink Yusuf Qidzy sitting on 


hia horse in a state of great melancholy and dejec- 
tion, and, asking for the reason of his eidnesa, he 


Whispered to them:—" The horse sent by His | 


Majesty Shih Rokh has thrown the Emperor whilst 
hunting, which event made him so angry that be 
ordered the ambassadors to be taken back in fetters 
to the city of Khat& [Peking]." At these words 
the ambassadors became much distressed aud con- 
fused. In the camp of the Emperor, where they 


had alighted in the night, they perceived a wall. 


built around it, which was 400 cubits long and os 
many broad, the wall iteelf was four paces broad and 
two cubits high; it had been built up that night. 
They built the wall of green trees nnd left two gates 
in it; in the rear of the wall, which was plastered 
with mod, a deep fosse could be seen. At the gates 
armed soldiers were standing, and within the [en- 
closure of the] wall were two square tents, each 
25 eubits long and supported by four poles: around 
thom stood amualler tents and sheds of yellow and 
gold-embroidered afias, As the ambassadora were 
yet 500 paces distant, Mullind Yusuf said to them :— 
“Get down from your horses and remain on this 
spot till the Emperor comes.” Then he went alone 
forward, and when he arrived pear the escort of the 
Emperor, he alighted and found him sitting with 
Lyllajy and Jon Wajy,and blaming the ambassadors : 
both of these mon, however, as well ag Mullin 
Yusuf Qidzy, touched the ground with their 

and interceded, representing to him that the ambas- 
aador were not guilty, since their king, to whose 
government ho damage would be done in casa these 
men shoold be killed, was obliged to send « good 
horse, but that on the contrary His Imperial Majesty, 





_—— ———————_— EE 


rr 


who was far aod near celebrated for his mercy, would 


| ing toany code of lawa, The Emperor approved of 


inteation of punishing the ambassadors, Accord- 
| ingly Mullaénd Yusuf went joyfully to them and — 


“red gold-embroidered dress, and rode slowly, baving 
an Okhbtaji on each side; his beard was encased in 


a wrapper of black atlas; and he was accompa- 





instigation of Jan Wijy and Lyllajy and of Mulland 
Yusuf, and the Emperor said to them :—“ Mount 
your horses |" Accordingly the ambassadors 

parted in the cortége of the Einperor, who had by 
way of complaint said to Shady Khbdjah that the 
presents of horses and other animala sent with the 
other offerings ought to be good ones, and added :-— 
“On account of my affection for thee I rode the 
horse thou hadst brought when I was ou the hunting 


Taymur Kurkan, and that theking Shih Rokh had sent 
it as & present to the Emperor to show him respect.” 


of the Emperor in the Khaté fy language : adaomiciok ist 
this display of power and glory the Emperor alight- 
ed at his own palace, whilat the peuple returned to 


On the 4th of Raby! the sesond (April 8th), an 
imperial messenger came again, and said to the 
ambassadors whilst he took them away -—" This 
day the Emperor will give you presenta!" When 
they arrived at the foot of the throne, they observed 
that the Emperor had heaps of gifts collected around 
him, which he distributed to the ombaseadora as 
follows :—To Shidy Khéjah ten ingots of silver, 
thirty robes of atlas, with seventy pieces of cloth, 

| presents ; to Sultén Ahmad, to 
RKukjah, and to A'rghdag, severally, eight ingota of 
silver, sixteen robes of atlas, and other things, To 
Ehajah Ghayath-ol-din, to Ardvan, and to Téj-ul-din, 
severally, seven ingots of silver, sixteen robes of 


ailas,and other arti¢les. When the ambessadors 


In the beginuing of Rajab (July 20d), they arrived 
in the town of Bangin, wilen high and low 


according to law they ought to have done-00 to see 





days in which they did no business. The Emperor 
went to the idol-house, where he engaged in suppli- 
cations and wailings, saying :—“ The God of heaven 
has become angry towards mo and has burnt the 


locality where my throne is, although I have dons | 


nothing, and committed no act of tyranny.” This 


grief made him sick, and on that account it has not | 


become known how the lady of the Emperor was 
buried. 


- It is related that in Khaté there is a mountain | 


appointed for the burial of grand ladies, and when 
one of them dies, she is taken to that mountain and 
put into » dukhmah [sepulchro] ; her private horses 
are also let loose on that mountain, to graze at their 
own pleasure, and to be molested by nobody. In 
that dukimah [cemetery], which is extremely 
spacious, many female attendants and chamberlain, 
who draw salaries, spend their lives and die there : 
but in spite of all these arrangements for the inter- 


ment of the [imperial] ladies, it bas, on account 
of the catastrophe of this fire, never become known | 


in what manner the above mentioned lady was 
buried. 

day by day, and his son took his place in the 
Ebdo-B4lygh in the middle of Jomidy the first 
(18th May 1421); several Wijys accompanied them, 


" aubaanadors with many demonstrations of civility. 


¢ | From this place they aguin started and. arrived 


on the Sth Shibin (5th Aug.) in Qaramin, 


which they again left, and arrived every day in 


the town of Qamjd, where everything taken from 

@ ambassadors on their first arrival, by the 
ys, Was again restored to them without addi- 
tion or diminution. In thia town they remained 
during seventy-five days, and leaving it on the first 
day of Dhulhejjah (Nov. eith), they arrived on the 
lith (Dec, 3rd) in the towi of Bok jd, in which place 
the ambassador of Mirzd Ebrahim Sulian, who 
had arrived from Shyrd4z, and the envoy of 
Rustum, who was coming trom Essfabin, 
met the ambassadors of His Majesty Sluih Rokh, and 
asked them fur information conceruing the manners 
and customs of the Khatéys, which was given to 


" 


On the month Muharram of the year 825 (the 
ist Muharram felon the 26th Deo, 1421), they left 
Bokjé and went to Qéyl, where the authorities 
informed them it was the custom of the Khatiy 
people to register the names of travellers on their 
return from, just as on their arrival in, the oomntry, 


| After they had been searched and examined, they 


left Qdyl, and selected the road through Chal 
on account of the insecurity of the highways, and 
arrived after much trouble on the Sth of Jomidy 
the first (May Ist) in the town of Khot&in, after 
leaving which they passed on the 6th Rajab (Jano 
26th) through Kdshygh ar,andonthe 2st (July 11th) 
they passed over the heights of Andagdn, where 
Khoras&n and others through Sam arqand;: in 
the beginning of Ramazan (Aug. 19th) they arrived in 
Balkb, and on the 10th of the same month (Ang. 
28th) they reached the capital city Herit, where 
they were admitted to the honour of kissing the 
carpet of His prosperous Majesty the Khaghdo 
Shah Rokh (may God increase his fame); and 
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PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN 1870-71. 
[From the Annus! Report of the Royal Asiatic Society, June 1872.] 


besoin cep ei cating ters on the 80th of 
expressed some disap- 


A the Gasiaaisy atta” Covesatbiak India to 
procure of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Orissa and at Bombay. They are 
now, however, happy to report that a second 
expedition, under the sole control of Mr. H. H. 
Locke, the Principal of the Government School 
of Art im Calcutta, waa sent to Orissa in the spring 
of the present year, smd hits been sitelidud’ with 
complete success, Mr. Locke has made and safely 
brought back to Calcutta casts of all the principal 
pips komhdtactest aie pes and Khandagiri Caves, 
tographs from these casts, made in January 





ae ‘have ‘alvesidy reached this countey; und exhibit | 


a series of sculptures os full of interest of ony that 
to exist in India. 

In general character, some of these seulptures 
very much resemble those from the gateways of the 
Banchi Tope, and may be as old, if not older. 
principal subject, lithographed by Prinsep in 1838 
from a drawing by Hittoe,® is now found to be 
repeated twice over. The bas-relief of it in the Raj 
Rani Cave is roder than the Sanchi sculptures, and 
the first impression consequently js that it may be 
more ancient. That in Ganes'a Cave—the ono 
drawn by Kittoe—beara much more resemblance to 
Greek art. A curious question thus arises, whether 
We are to consider the latter asthe direct production 
of Yavana or Baktrion artista, which afterwards 
degenerated into the roder art of the Haj Rani 
sculptures, or whether the ruder were afterwards 
improved into the more perfect forma under foreign 
influence. At present the materials do not seem to 
exist for answering these questions, though they 
are of extreme interest to the history of ancient 
Indian art, and as bearing on the influence, more or 
leas direct, which foreigners exerted on its firet 
formation. 

It is also understood that Mr. Locke's party has 
brought away fresh impressions of the celebrated 
“ Aira” inscription in the so-called Hasti cave, first 
noticed by Stirling, and afterwards so successfully 


deciphered by Prinsep.+ As it seems to be the oldest | 
of the inscriptions in the Lat character, ashe | 


ditional information can be obtained regarding its 
contents, it will be a most interesting addition to 
our scanty stores of authentic documenta for the 
elucidation of early Lodian Hi 

In the spring of the year 1871, ‘mekot the casts 
obtained by the party sent down to Orissa in 1868.9 
reached this country, and, owing to the delay of a 
month in opening the Indian Annexe, they were in 
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The | 


time to be exhibited in the International Exhibition 
of that year, As, however, no description and no 


lists accompanied them, there existed no means of 


ascertaining from what temples they were taken, 
nor what parts of any temples they represented. 
All that could therefore be done was to build them 
up into what was called a trophy, mixed up with 
Mr. Terry's casts from Bombay, and soma from 


(Dr. Hunter at Madras, Whenany descriptive liste 


or any forther information reaches us with regard 
to these casts, we may be able to form an estimate 
of their value ; at present the materials do not exist 
in this country for any such appreciation. In like 
manner a set of drawings of details of architectural 
ornaments made by the pupils of the Scheol of Art 
were sent home and exhibited in 1871; but as only 
the name of the pupil who made it was ivecribed 
on each drawing, we are still in ignorance of what 
these drawings are intended to 

One set of the photographs made by the party 
who were sent down in 1868-9 reached this country 
about six weeks ago, and are in private hands 
So far as can be ascertained, they are the only 


| copies which have yet reached this country ; but, as 


only the names of the temples are attached to them, 
though they are very admirable as photographs, the 
information they convey is limited to those who 
were previously acquainted with the objecta they 
represent. 

Mr, Terry's casts from Bombay, as mentioned 
above, arrived simultaneously with those from Ben- 
gal, just in time for exhibition in Jone 1871. As 
they were accompanied by plans and sections of the 


| building from which they were taken, as well aa the 


photographs, there was nodifficulty in understanding 
their position or appreciating their value. The 
result of this expedition does not, however, we are 
sorry to observe, seem to have encouraged the Go- 
vernment of Bombay to make any further attempts 
in that direction, and no further expenditure esems 
to have been made by them for archmological 


purposes. — 

Meanwhile, however, we are happy to be able to 
report that Mr. James Burgess continues euceeseful- 
ly his archeological labours. In addition to the 
splendid work on Pilitind, noticed in our report-of 
1870, he has since published a similar work on the 


| ‘Temples of Somnath, Girndr, and Jundgarh, illostrat- 


ed by 41 photographs by Sykes, and accompanied 
by descriptive letter-press; and another work, of 


almost equal interest, on the Cave Temples of 


Elephanta, with elaborate descriptive texte and 
Photographs of all the principal sculptures. He 
has also visited and procured of the 


photographs 
Caves of Nasik, Karla, Bhijl, and Bedsii; the last 
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‘being the oldest yet known to shiek Wel thd Whbteens | 
side of India, dating probably from early in the 
second century #.c. These aod other researches 
were undertaken with: reference to a large and 
comprehensive work he bas undertaken on the Cave 
Temples of Western India, which will be published, 


when complete, by the India Office—the Home Go- 
vernment of India having, with their accustomed | 


liberality, undertaken to defray the cost of the work, 

In Madras, Dr. Hunter continues his career of 
usefulness. During the — year he, with bis 
pupils, has made a complete and much more perfect 
eet of photographs of all the Rock-cut Temples and 
Rock Sculptures of Mahavellipore, or the Seven 
Pogodas, and, having turned up some fragmenta 
broken off from the great reck-cut bas-relief, has 
proved incontestably that it was dedicated to 
Serpent-worship, and that only ; though probably 
of a comparatively later date ‘to other exaroples 





graphs and cests of other interesting temples and 


sculptures throughout Southern India, 
From private sources it is understood that General, 


Cunningham is pureving assiduously, and with | 


considerable success, the researches he was appointed 
to undertake ; as, however, no report has yet been 
jsaved, the Council are tnable to communicate to 
the Society any information regarding the results 
hitherto attained by him. 

The operations of the Trigonometrical, Geological 


and other Surveys of Indio, are carried on more | 
vigorously than ever, and their resulie “are made | 


public from time to time throngh reports and maps. 
To thore unable to follow the details of official 

accounts, Mr. C. BR. Markham’s Memoir on the Indian 
Sorveys affords a highly interesting and instructive 
historical eketch of the progress of operations of the 
various survey establishments. 

While so much is done by the Government towards 
a ecientific exploration of India, itia «a matter of 
regret that the archedlogical operations in Ceylon, 
the promising aspect of which we were able to point 
out in our last report, have since come to a stop. 

Two worka recently published by Indian officers 
of more than ordinary experience have added great- 
ly to our knowledge of the history, mannera, and 
institutions of the people in some parts of India, 
viz., Dr. W. W. Hunter's “ Orinsa,” being the con- 
tinnation of the same author's “ Annals of Rural 
Bengal ;" and Mr. E. Bowring's “ Eastern Experien- 
ces.” Ot the latter work, which treata chiefly of 
Mysore and Coorg, a second edition has already 
appeared. In Mr, J, Fergumeon's “ Rude Stone 
Monuments” some light is also incidentally thrown 
on the ancient architectural remains of eastern 


the Hindus of Bengal, Mr. Pratdpachandra Ghosha 
has given a full and interesting account ;and Mr. 
J. Garrett bas Lssearm ie a Classical Dictionary, 








which is intended to embody tie infra we 
possess regarding the mythology, literature, 
manners of ancient India. This manual, though 
neceasarily imperfect as a first attempt, will no 
douht prove a useful book of reference to the general 
reader, 

appearnnce of Mr. Burgess's Indian Aniiquary, a 


monthly magazine, which may prove a useful 


medium of communication on matters of Indian 


research, and is calculated to awaken in English 


civilians, no lesa than in intelligent natives, a sense 
of moral obligation which will urge them to take 
each his share in the elucidation of the manifold 


‘problems of Indian history. It is a matter for 


congratulation to our Society that the number of 


native gentlemen desirous of joining ua has been 


steadily increasing for some years past, and the 
Council rejoice to see them appear among the con- 
tributors to Mr. Burgess's periodical, side hy side 
with the names of some of our best scholars in 
India, 

The Pandit, a monthly periodical issued by the 
Benares echolara, is continuing ite course of useful- 
ness in furnishing hitherto unpublished Sanskrit 
texts and English translations of Sanskrit works, A 
well aa notices of Benares MSS... . 2... 

The search for Sanskrit MSS. and exeniidation 
of libraries. in India has been carried on with signal 
success during the past twelvemonth, Of Rajen- 
dralila Mitra's Notices of Sanskrit MSS, three fasci- 
culi have hitherto been received, describing for the 
most part sectarial and Tantrical works. Dr. G. 
Bibler has just issued, for the Bombay Government, 
the first part of a Catalogue, of rather classified list, 
containing 1433 entries of some very important 
works, chiefly Vaidic. Thia list, when lete, 
is to include upwards of 12,000 M55., and will be 
very weful to Sanskrit scholars, giving, as it will do, 
a pretty complete survey of the MSS. contained in 
the Brahmanical libraries of the Northern Division 
of the Bombay Presidency. This, however, ia 
merely intended to serve as a kind of index to a 
fuller notice of the various MSS., which ia now 
being prepared on the model of the Calcutta Cata- 
logue. Meanwhile the survey is carried on as 
briskly as ever ; and Dr. Bahler already mentions 
that, since the compilation of the catalogue now 
printing, be has received further lists containing 
about 5,000 entries, The Brahmanical MSS. in 
the larger libraries of hia division are estimated by 
him at : of 30,000. This, however, docs 
not include the Jaina books, which are much 
more numerous, and may probably amount to four 


countries. | or five times that number. As this branch of 
Of the Durgi Pijé, or chief national festival of 


Hindo literature ia as yet very imperfectly known, 
Dr. Bihler proposes to give, in the first place, 
list of the coldest works, the Sitras, with o brief 
Galysia of each and a general survey of the 
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whole literature according to Jaina writers, ond 
afterwards the contents of the principal libraries, 

The Sanskrit collection at Tanjor hes now 
been thoroughly examined by Mr..A, Burnell, who 
ia about to communicate the result of his labours 
in & Catalogue raisonné, to be printed in England. 


The process of cataloguing Oriental MSS has | 


been carried on not less vigorously in this conn- 
try. The catalogue of Arabic MSS. at the India 





Office Library—inclading the hitherto _ entirely 
unknown Bijapur Paap eee ts course 
of compilation by Dr. 0, Loth, is all but complete. lete 
The catalogue of the magnificent collection of Sans- 
see pean ene 
the large number of works to be examined and des- 


become accessible to students. . 





CROMLECHS IN MAISUR, 
(From a Memorandum by Capt. R. Cole.) 


WHEN on duty as Officiating Inam Commissioner 
of Maisur at Perisandra, which is, situated in the 
Kolar district, about 48 milea on the road from 
Bangalor to Haidarabad, I happened to be riding 


across country, and found a monolith of which | 


a rough outline ia given (figure 1) in the accom- 
panying sketches of the various specimens of 
ancient 
monolith stood 11 feet 4 inches above the surface, 
and was 3 feet broad, with a thickness varying 
from 8 inches to | foot 3 inches. In the centre waa 
marked (a and 6) the forms of “Surya” (sun) and 
“ Chandra” (moon), and below, as shewn in the 
sketch, were faint outlines of fourlines with a few 
bars at right angles, which looked os if they had 
formed some inscription. Knowing that such 
monolitha were coeval and co-existent with those 
strange stone-cista, the origin and use of which have 
been matters of mere conjecture, I looked around 
for thoaa magic circles of stone which generally 
surround the cromlechs, I soon found them in the 


vicinity, and, on making further enquiries, I found | 


54 cromlecha near the adjoining village of 
Maahalli. 

I found them all exactly similar to those I had 
discovered in Kurg, They consisted of stone-cists, 
formed by single alabs of granite on the sides, and 
flagged at the bottom by similar slabs, with a large 
euperincumbent block of granite, which was rough 
and unhewn. On digging away the earth in front 
of the east face, I found the same circular, or semi- 
cist. These stone chambers were completely filled 
with earth, well rammed in by the action of time 
mens of antique pottery were found, as usual, piled 


up in the corners to the west, or opposite the 


eotrance, The same small round vessels, Vases on 
tripods, curiously but elegantly shaped vases of an 


egg-like form, impossible to stand by themselves, | 


and larger round chatties, with smaller basins and 
plates, were alse found i these cromlecha, as deli- 
peated in the sketch. Some of these vessels, which 
were of the usual red or black clay, well burnt and 
highly polished, were ornamented with circular 
limes round the neck and top, One (figure 10) bad 


pottery found by me on the occasion, This | 








hollow, and bad an orifice at the centre (a). Figure 
12 represents the exact size and form of three 
teeth, which were found close to the veasela ; and 


implementa. Figure 16 represents a strange article, 
which I have never found before. It is half ofa 
round bellow ball of burnt and polished clay, with 


@ short handle, and a small round opening into 


the ball at the junction of the handle and ball. 


| The finest vessel, however, I have yet discovered 


is delineated in figure 2, It is perfect with the 
exception of a small portion of the rim of the 
mouth, and has not a crack or flaw in it. It stands 
# feet 9 inches high, and ia 5 feet 11 inches in cir- 
cumference at the centre, It ig elegantly shaped, 
and hess beading of oval rings between two lines, 
which do not join, but terminate in two knobs 4 
inches apart, from which five oval rings are carried in 
4.curve a8 noted in the sketch. The month is 3 feet 
6 inches in circumference, and the neck of the vase 


| i 2 feet 10) inches round. I am not aware that a 


finer specimen of such antique pottery has been 
found hitherto. Figure 3 is a fine vessel of the same 
size, but not of such an elegant form, and was made 
of unburnt clay, Ihave never before come across 
any that were not well baked. T regret to any that 


it has already fallen to pieces, 

of the cromlechs excavated by me :— 
eg oH Feet. inches Fest. eles, 
Li 2 0 5 a 4 0 
z... @ 4 4 ? 4 Q 
5... 6 2 4 0 4 o 


The dimensiuna of some of the superincumbent 
slaba were noted aa follows :— 
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entrance, is generally about 1 foot § inches, and the 
superincumbent slab projects frum 1 to2 feet over 
On breaking up my camp at ira, and 
moving scross the low range of rocky hills which 
tiluk from the adjoining taluk of Gudibanda, I 
came across two cromlechs standing in bold relief 


on the top of a rocky eminence, looking as if they — 
had formed the altars on which human sacrifices | 


had been offered upto that “Unknown Being” 
who has been recognized from the earliest time by 
the instinctive nature of man as the great Creator 
and Founder of all things. These were perfectly 
empty, and of the same size and dimensions as those 
which I had elsewhere found buried below the sur- 


located in the same manner on a rocky summit, in 
the depths of the Kurg forests, and only in one 
place. I then threw out the suggestion that they 


may have formed sacrificial altars. 
Further on, by the side of the new road to Gud 
banda, [ found a few more cromlechs which I had 
also excavated, and was rewarded by finding a per- 
fectly new form of vessel (figure 16), which waa 
circular at the top and terminated with a sharp 
point atthe bottom. Vessela of the usual shape 
were aleo found in them, as also a round vase, 
which stood | foot 8 inches high, and was 4 feet 
6 inches in circumference at the centre. The rim 


forming the mouth was ornamented with three deep- | 


ly-cut parallel lines, 


Whilst at Guaibanda, I discovered the contents | 


of another cromlech, which had evidently been 
diymantled by the Waddars, or stone-masons, who 
had worked in that locality for years past. A few 
feet off the main road, and on a short cut to the 
village of Wobasandra, the surface was of bard 
gravel, and I observed that it was curiously marked 
with fine black veins, On examining these finely- 
drawn lines, it struck me that the shapd was like 
those of the top rims of the vases usually found in 
cromlecha, I had the earth loosened all round, and 
found that my conjectures were right. The top and 
side slabs of the cist had apparently been removed, 
and the roadway worn down to a level with the 
mouths of the veasels below. I may add that frag- 
ments of bones were also found in these cromlechs. 


On approaching the town of Koldr, near the third | 


mile-stone from the place, I observed the circles of 
stonea Which indicate the presence of cromlechs, 
and, on near approach, I found them to be, aa usual, 
in the centre of the circles, with the top flag just 
visible above the surface, I caused them to be 
excavated, but found no vessel intact, On the frag- 
ments of the upper portion of the vessels, however, 
phage sake treisyremecaras paaletracal saa paty 
and it will be observed that they consist of rectan- 


_ ly be imagined, unless it be assumed that they 





shape would lead us to 


gular or rhomboida! shaped figures caused by lines 
sunk in the surface of the rims. ‘These rima, I may 
observe, stand out in relief, and project about } or £ 
ofan inch above the surface, whilst the lozenge- 
shaped figures above or below are sunk in the 
surface of the vessel. Fijcure 18 pourtrays an exact 


«fragment, and the lozenge-shaped figures are found 


above the raised rim, whilst in the others, figures 
19 and 20, they are below. Figure 21 had only four 
lines parellel to each other, with the centre lines 
closer to each other, 

Talso found in this locality eight small round pieces 
of the same material as the vessels, much in the 


| shape of medals. The exact size and thickness of 


each are given in figure 22. Their use can scarce- 
were 
used for purposes of counting, and that they had 
formed the coins of a period when the precious 
metals were not in use. The only other frngmont 
worth noticing was a short piece of a tube, figure 23, 
like the neck of a goglet. 

Ea route from Kolar and about two miles from the 
rising town of Bowringpété, I came across some 
more of these circles of stone, which usually denote 
surface, I found here, however, for the first time 
in Maisur, that the circles were not single, but con- 
sisted of two concentric circlea. There were no 
stone-cista to be found within the circles, and in one 
alone I found the east slab with the circular orifice, 
which indicates that the stone Waddars had been at 
work and carried off the slabs, 

About two miles further to the east, and near the 
village of Margal, there were some more cromlechs, 
in which there were only small fragments of earthen 
vessela ; but a number of bones and picces of 
iron were found. One piece of iron (figure 24) 
measured 11 inches by 5) inches at the bottom, and 
evidently formed the end portion of some implement, 
Tt was about § of an inch thick in the centre, but 
had evidently formed a sharp edge at the end, 
Other fragments of iron were portions of a rod, 
and looked as if they formed a spear or javelin, 

The diameter of the smallest circle of stones 
observed by me was 13 feet, and the largest 24 feet, 

In these stone chambers was also found a sort of 
pestle made of soft “balapam,” or goap-stone, Its 
shape is pourtrayed, half size, in figure 27. The 
suppose that it had been 
used as a pestle ; but it isso exceed ingly soft and 
friable, that portions of itself would be ground up 
tooif used ag apestle. The surface is also sinooth 
toadegree, and shewe that it hi not been #o used. 
Held at the thin edge, it might be used as a formi- 
dable weapon of offence for hurling at a foe. There 
25, 26, 28, and 29) also found, whi cs aie: half 
size, Figure 28 would look like the handle of a 
dagger. The natives have on idea that the frag- 
menta (figures 25 and 29) formed the iron chuppal or 


| sandal, which, some of them aasert, the Pandus used 


to wear, though on what authority I cannot fidd 
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out. Figure 30 is moh harder, and looks more 
like steel than anything I have yet found. 
Professor J. Oldham, tip., when President of 


the Asiatic Society of Bengal, delivered, in Septem- 


ber 1869, a most interesting lecture on the resulta 
of my excavation on the Muribetta hill in North 
Kurg, and compared the cromlechs of Kurg with 
the Pandu kolia in Malabar. From the descrip- 
tion given in his suggestive notes on the aubject, it 
would appear that the Panda kolis of Malabar 
are chambers purposely excavated in the rock below 
the surface, generally in the laterite, which abounds 
in that district, and are merely covered with «a 
wiushroom-shaped rock, The cromlechs of Korg 
and Muoisur, however, are not excavations, but 
actoal structures, consisting of a large flagatone 
of granite at the bottom, with four similar slabe 
(all hewn and made to fit) forming a stone- 
cist, the superincumbent stone being a large 
uthewn block of granite. Thig block is gene- 
rally found in the centre of the -circle of atones, 
with the top just visible above tha surface, or about 
a foot below it, The stones forming the circles are 
buried from 1 to 3 feet below the surface, and 
project above from 1 to 2 feet. In o few of the 

or 


description, and the miniature veesela were found 
buried, a» for as I remember, at the foot of a large 
stone opposite the entrance, and the two up- 
right slabs arched gbove, alluded to by Dr, Old- 
ham, were apparently the entrance to the enclosure 
formed by the circles of stoma, and not to any 
chamber. On that occasion was discovered the only 
metallic object yet found, consisting of a peculiar 
shaped disc of copper, covered with a thin plate of 
gold. I may here remark that the same traditions 
existed amongst the people here as in Kurg. Some 
declared that these structurea had formed the rexij- 
dence of the pigmy race known as Pundarus ;: whilst 
others asserted that they had been the tombs of 


po the 
of Kurg at Merkara as that of the 








Vinita Réjé, in whose capital the Péndaves took 
ed in the Mahibhdrata. Ihave heard the expr 


ii 


" the casence (or spirit) of the Pindus," [am aware 
that the districta of Dindjpura in Bengal and 
Gujarit in Bombay both claim the game distinction, 
the modern town of Dholka in the latter being de- 
clared to be on the site of Matsya Negara or Virdta- 
pura ; but itis a strange coincidence that the rijads of 
Kurg have borne, even op to the time of our conquest 
of the province, the name of Vira Rajd. It is impossi- 
ble, however, to fix the exact geographical positions 


In each country and in cach dynasty it became of 


incidents narrated in their great poem ;and I may 


| the vicinity of which Bhima is said in the poem to 


have had his mortal combat with the A’sura Baké ; 
and local tradition asserts that the adjoining hill of 


| Kaivira, or Rhaimangarh, as it is styled by the Mu- 
| hammadans, was thrown on the top of the giant, and 


that his blood oozes outto this day. It is « remark- 
from a fissure near the top of the hill, and flows 


| down the side of the rock for a few daywin each 


year—I believe in’ February. Local tradition 
ascriber the name of Hidimba, the man-eating 
A‘sura, to the giant buried below the hill ; but this 
episode in the life of Bhima occurred before the five 
brothers went to the city of Yékachekra, which Mr. 
Wheeler has shewn, in his great work on the Mahd- 
bharata, to have been the modern city of Arvah in 
Bengal. I trust that these remarks may not be com- 
sidered out of place, but they are offered in the aame 
epirit as ledthe poet Warton toremark on our own 

Studious to trace thy wondrous origin, 

We muse on Many an ancient tale renowned 
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Tae first paper in this part is on the ' Buddhist 
Remaina of Bihar’ by A. M. Broadley, and may be 
regarded as an aniplification and continuation of his 


The second paper is on ‘the Tirthas of Vrin- 
divana and Gokula’ by F. & Growse, M. A.— 


and may also be regarded as « c 1 paper 
to those by the same author which appeared in tha 
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by as many Hiljds, "Tha piincehes aii monkeys, 
with’widloh the place abounds, enjoy the benefit of 
apecial endowments, bequeathed by deceased princes 
of Kota and Bharatpur. There are some fifty 
chhatiras, or dole housea, for the pistribution of 
alma, and extraordinary donations are not unfre- 
quently made by royal and distinguished visitors, 
Thus the Raja of Datia, a few years ago, made an 
olfering to every single shrine sod every single 
Brahman that was found in the city." 

“ Bat the foundation of all this material prosperity 
and religious exclusivenees was laid by the Goadina, 


who established themselves there in the reign of | 


Akbar, The leaders of the community were by nama 
Ripa and Sanitana from Gaur in Bengal. ‘They 
were accompaniéd by six others; of whom three, 
Jiva, Madhu, and Gopil Bhat, came from the same 
neighbourhood ; Swami Hari Das from Rajpdr in the 
Mathura district, Haribans from Deva-ban in Sahé- 
ranpir, and Byia Hari Rim from Orchid in Bundel- 
khand. It ie said that, in L570, the emperor was in- 
duced to pay them « visit, aod was taken blindfold 
into the sacred enclosare of the Nidhban,? where 
sock murvellous vision was revealed to him, that he 
was fain to acknowledge the place as indeed holy 


ground, Hence the cordial support which he gave 


to the attendant rijis, when they declared their 
intention of érecting a sericea of buildings more 
worthy of the local divinity. 

“The foor temples, commenced in hononr of this 
avent, stil] remain, though in a ruinous and sadly 
neglected condition, Thay bear the titles of Gobind 
Dava, Gopiadth, Jugal-kishor,and Maidan Mohan. 
The first named is not only the finest of this parti- 
cular series, bot ia the most impressive religions 


edifice that Hindu art has ever produced, at leastin | 


Upper India. The body of the building is in the 
form of a Greek cross, the nave being a hondred 


feet in length, and the breadth across the transepts — 


the same. The central compartment is eurmounted 
by a dome of singularly graceful proportions ; and 
the four arma of the crossare roofed by a waggon 
vault of pointed form, not—as is usual in Hindu 
architecture—composed of overlapping brackets, but 
constructed of true radiating arches as in our Gothic 
cathedrals. The walls have an average thickness of 
ten feet, and are pierced in two stages, the uppor 


trance of the nave, a suiall oaribex projects fifteen 
feet ; and at the west end, between two niches and 
incased in a rich canopy of sculpture, « square- 


Gcnkad cn sither ide bye lalered chapel : each of 
these three cella being of the same dimensions as the 
choir, and, like it, vaulted by a lofty dome. The ge- 


néral effect of the interior tdbe ‘alike Dall product 
ed by St. Paul's cathedral in London. The latter 
building has greatly the advantage in size, but in 
the other, the central dome is more elegant, while 
the richer decoration of the wall surface, and the 


netural glow of the red sandstone, supply that relief 
and warmth of colouring which are as lamentably 
deficient in ite Western rival. 

“ There must originally have been seven towers — 
one over the central dome, one at the end of each 
the choir, sacrarium, andtwo chapels. The sacrarium 
has been utterly razed to the gfound, and the other 
six towers levelled with the roof of the nave. Their 
loss has terribly marred the effect of the exterior, 
which must have been extremely majestic when the 
west front with its lofty sstplnd waa tuepibested bh 





either side by the pyramidal mass of the 


and backed by the still more towering halghb thal 
crowned the central deme.- The choir tower was of 
slighter elevation, occupying the same relative po- 
sition as the spirelet over the sanctus bell in Western 
ecclesiology. The ponderous walls, albeit none too 
to bear upon them, now, however much relieved by 
exuberant decoration, appear out of all proportion 

to the comparatively. low sap As « 
further disfigurement, a plain masonry wall has been 
run along the top of the centredome. It is general- 

ly believed that this was built by Aurangzeb for the 


- purpose of desecrating the temple ; though it is alao 


said to have been put up by the Hindos themselves 
to assist in some grand illumination. In either caan 
it is an ugly modern excrescence, and steps should 
be at once taken for its removal. 

“Under one of the niches at the west end of the 


nave is a tablet with a Idng Sanskrit inscription. 


This has unfortunately been much mutilated, but 
was built in Sambat 1647, ¢. 2, A. D. 1590, under the 
direction of the two Gurus Rapaand Sanktanns. The 
founder, Rij Min Sita, was a Kachhwihd Thdkur, 
son of Rijd Bhagawin Dia of Amber, founder of 
thé temple at Gobardhan, and an ancestor of the 
present Rajd of Jaypir. He was appointed by 
Akbar successively governor of the districts along 


| the Indus, of Kabul, and of Bihar, By his exertions, 


the whole of Orissa and Eastern Bengal were re-an- 
nexed ; and oo highly were his merits appreciated at 


| court, that, though s a Hindu, he was raised to a 


‘rank than any other officer in the realm. He 
married a sister of Lakehmi Nirkyan, RAjd of Koch 
Bihir, and at the time of his decease, which was in 
the ninth year of the reign of Jah&ngir, he had living 
one son, Bhdo Bitths, who succeeded him upon the 
throne of Amber, anddied in 1621 A.D.¢ There ia 
a esr rOn be Setlere ee BADE ee aaa me 


oon aches! 97 «high assay wal 


Protessor Biochmann'y Afa-t’-Akbert, 





“"t Pide Protessor 
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lous hia powetel vassal, and desirous to rid bim- 


self of him, had a confection prepared, part of which 
contained poison ; but canght in his own snare, he 
presented the innoxious portion to the rija, and ate 
that drugged with death himaclf. The unworthy 
deed is explained by Min Sifiha's design, which ap- 
parently had reached the emperor's ears, to alter 
the succession in favour of Khusrau, his nephew, 
instead of Salim.* 

“In anticipation of a visit from Aurangzeb, the 
image of the god was transferred to Jayptr, and the 
Goadin of the temple there has ever since been re- 
garded as the head of the endowment. The name 
of the present incumbent is Syfim Sundar, who has 
two agents resident at =shbTmap coy Spector 
be still in existence at Jaypir the original plan 
the temple, shewing its seven towers : Saitieis ion 
difficulty in obtaining any definitive information on 
the mbject. However, local tradition is fully agreed 
as to their number and position ; while their archi- 
tectural character can be determined beyond a doubt 
age and style, the ruins of which atill remain. It is 
therefore not « little strange that of all the architects 


who have described thia famous building, not one — 


has noticed this, ita most characteristic feature : the 
quoted aa the great crux of modern art, though 
nearly 300 years ago the difficulty was solved by the 
Hindus with characteristic grace and ingenuity. 

* Tt ia much to be regretted that this moat interest- 
ing monument has not been declared national pro- 
perty, and taken under the immediate protection 
of Government. At present no care whatever is 
ahewn for its preservation : large trees are allowed 
to root themselves in the fissures of the walls, and 
in the course of a few more years the damage done 
will be irreparable, Asa modern temple under the 
old dedication has been erected in the precincts, no 
religious prejudices would be offended by the State's 
appropriation of the ancient building. If any 
acruplea were raised, the objectors might have the 
option of themselves undertaking the necessary re- 
pairs. Bat it is not probable that they would accept 
the latter alternative ; for though the original en- 
dowment was very large, it haa been considerably 
reduced by mismanagement, and the ordinary annual 
income is now estimated at no more than Rs. 17,500,+ 
the whole of which is absorbed in the maintenance 
of the modern establishment." 

From his account of Gokula we make the follow- 
ing extract — 

'“ Great part of the town n is ied h 
hill, partly natural and ertific 1 He “i 


old fort. saosin someone cur sae 
amali cell, called Sydm Lala, believed to mark the 
spot where Jaaodi gave birth to Maya, or Joga- 





heads or the usual four squat figures. The pillars of 
the inner aisles vary much in design, some being 
exceedingly plain, and others as richly ornamented, 
with profuse, and often graceful, arabesques, Three 
of the more elaborate are cyan Weg aids? | 


ing, as it were, of two short colamns set one upon: 
the other. The style is precisely similar to that of 
be SEinen coloningsten try. hie, ehh SES ae st DURES 


of Dulhi Sn 1194, a0 alo it wold sewn that the 
court at Mahiban must have been ¢ before 


| the assault of Mahmid in 1017; for after that date 
the place was too insignificant to be selected as the 


site of so elaborate an edifice. Thos Fergusson’s 
conjecture is confirmed that the Delhi pillars are to 
be ascribed to the ninth or tenth century. Another 
long-mooted point may also be considered.as almost 
definitivély set at rest, for it can scarcely be doubted 
that the pillars, as they now stand at Mahdban, oo- 
cupy their original position, Fergusson, who, was 
unaware of their existence, in his notice of the Delhi 
cloister, doubts whether it now stands as originally 
arranged by the Hindus, or whether it had been taken 
down and re-arranged by the conquerors; but 
concludes as most probable that the former 
was the case, and that it was an open colon- 
nade surrounding the palace of Prithirdj. “If so,” 

he adds, “ it is the only instance known of Hindu 
pillars being left undisturbed.” General Cunningham 
comments upon these remarks, finding it utterly in- 
credible that any architect, designing an original 
building and wishing to obtain height, shonld have 


| recourse to such a rude expedient as constructing two 


distinct pillars, and then without any diaguise piling 
ap one on the top of the other. But, however extra- 
ordinary the procedure, it is clear that this is what 


was done at Mahiban, as is proved by the outer row 


of columns, which are each of one unbroken shaft, 


| yet precisely the sane in height as the double pillars 


of the inner aisles. The roof is fat and 


plain, extopt in two compartmenta, where a ip ann 
into pretty quaai-dome of concentric multifoil 


houre : j the balance of Ra. 18,000 is made up by 


| Mancu, 1873.) 
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éirolea: Moths usta hate Bar thal flbriAcaticn ba 
the sixth day after child-birth—chhathi-pija—and 
slab geenstederatimieadaubabed gt age nob O 
Se oth of Baton: _A representation of the infant 
god's cradle is displayed to view, with his foster- 
mother's churn and other domestic articles. The 
place ed not exactly os a temple, but as 
Nanda and Jasoda’ sactual dwelling-house, Europeans 
are allowed to walk about in it with perfect freedom. 
Considering the size, the antiquity, the artistic ex- 
cellence, the exceptional archeological interest, the 
celebrity amongst natives, and the close proximity 
to Mathura of this building, it is perfectly marvel- 
lous that it found no mention whatever in the ar- 
cheological abstract prepared in every district by 
orders of Government afew years ago, nor even in 





the costly work compiled by Lieutenant Cole, the | 


Superintendent of the Archmological Survey, which 
professes to illustrate the architectural antiqyities 
of Mathura and its neighbourhood, 

“ Let into the outer wall of the Nand Bhavan is a 
small figure of Buddha; and it is said that when- 
ever foundations are sunk within the precincts of 
the fort, many fragmenta of soulpture—of Buddhist 
character, it may be presumed—have been brought 


to light : but hitherto they have always been buried | 
again, or broken up as building materials, Doubt: | 


lesa, Mahiban was the site of some of those 
Buddhist monasteries which the Chinese pilgrim Fa- 
Hian distinctly States existed in his time on both 
sides of the river. And further, whatever may be 
the exact Indian word concealed wonder the form 
Klisoboras, or Clisobora, given by Arrian and Pliny 
a8 the name of the town between which and Mathura 
the Jamond flowed—Amuis Jomanes in Gangem per 
Patibothros decurrit inter oppida Methora et Clise- 
bora—Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi, 22—it may be concluded 
with certainty that Mahdban is the site intended. 
Its other literary names are Brihad-vana, Brihad- 
sranya; Gokula, and Nanda-grima; and no vin of 
these, it is true, in the slightest resembles the word 
Clisobora, which would seem rather to be a corrup- 
tion of some compound in which ‘ Krishna’ waa the 
first element; possibly some epithet or descriptive 
tithe taken by the foreign traveller for the ordinary 
proper name. General Cunningham in his ‘ Ancient 
Geography’ identifies Clisobora (read in one MS. 
as Cyrisoborka) with Brindaban, assuming that Ki- 
likavartta, or’ Kalika's Whirlpool," was an carlier 
name of the town, in allasion to Krishna's combat 
with the serpent Killika. But in the first place, the 
Jamund docs not flow befoeen Mathuri and Brinda- 
ban, seeing that both are on the same bank ; secondly, 
the ordinary name of the great serpent is not Kilika, 
but Kdliya; and thirdly, it does not appear upon 
what authority it is eo boldly stated that “ the 
earlier name of the place was Kalikavartta,' Upon 
this latter point a reference has been made to the 
great Brindiban Pandit, Swami Rangichdri, who, if 


any one, might be expected tospeak with positive 


y of Krishna's birth inthe | 





| ku iada iad bus Seok Wes that, in the course of 


all hia reading, he had never met with BrindAban 
onder any other name than that which it now bears, 
In order to ‘ontablish the identification of Clisobora 
with Mahiban, it was to notice General 
Cunningham's counter-theory and to condemn it as 
unsound ; ordinarily the accuracy of his research and 
ha: sounduees.ct his judgment are entitled to the 
highest respect. 

“The glories of Mahaban are told in a special (in- 
terpolated) section of the Brihmanda Purana, called 
the Brihad-vana Mahitmya, In this, its tirthas, or 
holy places, are reckoned to be twenty-one in num- 
ber as follows :-— 

£ka-vineati-tirthena yuktom bAdrigundaritam, 

Sr eae punyatamam, Nanda-kipam ta- 

Caeae er) 


Saraswati aiid Sein Fis da-#d iter, 
tathaiva cha, 


cha, 
Piitani-patona sthanam, Trindecarttithyapadfanam, 
Nanda-harmyam, Nanda-geham, Ghdtam Ra- 
mana-samjnalam, 
Mathurdndthodbhavam-kehetram punyam pdpa- 
profdsonam, 
Janma-sthinam tu Sheshasya, jananam Yoga- 
meyaya,” 











In connection with this paper it may be mentioned 
that Mr. Growse has addressed the Government of 
the North-West Provinces, representing that‘the des- 
truction of the temple of Govind Deva would be a 
national and irreparable loss, which immediate stepa 
for its preservation can alone avert, “ The Taj at 
Agra has been declared national property as the 
finest specimen of Muhammadan architecture; and it 
isin every way highly desirable that the same course 
should be followed with reference to this building as 
the recognized master-piéce of Hindu architecture.” 
He accordingly suggests “ that the Government ad- 
dress the Mahdrdjd of Jaypiir, representing the exi- 
gency of the case, and enquiring whether he is pre- 
pared himself to undertake the repair of the building, 
or whether he will cede it to the State as national pro- 
perty. The latter plan would be far preferable : and 
it is probable that if the Maharija himself undertook 
the repairs, he would not only repair but also re- 
novate, and further again devote it to religious ser- 
vice, by which means it would become closed to Ev- 
ropeans, As regards the temple of Harideva at Go- 
bardhan the remed y issimpler. One compartment of 
the roof still remains as a guide for restoring the re- 
mainder, nor are funds wanting. The village of Bha- 
gosa is « permanent endowment, and it has been de- 
cided in the Civil Court that the revenue must be 
expended strictly on religious uses, and cannot be 

appropriated by the shareholders as private income. 





Accordingly there is already a deposit of more than 


Ra. 3,000 in the local treasury, and nothing more is 
required but o definitive order that this sum, and 









ime as it is thorough | e 


what shall hereafter accrue, shall be devoted, under | this suggestion. 


REVIEW. 


Essavs on Eastens Questions, by Ws. Grrroap 
Patowave, Author of “ Central and Eastern Arabia,” 
Tats handsome volume of Easays is very appro- 
priately dedicated to.the Earl of Derby, “whose 
always marked by a stateamanlike insight into 
reprinted :—Three on “Mahometaniam in the 
Revival,” “The Monastery of Sumelas," and “The 


Poet ‘Omar ;” two from the Cornhill, called—* Tho | 


Turkomans and other Tribes of the North-East 
Turkish Frontier,” and “The Abkhasian Insurrec- 
tion ;" one from the Quarterly on “ Eastern Chris- 
tians ;" and one from Macmillan on “The Brigand 
Ta’ abbet Shurran.” 

“To expect," says the author, “that the collec- 
tion of o few Essays and their republication 
can have any material effect towards removing 
erroncous ideas, or substituting exacter ones, about 
the Mahometan East of our own times, would be 
presumptuous indeed. Yet even these writings 
may in ® measure contribute to ao desirable a result; 
for correct appreciations are, like incorrect ones, 
formed not at once, but littl: by little, .. . These 
Essays, taken together, form a sketch mostly out- 
line, part filled in, of the living East, as included 
within the Asiatic limits of the Ottoman Empire. 
Now, as for centuries past, the central figure of 
that picture is Islam, based on the energies of Arabia 
and the institutions of Mal 


Mahomet, propped up by the | 


memories of Chaliphs and the power of Sultins, 
and though somewhat disguised by the later in- 
crustations of Turarian superstition, still retaining 
the chief lineaments, and not little of the stability 
and strength, of its former days. Round it cluster 
the motley phantoms of Eastern Christianity, in- 
digenous or adventitious ; and by its side rises the 
threatening Russian colossus, with its triple aspect 
of Byzantine bigotry, western centralization, and 
eastern despotism. This group, in ita whole and 
in some of ita details, I have at different times 
endeavoured to delineate ; and if the pencil be an 
unskilfnl one, its tracings, so far as they go, have 
the recommendation, not perhaps of artistic grace- 
fulness, but at least of realistic truth,” 

Mr. Palgrave has an uncommon knowledge of 
the religious and social manifestations of Muhamma- 
danism in India, Arabia, Egypt, ond Turkey. 1 
haps the moat instructive of all these Essays ia t 








Per- 


one devoted to the Mahometan Revival (Fraser, 
a sort of supplement, “Its object is to show calm- 
ly, and without sensational exaggeration, how wide- 
Islam, particularly in that part of the world which 
may be looked upon as its stronghold, the Asian 
Turkish Empire. Hence it is natural to infer 
with what caution and steadiness of statesmanship 


own dominion; though | have purposely abstained 
strong, indeed, is the bond of union supplied by the 
very name of Islam, even where that name covers the 
most divergent principles and beliefs,that,in presence 
of the * infidel,’ the deep clefts which diride Soonnea 
and Sheeah are for atime and purpose obliterated ; 
and the most heretical sects become awhile amalga- 
mated with the most uncompromisingly orthodox, 


who in another cause would naturally reject and 


disavow them. Very curious in this respect is the 
evidence afforded by Mr. Hunter; nowhere more so 
than in the light he throws, almost unconsciously. 
it would scem, on the true character of the so- 
called Wahhabee movement, spreading from the 


rebel caro of Sittana to Lower Bengal, and recon- 


centrating itsclf in the centres of Maldah, and at 
Patna in particular, Here we have the moat 
simple and rigid form that Islam hes ever assumed, 
namely, the puritanical Unitarianiam of the 
Nejdean Wahhabee, combined with all that the 
Nejdean Wahhabes, as such, would most condemn— 
T' mean, the superstitious belief in a coming ‘Mahdee,’ 
the idea of personal and, so to speak, corporeal virtue 
and holy efficacy in the ‘Lmam' of the day ; and laxtly, 


| with the organised practice of private Adsassination, 


a practice long held for distinctive of the free-think- 
ing Isma'eleeyeh and their kindred sects among the 
Rafides heretica. .. , [slam ia even now an enormous 
power, full of self-sustaining Vitality, with o surplus 
for aggression ; and a, struggle with its combined 
energies would be deadly indeed, Yat we, ot any 
rate, have no need for nervous alarm, nor will its 
quarrel, even partially, be with us and our Empire, 
60 long as We are constantly faithful to the practical 
wisdom uf our pre that best of logacies 
bequeathed to us by the old East India Company,” 

Speaking of Indian legal difficulties—" Where 
alike Muslims, let matters be between them in 
& court cognizant of Muslim civil law, and re- 





Manca, 1873.) 
gulated aa near as may bo after Musiim fashion ; 
and let the legal officers of such courts, from the 
highest to the lowest, be invested with all the sanc- 
tion that our own Indian Government, the only ona 
on Muslim, no less than on non-Muslim, principles 
competent todo so within Indian limits, can give. 
A Kazi-el-Kuzit in each Presidency, with » Sheykh- 
Ialam af Calcutta, nominated by the Government, 
salaried by Government, removable by Government 
—all conditions, be it observed, of the Sheykh-Islam 
and of every Eadi in the Ottoman Empire itaelf— 
endowed with the appropriate patronage for sub- 
ordinate appointments, but requiring for the valid- 
ity of each and every nomination our own con- 
sign and seal ; oe Muhammadan law 
colleges and schools, conducted under our super- 
vision, and maintained on our responsibility :— 
these are what would give ug a hold over the most 
important, because the most dangerous, element in 
our Indian Empire, such da nn ae ni dh 
a hold that the disaffection, did it ever occur, of 
others from within, or the assaults of rival powers, 
not least of ‘ infidel ones,” from north or elsewhere 





CORRESPONDENCE 
ON INDIAN DATES. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

Sia,—So much of our knowledge of the mediwval 
history of India depends on the correct decypher- 
ment of inscriptions on rocks and stones or copper- 
plates, that it is of the utmost importance, not only 
that their meaning, but more especially their dates, 
should be tested by every available means. The 
inscriptions, it must be confessed, have hitherto 
proved of very little mse in settling our chronology, 
or affording dates for buildings ; and this state of 
things must continue until orientalists can agree 


among themselves as to the eras from which they | 


are dated. So long, for instance, as Mr. Thomas is 
of opinion that the Sah kings date their coins 
and eye from the era of the Seleucidm 
(311 B.0.); Mr. Justice Newton from that of 


Nahapdaa, ait Vikramiditya, which is a | 


favourite with others (56 B.C.) ; and Dr. Bhiu Daiji 
from the Saka era (78 A.D.) —we have some 400 years 
among which to choose for the date of the famous 
repairs of the Palesini bridge. In like manner, till 
it is agreed whether the Guptas began to reign 
8318 A. D. or were then exterminated—and those 


who have treated this subject are about equally | 


divided on this point—we have at least a comple 
of centuries to veer and haul upon for all the dates 
of this period; and,except Lassen, I know of no 
distinguished orientalist who has fairly louked on 


both sides of the Ballabhi difficulty, and assigned | 





Wick Ga ka eine pal einen ieee 
incur the reproach. of those, rulers too in their 
day, who ‘conld not discern the signs of the 
times.” We can i anh elds oe Yokard ave die 
hammadan * revival’ in India than we can ‘hinder 
the tide from swelling in the English Channel when 
it has risen in the Atlantic. The ‘ Revival’ is a 
world-meavement, an epochal phenomenon ; it derivea 


er 


from the larger order of causes, before which the 


lesser laws of race and locality are awept away or 
absorbed te Se But we can turn it to. 


of 
and 


at our hands in our an heritage rrq simply 
mercy, justice, and ‘adeaaiae and these belong 
to no special race or creed ; they are the 
all, Christian and Muslim alike—of Weet as of Rast: 
of England as of Mecca." 


AND MISCELLANEA, 


to ita kings what I believe to be their true date— 
| thane, in dcing this, he differs to the extent of 
300 ond 400 years from Wathen, Dowson, and 
almost every othor recent writer on these subjecta.* 
All this is bad enough, and renders inscriptions 
per a oearly useless for the purpose of fixing the 
dates of buildings or events ; but it would be a fear- 


| ful aggravation of the case, if, besides the difficul- 


ties attaching to the initial date, it should turn out 
that, either from negligence or design, the dates in 
the inscriptions were so falsified that they could 
not be depended upon. I have recently been led to 
suspect that this ig the case in more instances than 
one ; and it seems #0 important that it should be 


| ascertained whether this is eo or not, that I request 


you will allow me an opportunity of laying the 


ease before your readers, The firet casa I wish to 


refer to, is the well-known copper-plate grant of 
Pulakes'i I. of the Chilukya dynasty, dated im 411 
Saka, or 489 A.D. This was first brought to the 


notice of the learned by Sir Walter Elliot, in the 


4th volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, p. 7, et segg. ; buteven at that early date ha 
saw the difficulty of reconciling this date with the 
circumstances narrated in the inscription, and there- 
fore proposed (page 12) to substitute Saka 610 for 
Saka 411. 

When I wrote on the subject in 1869 (J. R.A. S., 
ocw series, volume IV, p. 92), this appeared tome 
too violent a correction, and I suggested substituting 


* Conf. Ind. Ant, vol. I. p. €1.—Ep. 
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511 for 411; and if the facts are as stated in the 


inscription, and Pulakes'i I. was the grandfather of | 


Pulakes'i IL, which I see no reason for doubting, 
some euch correction as this seems indispensable, 
but not to a grester extent than 100 years. 


If this were the only inicription in which an | | 
error had been detected, it would be of little — : 


quence ; but on readings Dr. Bhiu Déji's 

unsatisfactory analysis of the inscriptions niublish- 
ed by the Committee of Architectural Antiquities 
in Western India, a second occurs, in which the 
falsification is even more evident. At page 515, 
J.B. B. .A.S., vol. TX, an inscription of Pulakes'l 
Il. ia quoted, dated Saka 506, or A.D. 584. This 
inacription, of which a sacl abstract ia quoted 
(page 199) in the same volume, tella us how he 
fought with Harsha Vardhana, the Sildditya of 
Hiwen Thsang, and speaks of their wars in the 
past tense. Now we happen to know, not only 
by inference from Hiwen Thaang, but from 
the more precise testimony of Ma-twan-lin (J. A. 
8. B., vol. VI. p. 68), that these events tock place 
between the years 618 and 627 ; and consequently, 


na thie inscription could not have been written till | 


after the last-named year, its date is certainly 43 
years too early, or more probably 50 years at least. 
Besides thia, another inscription was quoted by 
Mr. Eggeling ot the last meeting of the Asiatic 
Society,? dated in the third year of the second 
Pulakesi's reign, 5'aka 534 or A.D. 612, which I 
have no doubt is the correct date (J. FR. A. &. WN. S., 

voLTV.p.94), Here then we have two important in- 
ecriptions, one of which requires a correction of 
about 100 years, the other of about 50, to bring 
them into accordance -with known historical events ; 
and what I want to ok your learned readers is, wha- 
ther they can offer any eolation of this difficulty, or 
whether, on the contrary, we must be prepared to 


meet with such falsifications again in other places ? | 


Unfortunately the long dates in this inscription 
do not help usin this matter. At page 315, Bhdu 
Diji states them as follows:—Kaliyuga 3555, 
and from the war_of the Mahiibhiirata 8780, and 
consequently shewing an interval of 125 yeara 
between these events. Now, applying our usual 
Kaliyuga equation, 3101 B. C., to these, we have 
754 A. D. for the first, which is much too late, and 
629 forthe second, which certainly ia so near the 
correct date that it might be adopted as final, if we 
felt sure it is in the inscription. But ot page 199, 





© Asiatic Society—Jan, 20,—Mr. J. Eggeling, the Se- 
ertary, submitted translations of, and notes on,a somber 
of Sou h Incian inscriptions, with a view to shew what 
matrials are available in England fer Ag coh, our 
knewle ge of the hi-tory phage pe a materials 


wert tiated to consist r-| yen 
the possession of peer le ciety, the ot tasia t may oe 

Museom, anes fivate ale, especially * “14 
— “aa y which receives most light from these 


docurments in that of the Chalutyas or Eastern of 
amabendrt branch | y. there are in Sir W. Elliot's 

oe ihe seine im presaions nossa high!» im 
pialuing complete chronological records of that line frum 





told in a previous paragraph. Fortunately we know 
too yell the cause of these modern 
and can apply the correction, With the more 
ancient ones, it is not so casy.t 

Tn conclusion, allow me to express an earncet hope 
that, before long, some comanant antiquary will 
visit Iwalli and Badami. The inscription above 
discussed shews the building on which it is found 


| to be the oldest structural temple known to exist 


in Western India, and, if Stirling is to be depended 
upon, cotemporary with the great temple at 


Bhuvanes'war in KRatak, which is the oldest known | 


temple in Eastern India. If, too, the inscription 
No, 12 in the Badami cave should turn out to 
nares hee the sixth century, aa Dr. Bhiu Déji conje 

tures from the form of the characters, it will throw 
anew light on the history of cave-temple archi- 
tecture inthe West, From such imperfect data as I 
have at my command, I would guess these caves to 
be considerably more modern ; but we sadly want 
plans and architectural details of this moat interest- 
ing group of monuments; while, except from the 
sequence of architectural details, T know of no 
mote by which dates can in India be ascertained 
with even proximate certainty. 





Jas. Ferovsson. 
Langham Place, 30th Jan, 1878. 





ON THE INTERPRETATION OF PATANJALL 

Sin,—In’ the extract ftom Prof. Weber's critique 
on Dr. Goldstiicker, given. in the Jndian Anti- 
quary, vol. II. p. 61, there are several : 
besides the main one I took up (at page 59), which 


| require notice. From the passage about Mauryas 
| quoted by-Dr, Goldaticker, Prof. eh ary that 


Pinini, in making his rule V. 3,99, had in his eye 
such faces’ a0: thoan: that hed icteas dows tac 


the Mauryas. How the passage supports anch an 
inference, Tam at « loss to see, Pauini in that 


the first k Vishn beheieitdiicaask lee Hunchback 





AD cots 13) to Amena 

bemg then ten years old, Bepattine the | a AB. 
these materinis contribute some valuable information (one 
grint of Satydaraya being dated in the third of hia | 

S‘aka 584, A. D. 612), as they do regarding neatly cree 
dynasty of the Dekban, Que inscription, coutaining in the 
introductory s'lokas a list of the solar race, aupy rte 
fame- of princes of a branch of the a dynasty,— 


Athenaom, Jon. 25, 1873, p. 11 
To prevent ite m. 


pire isleadiog. | may as well point ont that 
in insenption 8, p. S16, the date is ; ~ 
Sar tht ete magi 70. Dy 





Marcu, 1873.] 


CORRESPONDENCE, 4c, | 95 





slitra tella us that the termination ka applicd to 
the names of objects, in the seuse of images of those 
objects, is dropped in cases whon the images enable 
one to carn his liveliliood, bat are not saleable, 
Upon this Patanjali observes that, becanse the word 
‘unsaleable’ is used, sock forms as Sirah, Slratah, 
and Visalics (in which the torminotion ha ia 
dropped) are not valid. Why not? Decanse 
the Mauryas, desirous of obtaining gold, used, or 
applied to their purpose, iz. sul, objects” of wor- 
ship. Since, then, these (riz. images of Siva, &e.) 
wore ok) by than, they were panya, or * saleable,’ 
aud hence the termination La should not be drop- 
pel. Ttmay vot be dropped in these cases (i. «., 
the proper forma mnst be Sivaka, &c.}, says 
Patanjali, bat it is dropped in the case of those 
images which arc now nsed for worship. This 
interpretation of the passage is consistent and 

proper. Prof. Weber understands it to mean, that 
the only cases in which the rule about the dropping 


of the tenuination doea not apply, are those of | 


images with which the Maurvas were concemed, 
But that itis inapplicable to all images that are 
saleable, is clear from the passage iteclf, and the 
two cominentaries on it, Kaiyata distinctly saya 
that the rule does not apply to those that are sold, 


and gives Siratda Vilrini? as an instance. What | 


Patanjali means to nay is that the termination ka 
should be applied to the names of the images sold 
by the Mauryaa, according to Panini's rule ; but the 
rule is set aside in this case, and the wrong forme 
Siva, Skandsa, and Vis‘dkha are used. Nagoji- 
bhatta expressly states—ftatra pratyqya-eraranam 
tahtamereli cadan laharanam = dorvayati 
(i. ¢., saying that the use of the termination there 
is necessary, he points out an instance of the rule). 
Now, in all this there is not only nothing to show 
that Panini had the images sold by the Mauryas in 
view, but that the nameq of those images violate 
his role. Dr. Goldsticker’s interpretation of this 
passage is also not correct. 

In the next place Prof. Weber thinks that the 


word Achirya in exch expressions as par'pati 


, occurring in the Mahibhishya, applica - 


to Patanjali. Tt appears to me that Prof. Weber 
has overlooked the context of these passages. In 
all these cases the Gchirya meant is clearly Panini, 
and not Patanjali. I will here briefly examine two 
or three of the passages referred to by the Professor, 
for I have no space for more. In tho first of these, 
the question Patanjali discusses is this :—Whichn» 
is it that is used in the term an occurring in the 
sitra wr an raparch, i. ¢, does an bere mean 
only a, i, and w, or all the vowels, semi- vowels, and 
AY He answers by sayinz that them im tlia case is 
clearly the first, and not the sccond, that is, that 
which is at the end of the sitra a, i, ua, and 


© The resding im the Banaras edition is erchydh, 2nd not 
archak, 
+ Astygotedd, the reading in Dallantyne's Mababbishra, is 


| for ri, 





honee an dianiinienly sbervenes ib gatas And 
why iv it to be so understood? ‘The sfitra ur an 
ropordh means, when anie substituted for ri, it is 
always followed by r, that is, if, for instance, you 
are toll in asitra to substitute a fer ri, you should 
sulistitute nota alone, butar, Now, the reason why, 
in this sites, an signifies the first three vowels 
only, is that there is no other significate of the 
more comprehensive term an, thatis, no other vowel 
or any semi-vowel or A which is ever substituted 

“Why not? there is,” says the objector. 
One instance brought forward by hina is explained 
away,ond another that he adduces is Mdtrinam, 
In this case, by the siitra nami, a long vowel, i.e. 
ri, in substituted forthe short i. Ai is asignificate 
ofthe more comprehensive an, and not of the less 


comprehensive. Hence, then, the objector would 


aay the an, in the siitra wr an, &c., is the more com- 
prehensive one. But, says the siddAdati, thie is 
not a case in which the substitute has an r addod 
onto it, Does it follow from PAnini's work itself 


the Bhashya, the word dicharya used in this way 
applies either to Panini or Katydyana, and Patanjali 
never speaks of himself as Gchirv:.. 

Thirdly.—Prof. Weber's interpretation of the vir- 
tika parobele cha loka, &c.,iadiffere.t from Dr. Gold- 
sticker’sand mine. But be will see that our interpre- 
tation is confirmed by Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta. 
‘He sceuns to take paroksham in the sense uf the ‘past.’ 


palong Say tk te be 
good. ought anantyategd, as in the 


_ 3 Pasa naira bhavati tate dha- 
pe nes Taparatvam 
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But Patanjali's own explanation is param aksAsoh 
paroksham (that which is turned away from the eyes, 
i. ¢., not seen), and one of hia quotations from other 
writers about the sense of the word is budya-Latin- 
terifam ‘them? (that which is hidden from 
one even by a fence), both of which show that the 
only essential sense of the word is ‘a thing not seen 





Passage mathuraydh Pataliputram yoirvam, and 
infers that the author of the Mahibhishya li 

the east of Pitaliputra, His interpretation 

pasage seems to be ‘ Pitaliputra in first 
*Pataliputra is to the east of Mathuri,” as it is, or 
rather was, n= a matter of fact’ That Patanjali 
lived, not to the east of Pataliputra, but to the north- 
places in the sense of ‘countryman of the dchdrya.’ 
It is not unnatural that an antiquarian, looking for 
historical facts in what he reads, should interpre 
his author thes ; but it is not natural that a Hindo 
commentator, caring only for his subject, and not at 
all for history, should ose euch an erpression to 
contrast one of the authors he comments on with 
another, He will look to the scale of estimation in 
which be holds them. To the Hindu grimmarian 
the greatest dchérya is Panini, next to him js 
Eiitydyana, and next to this latter is Patanjali. If 


And this sppears to me to be the sense of the word, 
and a Hindu would naturally understand it thus. 
It is derived, according to Pin. V. 3, 67: but the 
eenae ought not to be taken ax ‘ an anaccompliaher 
teacher,” as Dr, Goldsticker does, but a teacher who 
is lower in the scale, or the younger teachor. And 
that Patanjali was eo is plain, ‘That thers is very 
| (great reason te believe that Patanjali and Kiityil- 
Eawenisuva G. Baaxpancan. 


NOTES. 





1, [Es8TiLy accept the Editor's correction about _ 


the true identity of Supara (see Vol. L p. 321). 
T was not aware of the survival of the name near 


Wasli, and I followed Ibn Haukal's data, which — 


present the itinerary as follows :— 
Cambay to Sibdrah, 4 marches (} Parsssng trons 


Sibdrah to Sindin, 5 ,, 
Sindiin to Saimir, 5 ,, 


© Bee the Mahibhashya under Parokshe lit. IL. 2, 115. 


(See Elliot's Historians, by Dowson, Vol. L. p, 3 
80 the same itinerary in al-Jetakhri; also in Idrisi 
at page 85). The last-mentioued geographer says ;— 
" They fish for pearls here. It is in the vicinity of 
Bara, a small island on which some cocoanut trees 
and the costus grow.” Can any explanation be given 
of this? The passage looks as if it might contain 
somo light on the Perimula of Pliny, which was 
according to his indicat: 1) the chief mart of 
India, (2) the seat of a pearl-fishery, (3) somewhere 


_ | 8 the west coast, and (4) certainly anything rather 


than Manar, os Loasen makes it, 
2 The following short extracts from Valentyne's 


of the “ Discovery of Sanskrit.” That very indus- 


trious and intelligent author, after referring to what 
proceeds :—" We do indeed find many things in those 
but yet by no means all that it would be well to 


(which Rogerius calls Samicortama, mud which 
others call Girandam or Kerendum), in which 
language the Velam, or Holy Lawhook of these 


| to rend or translate the Vedam, and thereby to lay 


open before the eyes of the world this religion jn 
its real essence and on its true foundation. a 
Above all, it would be @ matter of general utility to 
the coast that some more chaplains should be 
maintained there for the sole purpose of studying 
the Sanskrit tongue,t the head-and-mother-tongue 
an exact translation of the Vedam, or Lawbook of 
the Heathen (which is followed not only by the 
Sor at ee 
neighbouring: kingdoms), and thereby to give such 


| their own ground, and for the disclosure of many 


mysteries and other matters with which we are 


ee unacquainted. .... This Lawbook of the 


Himes 4 parte, though one of these is now lost. . . 


or Jrsoure Vedam, Sama Vedam, and Tarainana oT 
Adderawana Vodam."—Keurlyke Beschrysing van 
Choromandel, pp. 72, 73 in Vol. V. 

H. Yous, Colonel. 








Mansce, 1873.] 








Query. 
Turereen miles north of the city of Dacca is 
a villagy called Uttarkhin, with an old tomb said 
to be that of Shih Eabir. His descendants possess 
a sanad dated A. H. 1047 (1637), conferring a piece 
of land rent-free on “ Khandesh ‘urf Burhanptr 


Kabir Wili Agha” In addition; he was allowed o 
sum of money, which, with the rent of the likhiraj 
land, amounted to eight rupees a day. 

Can any of your readers give further 
regarding this Shih Kabir ? Tin low Ming. ok 
Ehandesh was Bahadur Shih, or, as he is styled 
by Prinsep, Bahador Khin Turki, who, after the 
conquest of his country by Akbar in A. D. 1600, 
was imprisoned in Gwalior. Was Shih Kabir his 
son ? 


Dacoa, Pith Feb, 1873. 


James Wise. 





REMARE ON THE NOTE CONCERNING ANCIENT 
DEAVIDIAN NUMERALS.* 

Tae Dravidian tribes along the crests of the 
Eastern Ghats, and those who inhabit the interior 
of the country between the Godavari and the Mahi- 
nadi, are notably deficient in the art of counting. 

Towards the north, where their speech has been 
influenced by Uriya immigrants, the higher numbers 

are adopted from that language; and about the 
Godaver, where the Telugus have come among 
them, the aborigines have made Sere eat | 
this purpose. I give a few 
Kii—Orrote, Irrovir, Muvvir, Nalar, Aivvir, 
Aruvir, Veduvir, Ennwnidi (Tel.t), Tommidi 
(Tel), Padi (Tel.}, &c. 
Gadaba—Moi, Umbér, Iyen, Mun, Mulloi, Tiyir, Bat 
(Uriya), A’t (Ur.), No (Ur), &c., &c. 
Kerang roel Meares dmbls, Tog 0, Malloi, Tara 
ammis, Santing, G's, Gom- 
iaeeitan Salgam, déc. 


Pengu Bate, Bis. The. (Ue), hte (Ue), 
Pioch (Ur.), &c., 

Durws Gonds—Undi, Rand, Saad, Nilu, Hinig, 
Hirung, Sat (Ur), A‘t (Ur.), No 
(Ur:), &c., &c. 
(Tel.), A’ra Mad, Nal 

TEMA RP Ecs Sete rete a 


® See fad, Ant. Vol. IL p. M4. 
4 Tel = Teloge. Ur. = Uriya. 


Gottura, Gogu, Gees, ., Gitiinner! 


F oub akie to bis .astevesion far ‘four,’ I shall, 
on its discovery, derive it from Nalir, and not 
Niltr from it. 

The numeration of the Kerang Kipus seems to 
be better developed than that of the Gadabas. The 
two belong, evidently, to the same family ; and it 
is curious that the Gadaba, when casting about 
for an expression for ‘ seven," should have taken an 
Uriya word, and vot one of the dialect akin to his 


pani, 2 and 9 Vamblre-panjmol, dy 241 
H. G. T. 


TRE SAURASHTRA SOCIETY. 

A Soctery has been formed in Kathiawar for the 
purpose of investigating the geography, natural 
history, ethnology, antiquities, and folklore of the 
peninsula. The officers and chiefs of the province, 
and many of the Pandits and men of learning and 
inflacsoce among the natives, are joining, and bopes 
are entertained that the Society will facilitate the 
efforts of antiquaries in Bombay and elsewhere, at 
least so far as pointing out to them the places that 

ht to be aed 

PARJANTA, THE EAIN GOD, 


[As represented in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, v, 83, 
mee 


Parjany and wit praia met 


The fertilizing god extol 
And ble-a, of living things the soul, 
Whose advent sig gfe greet. 


In steeds a charioteer has spurred, 
His watery scouts before him fly. 
Par off, within the darkening sky, 

a Re is heard. 


Mon, cattle, floc in tild afight. 
Avenging bolts the wicked amite ; 
PPA ENE RIT eee Se 
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VI. 
Now forth let swollen streamlets burst, 
And o'er the withered meadows flow : 
Let plants their quickening influence know, 
VIL. 
Thy wondrous might, 0 god, declare : 
With verdure bright the earth adorn, 
Clothe far and wide the fields with corn, 
And food for all the world prepare. 
VIL. 
But 0, hid pe Baap 


THE art of 


century, but they printed only in the Roman char- 
acter at first Father Estevad ease date lho 


his Konkent Grammar (Arte de lingoa Conarin) 
and Pyrans is really worthy of admiration. It is 


based on the Portuguese pronunciation of the 
alphabet, but is acourate and complete, and has been 


used by the nutmerous Konkani Roman Catholice | 


of the west’ const of India up to the present - time, 
In the seventeenth century the Jesuita appear to 
have had two presses at Goa ; in their College of St. 
Paal at Gos, and in their house at Rachol. Few 
specimens of their work have' been | but 
there is ample evidence that they printed a consider- 


able cumber of books, and some of latge siza, About | 


the end of the seventeenth century, it became the 
practice at Goa to advance natives to high office in 
the Church, and from that time rnin and dégradation 
began, and the labours of the carly Jesuits disap- 


peared. Literature was entirely neglected, and the | 


productions of the carly presses were probably used 


ee ee ee 





Cochin territory a place quite as famous as Goa in 
ths biesary ide hae: Often mentioned 
by travellers in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, Ambalacdtia (ic, Ambelakkadu, or “Church- 
wood") ia not tobe found on the maps, and recent 
inquirers have supposed that the site is forgotten, and 
that inquiry was useless. The late Major Carr appears 
to have arrived at this conclasion after visiting Goa 
pe SSS gee 


Seetinn) dnsrons rine of We pront sean, Jat 


Seeds: im a verse of one of the hymns 


by the Goa Jesuits about the middle of the sixteenth — 


in order to get information about it. The place, 
however, still remains, but as o small absaesdbitn 
8 scanty population of schismatic 


| north of Angamali. The Jesuits appear to have 


built here a seminary and church dedicated to St 
Thomas soon after 1550, and in consequence of the 
resulta of the Synod of Tdayomgeira: presided over 

by Alexius Menezes, Archbishop af Goa, in 1599, 
it became a place of great importance to the 
mission. Sanskrit, Tamil, Maléyalam, and Syriae 


| were studied by the Portuguese Jesuits residing 


there with great euccess,¢ and several important 
works were printed, of which, however, we have 
only the names left us as recorded by F. de Souza 
and others, and still later by Fr. Paulinus, The last 
tells us that: Anno 1679 in oppido Ambalacdéita 
Be Res Joel als caieactens, Seat eter 
tium Aichamoni indigenam om, ileque 
in locem prodiit opus eee 2 Vocabulario 
Tamulico com a significagad Portugueza compoato 
pelo P. Antem de Proenca da Comp. de Jeau, Miss. 
de Maduré.” The first Malabar-Tamil (? Malay- 
alam) types had beet cut by a lay brother of the 


DEFINITION OF FO OR BUDDHA. 


“ Waat is Fo ?" asked an Indian king of a dis- 
ee faz Hindnstan named Teme, This 


of your blindness.” — * What,” said the king, “ doce 
this nature reside in me ?" The disciple 

“Tf you as ante: agus use of it, you would 
find it ; Since you do not use it, 
you cannot discern it”—" But in how many places 


ee nna 

t The German Jesuit Haoxleden, who died st Pis‘dr (in 
S. Malabar) in 1732, possessed comprehensive knowledge 
of Sanskrit literntere. F 





Manca, 1873] 








aoenit canal iteelf to those who pee it 7” jnqnired 
the king. “ In eight,” replied the disciple, adding 
as follows :-—*“ Seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
tonsa oneelinin and walking ore our corporeal 
faculties ; but there is yet another faculty in us 
and throughout ua, which includes in itself the 
three worlds, and comprehends all things in the 


small space of our bodies. This faculty is called — 


nature by wise men, and sow! by fools.” The king 
then became converted ; and having sent for Tama, 
by the advice of Poloti, embraced the religion of 
Fo, whose mysteries were fully explained to him by 
the saint—Asiatc Journal, vol. xxi, 18265, 


EXTRACTS FROM SHERRING'S ‘CASTES."* 
EATASsTas. 
of the Sudras, or between them and the Vais yas, 
Nothing is known decisively respecting ite origin ; 


and although disputation on the subject seems to | 
have been unbounded, no satisfactory result has — 


that their common ancestor, on the father's side, 
wasa Brihman ; and therefore lay claim to a high 
position among Indian castes. But the Brihmans 
repudiate the connection, and deny their right to 
the claim, giving them the rank of S'udras merely. 
Wilson, in his Glossary, states that they sprang 
from o Kshatriya father and a Vais‘ya mother, but 
gives no authority for the assertion. According to 
the Padam Purina, they derive their origin, like 
the superior castes, from Brihma, the first deity of 
the Hindu Triad. The Brihmana assent to this ; but 
add that it was from the feet of Brihma, the least 
Sudra castes have proceeded. The Kayasths os 
a body trace their descent from one Chitrgupt, 
though none can show who he was, or in what 
epoch he existed. They regard him as a species 
of divinity, who after thia life will summon them 
before him, and dispense justice upon them accord- 
ing to their actions, sending the good to heaven 
and the avicked to hell. The Jatimala says that 
the Eayastha are true Sodres, Manu, however 
(X. 6), states that they are the offspring of o 
Brihman father and a Sudra mother. With ao 
many different authorities it ia impossible to affirm 
which is correct. 


In point of education, intelligence, and enter- | 


prise, this caste occupies deservedly a high posi- 
tion. A large number of Government officials in 
Indian courts of law, and of wagila, or barristers, 
belong to it ; and in fact it supplies writers and 





accountants to all classes of the community, official 
influence and importance of the Kayasthe are felt 
in every direction, and are hardly equalled in pro- 
portion to their numbers by any other caste, not 
excepting even the Brahmanical. As revenue 
officers, expounders of law, keepers of registers of 
property, and so forth, they are extensively employ- 


| ed ; indeed they regard such duties as theirs by 
pam birthright, while other persons who may 


discharge them are, in their estimation, interlopers. 
These views are rudely dealt with by the liberal 
Government cf India, which shows no respect to 


asths adhere to the notion in spite of the difficulty 
of defending it. 

The proportion of mon sble to read and write in 
this caste is, I believe, greater than in any dther, 
excepting the Brihmans. They are eager in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and send their sons in large 
numbers both to the Government and missionary 
colleges and schools in all parte of the country. I 
understand that a considerable number of the 
women of this tribe can read ; and that it is esteem- 
ed ashame for any man of the caste not to be able 
Campbell, in his “ Ethnology of India,” makes the 
following observations :—* In Bengal,” he says, 
“the Kaita seem to rank next, or nearly next, to the 
Brahmans, and form an aristocratic clas. They 
have extensive proprietary rights in the land, and 
also, [ believe, cultivate a good deal. Of the minis- 
larger share. In the educational institutions and 
higher professions of Calcutta, they .are, I believe, 
quite equal to the Brihmana, all qualities taken 
together ; though some detailed information of 
different classes, as shown by the educational tests, 
would be very interesting, Among the native 
pleaders of the High Court, most of the ablest men 
are either Brihmans or Kaite ; perhaps the ablest of 
all, at this moment (1966), ia a Kait.” Bpeaking 
of the Kayasths in Hindustan Proper, in contradis- 
tinction to Bengal and other parts of India, his 
remarks are of value. “ Somehow there has sprung 
up this special Writer class, which among Hindus 
has not only rivalled the Brihmans, but in Hindus- 
tan may be said to have almost ‘wholly ousted them 
from secular literate work, and under our Govern- 
ment ia rapidly gusting the Mahomedans lao, 





* Continued from page 52, 
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The eapusiia are notorious += their drinking 
and gambling propensities. On special occasions 
many of them devote day and night to these vices, 
by reason of which the caste loses much of that 
reapectability which its talent and education would 
otherwise secure. These terrible evila well illus- 
trate, however, the bondage of caste. Whatever 
any caste sanctions, whether it be right or wrong, 
its members are in honour bound to carry out. This 
accounts for the prevalence of these two pernicious 
habits among the Kayasths. The caste upholds 
and sanctions them, so that I believe he would be 
regarded as a renegade who should not, on great 
occasions, indulge in them. Yet a few persons are 
gether spurn such habits ; and to keep themselves 





sacred thread, and the kenthi or small necklace of 
beads. Should they, at any time, fall into tempta- 
tion, these sacred objects are taken from them. 

There is one other evil to which this tribe is 
addicted, which indeed is not peculiar to the 
Esyasth caste, but is cherished, more or leas, by all 
castes of every degree. This is the inordinate ex- 


bers of the Kayasth caste, the Sri Bastabs in parti- | 


cular, -indulge in such expenses tb ao most extra- 
vageot and ruinous extent. Men with an income 
of ten rupees a month, will apend three hundred, 
and even five hondred, at the marriage of their 
daughters, which they borrow at the enormous 
interest of twenty-four per cent per annum, 
or more, and under the burden of which they lig 
for many years, and at their death hand down, 
perhaps, to their children. Great and most laud- 
able efforts have been made of late in Banfras, 


Allahabad, and other cities in the North-Western | 


the principal castes, to agree to a great diminution 
of marriage expenses, This, it is hoped, will faci- 
litate marriage ; and lessen, if not wipe out, the crime 
of infanticide so prevalent among certain castes : 
and give to Hindu girls, not only a better chance 
to live, but also a more honourable, because Jess 
expensive, position In native society. 

The Kayasths are called Devi-putra, or sons of 
Devi, aterm used to expreas a fomale divinity in 
general. In other words; they pay more homage 
to female deities than to male; thoagh why, I am 











unable to say. They hold Brihmans in great res- 
pect, more so, perhaps, than other castes ; although 
every sults, tom the highest 43. ths laweek rovec 

This tribo is divided into twelve eub-castea, which 
do not intermarry, nor eat cooked food together, 
cocoa-ut hukah—a condition of considerable 





one another indiscriminately. For some unex- 
plained reason, it ia the privilege of all the sub- 
canton below; tine firwh to btermsarey, wit it) shone 
they are not permitted to intermarry with one 
another. ‘The sub-castes are descended, tradition 
affirms, from one father, Chitrgupt, and two 
mothera—one the daughter of Suraj Rishi, the 
other the daughter of Surma Rishi. From the first 
inarriage four sub-castes have, it is anid, proceeded, 
and the remainder from the second. There is also 
half a caste called Unai, commonly appended to 
theaa twelve, sprung, it is asserted, from a concubine 
of Chitrgupt. But the Kayasths proper do not 
asaociate with its members. Yet they are always 
spoken of as Kayasths. So that, in public Hindu 
estimation, there are twelve and a half castes of 
Eayastha. It should be stated, however, that the 
impure Unai sub-caste of EKayasths is devoted to 
trade, and does not pursue the special occupation of 
Tas Eatastus or Bewoat. 

From the manuscript on Hindu Castes by Babu 
Eishori Lal, a native of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, I learn that there are four separate clans 
eae in Bengal, the names of which | are as 





5. Birdatt, 
4. Abni. 


For the correctness of this list I am unable to 
vouch, It certainly does not agree with one which 
Se en ene een Dares 
of Baniras. He states that the Bengali | 
are divided into eleven clans, ihesee ob lank aoe 
Kulin, and are of higher rank than the fest. 


1. Ghosa, > | ema 7. Palit. 
2. Bhose, -Eulins, | 8. Sen. 
5. Mittr, , 9. Singh. 
4. De, 10. Daa, 
5& Datt ll. Guha, 
6. Kar, 
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ON THE DIALECT OF THE PALIS. 
By G. H. DAMANT, BCS. DINAW'U'E. 


S might be expected from the peculiar cus- 

toms and isolated position of the Palis, they 
uge many words and forms of expression which 
would not be understood by- an ordinary Bengali. 
Their pronunciation in itself is very indistinct 
and dificult to follow; the letter r they seem 
quite unable to pronounce, and ignore it altogether 
when it is an initial ; again in many words they 
insert an initial A—thus dmi, the personal pro- 
noun I, is invariably pronounced Admi, with a 
strong aecent on the first syllable; atid the 
common expressions «i asthdne, #¢ sthdne are 


corrupted into Aiti, Auti, The use of the 


common forms of the personal pronouns is very 
Tare, except in speaking to superiors, Among 
themselves they always say mui and tui, Some 
of the forms they use as terminations of tenses 
and verbs are curions, In‘ place of ‘dmi jdibo, 
‘T shall go,’ a Pali will say mui jim, or, if he 
is speaking to a superior, hdmi jémo. For 
chhildm, ‘1 was,’ they say dchhilam, The plural 
form, gula’ is used instead of the common Ben- 
gali forms dig or gan, I have appended a 
list of Pali words, which appear to have been 
hitherto unnoticed, in the hope that some 
one may be willing and able to give satis- 
factory explanations of them, In some instances 
Ihave ventured to hazard derivations, but they 
are mere conjectures. These words have been 
selected from a list of several 3, from 
which I have eliminated all that I could derive 
with certainty from either Sanskrit, Bengali, 
or Hindi. 

sara Karpoy &, the person who arranges a 


word ghatak. 


“Tai Labaring, a cloth made of two pieces _ 


sewn together, 

7 Hirang, a kind of purdah formed of 
split bamboo, used in place of a door. 

Weer wits Paila, patil, names for a 

| large kind of earthen pot. 

wer Iq Noka, painch, the young shoots 
of a plantain tree. 

741 Naki, the young uncarled leaf of a plantain 
tree. Nokd and niki may possibly 
be both derived from Iukdna, ‘to be 
hid,’ » and ? being constantly inter- 
changed. 





| ara Diaimal, a raised path across rice-fields, 


arar TF Paunid,chiri, earthen pots, 

SIfST Kaintd, the portion of land which 
adjoins a honse, 

777 Lagat e—first, ‘near;’ eccond, ‘quickly ;* 
in the first sense undoubtedly devived 
from lagana. 

qétter Paitipela, the inner apartments of o 

WaT Bandar, the land which adjoins the 
front door of a house. Can this be ao 
corrupted form of Sk. sifihadwira, 
the principal gate of a house? 


UeHT Batkhira, the sitting-honse. 


Wat Dahuiki, a small trowel. 

Seq Lelan, to cut grass witha dahuaki. 

f= Hir, a field of sugar-cane. 

gata Jhaikpara, to fall senseless. 

aaife Nadari, a newly-rearried woman. It 
may be a mere corruption of Sansk. 


nabodha. 
siftt Kahin, widow-marriage; answers to 


the Musalmiin nika. 
giz Khuti, an earthen jug. 
73 Gabur, an old woman, 
Tat Galan, to search. 


| we Phaik, many. 
94 Bhawti, a torch made of straw, 
| &&} Hoko: this word is used by the Palis as 


the nate of some kind of evil spirit, I 
have not been able as yet to ascertain 
precisely what they mean by hoko, but 
it appears to be a spirit of the air. 
quwr Pakshipayal, plural of bird. I 
cannot explain payd/, unless indeed it is a 
Mere repstition of pakshi, like jal tal. 
qs Jukale, if; probably. Sk. yat kale, 
a@@ Kheri, thin, 
WaT Dharey 4, s mouse, 


| ear Baley a, o rat, 


See Salcha, idle, 

47a Nengara, the rope attached to a 
aI 7a Kuris,aclub, mace, endgel, 

Z€ Tui, the roof-tree, top of a house, 
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faq@z Sikhbai, the thread tied round the 
loins to which the nen gti is attached. 
844i Samdi, father of a son's wife or daugh- 
ter’s husband, Possibly a corruption of 


am Ndnga, a small cloth four cubits in length. 

az7 Didadya, cloudy, overcast. 

alay Santao, storm with rain; also wet, 
damp. Can this be connected with 


ms pdet ae BEantaran, swimming? 
ae, War Phokdai, pelka, different ange Kanji; a} the inter Gore the Se 
ria X | i Linjiyal, the mner part of a plan- 
names for a kind of curry. ~~ tain tree, of. Sk. kanjik a. | 


Tae Pijhal, the Pali word fornengti, 

SITS Rach kata, to cnt through an ail 
or division between rice-fields, 

WET WEF Gadhiing, bahunaka, obam- 
boo which is pot over the shoulder to 
carry burdens. Gad hiing, I am told, 
is an Assamese word; ond bahunka 
may be a corruption of the common 
Bengali word bink. 

alae? Katara, a plank attached to an oil-mill 
on which the driver sits, 

7=T Gulia, the block of wood inside the mill 
which squeezes the oil from the seeds, 

A371 Saya, a piece of wood attached to the 
gulad. | 

3c Chheutt—used in two senses—first, a 
piece of sugar-cane; secondly, a woman's 
cloth. In the first sense it is probably 
connected with the root ch hid, to split; 
in the second, with chhad, to cover; 

| but the corruption is remarkable. | Sit hem. acmmell 
er NE a a ede aceee et, | , ell, 

cs sini 8 holley bmenth «som popnaias age Maroi, a cuteherry or sitting-honse. 

atfaiat Diiméra, to thresh corn with oxen, | ™ **! Hadh kara, to mock, 
Mara is the common Bengali mara; | 7°] Bhelgali, many, 
but dai I cannot explain. featea Kimkim, difficult. 

qT M pips ee estan att Jhimp, a kind of cloth. 
with the Sk. root mush, to steal a | t— ee 
connection is not obvious, of. dh yul- eeril SSReen hs: sy ee 
mushi, the act of cleansing o house (aH Hirim, dificult. 


gizrt Dodana, to «nrage. 

9%, 3 Bang bang. open (of a door). 

| silzt Aaita, near. 

fear? Dikana, tobeassembled. 

Swat Phoksali, wife's eldest sister, 

HWA Sorataina, to serateh, 

wea Mokeba, skin. 

fay Sinj a, the dried stalk of the jute plant, 

Tz Gedina, to abuse. 7 

teat Perta, the handle of a plough, 

qi? Ghokina, to threaten, 

at Sarina, to converse, 

Sa! Jhaisitka, a kind of comb. 

ea Hatdis, an axe. 

WT Charipé, a candle-stick, 

*7*% KRachulu, red powder used at the Holi 
festival, 











after shild-birth, aet Abor » “an ontery. 
eet Baakar, broken rice. | SUE Saigai, arelative: also o nike marriage, 
aw Jami, a muzzle put on cattle. fT Hera, flesh. 
ABHINANDA THE GAUDA, 
Br G, BUHLER, Ph. D, 


Amoxoat the poets, whose works are- quoted | works, I found that they contain several 
by Sarngadhara in his large collection of | statements regarding the family of the author, 
‘elegant extracts,’ is a Ganda called AbAingnd. | which-are not without importance for the history, 
or Abhinandana. Two works of thisauthor, the | and especially the literary history, of India. tT 
Rémacharitraumahaékavya and the Addambari- | think, therefore, that it will not be useless to 
kathdeira, are marked in my Catalogue of MSS. | publish a separate notice of this little-known poet. 
from Gujarat, fascicle IL. p. 102. no. 187, and | The Ramacharitra is by far the most extensive 
p. 128, no. 6, When lately examined these | of his two productions, The MS. inspected 


ie 
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which appears to be at least four hundred years: 
3 | quite groundless. His style is easy and flowing, 


Sargas 1—VI. 82; Sargas XV. 20—XIX.1; the 
latter portion of Sarga XXII. ; Sargas XXIIL— 






i: 


have been placed Inst. The first verses of the 

poem run thus ; 

Atha malyavateh prasthe kimnkasya viyoginah | 

Durnivirasrusamvego jagima jaladigamah uly 
bhrital |. 

Virarimana rimosya dhirisamtatir agrunah p26. 
The work, as appears from this specimen, is 

written in Anushinbh élokas. It treats, as its 





title indicates, of the history of Rama, but only | 


of that portion of the hero's adventures which 
follow the rape of Sita, ¢. e. of his war against 
and conquest of Lankd. At the beginning and at 


the end of several cantos, Abhinanda praises | 


his patron, the Yuvaraja or prince-royal H ra - 
varsha,*® whom he calls the son of Vikra- 
maésila (Vikramagilanandanah, III. 9), 
and the moon of the lotus-forvst-like family: of 
SridharmapAla.t+ He tella us also that 
this prince made after Hala, the author 
of the Saptasati or Gdth¢kosha, a collection of 





stanzas from various poeta. The exact words of | 


the text are— 
Namah érihiravarshiya yena hilidanantaram | 
Svakoshah kavikoshinim avirbhiviya san- 
bhritah ¢ 
‘Praise to the illustrious Haravarsha, who, 
after Hala, collected his own Kosha in order to 
In several paseages he also praises himself 
and his work. Thus we read nt the end. of 
Sarga XV IIL the following verse, which probably 
was intended to conclude the whole poom : 
Achandrasiryath nidadhbe jagatsn vy.isasyn yad- 
Eshobhinandasya mahiprabandhah kshonibhuji 
‘This great romance of Abhinanda has 
been established in the world, to Inst os long as 
ann moon endure, by the princ> of awe. 





inspiring bravery, just as Vyaisa’s (Mali. | 


bhirata was established) by Janamejaya,’ 

© 79.1,100; THT; NNI1. end NNIIL tw: NNVU Low 
TARAVITL omd--after the col (hon: fridhnrtapiela. 

kairatikinanendal ri yate purardinihewals |, 


| would be well worth printing. 
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Abhinanda's second poem, the Kifdambart- 
Rathésdra, les less literary value, but greater 
historical inyportance. ‘The MS. which is men- 
tioned in my Catalogue, and the perusal of which 
T owe to the courtesy of Mr. Nilkanth Ranchod, 
is very old and in excellent preservation. 
contains an epitome of the Kidambart of 
Bana and of its contindation by Bana's 
unnamed son, With the exception of the last 
stanzas, the metre is throughout Anushtubh, and 
the style is 2s simple and easy ns that of 
the Rémacharitra. Ita most important part is. 
the introduction, va, 1—12, in which the poet 
gives some account of his family. It rons as 
follows : j 
Sriyath dadhata vah éaurerdvaye talyaéramih 
kramih | 
Ye chidau goshpadam paéchit trailokyat kri- 
matatcha ye g 1 9 
Sarasth sadalamkirih prasidamadhura girah | 
Fuintistdtajayantasya jaynntijagatim guroh 92 4 
Guyoddyotanadipinith satarh na param njjva- 
lam |. ' 
Yavanmalinam apyeshim karmadrishteh prasi- 
dhanam g 3 4. 
Guyopi kritah prathate prithurupyapachtyate |. 
Pripya sidhukhalan chandrah pakshiviva sita- 
nitan g 4g. 
SaktimAmibhavadgando -bhiradvijakule sthi- 
tal; }. 
Darvabhisiramisidyn kritadiraparigrahah 59 
Tasya mithibhidhanobhiiditmajnstejasit nid- 
hik | 
Janena doshoparmimaprahnddhentechiteda voh et 
| Sa saktisvaminam potram ava pa srutioalinans | 
| Rijiinh karkolayaicasya muktapilasya manir- 
named §. 
| Kalyinasvaminimisra yaitiaralkya ivabhaent | 
| Tanayah suddhayorarddhinirdlutabhayakninen. 
shal g Sy. 
Acadhahrulapattastait pars ICAU Mat anarn | 


SS = 





i —— Sy 
ip , Fe ' 
© Shee errr tl Le eke strl Pleat aie art fi 
1 = - 
Set Soe peered a ue ok flee teeny 
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riva go 4. 

Putram kyitejaninandazh sa jayantam ajijanat | 
Vyakté kavitvavaktritvaphali yasya sarasvati 

1101. 
Veitikhenilt vyaksol arity en lie) 
Sitinuh sqmudabhit tasmidabhinanda iti érutah 

gilt. 
Kivyavistarasamdhinakhedilasadhiyam prati| 
Tena kidambarisindhoh kathAmitrasn sau 

ddhritam 4 12 4. 

“ Praise to Sarasvati ! 

1, May the steps of Sauri, a | with 
éyoal labour, both those which first he made 
when stepping over the (path of the cow), and 
those which he made when striding through the 
three worlds, give you prosperity. 

2. Glory-to the lovely, pleasingly sweet song 
of my father Jayanta, the teacher of the 
worlds,—(to that song) which is full of senti- 
ment and possessed of true ‘ ornaments.’ 

§, There is nothing more resplendent than 








good men, who shine through their virtues 


(gue) just as lamps shine through their wicks 
(guns), since their faults even serve to adorn the 
aspect of their works (jus: as lamp-soot serves 
in good or bad men, just as the moon increases 
or decreases according as she reaches the 
whité or the black half of the month. 

5. ‘There was a Ganda of the family of 
Bharadvaja, called Sakti, who went to 
Dairvaibhisdra and married there. 

6. To him waa born a son, named Mitra, 
whose was worshipped by those who 
had obtained the true knowledge after destroy- 
ing their sinful desires (just as the rising sun 
[Mitra] is worshipped by men after they have 
been awakened at the end of the night). 

> He obtained a son, learned in the revealed 
texts, Saktisvaimin by name, who was the 
minister of Muktipida, a king of the 
Rarkota lime. 

& Hisson was Kalyanasvamin, who, 


like Yajtiavalkya, destroyed the stains of | 


(this) existence by the acquisition of pure Yoga. 
9, From that deep-hearted man was born a 
son, calle? Kanta, an ornament of the creator, 


— 


© fd. AM, LET ay. 





just as the moon was produced from the milk- 
ocean. 

10. He begat a son, who gladdened men's 
hearts, named Jayanta, to whom Saras- 
vati, the giver of postry and. eloquence, be- 
longed manifestly as his own. 

ll. To him, who openly bore as ® second 
name the title ‘the scholias!,/ was born a son, 
known as Abhinanda. 
EKiidambari the story only, for the sake of those 
who are too lazy to undergo the trouble of read- 
ing that extensive poem.” 

In considering the several items of informa- 
tion contained in the extracts given above, it 








this work it appears that Abhingn deter 
this, andnot Ab hinanadana, is the form of 
the poet's name which occurs in my MSS.— 
belonged to a family of Ganda or Bengal Brah- 
mans, who claimed deacent from the sage B ha - 
radvija. The sixth ancestor of the poet, 
Sakti, emigrated to and settled in Darva- 
bhisira. Abbhisira, the country of 
King A bissares, is, according to Lagsen,* a 


lies to the north-west of the same kingdom. 
General Cunninghamt places Abhisira also 
to the north-west of Kashmir, and the fact that 
Abhinanda aa well as Kalhana (¢. 9. Raj. IV. 
711) form a compound of the two names, in- 
dicates that both regions lay close together and 
probably formed a political unit. Without en- 
tering farther into the question of their exact 
geographical position, it will suffice for our 
purpose to state that Dirvabhiséra lay 
on the frontiers of Kashmir, and formed part of 
that kingdom down to the reign of Ui pala- 


pida, the last ofthe Earkota kings. 


Sakti's family must soon have risen to 
stated tohave been minister to king Munk t A- 
pida ofthe Karketa dynasty. The Naga or 
from the beginning of the seventh to the end of 


Durlabhavardhana, whoreigned thirty- 


six years. His son and successor was D urla- 
bhaka or Pratdp&ditya, who ruled for 


+ Anc. Gove: Maps V. and VI. 
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fifty years. Threesonsofthisking, Chand ra- 
pida, Taérdpida, and Lalitiditya, 
successively occupied the throne. Chandri- 
pida, the eldest of them, is stated to have 


reigned eight years and eight months. He was 
murdered by his brother Tiripida, who 


enjoyed the fruits of his crime during four years, | 


one month, and six days. The latter was suc- 
ceeded by Lalitiditya, one of the most 
powerful kings of Kashmir, whose reign extend- 
ed over more than thirty-six years. It was 
ander this latter prince that Saktisvimin held 
office. For Muktapida is only another name 
of Lalitaditya. 

Since the truth of this latter fact has not, as 
far as [ know, been recognized, and Lassen, on 
the contrary, declares Muktipida and 
Lalitadityas to be two different persons,* 


I may briefly state the grounds on which my | 


statement ia based. Firstly, Kalhana, who in the 
beginning of the fourth book of the Rajata- 
rangini gives the series of kings as exhibited 
above, viz. Durlaboavardhana,Durla- 
bhaka—Pratapaiditya,Chandrapida, 


Taripida, Lalitaditya, in his résumé | 
of the history of Kashmir, VIIT 25255 segq., 


uses the following words: 


Biladityasya jimita tato durlabhavardhanah | 


1 2525 4 oo | 
Siinurduriabhakas tasya chandripidobhavat 


Bio eS muktipidosya chiinujah 
g 2526 
Bhipavastim kavalayipido dvaimitorosya cha | 


Vajridityah sutant} rajiio muktipidasya tatsutan 


g 2527 4. 
“The son-in-law of Biliditya, 
labhavardhana, followed next. His son 


was Dnurlabhaka; then followed Chandrd- | 


pida, (then) his younger brother Tiripida, 
and (next) his (the latter's) junior, Mukta- 
pida. Kings were next Kuvalayapida 
and his half-brother Vajraidityas, the sons 
of King Muktaipida. The sons of him (iz. 
Vajriditya) were,'’ &c. 

In this passage the name Lalitaditya 
doea not occur at all, but in its stead Mukta- 


pida. 
oe 





t Lassen, J ma. Alt TOD. 
This ‘ wife" was. 
rn tom Vans ad 





Dor 





Secondly, a passage of the fourth Taranga, 
in which the sons of Durlabhaka-Pratipaditya 
are enumerated, shows likewise, if rightly inter- 
person. We read Ray. IV. 30—t: 

sutam | 





Prisoshta pirthivavadhir nidhinamiva: medi- 
nig 394 


neriva g 40 9 


Dhiimid gidhamalimasichchhuchi payah site 


ghanasyodyamo 
tha gc a achaliit Knpilsheranst 


atin de a 


bhavah kvachit || 41 || 
Taripidopi tanayah kramat tasyim ajiyata| 
Avimuktipidanimd muktapidopi bhipateh || 42 || 
Vajridityodayiditya lalitadityasamjiakah | 
Pratapédityajih khyitiéchandrapididayopi te 

{| 43 |] 

“And, in course of time, the wife of the 
kingt bore, i consequence of the subjects’ 
merit, a son called Chandripida, just as 
the earth (brings forth) a treasure. 

40. The uncleanness of his descent was de- 
stroyed by his pure qaalities, just as the black- 
ness attaching to the diamond when it comes 





out of the mine (is destroyed) by the particles 


of the polishing-stone. 

41. The rainy season produces clear water 
from deep-black smoke-like mist; very bright 
metals come as dull ore from the mountain. (?) 
Besides, the resplendent fire is produced from 
the exceedingly dull water. Forsooth, the na- 
pend on their 

42. From that - periee were born, sicces- 
abel & (scent) en Oo ee a 
pids, and (a third) Muktapida§, whose 
name (ought to have been) Avimuk tA pi- 
da, é-¢., he whose diadem ia-never taken off. 

43. These sons of Prati pAditya are 


—$ 
BP Snide y ya eer interpreted to mean, ‘he 






have been Avimalris Tye, eh ee pa 
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also known by the appellations * Vajriditya, 
Udayadityn, and Lalitidityn." 

Lassen® understands the last two verses, quot- 
ed and translated above, to indicate that Pra- 
tipiditya had seven sons, whose names were 
Chandripida, Tiripida, Avimuktipida, Muk- 
tapida, Vajriditya, Udayiditya, and Lalitiditya, 
But that interpretation is inadmissible on philo- 
logical grounds, and is refuted by the summary 
ofthe Kashmirian history in the eighth Ta- 
rangn, as well as by an independent Chinese ac- 
count of some of the Karkota kings, For a Chi- 


nese writer, first brought to light by Klaproth,t | 


states that Chentolopiliof Kashmir sent 
severu! cmbossies to the Chinese Court in order 


toask for help against the Thibetans, ad re- | 


ceived the title ‘king’ from the emperor. The 
sate authority asserts that Chentolopili’s aucces- 
sor Mutoyit likewise sentan ombassy. Lassen 


has pointed out the identity of the names 


Chentolopili—Chandripida, and Matopi—Muk- 
tipida. He has also shown that the embassy 
said to have been sent -by Mutopi did fall in 
the times of Lalitiditya. Though, after what 
has been said above, it is impossible to agree 
with him in assuming that Muktipida might 
have been the foreign-secretary of Lalitiditya, 
and for this reason might have been considered 
by the Chinese the sender of the embassy,|| his 
arguments that the embassy of Mutopi was sent 
in Lalitiditya’s times, go towards confirming 
my view, viz. -hat the two belong to the 
same person. 

If, then, Saktisvimin lived under Lalitidityn, 
his tenure of office must have fallen in the 
second quarter ofthe 8th century a.p. Acoord- 
ing to Troyer's, Lagsen’s, and Cunningham's 
ealculations, the beginning of: Lalitiditya’s reign 
ig placed in the last decade of the seventh 
century, in 695 or 693, while H. H. Wilson 
fixed it in 713.4 None of these dates is, how- 
ever, tenable,—as the Chinese historian states 
that Chandripida’s first embassy arrived at 


Pekin in 713, and that the same king received | 
ft must be con. — 


the grant of his title m 720, 
sidered a settled principle for Indian historiang 
that dates given by Chinese writers are to be 


* Fl, Alf. ITL 908. + Lomen, Jil Alt. ITT, 908, note 1. 
7 Lassen, fad, 4. TO. 906. i) Sn, Alt. TOL o6e, 





relied on in silaeental sy calonladicon Dae 


on the statements of Hindu chroniclers. Hence 
General Cunningham has Intely§ corrected his, 
former adjustment of the chronology 
Karkotas. He now admits that if. = Aberab: 
granted to Chandrapida in 720, that 
prince—even if doe allowance is made abe 
time wl:'ch the transmission of the intelligenc 
of “tas deaths: from Kashmir to Pekin would 
quently Tiriptda’s death ea Talithditya’s oc- 
Bat to return to Abhinanda’s family, his 
father Jayaonta also seems to have been a 
person of some note. Ho was a post and a com- 
mentator, | , Of the Sitras of the Asva- 
liyanagikha of the Rigveda. Fora Jayanta 
is quoted in an Advaliyanagrihyaki- 
rika,* ond some years ago, in a list of MSS. 
ayn re eee er eee Sees 
not secure the book. But it would be worth 
while to look ont for it, as J ayant siscertainly 











older than any other known commentator of 


Agvaliyana, 

As regards Abhinand a himself, he cannot 
be placed Inter than 830-850 A.D. The dure 
tion of a generation in India is little more than 26 
years, If, therefore, Abhinanda's fourth ancestor, 
Saktisvimin, lived under Muktapida about 
725, we shall have to add, aay, 110 years to that 
date in order to obtain our poet's age. Abhinands 
seems tohave lived notin Kashmir, but in Ganda, 
the country of his forefathers, This is indiénted 
by his surname, ‘the Ganda,’ and by the fact 
that the name of the ancestor of his patron, 
Dharmapila, is not to be found among the 
Kashmirian kings, but belongs to a powerful 
monarch of the Pila dynasty of Ganda, Lassen 
places tha Dharmapala about 815. I am 


| unable to trace the Yuvarija Harayarsha 


the compiler of a Koda of As 
well as his father, Vikvawclttaee te 
Lastly, I may mention that Abhinanda 
was apparently a Vaishnava, as he invokes 
Sauri in the Mangalécharana of the Kédam- 
baritkathdsdra, 
§ See Prinsep’s Useful | ; 


T Ane. Geog. p. 91. © Anfrecht, Onj. Cat. 4060. 
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THE SEVEN PAGODAS. 
BY THE REY. MAURICE PHILLIPS, L.M.8, 


The celebrated rock-cut temples ot Mavalive- 
ram, commonly known to Europeans as the 
“seven pagodas,” have from time to time at- 
tracted many visitors, and called forth many 
notices in the journals of scientific soceties as 
to their origin and antiquity. 

Mavaliveram is the name of a now smal! ril- 
lage situated close to the sea between Covelong 


and Sadras, in the vicinity of which are great 


masees of hill-like rocks abounding in excavations 
of curious temples of various shapes and sizes, 


with figures in high relief representing Hindu | 


mythology. The most celebrated of these are 
the Rathas, a cluster of fine monolithic temples 
of a pyramidal shape, differing in size, and 
covered with ornamental sculptures. 

All the sculptures ire representations of Brah- 
manical mythology, chiefly tnken from the Ma- 
habhirata, such as the Viana and Variha 
incarnations of Vishnu ; Krishna supporting the 
mountain of Govardhana in order to shelter his 
followers from the wrath of Indra; the penance 
of Arjuna; Dronichari and the five Pindavas; 
Dharmarija's lion-throne, and the bath of Dran- 
padi ; Vishon recumbent on the thonsand-headed 
Sesh ; and Durgi’s conflict with Mahishisura. 
There are also figures of Brahmi, Siva, and 
Ganeéa. 





If the inscriptions, both in Tamil and Sanskrit, 


found on some of the rocks, and which have | 


been translated, contained dates or gave any 
account of the commencement of the sculptures, 
it would he essy to ascertain their age. But 
unfortunately those inseriptions only mention 
the names of the Rijas or Governors in whose 
reign grants of land wore made to the temples. 
and as those names cannot be identified with 
any line of Rijas, or with any contemporary 
event to which a date can be attached, they af- 
ford no clue to the probable-age of the sculp- 
tures. There are a few acattered facts, however, 
im the Mackenzie MSS. which, when collected 
sateintyacactain Geinagar yc tr 
ertaint pedipenets vie 123 

chola and his illegitimate son PEN tha 
whole Gisteict Honniled ou: the north by the Pe- 
sea, and on the west by the Ghiits, was occupied 














the Jnina religion, brought to them from the 


north. It is farther stated that both Kulat- 


tungachola and his son, after much fighting, 
conquered the Kurumbars, and, by way of fixing 
fistigma on the conquered country, pa its 
name from Kurnmbabhiimi to Tondamandalam 
“the land of slaves;"" and haying leased the 
forest fuunded the celebrated Kanchipuram 
(Kanjevarem) as the capital of his new kingdom. 
Kulattongachola was a great warrior who 
besides conquered the Telingana country. And 
fortunately there are two local records in 
Telugu among the Mackenzie MSS, which 
enable us to fix the date of his reign. One states 
that he conquered the country in Sam. Sake 
1093 (A. D. D. 1171), and the other records the 
gift of some charities in §. 8’. 1065 (A-D. 1148). 

It is evident then that Kulationgachola lived 
in the twelfth century of the Christian era, 
and as he must have conquered the Kuramba- 
bhiimi, in which Mavaliveram is situated, either 
before or after the Telingana country, we cannot 
be far wrong in placing his conquest of the 
former in the second half of the twelfth century 
A.D. At that time the inhabitants of Mavalive- 
ram were Jainas, and aa the sculptures show no 
traces of Jainaism, it may be concluded thaé 
they were not then commenced. 

Again, it ia stated that Adondai (A, D. 
1160-80) brought Brahmans from the north to 
be accountants in his new kingdom, the Ton- 





damandalan, from which it would appear 


that there were no Brihmans there before. 
Now the present temples at Mavaliveram are 
Brahmanical. Allowing then a period of 100 
years for the Brahmans to suppress Jainaism 
and establish their own authority, a4 & Monn- 
ment of which we may suppose they cansed the 
temples to be cut, the date of their oommence- 
ment cannot be placed earlier than the 13th 
century A.D. 


In the reign of Sundara which ap- 


pears to synchronize with Marco Polo's visit to 


India, the Jainas were finally expelled from the 
Pandya country, i. «. about A. D. 1300, Now, 
considering the proximity of the Tondamanda- 
Inm to the Pandya kingdom, and the influence 


: which the one necessarily exerted on the other, 
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it is reasonable to conclude that the reaction 
against the Jainas in the Pandya kingdom would 
be either preceded or followed by o reaction 


against it in the Tondamandalam, and vice versa; 


and that the expulsion of the Jainas from the 
one would pretty nearly synchronize with their 
expulsion from the other. 

I find also that Mr. Fergusson, judging from 
different data altogether, has arrived at the 
same conclusion ; for he says (History of Architec- 
ture, Vol. IL. p. 502) that the Hathas were 
“earved by the Hindus, probably about 13600 
A.D," 

That Mavaliveram in ancient times wos & 


large city, the capital of a kingdom, and the | 


seat of the ruling sovereign, is, I think, very 
probable, The name in the Sth: . 
simply Mallapori; hot in the inscription near 
the Varisvimi temple, given by Sir Walter 
Eliot, it is enlarged into MAmallapuram by pre- 
fixing the Sanskrit adjective Mahd, Mallapuri 

means ‘ the city of Malla," and Mimallaporam 
‘he oity off the great Malla.” According to the 
Mackenzie MSS. Malla is the patronymic title 
of a northern tribe of mountain chiefs, who 





sprang from the aboriginal inhabitants, and-who | 
Probably their descendants | 


were non-Aryan. 
are the low-caste Mallas of the present day, who 
dwell largely in the Kadapa, Beliri, and Karnul 
Districts. That in ancient time they were o 
conquering and a ruling race is very evident 
from the many villages which bear their name, 
as well as the many Rijas whose honourable 
distinction was “ Malla Rayer.” Probably then 
the Mallas were the founders of Mimallaparam, 
and called it after their own name. That 
ruled there before the Kurambars is evident from 
the fact that the town waz called . 
ram about the time of its conquest by Kulat 
tungachola, as appears. from an inscri 
dated $. 1157 at the neighbouring village of Pa- 
varakkirana’s Choultry, where the name occurs, 
and also from the no less obvious fact that the 
nijective Mahd prefixed to it indicates the pre- 
dominant inflaence of Brihmans. The Mallas 
were either subdaed by the Kurumbars, and 


amalgamated with their conquerors, or they 


were one and the same people bearing dif- 
ferent names in different periods, That both 
were aboriginal non-Aryan inhabitants there can 
be little doubt. Now contrasting the present 
ebject state of the Mallas, Kurumbars, Khonds, 








and other aboriginal tribes, with their former 
power and enterprise, we cannot fail to conclude 
that the time when they raled and conquered 


The appearance of such extraordinary and 
costly rock-cot temples in a sequestered spot 
like Mimallapuram is itself strong presumptive 
evidence of the former existence of a large city. 
It is prima facie incredible that any paar 
of men, would select an isolated uninhabited 
spat for the execution of some of the best works 
of art in India. a present village woes 
fiouftias Whi’ wate secensed date anos The 
idea of Dr. Rahington, that the place was first 
procured by the Brihmans as an Agrahara, and 
now find, is an idle conjecture, Who ever 
supposition is that when the King embraced 











of MabAtali to. Malle, sha king of Maliagionan, 
and their endeavour to identify the one with the 
other, is to my mind no mean proof of the for- 
mer existence of a large city, the capital of a 
kingdom. Mahibali was a Raja, living im the 
Tredayuga, who, by penance and austerity, had 
obtained possession of the whole universe, in- 
cluding heaven, earth, and hell, so that he was 
a universal monarch. He became so elated by 
his greatness that he omitted to perform the 


| customary religious ceremonies to the gods. 


Vishno, in order to check the influence of so bad 
an example, became incarnate in the person of 
a wretched Brahman dwarf, and in this form 
appearing before Mahibali asked as a boon as 
much of his wide possessions as he could com- 
pass in three steps. This the king readily 
granted, upon which the dwarf grew larger, and 
continued to expand till he filled the whole uni- 
verse, thus depriving the insolent monarch of 
all his possessions except hell, which he was 
allowed to keep. Where this legend originated 
L do not know. It probably represents the 
victory of Hindus of the Vaishnava sect over 
some powerful non-Aryan king. But the ap- 
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plication of it to the king of Mimallapuram 
naturally leads us to conclude that there must 
have been some similarity between him and the 
Asura Mahibali. Now had Mimallaporam not 
been a noted city, and its sovervign a powerful 
rija, the shrewd Brihmans would not have 
ventured to pass off a fraud so palpable that it 
could not fail to be detected. 


The shore temple, so close to the sea thatthe | 
surf in the calmest weather dashes against the 


doorway, with the uaual stone pillar mn front of 
such temples lying in the sea, as well aa frag- 
ments of images, large quantities of stone, and 


broken bricks lying about, some partially buried | 


in the sea, plainly show thatat onetime buildings 
existed to the eastward ideas here Dees et 


sec held. the anine velabeoniontslin bo Abs aes 


temple at first os it does now, it is impossible to — 
believe that the temple would have been formed 
so near to it. The situation of this temple, | 
therefore, and thé remains of rains towards the — 
sea, plainly indicate un encroachment of the sea, — 


and the overthrow of a city. Such traces of a 
large city destroyed by the sea are confirmed by 
tradition. Besides the Brahmanical tradition 
mentioned by Mr. Chambers, it is stated in the 
catalogue of the Mackenzie MSS. that the 
whole coast from Mailapur or St. Thomé, down 
to Mimallapuram, was overflowed by the sea, 
and that many towns were destroyed. This 
tradition is confirmed by the appearance of a 
ruined city about two miles north of Mimallia- 
puram, as mentioned by Sir W. Ethiot. 


There is nothing impossible in the suppesition — 


and tradition that the sea has encroached on the 
land. That there has been a great convolsion 
of nature is proved by the unfinished state of 
the temples, and the great rent in one of the 
largest rathas, Not one of the temples is fin- 
ished. How is this to be accounted for better 
than on the supposition that a great earthquake 
lowered the coast and extended the bed of the 





sea? What else could have rent the massive 
ground, and lowered all the rest? To imagine 
that the rock was cracked wh*a the workmen 
were engaged in cutting itis not adinissible. 
Neither is it reasonable to think that such work 
would have been commenced upon a rock that 
was already rent in two, forthe “marke of the 
mason's tools are perfectly visible in the exca- 
vated parts on both sides of the rent in such a 
manner as to show plainly that they have been 
divided by it." It is no objection to this theory 
to say that the rock-cut temples at Elo = sre 
lao unfinished, though there are no indications 
that their completion was prevented by an inun- 
dation of the sea. he eee 


suplattizgin Sealing 6¢ foe Fitadbos) ‘al’ Ghbbi 
who were engaged on the temples at Elora, 
having heard of the submersion of Mimallapn- 
ram, took fright and left the work for ever ? 
Mr. Gubbins, has pointed out (Jour. ds. Soc. 
Ben., vol. xxii.) that in classical days the extrem- 
ity of the peninsula was the entrepdt of commerce 
between the East and the West. Gibbon says, 
Blogs year about the time of the summer sol- 
stice, a fleet of an hundred ond twenty vessels 
sifed from Myos-Hormos, a port of Egypt on 
the Red Sea. By the periodical assistance of the 
monsoons, they traversed the ocean in about 
forty days. The coast of Malabar, or the island 
and it was in those markets that the merchants 
their arrival." There is nothing in the Ma- 
Inbar coast to exclude the ides that these fleets 
carried on merchandise with Mimallapuram, for 


The theory that it might have been the Maliar- 
phat of Ptolemy is not improbable. 


ON THE RULES WHICH GOVERN KANARESE POETRY. 
BY CAPTAIN J. 5. F. MACKENZIE, MAISUE COMMISSION. 


Kanarese poetry is divided into two great | 


divisions, “ Akshara Vritta" and “ Mitra 


eT ay RE Stee i a OS RSS 
"Gibbon, Decline ore Fall, (Dr. W. Smith's hae tg 


p. 192; and conf. Carr, The Seven Pagodas, pp. 1632, 


| Vritta,”” which im their tarn have many sub- 


divisions. 
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“ Akshara (from the word for a letter) Vritta’’ 
is determined by the mumber of letters in each 
line (pada) of the verse, and may consist of any 
number of letters from 1 to 26. 

Each different number of letters in the line 
is known by its own particolar name or “ chhan- 
dagsu."” Thos we have im all 26 chhandassns. 

Each chhandasen again may be subdivided | 
into any number of vrittas, increasing in number 
as. the letters do. The number of vrittas of 
which any given chhandassu can consist is found 
by beginning with oneand doubling successively 
for a3 many times a8 there happen to be letters 
inthe line. Twice this result gives the number, 

For example, if tho first line consists of three 
letters, then we can have in that chhondasso 
8 vrittas, i.e. 1. doubled is 2; twice 2 ore | 
4; twico the result & (hat line which is 
called Mahisragdhora has twepty-two  let- 
ters. By the foregoing rule, this’ chhandassy 
ean be subdivided into 40,04,304 vrittas; only 
two however are in common use. This will give 
some idea of the enormous nomber of vrittas 
which could be formed. The total number is 
said to be some millions. 

Selore cramming any chandassn, however 
the “ gana’ must be explained, 

ae Goukictastemae en 





in. & line of 9 letters we have 3 ganas; in a 


line of 10 letters we have 3 ganas and one 
letter ; in a line of 12 letiers we have four 
ganas, and so on. The surplus letters are always 
at the end of the line, and if it iis to be 








long it is tooknially called « Siva,” if short 
“ Viehnu.” aT ory 
Those letters are ras which heve. the long 
vowels, such as @, é, d, which are followed by 
(:) aba or(*) sowné, and betters though short them- 
se which precede a double letter ; for instance 
sates the) ip eho in itself, but” from 
its preceding the double ? it beco “Tength- 
ened. It will thus be seen that the three letters 
which form the guna may be all threé long, all 
three short, or a combination of long and short. 
Encl of tices nahin ions— paascge coy dea! 


pattatae Go sa. 
sis eet three 

















long,— — = ra 

er ink— 
1 ag, 7” a 

3. (Ra)'gana—(fire) is ae ee | . alee 
4. Lagans-—(wind) i la _ beet 
dpe accel er upnsisjon = ihe 
6. Jagana—(sun) is “— vw, a 
7. Bagana—(moon) is — vu 
¢. Nagane (heaven) v vu 


The order in which these ganas. find. 
place in the line determines. the vritta to. 
whick that piece of poetry belonga: In. each, 
vritta the ganas follow one another in_ their. 
own proper order. Each verse consists of four 
lines. As is the first line, 60 must all the remain- 
ing three lines be; No difforence can be allowed.. 
Take an example from the Ma 
Vrit FF sae 











’ vy = he < - fe apes we " . bse 
lat : Som | Sapo Satay zes | sods Zathesiy Baad | xo 
$ | es er ay 8 


Ind a8 Seraeg 


— = Ll 





a = i 








ne eres ve Ersoes 


ard SS foaled sang me Habe 














fal he 


deh, Cito] Sea, eneiiac | az e wets | Roney 


a 5° hh 

Here we have 22 ements in all, divided 
into 7 ganas and one letter which being long is 
“Siva.” The figures above tho lines refer to 
the position in the line of each gana; those 
below the line to the kinds of gana. In each 
lino it will be seen that I. and V. consist of 
two short and one long letter. This is the Lagana 


| IV.is three short letters. 


hous orisis le comme oo 
3 ns 
a 
| Zo 
9 he pail Ps 


an ata Ge are two long and 
short letter, This is the Tagata or (5). The 
This is the Negana 
(8). The VI. and VII. eee ee 
long letter. ‘This is the Ragana (3). 

last letter being long is Siva, 

In order to belong to any particular vritts 
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sila Gade eeRASeGN CRE: Gin Tin ive ia. ona 
number of ganas; it is absolutely necessary that 
the kinds of ganas should follow one another 
in the order special to that vritta. For in- 
stance, in tue Mah 
must be, 4, 5, 5, 8, 4, 3, 3, Siva, 

In the “ Manene Vritta” we have the same 
number of consonants and ganas, but since the 
kinds of ganas come in the following order :— 





PS Cm Tn A A 
" y. Fe) whe gk ope boop ee 


And so on throngh all the thousand and one 
vrittas. Each has its own name and special 
rule. 


One point requires special notice. Tt is com- 
mon to both the great divisions “ Akshara 
Vritta” and “Mitra Vritta,” and is the one 
essential in all Kanarese poetry. Without this, 
lines, however well written and correct in every 
the Kanarese critic. If the four lines of the 
seen that the second consonant in each is the 
same. Itisinthis verse r. This is technically 
known as “Ade Praso.”’ 

Whatever the second consonant of the first 
line 1s, the second consonant of the succeeding 
lines constituting on verse must be the same, 
This is a sine quad won in Kanarese poctry.. 

The difficulty of always finding » suitable 
word with the second consonant the same has 
given rise to a poctical licence by which certain 
consonants are allowed to stand for one another. 
This is called “ Mitra Prasa,” and the following 
consonants are held to ba interchangeable :— 
with one another. 
with one another. 
with one another, 
with one another. 
with one another. 

Again in somp verses we find the last conso- 
nant is the same in every line of the verse. This 
is in Kanarese poetry called “Antya Prasn.” It 
is not essential, but those verses which have the 
Antya Prasa are, caleris parilus, considered 
finer and more finished. 

The Mitra Vritta is the second great divi- 
gon. Im it the nember of accents, nof conso- 


nants, in each line are looked to, the different — 


agdara Vritta the order | 





subdivisions being determined by the nomber 
of accents in the lime. 

The same roles which determine the length 
of the accent in the gana of the Akshara 
Vritta apply to the consonants in the Matra 
Vritta, viz., consonants with long vowels, as 4, 
é, 4; those preceding a double letter; and 
those followed by sonné or aha, are long. All 
others are short. 

The Mitra Vritta is subdivided into three— 
* Kanda,” “ Satpade," and “ Areya:” 

The Kanda consists of verses of four lines, ' 
The first and third lines have 12 accents, the 


| second and fourth 20 accenta. As long aa the 
total number of accenta in a line is correct, it is 
immateria! what the number of consonants are. 


For example, iake a verse of the Kanda :— 

ee | 

Bam¢, wrore ssoXres, 

fll tal galt @ei— Fm 

Srp aired SpUAracn vo ONL 

ove =v ve 

=o Sir tes dvs. 

Sots Sexente meS:Beto 

In the first lire we have eight short accents 
and two long (four short): total 12. In the 
third line we have six short and three long: 
total 12. In the second line we have eight short 
and «ix long: total 20. In the fourth line six 





short, seven long: total 20. 


A long accent, called “ gura,” is equal to two 
short accents, called “lggu."" The proper nom- 
ber of accents in the lines is always expressed 
by the number of short accents such line may 
contain, It will be observed that the sceond con- 
eonant in each line of the above verse is the same, 
and happens to ben. Bat the vowels attached 
to this letter are not the same in «ll four lines. 

In the first line it is wa, short; in the fourth 
ad, long; in the second and third aw. The vowel 
only determines the length of the consonant, and 
has nothing to do with the great rule that the 
second consonant in each line must be the same. 

rhe second subdivision of the mittee Vritta is 





chaos GB ti china ihe Sahiatine' St eect 
in each class varies, 

lst—8, 2nd—8, S$rd—14, 4¢A—8, 5fA—8, GHA 
—14. 
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2. Kusuma has 10-10-17-10-10-17. 

$. Boga—12-12-20-12-12-20. 

4. Bamene—14-14-23-14-14-23. 

5. Parevardeene—16-16-26-16-16-26. 

6. Vardika—20-20-32-20-20-22, 

Mee thie lion, $4 will too woo, Sa fou emery 
case one and a half the first plus two. 

Take an example -— 


= wee ae =— a 

Saud gd chores, x 14 

— if a ee ee 

om, btamomdasem lt 

—“uvw ev uve = v= 
Wao cudsrreddgd Gise anes. 
S| a ue ew ve =— 


au o3 Bem. OTe He l4 


xz, ao: argu o dss 14 

asrontitsy fadd one Sahih Rolie estie 23, 
The number of lines in which the second con-— 

sonant isthesameis six. This tells us the verse 


belongs to the Satpade. Now by counting the 
number of accents in each line we find that the 


lst, 2nd, 4th, and 5th lines have 14 accents; 


The verse then is of the Bameno subdivi- 
gion of the | . The last subdivision of 
the Mitra Vritta is the Areya. Like the Kanda 
the Areyn is a verse of four lines, The Ist and 
Srd lines of the Arcya verse must have 12 
aceenta each. Tae number of accents in the 


12 acoents, 2nd and 4th have 18. 


(i) Uppa Géta: Ist and 3rd lines—12 ae- 
cents, 2nd and 4th lines—15. 

(i.) Sun Géta: lst and drd lines have 12 
accenta. IES CREE NN oe oi 
number of accents. 

When the line w long enough to Sragieerah 
there is a rest or cesara in the middle. This is 
following such rest is the same ag the initial con- 
sonant of the line. This is not an essential, but, 
like the use of the Antya Prasn, the verse in 
which it is found is considered more finished 


THE CALENDAR OF TIPU SULTAN. 


By P. N. PURNAIYA, B.A,, YELUNDURU, 


Tt may bea matter of surprise to many that 
Tipd Sultan of Maisur, generally known as an. 
illiterate person, invented a Calendar, differing 
from the ordinary Muhammadan one, and which 
be always used in officially addressing the yarious 
fanctionaries that served under him. It is not 
known at what time precisely he introduced his 
calendar, but it is believed by Colonel William 
Kirkpatrick® that he did so, some time between 
January and June 1784 A.D. 

Tipi allowed the week to have the usual 
number of seven days, but the month was 
changed, for thongh the number of them in the 
year was twelve, yet it differs from both the Euro- 
pean and Hindi month in the number of days 
that each contains. Fhe -pemoiple secording to 





which the number of days in the month is de- 
termined is peculiar. A partial explanation is 
afforded im the following extract from the preface 
to Richardson's Dictionary English, Persian, 

“The Muhammadan year is Iwnar. The 
Sree Aspequres of twenty-nine and 

y days. To the last an day is 
added eleven times in a saunter gee mat 
and these are abownding years. Thirty-two 
years of the Christian are nearly equal to thirty- 
three Muhammadan years. 

Tlie difference will be cboices from the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the Hindd names 
corresponding to the months of Tipi's Calendar, 
and. leo. the signs of thie: Zodiae, 





® Vide Select Letters of Tippd Sultan, by Colonel William. Kitkpatriok. London, 1411. 








Colénel Kirkpatrick says:—“ Though the 
foregoing names are not absolotely unmeaning, 
To Serve Bea ape have had any 

priate signification attached to them, with 
ses cxcectica of the teal’ called ke one of the 
names of Muhammad, and of the eighth or 
Hydery, which might possibly have been so 





denominated in honour of the Sultan's father, | 


as Taluy might likewise have been in allusion 
to its being the month in which the Sultan 
himself was born." 

With respect to the last column in the table, 
Colonel Kirkpatrick says that the first nr- 


by another; the Sultan having, as there is 
reason to believe, made a second reform of the 
calendar in A.D. 1787-88. The latter altera- 
tion would not appear to have extended further 
than to the eubstitution of new names for the 
months and years in the place of those first 
assigned to them. 

I have said that the principle according to 
which the number of days is determined is 
peculiar, If the table be examined, it will be 


soon that while the last seven months consist of | 


twenty-nine and thirty days alternately, accord- 
ing to the Muhammadan system, in the first five 
months that rule is not observed. It differs 
also from the Hindd year, because the months 
of that always consist of thirty days, or rather 
sail de an kag 
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ar A: "gia hakisay. 
! Frith mtb ys ale! Behary. 
Mithiina.. et Tagy. 
‘Kataka ...) gee) Sumry 
Simba.....| g¢r%*> Ja'fury 
Kany gst Hydery. 
| Tala ......) g¢se—* Khisrowy. 
| Vrishika...| «s#? Deeny. 
| Dhandssd.| ¢s25!3 Dadkiry, 
Makara ... yi) Réhmany. 
Kimbha..| ely Radzy. 
Mina ......| os'4) Rubiny. 


known notation called “=! Uhjud, which os- 
signs a certain numerical power to every letter 
in the alphabet. There being no single letter 
to express either eleven or twelve, the’ first two 
letters of ceo52! Isedy and .e¢v Bytsry added 
together denote the place of each respectively 
in the order of months. Thus 

(Ali)! + os (yf) =1 + 10 =H, and 

(Bs + gs (y) =2 410 = 12. 

The verse after the first word of which the 
notation is named, aq well as the numerical 
a assigned severally to the letters compos- 

ing it, is thus given in Richardson's Dictionary 
ae the word ="! [Thjud. 


wee ls bao So; 4 oO =f | 
shee oe Sno fF oS ee 
é hd oe" ae ae Ut kh a 


S33 S88 S223 eszs 


Richardson's explanation of the word Ubjud 


isas follows —“The name of an arithmetical 
_ verse the letters of which have different powers 


fromone toa thousand. This was probably the 
ancient order of the alphabet." 

The verse itself is formed by just writing 
together the lettera, in order of the Arabic 
alphabet, in groups of three or four or more, us 
in the first instance pleased the whim of the 
contriver. Each letter has a numerical signifi- 
cation attached to it, as is the case in the 
Roman system of notation. This Ubjad nota- 


, tion applies to the 
its place in the calendar, accurding to the well- | applies only series of names first 


nate Bi Ban P toe di The 
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new names given in the subsequent revision 
possessed the same property as the old, namely, 
the. year and the order of the month by 
tion, however, subsequently used was, as I learn 
Ubjud. Tt has been callod* “4)! Uhtus, an 
tosh bar toh: SE Wee. tan cite oe 
first four letters of the Persian alphabet. 

the Sultan himself, however, it artes 
(Zur) ate 





b nd teil 


» 3 3 id lL i ar a & 


— 

r OD sz or re 
$388 3888 2382 
they depend on the order of the letters in the 
alphabet. The eleventh and twelfth months are 
indicated here again, as in the former scheme, 
by the first two letters of their respective names, 
ra being rf + alif = 10 +1=—11, and rw 

ré + DF = 10 + 2 = 132. 

There were also intercalary or enpplementary 
months, called by the Sultan (415) dyad, ad- 
hika in Sang:rit. As I have not met with 
any clne to the principle on which this was 


| 





A letter to Kimrfiddin Khin is 
» Corresponding with 





ack ak 
the 14th of April 1785 and anotlee 


letter addressed to Birbantddin on the 23rd | 
April of the same year in dated Bdh Reaslar- 
Ahmedy. This instance serves as a proof of 
the existence of the intercalary month, and war- 
rants the inference that this month always pre. 
ceded the regular month—for what reason does 
not appemr. 

I come next to the year. The mode of cal- | 
culating years is by cycles of 60, as it is with 
Hindis and with all the peoples of Sonthern 
India except the Mubammadans, The number of 
days is 354. Coldnel Kirkpatrick says— 

“Tt isa known rule that to make the solar 








J are in Hike soannor omitted in both. 


are clearly a a 





* The Peraan letter +? being excluded from this scheme as well as from the 


| ati Vagdk yous Ande eds wie Ty 


ney rl a aa you! month are required 
in the course of nineteen years. Now from the 
BGth to the 53rd of the cyele (both inclnsive) is 
a period of nineteon years, in the course of 
which seven ta Seri ocour, viz. five which 

ain end pend bro whips bere See 








conformity, Gis two kogkoainiih do so8 oomasiaa 
| when, aceording to this rule, they might be 
expected to do so, The reason of this discre- 
pancy no doubt is that thongh the months esta- 
blished by Tip were ordinarily called lunar, 
they were not strictly eo; six of the twelve 


| months of the year consisted of thirty and 


the other of twenty-nine days each. And there. 


| ihre the onnunon year of SE Was neither lunar 
nor solar.” 


_ ,eeecery | es aot able to give the entire 





thes as nae 7 
J ink 


seventeen pas ove wok Tipti's 
tration extended: and these are all that T am 
able to Gollcok from thé work seikerad te. 









...| Rubéiz .| Sibhakriti, 1782-88 
ie Sukh . "i Sébhakritd... . 


ved capechenb edie 


The remarks 
: shines ofthe puclha ee ccd aan ee 
| Years. They have, as before, the property of in- 
dicating the order by their initial letters. For, 
taking any name at random, say as! (Adam) 
the order of it would be according to the Ubjad 


the meaning of ‘the 


Ubjud, the Persian letters & and 
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notation, 45th. Thos! + 5» + e=l+4t+ 
scheme o>» 5 (Dzuburjud) will number the 
same, according to the Ubtas or Zur notation 
thia—jtetyte t= 
t5+8= 45. 

Now taking the two different notations we 
have merely to substitute letters of those nota- 
tions to the number we want to indicate. For 
example, take numbers 57 and 28, which are not 
in the table given above, or in Col. Kirk- 
patrick’s work. [suppose their names would 
be according to the first scheme } (nus) and 
(5 (kaza) respectively; and according to the 
second scheme or the Ubtus notation ; 
(eukA) and } 45 (subd) respectively. For 
S= y +5 =504+7=57,0nd 7 it 
IF= Stitt 1 = M+ yay 2 aa taki 
Cer seT f= +7 =97 ; Sn 
aj= iteH=Mei t+ l= scheme. 


These are not the only names that may be — 
given them, for there may be as many others ag | 


20+2+10 : 


there are cumponent parts to 57 and 28—a 
pleasant algebraical problem! Therefore any 
names I give may not be those given to them 
by the Sialtan. 

There is a resemblance between this calendar 


named “ the Malabar" cycle. To the years com- 
given new, names, as he did to the months of the 
of Southern India it is still in vogue to have 
an adhika misa, or extra month, once in 
the course of thirty months, 

The numerical order of the years was the same 
asin the era of the Hejira; and the Sultan was 
satisfied with the mere change of the appellation. 
He gave to it the name of “ the era of Muham- 
mid," and he sometimes called the same the 


_“ Maulndi era.” The latter does not seem very 
applicable, for Maulndi means birth, and the 


difference between the Prophet's birth and his 
flight to Medina from Mecca is nearly thirteen 


years. 





SERVICE TENURES IN CEYLON. 
(From the Reports of the Commiseioner for 1870 and 1871.) 


Tae Service Tenure Ordinance, No. 4 of 1870, 
having for its object the abolition of predial serf- 


dom in the Kandyan Provinces, and the payment, | 


in liew of services, of an annual money-rent, was 
brought into operation on the 1st of February 
1870, by Proclamation dated 2let January 1870. 

The Ordinance requires the Commissioners to 
determine the following points :— 

(1) The tenure of every service pangawa, whe- 
ther it be Praréni or Miruwena. (2.) The names, 
50 far as can be ascertained, of the proprietors and 
holders of each pravéni panguwa. 3.) The nature 
and the extent of services due for each pravéni 


panguwa. (4.) The annual amount of money-pay-_ 
ment for which such services may be fairly com- — 


muted, 


Here, as generally in oriental countries, the | 


king was the lord paramount of the soil, which 
was posseseed by hereditary holders, on the con- 
dition of doing service according to their caste. 
The lability to perform service waa not a personal 
obligation, but attached to the land, and the 
MAXIMUM service due for a holding large enough 
to support on entire family waa geoerally tha 
= 


ee ov onreerram : 
ui iy Cer erctaens io 





Besides the land thus held by the ordinary pea- 
sant proprietors, there were the estates of the 
crown, of the church, and of the chiefs. These 


| Ciiek aipharesaeieee! Allo. naGobenl’ Seeder of the 


chiefs (pravénigam), or were 

lag bestowed rom tine fo tine on favours 
cane! as Muttettu or Bandara Sealey wero re- 
tained for the use of the palace, monastery, or 
manor-house, while the rest’ was given out in 
parcels to cultivators, followers, and dependents, 
on condition of cultivating the reserved Jand:, or 
performing various services from the mos, monial 
to mere homage, or paying certain dues, &c. These 
followers or dependents had at first no hereditary 
title to the parcels of land thus allotted to them. 





| These allotments, however, gonerally, passed from 


father to son, and in course of time hereditary 
title was in fact acquired... 

There were thus wo: isdinek sonrene whence 
the claim to service was derived. The right 





; a pravéni panguwa is an heredi holding maruwcua panguwn 
on or more tenante-at-will,” May : ae 
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of Sa ie aa dood paraaaecslh af the sa 
whence originated a strictly fendal system; and 


the right of the crown, the church, and the | 


chiefs, as landlords, to services in lieu of rent— 
in other words, to service-rent instead of a 
money-rent—a system closely resembling em- 
phytensis.* . . tee Dabith Seat ee oe 
who held: on tho’ feudal tenure. They guarde 
(hw touesies ame poantst Takei wilery ily Ose 






as soldiers, cub timber for public purposes, and 


executed public works. To efsure the due per- 


formance of these services, a careful register waa | 


kept of every separate holding, and the holdings 
were placed ander the saveral publie departments, 
the heads of which were responsible to the king 
for the proper distribation of the Isbour availab 
for carrying on the public service of the country. 
The non-fendal tenant, or ifhe may 
be 80 called, caltivated the land whence the palace, 
monastery, or meanor-house was supplied with 
corn ; he provided domestic officers and servants 
of every grade, from the seneschal of the palace to 





the cook-boy of the kitchen af the manor-hotse, — 


nod rendered personal service of every kind, for 
which he was paid wages in land. . 

lt is with these two classes of tenanite—~the ten- 
ants of the temples, and the tenants of private 
proprietora—that the present Ordinance das to 
ileal; and the claim of the temples and proprietors 
to receive o fair equivalent in the shape of o 
money-ront in lieu of the services ia fully reoog- 
nied. 

Thess services are of every imaginable kind— 
some simply honorary, some of the most menial 
and laborious description, the lightest being usn- 
nily paid most highly, while the heaviest are 
generally rewarded by enough land to afford only 
a bare subsistence, and precisely the same services 
are often: paid in the same village at different 

rates: for instance, for sixty days’ service in the 
Pie one man will bold an acre of land, an- 
other two acres, ond a third only oa few perches. 
In fact the services have become attached to the 
land in the course of many generations, according 
to the pleasure of many landlords, and to the vary- 
img necessities of many tenanta. Large farma 
have been bestowed on younger branches of a 
heuse, on tho conditron ofa mere nominal recogai- 
tion of nlieginnce. A family of faithful servants 
has been liberally provided for by a grant of part 
af an catate, in full belief in the contineed faithfnl 
pertormance of the customary service. In‘ times 
of fumitie or scarcity, starving supplicants haye 
with difficulty obtained from o inndlord a small 
plot of land harcly sufficient to maintain life, cnd, 





lotments into two or, sometimes, four portions, 
requiring for each sub-division the whole service 
originally required for the entire allotment, this 


| raising the rents sometimes twofold, sometimes 


fourfold. The result is that there is no system 
whatever, Tho extent of the services has no 
necessary, Feletion 40, the sxbenil and. Salensaee 
: in. some cases the landowners pate he 
careless and nogligent of their inter , 
rective less than o fair equi fo the 
doniniim utile of their land ; in others the services 






| pienaddcod caeseed w fale veut’ Wir Glia “Tend 


lows that to assess the money-ralue of the exist- 
ing services would be to continue an : 
which in unsystomatic and opposed to. the. true. 
interesta of the people, being in some cases, as, 
regards the interesia of the landowner, wast 
and unprofitable, in others uadaly heavy on thé 
tenants; and it is to be remembered that if a 
money-rent were fired, based absolutely on the 
present money-valoe of tho services (if that could 
ba ascertained), it would bring out with such dis- 
tinctness and prominence the inequalities, irregu- 





| larities, and unprofitablencss of the system which 


has grown up in the course of many ge 
that in a short time it would bo impossible to 
resist the inevitable demand for a revision of the 
money-ronk sasessed in this unequal and unsyste- 
matic method. . 

On the estates of the chits and large Isndown- 
era (Nindagam) the services, as nlrendy is icated. 





Wahumpuray carry the palanquins of the ladies 
of the family, and slao provide for the service of 
the kitchen ; and though there is a complete ab- 
sence of equality and system in the remuneration 
given for domestic services, all such servicss are 
provided for with the utmost care. A chief with 








+ Sve Brackenbury’s Report on the Land Tenure in Portugal, Pt. aes e179. 





Aran, 1873.) 
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supply lime; the dobi or washerman; the mat- 
weaver (Kinnarayé); and the outcast Rodiyi who 
buries the carcases of animals that die on the 
fibres. Others supply pack-bullocks for the trans- 
port of the produce of the fields, and for bringing 
supplies of ealt and oured fish from the towns on 

The relations between the proprietor and ten- 
ants ure generally of a friendly character, and 
when tho connection has remained unbroken for 
many generations a strong feeling of attachment 
exists, and it is to this that may be attributed the 
readiness with which the proprictors have assented 
to the adoption of the view propounded by the 
District Judge of Kandy (Mr. Berwick), that the 
mere fact of the present holder being a son or heir 
of the tenant who preceeded him, and died in pos- 








SESKLON, raises a presumption of praveni, i. ¢., here-— 
ditary title, which presumption is directly opposed — 


to Kandyun tradition. Nevertheless tho chiefg 


and priests have been generally willing to waive 


all dispute as to the hereditary title, on being as- 
aured of the continuance of the customary ser- 
vices, or the payment, in lien, of a fair rent... 
The tenants on estates belonging to the Bud- 
dhist monasteries keep tho buildings in repair, 
cultivate the reserved fields, Prepare the daily 
offerings of rice, attend the priests on journeys, 


&ec. A remarkable case of religious toleration | 


which has become known in the course of the 
Service Tenures inquiry is perhaps deserving of 
mention. The tenants in the village Rambukan. 
dans, belonging to the ancient monastery of Ridi 
Wibiire, ore all Muhammadans, The BETvice 
which they render to that establishment is con- 


fined to the payment of dues and the transport of | 


produce, é&ec., and has no connection with the ser- 
vices of the Buddhist Wihiire, and their own 


lebbe or priest is supported by a farm set apart by | 


hers, which takes at Kandy in Esald (Jul " 

timning till ew ipa iti | Hind ba honves 
i a Hal 

of the four deities, Niths, Vishon, Ka 








here, as in England, a temporary incumbent ia 
put in, who gonerally serves as tutor to the young 
heir. 


On the Dewale lands the service is most com- 


| plicated and peculiar, the part which each tenant 


has to take in the annual processions being: mi- 
uutely defined ; and it is to this that the popular- 
ity of the Dewdle service is owing. These proces- 
tunities for a general gathering, and for taking 


part in s pageant anda show, and above all it ia on 


these occasions that the social distinctions, to 
which the Kandyans attach great importance, are 
There is one question connected with the Wi- 


force itself on the consideration of Government. 
There is no means of ensuring the due application 
of the rents from these estates to their legitimate 
purposes. The labour which should be employed 
on the repair of the ecclesiastical buildings is 
frequently taken for tho ereotion of private build- 
ings of the priests and lay incumbents, and the 
does are often not accounted for. The complaints 
of misappropriation of the temple property are 


frequent. Even the land is sometimes sold to 


ignorant purchasers, and when the services are 
commuted, this migapproprintion, if not checked. 
will increase, to the serious demoralization of the 
priests and Basndyakas. If the revenues are not 
devoted to their original purpose, they should be 
employed in education or otherwite, for the benefit 


of the people, and not be appropriated to the per- 
| sonal use of Boddhist priesta and Basniyakas. 


In a village near Badalla, nearly the whole of the 
land is in the hands of one family, which holds the 
office of Basnfiyaka of the Dewdle to which the 
village is said to belong. But the Dewiile is in 
ruing, the processions are not conducted, and the 
Government gives up its tithe only to enrich oa 
private family.+ 





with its growth, demoralizing the pooplo, and di. 
minishing the value of the public lands eet apart 
for ecclesiastical purposes. 1-1 the course of the 








thenceforth in pn 


alada relic of Buddha ts 
eri with the tiga of the four 
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by the Buddhists, and it is a place of great interest, 
worthy of being maintained as a historical momu- 
tance in Ceylon, and possessing a roof 


forests, which should be preserved for supplying | 


benefit of the wihira tenants-—to ig osteoai 
honey, jungle ropes, and pasture for cattle, to be 
found “te these forests, are of considerable 
value. The incumbent of the wihira, without 
regard to the interests of which he wns the 
guardian, sold to a low-country carpenter all the 
valuable timber in one of the large foresta and 
omitted to pay the money into the wihdra chest, 
Complaint wae made to the Commissioners, but 
they had no power toact. They however called 
the attention of the ecelesinatical authorities to the 
matter, ond the incumbent has been called upon 
to pay in to the credit of the wildira upwards of 
£170, probably less than a third of the amount he 
has received. It is doubtful whether he will poy 
even this. Certainly he will go unpunished, Tho 
people know that their priest has committed the 
greatest crime o Buddhist can commit, for, in 
their language, “he has robbed Buddla.” They 
know also that he has committed a great offence 
against our laws, having appropriated to himself 
the property of which he waa the trustes. The 
Buddhist authorities will not seck to remove him, 
because they cannot act without the aid of our 
Courts. The tenanta will not act, because they are 
afraid to take steps against a man of influence 
with money at command. Others will not act, 





| of the 


ion 
[Armm, 1873. 


| pockets. ‘This ts coly' coe enmunple-oub 0 
ccaanygtedontideik ean 
coo fratils of this kind committed by trustees of 
pagoscrenle unished. It is not easy 


simply the question of preserving for the public 
which it may be useful here to notice. ‘The first is 


to exist were systematically exercised, much 
might be done to check peculation and embezale- 


ment; but it iadoubtful whether any real good can 


be effected unless some such supervision is 
exercised over the temple property here as is 


found necessary in the case of Friendl y Societies 


in England. There can be no security against 
frand until the temple lands are placed in charge 
of » Government officer, at ‘any rate to the extent 
of no lease or agreement being valid unless it be 
entered in his office, and until all trustees of tem- 
ple property are required to send in annoally, to 
a Government officer, accounts showing the 
revenues, whether in kind or m money, and details 





ARCH.ZOLOGY OF MAISUR. 
From the Report of the Administration of Mysore for 1871-72. 


The Province abounds with inscriptions on | 


other public gifts; the historical data derivable 
while at the same time they throw much light 
on the earlier forms of the language, and furnish 
other collateral information of considerable in- 
terest. But in the case of inscriptions of prior 
date to the year 1000 of the era of Silivahans, 
SS SSS aa 


® Gee Ind. Antig., vol. Lp. 180 ty. 


scriptions, of which the Begiru stone, im the 
Government Musenm at Bengalur, may serve as 
aspecimen. In others of Jain origin, as in the 
rock inscriptions of Srivana Belagola, they are 
the east the Grantha character, with some admix- 
ture, is frequently met with, as in the Kolar 


| Amma temple. 
A number of these sasonas have been de- 


tions to be found in the country, with the view of 
ecting for translation such as appear to be of 


+ From the Report for 1871. 
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most importance, or in greatest danger of deface- 
ment by the hand >f time. A similar register 
is stated to have been made in the reign of 
Chikka Deva Raja (1672—1704); but the collec- 


tion was unfortunately either lost or destroyed — 


At Srivana Bellagola, famous for its colossal 
statoe of the Jain god Gémateévara, there ore 
several inscriptions cut in the rock, on the top 


of the amaller of the two hills. The character is | 
See Ee ee fac-similes of | 


which have been submitted 





to Pandits through 


- ing stones, with inscription 
| Cee recently been discovered in the Nandidurg 


tbe: titer of tha Tniinn Aationery: The follow- 
iptions of a similar character, 





Division,—two stones at Betmangala, which have 
been converted into wv. deities; two large 
slabs on the site of the ancient city of Aralkétu. 





and a large slab of a mare recent date cin the edb 





of old Bidaliru, near Gérit 7 

Sloss eeenisas tl celaducsie /Absigsiions etre 
also been discovered in the Hassan District, bat 
none have yet been opened. 





Tut Prosopr of raz Prustams according to Saif, 
Jimi, and other writera. By H. Blochmann, M.A — 
Calcutta, 1873. 

Professor Blochmann has given s new proof of 
his accurate scholarship, not merely by editing 

Saifi's Prosody: and Jémi's Qufiyah, ie cianmn« 

ly translating and a them with hia own 

notes. “The Prosody of the Persians” is no 


doubt intended for a school book, to be explained — 


by competent teachers. The Hints and Evercises 
(PP. 94-101) are most excellent, but it is to be feared 

ficient for any, except very bright students, if 
Sagk witisskk a eae The solutions are merely 
references to the various metres according to 
which the examples given are to be scanned, but 
if each example of these metres had itself been 





the Gulistén would have been easy to the dullest. 

A metre, if it is to serve ag a model, ought to be 
treated nearly in this way :-—The feet of which it 
consists are to be written as usual, and alao the 
line or lines to be scanned. Beneath this the feet 
are to be written with their constituent parts aa- 
bab, watad, fagilah, properly marked as moved or 
quiescent, and the line to be written under them 
expressly for the purpose of ecansion : dislocating 
the words to suit the feet, omitting the letters 
elided, and writing those which must be pro- 


nounced and scanned. Something of this kind is 


done only in one instance (on p. 6). This manner 
will perhaps nob be considared too pedantic if it 
be remembered how intricate scanning appears to 
istanieh aad that whlers on scansion are on 
pome points themselves like doctora—who dis- 





| deus, iambo-anspestus, 





agree, a4 Professor Blochmann has hit welf had 
Occasion to observe and point out; although, after 
al, Persian poetry, like English, is soamned aocord- 
ing to sound rather than ; hence 
the ear is in reality the bast guide. Sir W. Jones 


| expressly states (Works, Vol. VI. p. 487, ed. 1799) 
that the measure of the Leila wa Majmin of 


Hatefy, which enabled him to correct a number of 
linea in it, was embodied in the words Tan émmj. 
bus wmperdre dabéd, 

very necessary, that students should know sccu- 
rately to what metre a picce of postry belongs 
and it may be presumed that the minute way of 
marking out the feet with their constituent parts 


| hinted SY above: Would: seeperialty’ nid Sorrect 
fully explained, the scansion of the exercises from | , 


sods ia aotiéae. Th woeld not give mach 
troubleto present some idea to Orientals of the man- 
ner of acanning by means of long and short marks, 





| and to show them that numerous as their feet are, 


they have all their equivalents in Latin and Greek 
prosody. Perhaps it would be sufficient to give 
those only which correspond to the eight original 
feet of the Arabs, thus :—Bacchins, iambo-spon- 
trochmo-spondeus, am- 
phimacrus,spondeo-iambus, anapesto-iambus, and 
spondeo-trochmas. 

As far as Europeans are concerned, Professor 
Blochmann has supplied o real want, since the 
few works which have been written on this sub- 
ject are now mostly out of print, and he has done 
a very great service to all the lovers of the sweet 
tongue of Erin.—E. KR. 


a 
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ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, November and Decembcer 1872. 
Near Homayun's tomb a short way from Dehli | sido wigaglS ww Sele oer ape LT 








is “Ghat of Jehinke® Banl'Begam, which, says Slay a G1 oe 5B 
Mr. F. Cooper, “is deserving of respect on account ae Ee 

of the virtues of her whoee ashes it covers. She ; Liha ae 

was oe¢lebrated throughout the East for her wit | He ia the Living, the Lasting ! 

and beauty, and her name will ever adorn the page Tat wo one cover my lonely grave 

of history as a bright example of filial attachment With gold or with silver brocade: 

and heraic selfdevotion to the dictates of duty, Sufficient for ma ia the cover of tar 

more especially when vyjowed in contrast with the Which God for the poor has made, 


The poor, the perishable, Jahdudrd, the diseiple of - 
the Chisht Sainte, } daughter of Shahjahdn Pddishah 
i Ghdzi—May God eulighten his evidence ! 4. H. 1092. 

The verse contains an allusion to the practice of 
the Muhammadans to cover the tombs of saints 
with costly cloths, or at least with a white sheet, 
as may still be seen in many dargdhe. 

J. W. B. Martin, Esq., communicated the fol- 
lowing :— 
there is being built at present o shrine, at which 
immense numbers of Hindus assemble during the 
| Durgd pujd, to affer up kids, de, to Chiindi, the 
| Supposed goddess of the place. At this place, @ 
long time ago, were found «a few black stones, « 
carving of a woman rather larger than life, a figure 
ofa warrior on what appears to be a tiger and is 
called by the natives BHudhui (this figure is rather 
damaged), and « few stones such as were let in as 
threshold stones in grand native buildings of an- 
cient date. On one of the latter is an inscription. 
Mr. John Christian bas kindly translated it for me, 

The characters are what they here call Debdchir 
and Mithilichdr. On my inquiring from the -vil- 
lagers ifthoy knew anything of the antecedents of 
the place, I managed to get « little information, 
which Tadd. In the old days, when the former shrine 
was in its glory, a Musalmiin encampment waa 
formed to the north of Barantpur, andthe troops 
| therein were under the command of a powerful 
general. This general one day, being excited by 
drink, determined to humble the pride of the 
| goddess and disgrace the religion of the Hindus,and’ 
onSred bis Garwial to go and ask the Nand of the 


behaviour of her sister Roxinari, who, by aiding 
the ambitious designs of Aurangzib, enabled him | 
to dethrone Shah Jehfin. The amiable and accom- 
plished Jehinard not only supported her aged 
father in his adversity, but voluntarily resigned 
her liberty and resided with him during his ten 
years’ imprisonment in the fort of Agri. She 
did not long survive her father, and there are 
strong suspicions that she died by poison. Her 
tamb is of white marble, open at the top, and at the 
head is a tablet of the same, with a Persian in- 
scription inlaid in black marble letters."* The 
following is from the Proveedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal :— 
Shahjahiin by Mamtiz Mahall (the ‘ Taj-bibi’), and 
was bornon Wednesday, 2lst Cafar, 1023 (23rd 
March, 1614). She is called in Mohommadan his. 
tories Mustatib Hegum, or Begum Cahib,t and 
died at Diblf on the 3rd Ramazin, 1092 [6th Sep- 
tember, 1681,A. D.], inher sixty-cighth year. Like 
many of the imperial princesses, ahe was not | 
married, Shedisliked her younger brother An- 
rangzib. Her numerous charities gained for her 
rN gues name, 

tegarding her death, the Madsir i Alamgiré says 
_ ‘On the 7th Ramazin, His Majesty received a 
report that the angelic queen of the angels of the 
world of good and pious deeds, Jahfndri Bani 
Begum, had died at Dihli on the 3rd. Sho was 
buried in the courtyard of the mare Jjleum of Shaikh 
Niximuddin Aulid, where she had before built a 
tomb for herself. His Majesty [Aurangzib] was 
much afficted by the death of his elder sister, and 
ordered that the naubot (music at sunrise, ec.) 
should not be played at Court for three days,” 

The inscription is— 

cri gate 

wr AS Ly 5? aS Oe sti tj pa 
ine hee Gera See] all cet ly 








mean 5 inion, and krowing that her peaple were un- 
able to cope in war with the Mughule pretended to 
Consent to the union, but proposed certain condi- 


dimensions and a hundred tanks in its vicinity, and 


made, ninety-nine tanks were dug, and the hun- 
dredth tank was nearly completed; the kid was 
being led towards that shrine, in order to be ready 
to be offered on the completion of the hundredth 
a cock, crew. The conditions not having been 
Mughuls, however, frightened at her power, flod® 
ed to I have seen, ag aleothe tanks; the fort is 
situated near the village of Uti. The tanks, 
although I have not counted ninety-nine, exist in 
great numbers, but appear to have been dug mere- 
ly to obtain earth for making the earthwork of the 
fort, which extends over about one square mile of 
ground, About the centre of the oblong-shaped 


site is@ spot very much higher than any other | 


explain when or why this shrine was neglected as 
& place of worship, but it is quite clear that for a 
long time such was the case; for comparatively 
and o Goila built a ahed over them, and from this 
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of which is not known, bat itis only » man of this 
class who can attend to the duties of this shrine. 
This class of Godla did not exist till the stones 
were discovered, nor do they exist, as far as I 
know, in any other part of India. I should here 
tell you that the goddess or figure of the woman 
is only half visible, the natives being afraid to 
unearth it. To the south-west of the place where 
the goddess stands is an immensely deep, per- 
water used for the shrine was taken. The whole 


to allow it to be dug. 
“The conquering Sarba Singha Debs, who is 
adorned with all good qualities, the blessed of 





wear _dey-bestowing moon of the lotus 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


ON PROF HOERNLE’S THEORY OF THE 
GENITIVE POST-POSITIONS. 

Sm,—The Journal ofthe Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal (Purt I. No. 2—1872) contains four essays of 
Prof. Hoernle's “ in aid of a Comparative Grammar 
of the Gaufian languages.” The greatest interest 
attaches to the second eseay (pp. 124-144), in 
which Prof. Hoernle endeavours to prove that the 
Sanskrit participle frifa is, in one form or 
other, the original of the genitive post-positions in 
the modern Aryan languages of India. Prof. 
Hoernle no doubt shows a considerable amount of 
acumen, but it is unfortunate that his acumen is 
not supported by a more thorough knowledge of 
the Prikrit language. Thus (ut p, U4) he in- 


stances several times a Prékpit word ‘bhramarako’, | 


pretations, 
old and have been refuted long ago. Every Pri- 


krit echolar will be struck by the assertion (at p. 
141) that the Prakyit of the plays is founded upon 
the Sdtras of Vararuchi. On the contrary, it isa 
Prikrit of the plays is far from being the same as 
that taught by Vaeraruchi,and there is scarcely a 


. The mame of this 





Page of any drama which does not clearly prove 


| this. In my opinion it is not possible to weld 


into one all post-positions of the modern languages, 
as Prof. Hoernle does. As for the genitive post- 
positions in the Bangéili and Oriya languages, it is 
easy to prove that Prof. Hoernle is in error. He 
derives them froma Prikrit word kerakd or kerk, 
which he asserts to be only found in the Mrichchha- 
katikd, and even there only about fourteen 
is mt variance with fact. I have noticed thirty- 
eight passages where this word occurs in the 
Mrichchhakatikd, viz. (od. Stenzler) p. 4, 3, mama 


| kerakera; p, 21, 21, attamkelikde; 37, 13, palake- 


latin’; 88, 3, attakerakarh ; 53, 20, veesijarakerako - 
63, 16, ajjudkerao ; 6-4, 19,njjassn kerako ;65, 10, tasea 
kerao; 65, II, attakeraarh; 68, 11, amhakerakarh; 74, 
8, attanakernketti; 88, 27, attannkeraketti; 90, 14, 
mama keri; 95, 6,-kerife ; 96, 21, kadéa kelake; 96, 
22,-kelake; 97, 3,-kelake ; 100, 18, kasen kerakarh 

100, 20, ajjachAludattiha kelake; 104, 9, appano 
kerikarh ; 112, 10, kelnke; 118, 17, attarakelake : 
119, 5, bappakelake; 122, 14, mama kelakiido; 129, 
15, mama kelildith ; 190, 10, attannkelakehirh ; 19, 
#,mama kelake; 152, 16, mama kelakie; 133,2, 


im this part of the country. If a person is unsacoessfal ia an undertaking? people srpe Wak Tait iat iy Preven ated 





mama kelakath: 139, 16, attannkelaki; 146, 16, 
mama kelakarh ; 159, 6, tavaddinie kelakA; 153, 9, 
ajjachiirudattages kerakéith, 164, 3, attanakelikile ; 
164, &, mama kelikiio; 167,35, attamakelikde ; 167, 21, 
mama kelikii; 1/3, 9, ajjadéa kelake. Among all 
Stenzler's edition the one alluded to by Professor 
Hoernle where a form ppakelaka in said to occur. 
Prof. Hoernle doubtless alludes to p.119,5,but all the 
MSS, have there bappakelakeas given in Stenaler’s 


edition, Professor Stenzler remarka in a note that | 


the Calcutta edition has pyakelake (sic !), which is 
translated by ‘prikrita.’ Now it must be remem- 
does not really exist, Professor Hoernle derives 
arguments ns to the meaning of keraka are taken 
from this imaginary word. This alone would be 
sufficient to invalidate the deductions of Professor 
Hoernle. But besides this, deraka, it is true, 
does not occur so often in any other play as in 
le puns? but there are nevertheless 
several examples of it. Ibis found twice in the 
Sdkeuntalain (ed. Chéay) p. 114, 1; bhattake tava 
kelake gampadath mama jivide; and p. 152, 12; 
mama kerake udae; also Mdlarikd. p. 23, 9 (ed. 
ise ae 
Cale, 1866), p. 104, 12, taééa jjevva kersaééa attano 
sarirassn; Mudrdrdhshasa, p. 9, 12 (ed. Cale. 1831), 
attano jjevva keraadéa Dhammabhidnadéa gharath 
hodi; and in Hdla (ed, Weber) A 17,—maha man- 
dabhiinia kerarh. There is not the slightest 
reason for the supposition of Professor Hoernle 
that the use of this word was “alang:” it is 
employed even by the Sitradhira, MrichchA, 4, 3, 
who in all probability was a Brihman, and on the 
other hand, the police officers in Sdk. p. 110, 5 
who certainly belong to the “ slang-people,” do 
not use kelaka, but ita Sanskrit equivalent kiya, 
Nor is there on adjective noun kerika: keraka 
forms a regular feminine kerikd, and wherever 
kerikd oocurs it is of course in connection with 
feminine: conf. Mrizhehh. 21,21; 90, 4; 95,6; 104, 
9 ;167, 31; and in MrichehA. 192, 16 ; 139, 16, kelaka 
must be corrected into kelikd, Protsakini Fishenie 
thinks keraka has its origin in the Sanskrit parti- 
ciple krifa, This opinion was expressed long ago 


by Professor Hoefer in his paper De Prakrita 


Dialeeto (Berlin, 1836, p, 35), and Professor Lagsen 
in his Inetifutiones Linguae Prdkriticas, p. 118 
(conf. p. 247and Appendix, p, 58) has proved beyond 
all doubt that this interpretation cannot be adopted. 
There are but very few, and even thosé few most 


doubtfol examples, in which a Sanskrit ri haa 


changed into a Prikrit ¢; and even if we admit the 
fact, krita would never become kera, but only keta. 


tti karia ; Wdlatimddhaea (ed | 


Now Prof. Lassen bas given the right interpre- 
tation in deriving it from the Sanskrit kdryain, 
which sceounts for ali the facts, and haa been 
ailopted by Prof. Weber (Hila, p. 38) aa in ncoord- 
ance with the laws of the Prikyit language. 

In the principal Prakrit dialect of the plays the 
substantive kdryant, which originally was o part. 
fot. pogs., generally changes into kajjam, and is 
then used here and there in the same sense as 
keram. Thus for instance, Raindvalf (ed. Calc. 
1871, p. 20,12): jai pathiadi na bhurhjiadi t4 mama 
edink na kajjath ic. “therefore I had nothing to 
do with it," “it does not concern me;" Mudrd- 
rdkah. (ed. Calc. 1851, p. 9, 2) :—panamaha jamaasa 
chalane kith kajjath devehirh annebirh i.e. “what 
bave you to do with other gods P” “ what do other 
gods concern you P” In the Pili language ‘kichchazh" 
is employed quite in the same way as the Prikrit 
‘kajjath.’Several examples aregiven by Mr.Childets 
in bis excellent Pdli Dictionary (a. ¥. kichcho). The 
same signification is found in keram, Mdlav. 23, 9, 
where the learned and accurate Shankar P, Pandit 
(p. 28-2) ought to have writtten with the best 
MSS.: parakerath tti karia. The word ‘parakerarh’ 
is here equivocal; the sentence means as well 
“because it belongs to another” as “because an- 
other oughttodoso.” Like arthantand nimitian, 
so we see keram used in Hdla, Al7: maha man- 
dabhiinie kerath, “for the sake of me an unfortu- 
nate girl,” and also‘ kujjarh in Mudrdrd. 39, 11: 
anninarh kanal kajjath, i.e. “it (the bee) does it 
for the sake of others.” Thus ‘ kajjath” and ‘kerarh" 
are in every réspect identical. Later,‘ kera’ was 


| kpit affix ‘ks," so that porakereka ond afandke- 


that in some of his examples kteraka has become 
asortof affix. If this be true it ought not to be 
inflected as it really is. One instance like Mrichchh. 
38, 3: ajjasen attakerskath edath gehath, might — 
bare warned him. The use of keraka nowhere 
differs, even in the slightest, from that of all 
other adjective nouns: all the cases of keraka are 
fountl except the dative and vocative, the want of 
which need not be explained; even the geni- 
tive occurs: Mudrdr, 9,12; Mdlatim. 104, 12; and 
the plural is found in MrichehA. 122, 15; 180, 10: 
153, 6; 153.9. Like all the other adjective nouns, 
keraka has masculine, feminine, and neuter; indeed 


it ee pleonastic ; but there is noth 


ing extraordinary j 
cardanes with the Prakrit of the plays. People of 
lower condition likes fuller and more individual sort 
i ae a ws their own dear selves. 


ron Diet, 


Thus we. uso very often “nije used, where it 
rte ahgss oeratler ec paaees Ureait 
(ed. Bollensen) 68, 111, 126, and Orv. 31: niasarire, 
and Mudrdr. 4,8: shark niath gehath gamissam 
the word “nija” is used quite in the place of the 
pronoun “mama” The participle “ gada” is 
frequently employed instead of a case, ¢g. Ure. 21, 


ie ny eagacnee ukkanthath vinodedu bhavarh ; 
a. Nota whit 


different se ns or keke ly at of alk, 
e. g. Ure. 21, 8 :-—kasanamanisilivattasamiho adi- 
muttaladdmandavo ; conf. Sik. 123, 5; Malar. 5, 9 


and.so of many other adjective nouns. Prof. Hoernle 


gives an example of how he thinks the gemi- 
tive in the Bangali language has originated. He 
maintains that the genitive of sanédna was origi- 
nally sanfdna kerako.- We must stop here. Ihave 
shown sbove thai all the cases of keraka occur, and 
that itis alwaya inflected. It is utterly impos- 
sible therefore to adopt a form sanfdna kerako, 


the preceding or following substantive and the 


sense of the whole passage. We have no right 


whatever to insist-upon any special case or a non- 
inflected form. Fer the same reason, all the other 
derivations as sanfdnakera, eaniduaera, &c. are 
mere phantoms. The word keraka is far too mo- 
dern to undergo so vast and rapid a change as to 
be curtailed to simple “er”. The singular parti- 
ciple kulu, in Mrichchh. 31, 16, mentioned by Prof. 
Hoernle, is not s participle but the regular impe- 
rative. The termination ro is certainly peculiar 
to the Prikrit language. Prof. Weber (Hdla, p. 63) 
quotea a good many real Prikrit adjective nouns 
in ira, to which we may add “ wevellira” (Ure. 75). 
This might have contnbuted to such a curtailing 
as this, bot Prof. Hoerole ought not to have over- 
keraka is always changed into kelaka. 


As for the other languages I do not intend to | 


go into detaila here. But to show that Prof. 
Hocrnle’s dedoctions are not more probable, I 
point out the Gujariti postpositions. He derives 
parmepestepy cai pint gags kinno, which he sup- 
poses to have been a later or more vulgar form of 
the participle krifa. Now we know from Veraru- 
chi, KUL 15, that kuvai is a poetical form, and not 
applicable in prose passages : it occurs oftenin the 
poems of the Saptaéati, but never in the dramas, ex- 
cept inverse: conf. Hatndvali, p. 19,1; Nagdnanda, 
20, 5; Mudrdr. 39,11; conf. Prahiparudriya|Madras, 
1868), p. 120, 11; Pitigala, y. 3. Nowhere ia a par- 
ticiple kunno or kinwo found, and if it were it would 
not be modern and vulgar, but ancient ead highly 
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"poetical: "] sabes thane indulge Wik Pat 
Hoernle in the hope that he has suceneded in 


proving beyond doubt that the participle kriéa is, 


in one form or other, the original of tho geni- 
tive postpositions; on the contrary, I believe that 
his theory cannot be sustained. 


Dr, EL Prscuer. 





EAMAYANA. 
To the Editor of tha Indian Aniiquary. 
Sm,—In his essay on the Rimiyam, Prof. 
Weber gives the verses quoted by Bhavabhiti in 
his Uttara Rimsa-Charita from the last chapter 


of the Bilakinds of the Ramiyana, and points out 


the corresponding verses in Schlegel's and the 
Bombay and Serampore editions, which resemble 
Bhavabhiti’s only in substance. In Gorresio he 


| , there is to them. * 
Prof. Hoernle might as well say santana kerake or | pay nothing corresponding 


kerakam or kerakasea, &o. This only depends on — 


But about the end of the chapter immedintely 
previous to the one to which Prof. Weber refers 
us, there are these same verses in Gorresio, iden- 
tical in all respects with those quoted by Bhava- 
bhiiti except apparently in two small words which 
are eva (in the Inst line of the first verse) and tu 
(in the Inat lino of the second verse) in Bhara- 
bhéti, and abhi and Ai in Gorresio.t But the 
difference in the caso of the first word at least is 
rather a difference between Gorresio and the Calc. 
edn. of the. Uttarn-Réma-Charita, and not between 
orresio and Bharabhiti, for in an old MBS. of the 
a existing in the Elphinstone College Library 
T find abhé instead of eva. 

But while Gorresio’s edition agrees almost 
thoroughont with Bharabhiti in this point, there 
is « material difference in another. Bhavabbiti 
quotes the verses as from the last chapter of the 





| last but two, while in Schlegel and the Bombay 


edition the corresponding verses, though con- 
siderably differing in langaage, occur in the last. 
On the several editions, one finds 
that Bharata’s departure to the country of his ma- 
ternal uncle, which is deapatched in five verses in 
the other editions, in Gorresio is expanded into 
almost s chapter, of which it forms the first 44 
verses. The remaining four verses of this chapter 
occur in the other editions after the five verses 
about Bharata. The last chapter, again, in Gorresio, 
which describes Bharata's doings in the country 
of hia uncle, and hia sending a messenger to his . 
father, is wanting in Schlegel and the Bombay 
edition. And since these additional 
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messenger (which has very little SET the 
atory), they are probably interpolations. 
Rauentsnya G. Buaxpanean. 





BERPENT-WORSHIP. 
Sm,—In his Essay on “ Vasta-yaga and its 


bearing upon Serpent and Tree Worship in Indi," 


published in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society (Part I. No. 3—1870), Babu Prat&ép Chan- 
ever been raised by Arynna for the sole worship 
ofthe Serpent in India, though the Hindus enter- 
tain o kind of respect for the allegorical characters 
Avnanta and Vasuki. Now in Prayig (Allahabad) an 


worship of the Ndga Vasuki. Perhaps it is the only 
one of ita kind in the N. W. Provinces, for I have 
hare seen none claewhere, not even in Bonares. 


It is called by natives Hdja Varuk or Dusedswmddh, | 
The spot is associated with several legendary — 


traditions, one of which is that Brahma, in ages 
gone by, performed there the sacrifice of a thousand 
horses,—hence its sacredness. The temple is 
beautifully situsted amidst a grove of trees, 


overlooking the Ganges, which flows just under | 


it. The scenery is charming. It is o massive 
building on an elevated terrace, and looks quite 
new, for we learn that a hundred years ago it 
was all repaired, and the pakka stone ghit under it 
constructed by the millionaire of Daraganj, 4& 
detached village of Allahabad lying on the bank 
of the river, The image of the Niga Vasuki is 
carved out of a black stone ect in the front wall of 
the temple, and is about afootandahalf high. [tis 





neatly sculptured os s hooded snake standing erect — 


when enraged. There are other idols of leas note. 
A large fair is held here on Ndgapanchami, to 
winch many of he Hindus from Allahabad and 

come, to secure the double 
merit of bathing in the sncred trea and wor 
shipping the serpent-goed on the suspicious 
occasion. The le is resorted to by every 
pilgrim to Praydg, with whom it is o belief that 
the merit of bathing in the sacred confluence 
of Gaigi and Jamuné is not complete until he 
visits the temple of the king of Serpents. Pilgrims 


to other sacred places in India take Ganges water 


from this place only, as it is considered purer 
than elsewhere in Praydg. 
NOTE ON DRAVIDIAN NUMERALS. 
T have read with much interest the remark on 
the note ¢ ancient Dravidian numerals 
(Ind. Ané. II. 97). It corroborates the view that the 





Tisetituk SREMERIE toes ee ee ee 
and not taken from the Sanskrit, a ~iew which, 
regarding 5 and 10, had been called in question by 
awell-known scholar. How clearly the Dravidians 
are marked out by their numerala! That the 


- Pengu Porjas, Tugara Porjas, and Durwa Gonds 


use Uriya words for some of the lower numbers 
is curious indeed, and the cause of their doing £o 
deserves thorough inquiry. Is there any unsur- 
mountable objection to the supposition that the 
Dravidian numbers known to be used by them are 
the remnant of a complete set F or that by | more 
intimate intercourse with the tribea the original 
series may still be found to exist amongthem? It 
may have been necessary-for the tribes to adopt 
some numbers from their neighbours, who by way 
of intercourse learned to know and use a few of 
theirs, but did not care to acquire and use all. 
like to know whether their haying borrowed some 
Telugu words is o fully established fact F Tho so- 
called Telngu words may be as original with them 
as with the Telugus, and prove that the two tribes 
once lived in a more favourable position in union 
with their kinsmen, the Telugus, and also with 
the other large Dravidian tribes. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the expression for “one” in 
Koi is orroée, in Togara Porja—vakal, in Telngu— 
okati, the Koi being next tothe root. The fom 
(another form of om, the first part of “nine” in 
Kai aud Telugu) does not appear in other dialects 
before 19, 

With reference to Dravidian derivations, I take 
the liberty to state the Dravidian rule that a noun 
may be formed by simply lengthening the verbal 
root; the inverse process would be against the 
spirit of the language. On this rule resta the 
derivation of ndlu, ndlku (Koi ndlér, Durwa Gond 
ndlu, Togara Porja—nudiu, Telugu—ndingu, mdlgu), 
The root nal, to be lovely, ia very common with the 
Southern Dravidians; a root akin to it is mar, to 

be fragrant. Both roots have been adopted by the 
Aryas, asa study of the words beginning with 
their letters in a Sanskrit Dictionary will show 
(Some of those words are to be referred to the 
Dravidian root nad, to be erect, to be planted ; d= 


L=1) 
F, E — 








: THE GUJARAT LION, 

t is erroneous to suppose that the KAthifiwid 
(Gujarit) Lion is maneless, although in the speci- 
mens I have seen the mane has been considar- 


| ably shorter and of lighter colour than that of the 


African species, One that I shot, supposed to 
have been eight years old from its containing that 
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number of lobes in its liver, had the hair covering 

the back of the head and neck not more than a 

see lay dead on the ground were as fol- 
Length from noxe to tip of tail...... 9° 10" 

a OTA. ccccundintameenssmicete ny kl 
Height at shoulder ... fhe nee eee eee eee ee a 
Girth of neck id rd ates are oF 

A eae ee eee? ie |, 

ee ree en LA 2 

Length of hair on mano........00.000 5" 

In appearance ita colour is very much like that 
of a camel or a female nilgie, and I have on ono 
occasion, when at a distance, actually mistaken a 
lion for the latter animal. Prom its coluar it de- 
rives the name by which it is known in most 
parts of Gujarit, “ Untla-Big" or * Camel-coloured 


tiger.” In the Gir however it is always called | 
“ Sdwaj," a name that I do not think is known out 


female ond is o little heavier about the head and 


shoulders, the female being very much the same 
shape as the common tiger. Their habits are 
somewhat similar to those of tho tiger. They 


always travel at night, leaving their daily resting- | 


Place about sunset, Their first visit ia gonorally 
to tho water, after which they wandor about in 
search of food, often going many miles over hil} 
and dale in their nightly peregrinations. In pas- 
ing from one favourite resting-place to another 
they generally make use of the best roads the 
country affords, and I have often met their foot- 
marks going for miles along the road I have been 
myself traversing ; and if one did happen to travel 
in that country on a fine moonlight night, I can 
imagine nothing more likely to occur than a chance 
feed chiefly on nilgie, simbar, and wild hog, s 
single blow of their paw generally sufficing to 
break the back of the largest animal. They some- 
times commit considerable depredations on the 
herds of buffaloes that are taken into the Gir for 
generally allowed to wallow in the mod and lie 
under trees during the hottest part of the day; 
and at night they are driven out to graze. As 
rule they keep together, in which case they are 
never disturbed by the lion; but if by chance a 
sick one should lag behind, or should any wander 
away toa distance from the reat of the herd, the 
lion, if there be one near, is sure to bag it, how- 


ever big and. powerful it may be, As long as the | 


herd keeps together, however, there is no fear, aa 
the lion dare not attack. If the kill be made 
early in the evening and the lion be hungry, be 








leave it abaut daylight and go and rest for the 
day at some. secluded spot in the neighh 

either down near the water in the shade of 
common, he will go on the top of some neigh. 
bouring hill where he may get a cool breeze, and 


where he lies ont in the open onder the shade of 


like s tiger or panther, but walks or rans upright 
without any attempt at concealment. Being very 
scorched leafless trees with which these hills ara 
covered in the hot weather, it ia very diffioulé to 

I have never beard an anthentic instance of an 
unwounded lion attacking a man, but when wonnd- 


equal that of the tiger. It ia a curious fact that 
nota tigerors bear existe in a wild state in the 
whole of Kathifiwid. Panthers however are very 
numerous in the Gir aa well as in other parts of 
the country. 

Aa far as T know from my own experience and 
from inquiries I have made, [am of opinion that 
there dre net more than fifty lions in the whole 


country. The female generally has two cubs, but 
| ~probably, a4 is the case with other animals of the 
_ kind, there are three born—it being supposed that 


the firstborn is always devoured by the mother,— 


Survey, Is7l “fe 
A HUMAN SACRIFICE. 

It is the belief of all Orientals that hidden 
who wish to gain the treasures. A pujd is to 
sufficient with the cobras, but the demons require 
ascerijice, Blood of a human being is the most 


Kappowaa have hitherto confined themselves to 
& sactifice of a white cock, combining ita blood 
with their own, drawn by a slight puncture in the 
hand or foot. .A ‘Tamil has however improved on 
this, a5 our readers will see by the following case, 
now in the hands of the Justice of the Peace. 
Some kulis of Agravatte were led to believe 





| hourhood, and consulted their 
Kodangt on the subject; he heartily joined in the 
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Saye pera for the genie, and aolaink 
to invoke the demon in charge, and point out the 


ingredienta supposed to produce a magic varnish, 
which when rubbed on a betel-leaf would show 
the locality of the treasure, and allow of the 
Kodangi baring a personal interview with his 
Satanic Highness. In these invocations it is 
always customary for the priests to go into fits, 
which, from being feigned, often become (unin- 
tentionally) real. In this case the Kodangi ap- 
pears to have been uuusually favoured by the 
Devil, who revealed to him all secreta, including 
the fact that the sacrifice of the firstborn male of 
® human being waa the only means of attain- 
ing the coveted treasure. This revelation wns 
so explained by the Kodangi to his three part- 
ners, ‘one of whom having a firstborn son,’ at 





ence objected (blood waa here stronger than — 


avarice), and withdrew from the co-partnership. 
‘The other three were determined on making their 
fortanes (!) and again consulted the oracle, when 
the Hodangi insisted on a human sacrifice a4 the 
only mode of obtaining the mches, The same 
evening the firstborn of the objecting party was 
missing. He at once informed the Superintendent 
of the estate, and search was made for the boy. 
The police were informed, and Inspector Davids 
apd two constables proceeded to the spot and 
apprehended the Kodangi and another on auspi- 
cion. Next day the poor boy waa found in a bush 
with his throat cut, and every appearance of the 
blood having been taken to ensure ‘Old Nick's’ 
grace. One ofthe partners has disappeared, and 
he is supposed to have been the cut-throat, The 
case is adjourned till the apprehension of the 
abaconding party. This shows o depravity 
amongst the Tamils not hitherto known to the 
plantera.—-Ceylon Times, 


———— 


HASSAN ABDAT., 

Hassan Abdal is o emall town of leas than 5,000 
inhabitants, exactly halfway between Rawal Pindi 
and Atak (23 milea from each). 

Prettily situated near the base of a range of hills, 
on tho crest of which stands the white shrine of 
the Kandahari Saint, Hasezan Abdola—or “ Baha 
Wali,” as he was generally onlled, it looks down 
upon a small fertile valley, through which meander 
several small rivulets shaded by the weeping 
willow, oleander, mulberry, and shisham trees. 
Near the source of these streams, which ia within 





Se a pecred 


| tank, fullof“eucred fish,” where the founder of 
exact locality where the gems were lying. For 


this purpose he made an ‘ Anganam’ composed of 


the Sikh religion, Baba Nanak, is said to have 
rested during one of his long pilgrimages 300 
years ago, and struck with the palm of his hand a 
rock whence immediately burst forth » capital 
stream which has never ceased to flow. Visitors 
are shown the impress on the north wall ef tho 
tank of his five fingers, and this gives rise to tho 
name by which it is commonly known, Punja 
Sahib, 

Sportmen must beware of fishing within a cer- 
tain distance of this tank, or “hey will find them- 
selves in difficulties, the fish “n ond around it 
being religiously dedicated to the memory of the 
pious Guru! | 
astream where excellent fishing can be obtained. 
By the side of this and ether brooks water-cresses 
grow in great abundance, A few ferns are also to 
be found near the numerous flour-mills which are 


— turned by the smaller channel or “ kuttas” falling 


into the larger stream at the bottom of the valley. 
Following ita course for three or four miles till it 


_ joins the river Haru, the sportaman will not fail 


to bring home a capital dish of young Mirsir. 
The ruins of some old Muhammadan buildings 


| as wellas the tomb of one of the Quoens of the 


Emperor Jehingir, are to be seen at the north side 
close beneath the hill on which the shrine stands ; 
for this little valley with its neighbouring garden 
of Wah waa always a favourite resting-place of the 
to Kashmir. So recently as A. D. 1809, the hilla 
to the south formed the boundary of the Kabul 
dominions in thia quarter of Hindustan. Wah 


derives its name from an exclamation said to hare 


been uttered by the Emperor Akbar on first sceing 
its beauty, “ Woh! Wah!" 

From the Trunk Line p good broad road turne 
off near the town to Haripor and Abbottabad, dis- 
tant 24 and 41 miles respectively, Travellers from 
the south would however find it ] and 
shorter to turn off forHazarah at Kala Serai,8 miles 
south, near to which ia the site of the ancient 
Taxila occupied by Alexander's army upwards of 
20 years ago. 

Coins, piecea of sculpture, heads, and other 
relics have been occasionally disinterred from many 
now contains several figures in plaster of decided 


(Greek origin, which were obtained from *his site 


| by the Civil authorities—Indian Public Opinion, 
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ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE RATNAVALI. 
BY G, BUHLER, Px, D. 


RR. Free Eowann Haut, in his introduction 
to the Vidsavadatid,* bas bronght forward 
various arguments to show that the kmg named 
in the Ratnivali asita author is not, as Professor 
. H. Wilson supposed, King Srihars hade- 
ve of Kashmir, bat Sriharsha of Kino}, 
otherwise called Horshavardhana, and 
that, consequently, the play dates, not from the 
12th, bat from the 7th century A. D. The sub- 
stance of his argumentation is this. 
* While several commentators on the Kdvya- 
prakdia, viz. Vaidyanitha, Nageéa, and 


Jayarima,t state, with reference to Mam- | 


tion seome at least to be strong on the side of 
Dhaivaka, and weak on that of Bina. I 
say advisedly that it zeems to be strong on Dh a- 
Lone lid regula sugar see eet aaa 


ade adieeheprssnalt They beloog apparently 
to one and the same, viz. the Benares-Maritha 
school. Besides, Dr. Hall has very justly 
pointed ont how reckless modern Pandits are in 


repeating, without verification, statements or 


passages which they have read. It might fnr- 
ther be urged that dh () for (q) 0, and ge 
(vaka) for » (oe) are not uncommon clerical mis- 


mata’s words, “Dhivaka and others re- | takes. 


ceived wealth from Srtharsha and others,” | 
that Sriharshaor King Sribarsha paid , 
Dhavaka highly for composing and selling 
to him the Raindvalf, another echoliast, Siti-— 


kantha, substitutes Bina'’s name for Dha- 
veka's. There are strong reasons for sup- 
posing that Bina rather than Dhivaka is 
the correct reading in the passage from M a m - 
mata, and the real name of the poet who wrote 
the Hatudvalt for Sriharsha. For, firstly, 


no poet called Dhivaka is mentioned in | 


any of the ‘collections of elegant extracts’ ac- 
ceasible (to Dr. Hall), while Bina is well 
known. Secondly, a stanza from the Ratndvali 
is found, word for word, in Bina'’s Harsha- 
charifa. It ia certain that the verse is not an 
inerponehion in either of the two works, and 

“ downright plagiarism of one respectable 
author from another is unknown.” Thirdly, we 
know for certain that Bina was patronised 
by, and even an intimate friend of, a king called 
Sriharsha, whose history he wrote in the 
Harshacharita, This Sriharsha is the same 
as Harshavardhana, the cotemporary of 
Hiwen Thsang, who lived in the beginning of 
the 7th century.’ 

Though the force of Dr. Hall's arguments 
is undeniable, and I, for one, have always been 


inclined to accept his conclusion, still many | 


* conservatives z! will object to it, because tradi- 
© P. 15 seq. | 


*To these may be added Nerisithhs T BAR Sas E> 
who says: DhGvoakanima karih svakritith ral 


nina ag vikrira trtharshanianns 

ba hutaracn. Thinunavinetiparies vide wliharustt. 
Nrisitiha quotes N igede and con hardly be called 

ab independent witness, 





Bat Tam now enabled to bring forward for. 
ther direct traditional evidence tending to 
weaken the story abont Dhavaks. I have 
lately obtained a copy of a commentary on the 
Moyiiratataka, which states in inant dacate Taha 
the Ratnévall belongs to that Sriharsha 
who was the patron and friend of Bina. 
This work is the Bhivabodhini of Madhus a - 
dana of the Panchanada family, son of M a- 
dhavabhattaand pupilof Balakrishna, 
who wrote in Vikrama samvat 1711, or 1654 
A.D. at Surat.§ 

The beginning of his acconnt of the origin of 
the Sdryaéafcka rans thus :— 

Atha vidvadvrindavinodiya érimadvriddha. 
ee vidita’y érisryagstakapridarbhiva- 
ivat prochyato| sa yathi| milava- 








rjasyojjayinirijadhantkasya kavijanamirdha- 


nyasya = ratnivalyakhyanatikikarturmahirdja- 
Sriharshasya sabhyau mahikavi pauras- 
tyan bina ma yt riv stim! tayormadhye 

mayirabhattuh évasuro binabhattah kidam- 
barizranthakarti tasya jiimiti | tayoh kavitva 


'‘prasange parasparam spardhisit | binastn piir- 


vam eva kadichid rajasamipe samigato rajiii 
mahatya sambhivanaya svanikate sthiipitah 
kutumbena sahojjayinyith sthitah | kiyatsvapi 
divaseshvatiteshu kavitvaprasange tatpadyini 
Srutva maytirabhatts raja svadedid Akdritah | 
ityadi. 





T This hos actuall 
Calcutta, editor of ak Pink ro ab Webte ied 
Sireifen, Ae 
that mentioned 
rom. Getacdh No. IL po 
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“ Now, for the amusement of the learned, the | 
account of the composition of the illustrious 


‘Century addressed to the Sun,’ is narrated, as | 


it has been learnt from the mouth of the illus- 
trious ancients. It is as follows. Two eastern 
poeta, called Ba naand May ira, lived at the 
court of Mahiraja Sriharsha, tho chief of 
poeta, the composer of the NatikA called Mat- 
ndvak, who was lord of Malaya and whose 
capital was Ujjain. Amongst them Ma- 
yirabhattsa was the father-in-law, and 
Banabbatta, the author of the Kédambari, 
waa his son-in-law. They were rivals in poetry. 


ably settled near him, and dwelt with his family 
in Ujjain. After the lapse of somo time the 
king heard, on the occasion of a poetical recital, 
verses of Maydrabhatta and called 
bim from his country,” otc. 

Bhaktdémarastotra, adduced by Dr. Hall, Viisa- 
vadaifd p. 8, and narrates how, in punishment 


of a licentious description of his daaghter's | 


charms, Mayira became a leper and was 
cored by the Sun after composing a century of 


| stanzas addressed to that deity. Ne ae 


tion, however, is made of the Jaina Siri 
Manatunga, who plays cies ® part 
in the account of the commentary on the 
Bhakiamera. 

Madhusiidana's account, ‘learnt from. the 
mouth of the Ulustrious ancients,’ and written 
down a thousand years after Harshavardhana’s 
and Bina’s times, of courses cannot claim any. 
higher authority than any other of the thousand 
and one literary anecdotes which delight the Pan- 
dits ofour days. It contains undoubtedly some 





But Banabhatta had before, at some time or 
other, approached the king, had been honour | 


Bina and Mayfra. It is probably inaccurate in 
making Ujjain Sriharsha's capital. For 
its a isan haar ee Sb Rajya- 
vardhana, Sriharsha's cider brother, conquered 
Malava, neither that work nor Hiwen Theang's 


| monarch actually resided there. The importance: 


of Madhustiidana's atory lies in thia, that it pos- 
scsses an authority equal to that of the statement 
of Mammata's three commentators about Dhi- 
vaka, and consequently tends to discredit the 
latter. The various reading given by Siti- 
Sebthn gine su iuslicrtenaa eed the Hall's inde- 
rN, * 


NOTE ON A BUDDHIST CAVE AT BHAMER, KHANDESH. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIE, Bo, C. &, EH ANDESH. 


The fort of Bhamer, in the Nizimpur | 


Pets of Khiindesh, lies about 3) miles W. by N. 
of Dhulia as the crow flies, and consists of two 
steep rocks lying nearly at right angles to each 
other, and rising from the centre of a platean 
which separates tho valleys of the Kin and 
Burai rivers. 


The hollow between them, facing sonth, is | « 


enclosed by two semicircular and concentric 
ramparts, within the lesser or innermost of which 
lies the m@ch{ or cantonment, while the outer 


protects the town or kasha. Each of these has 


but one gate, and there is no other approach 
bat by « steep and narrow footpath between the 
two hills, called the Kanai Bart. The space 
thus enclosed is of about 100 acres, and seems to 


large tanks, one of which is sacred to Mahi- 





deva, who has here a temple of considerable size 
and unknown antiquity. This tank and another 


are dry; the only one retaining any water is a 


little lake called the Raj Talio, which local tra- 
dition holds to be bottomless, and to have an un- 
derground communication with a spring called 
the Gokir Pant, about three miles away 
oni the further or northern side of the fort: 
There are several caves visible in the eastern 
and larger hill, and one in the western. This 
latter is a small plain vihira, resembling some 
Of those at Junnar; the first two in the eastern 
or castle hill are apparently mere cellars and 
reservoirs of the same class aa those at Lalling 
near Dhulia, and probably of no great anti- 
quity; but on entering the third, above the 
doors of which I noticed some carving, I was 
surprised and delighted to find myself in o 
vibire much resembling, bat for its small size, 
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caved ied thoi Babak ailak acct aébein: to admit | 


of pacing, but I estimate the length of the ve-— 


randa at about fifty fovt, and it ia five deep. 
This veranda terminates at each end in a cell, 
and communicates by three doors ornatiented 
with scrollwork, with as many square caves. 
These have no innercommunication. The roofs 
&re supported by pillars about eight feet high, 
hewn in the living rock, of a pattern very like 
what | have seen at Ajanti. About one-third 
of the piller is square (the corners terminating 
in o sort of leaf), surmounted by an octagonal 


band, os this in its turn is by » circular one; 
| another cave on this southern sido of the hill, and 
from the base of the last circle a triangiy rises 


and then the same arrangement is repeated: 


into the capital. The ceiling is crossed by broad 
joists intersecting at right angles at, and be- 





tween, the pillars. “ bd snidiebech- any duage 
or Inscription, or any sign of plaster or painting, 
but T had no light and my inspection was neces- 


| sarily brief, The westernmost cave opens by 


a hole Ginches square into a large pit or cistern, 


which the villagers say was a dongeon; and 


this hole was used to feed the prisoners through, 
The pit is about fifty feet long by thirty wide, 


| Geop; and open at the top along the whole of 


one side, but there are no steps down into it. I 
shonld think itwas originally made to hold water, 
which is bad and scarce on the rock ; but it may 
afterwards have boon used as related. There is 


three or four on the northern ; but they ore all 
of the same class as those first entered. I know 





) of no other Buddhist cave within sixty miles, 


SRAVANA BELLIGOLA, 


OY CAPT, J. 5. F, MACKENZIE, MAISUR COMMISSION. 


Five miles From Chenraipatam, in the 
Hassan Maisur, is the small town of 


ray ine Belligola, famous for its co- | 


logsal statue of the Jaina god Gomateéivara. 
The town lies between two rocky hills,*and 
tg bot a mean collection of houses whose inha- 
bitants gain a precariens living by working in 
brass and copper. The larger of the two hills is 


crowned by the statue, 564 feet high, and | 
cut out of one solid block of gneiss. Itis a | 


striking object and can be seen for miles, The 


der curly hair, fiat nose, thick lipa, 
waist, are here faithfully, but on a 
eiemeth wSieady 





Once in twenty years the great ceremony of 


washing the god is performed. The last occa- 
sion waa in the early part of June 1871, To 
perform the ceremony a platform is erected, 
Mr. Scandon, who happened to be on the spot, 
took advantage of this to measure the different 





Total height to the bottom of the ear ... 50’ 0 
From the bottom of tha ear tothe crown 


of the head (not measured), about 6 6 
Length of the foot . 9 Oo 
Breadth across the front of the foot was 4 6 
Length of the great too ......00. Ste ctaibesine 2 9 

‘és of the thigh bimbo 
From the hip to the car seeescad 2H 6 
» oceyx to tho ear ......ccec0... 20 O 

wb the waist..,..cecssectssassiencs. IQ) O 
From the waist and elbow to the car l7 0 
n &rmpitto the ear wou 7 O 
Breadth across the shoulders,,..,.......... 2660 
ae See hap stent de Miia 2 6 
Length of the forefinger... sesseeeies OF G 
rs mile age. tam 6 

- ord finger... ee eee he | 

" 4th finger (istttenssia ca, & 


one is close up to it. This of course destroys 
the general effect, but the head and shoulders 
as viewed from the opposite hill impresses one 


with a trange feeling of awe. Calmly gazing 


| Sway into space, the statue fully realises the 


idea of perfect repose which the aimed 
at. One of the local legends has it ‘that M a - 
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ques}, was the scul; 

In the mame Srivana Belligola is 
crystallized * a story of bygone days. “C0 ha- 
mundariya, after having established the 
worship of this image, became proud and elated 
eb placing: this’ god) -by: his “ows ‘sathoriiy, 
at so vast an of money and laboar. 
Soon after this, when he performed, in honour 
of the god, the ceremony of Panchimrita 
Sniina(or washing the image with five li- 
quids—milk, curds, butter, honey, and sugar), 
vast quantities of these things were expended 


. in many hundred pots, but, through the wonder- | 


ful power of the god, the liquor descended no 
lower than the navel, to check the pride and 
vanity of the worsipper. Chimundariya, not 
knowing the cause, was filled with grief that his 
intention was frustrated of washing the image 
completely with this ablation. While he was in 
this situation, the celestial nymph Padmévatl, by 
order of the god, having transformed herself in- 
she eR a REE PMS op appeared, 


ling in her hand the five amritas in a Belliya- 





pe (or small silver pot) for washing the statue, 
and signified her intention to Chimunda.- 
riya, who laughed at the absurdity of this 
proposal for accomplishing what it had not 
been in his power to effect. Out of curiosity, 
however, be permitted her to attempt it: when, 
to the great surprise of the bebolders, she wash- 
ed the image with the liquor brought in the 
little silver vase. Chimundaraya, repent- 
ing of his sinful arrogance, performed a second 
time, with profound respect, his ablution, on 
which they /ad formerly wasted so much valu- 
able liquids, and washed completely the body of 


‘« From that time this place is named after the | 


silver vase (or Pelliyagola) which was held in 
Padmévatt's hand. Srévana (drimana) is the 
title of a Jain Sannyasi, and as this place is the 
residence of these Sannyasis the peo- 

ple ‘ell Brteake Belligola.""® 
It is diffigalt to fix the date of the statue. If 
the inscription exists which is referred to in the 
following extract from H. H. Wilson's Works 
(Vol. I. p. 332), then would the date be B,C. 


50 nt least, for that is the year when the king | 


“The conclosions founded on traditionary or 








historical recordar fally supported by the tes- 
| timony of mon 


the latter 
awvih ee srmeteahi nate ea 
and West of India. Most of theaeare very modern 
exception is said to exist in an imecription on a 
rock at Belligola, recording a grant of land by 
Chiimunda Réyn to the shrine of Gomatidévara, in 
the year 600 of the Kali age, meaning the Kali of 
of Varddhamfins. This inscription, therefore, if 

it exists, was written aboot fifty or sixty yeara 
before the Christian era. But it is not clear that 
any such record isin existence, the fact resting 
on the oral festimony of the head Pontiff at Bel- 
ligola: even if it be legible on the face of the rock 
it is of questionable authenticity, aa it in perfectly 
has been met with." 

The following secount of the history of this 
“piper amen a ttagpcet ae Eee 
sind thin Aincenlina of Jaina Kehottri Pindu, 
set out with his family, escorted by an army of 
infantry, cavalry, elephants, and chariots, with 
a view of visiling the god Gomatedvara (500 
bilu high) at Pidand-purd, and the 1254 other 
gods in the smaller temples scattered through- 
out the sarrounding country. Hn rowfe he 
came to GSrivana Belligola eis wipers: 
heard a good deal about the god Gomat | 
(18 bifu high). Hiei sepatred the saiaakcieel 
plea, and among other ceremonies had that of 
sprinkling the god performed. He appointed Sid- 
aa ae the malt, > comdnck 


















vidi foo pation rasiensiaegatl oft his 
caste to receive with due respect the devotess 
and pilgrims of all three castes who should 
resort to the place from Dehli, Kanakadri Svi- 


| tepurs Sudhipura, Pipipuri, Champipuri Sam- 


midagiri Ujjayantegiri, Jayanagara, 4c. For 
this purpose certain villages, giving an annual 
revenue of 196,000 pagodas, were made over to 
the temple. He fixed lA ddsanas in the four 


directions in the Chaitra month of the year 
peelings be gdbadrris 


eenplmemanenngeasti/ 


© As. Res, vol. IX. p. 966; and conf, Buchanan; Mysore, fc. vol. IIl. p. 410.—Eo. 





ed: = 


chirya to manage the affairs of the 





“ Again from Sake year 564, me Virapandya 


pointed AmAlakirti Achirys to the temple. This 





os Tee : a the 
rovi of Halebidu, Hilikere, K Gime 
Aukanshalli, 4c., built small temples at Gém; 





vanahalli, Jinnahalli, Gimatapura, and 
idenahalli. They also, in order that tho 
discontinued worship at Srivana Belligola might 
years. 

* From the Saka year 777, Bhiiva, this country 
who were Jaina Kshatri ling overthe country 
of Hayasils. Aditya, a descendant of this house, 
the beauty of the idol, paid a visit to it, and had 








"4 Afterwarda, Amillakirti Bolils made over to 


and appointed Tridimavibudhinandyichirya aa 
“ Another of the Belila kings, named Ango 
appointed Pi phachandrasddhé nt: shary to 
“ Udyiditya Belils, Vira Belila, and Gan- 
giriya Belila each continued the worship by 
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vardhana Belila gave an indm Of land yielding 
“In the Saka year 1039, Durmukhi, Betta. 


received ‘Taptamudra’ (mark of the religion) 
and thus became s convert to the Vaishnava 
religion. He then changed his name to Vish- 





Vijaya Nariyana at Vijayapora, Viraniriyana 
nahalli, transferring to these all the ‘svastyia’ 
or tndms that had been formerly given to the 


lished different kinds of Jaina indms, vis :— 
‘Agrabaras,’ ‘Ponarvarga svistyis,’ ‘Man. 
lasiigara, Chatter for the feeding of Rimiinnja- 
kiita (assembly of Riminuja sects). He gave the 
be erected to the hill of Melukita. After he 
when unable to bear the "devadrdha,” or sin 
against the gods, the earth opened, and all the 
Talnka were swallowed up. When the news 
thereof reached the king Vishnuvardhana, 
them why this thing had come to pass. The 
learned men told him it was because of the num- 
ber of Jaina temples he had destroyed. He then 





called together all castes of people aml offered 


Sinti (sserifice) and worahip to.the gods, but 
thats remedy should be songht for from the 
Jainasalone. But the king, having changed his 
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pole and aE satcicaied the pasa err 
Shubhichandrichirya to try and find a remedy. 
The priest replied, ‘Why are you come anto 
me? Are there not men of other religions ? 
Go unto them.’ Then the people of other reli- 
gions and the king said, ‘We have tried but are 
' unable to effect a remedy.’ They promised if he 
would do this thing for them, then would they 
give all their Birndn (insignia) to him, restore 
the province of 12,000 (pagodas), and continue 
the Dharma (worship) undisturbedly. They 
also said they would cause ‘Sili Sisanas’ to 
be erected to this effect. Upon this the priest 
consented and caused certain kinda of worship 
and penances to be performed. He then sent 
for 106 white pumpkins, filled them with man- 
‘rama or sacred words, and threw ono every 
day into the gap, which gradually filled up ontil 
only halfa pumpkin remained, Then the people 


of other religions gave over their insignia to 
the priest and got Sili Sisanas made, giving the | 


priest the title of ‘ Chirnkirtipanditichirya.’ 
The particulars of these circumstances are to be 


found in the Adagiiri temple. The land still 
bears the mark. Traditions of the place handed 
down from father to son corroborate the above. 
Sisanas were then erected, one at Belligola and 
one at Melukota, to the effect that both the RA. 
minujya and Jaina sects should bhenceforward 
act friendly with each other, that in case of 
worship, &c. at Belligola being interrupted, the 
Vaishnavas should maintain it by a subscription 
of one fanam per honse, and gice versa. Iniims of 
12,000 pagodas in land were given, and Chiru- 
kirtipanditichirya was entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the temple. 

“ After some time when the people of Dehli in- 
ma or Iniims were discontinued in the year 
Dbiti, 1259 of the era. This province then be 





came subject to the kingdom of Anegundi, Its 


king, Bukkuriya, set out to inspect his newly ac- 


quired province, and on arriving at Bellizola 


saw the statue and granted an inim of 3,000 
pagodas for the worship, dc. His son Sanga- 
RE IRS CRS cig 
his example and appointed i 

chirya to the silenceunia dct Gen xin 
Twelve of the descendants of Harihara Riya, 
viz : Pratips Rimadéva Rays, his son Pratips 

















Riy: likiyin Raya, and others 
who raled the coumley ie Sua? Altea 
also continued, as their ancestor Harihara Raya, 


giving an iniim of 3,000 mgodns. After these, 


Krishna Riya, a natural son of one of the above 
kings, and his son Raya and others, 
eleven descendants, who pulel £6 fifi 
up to the year Sanmya, 1531 of the Saka era, 
contributed an inim of 1,000 pagodas. 
“Inthe year Sidhirana or I Clee 
porerenone were ‘took possession of Sriranga- 
Le cusibesbaed obs seb maccdane 
ranga Raya. His son and successor was Narasn- 
raja. His son Chirwrija Vadiyar ascended the 
throne in the year of the Kaliyng 1540 and ruled 
for twelve years. In Suakla, or 1550, Chimarija 





Vadiyar succeeded and ruled the country for 


eight years. Then ImAdirija Vadiyar came to 
the throne, and governed the country for only 
two years. In Pramidi or 1562, Kanthiraya 
Narasarija Vadiyar succecded and ruled for 


| twelve years. All these five sovereigns continued 


for 51 years to allow the temple an indim 
land of 1,000 pagodas. In the year Sirvari, 


1582, Deda Devarija Vadiyar succeeded to 


the Maisur throne, and during his adminis- 
tration of fourteen years, having heard of the 
excellence of Gimatedvara, he paid a visit to 
Belligola on the 10th of the moon's increase in 
the Pushya month of the year Paridhavi, 


| 1595, gave away large sums of money, granted 


the village of Madane to the mah of Chirukirti 


of 1.000 pupils legcanbat by his predecessors. 
In the year Ananda 1597, | 

diyar succeeded. He waldiued the: consicien of 
Korala, de. and ruled with vigour for thirty. 
one years. He ‘also visited Belligols, had the 
ceremony ki’ performed, con. 

siructed « pond called Kelyini, with a pyramid. 
al tower and a prakira or wall round it, and 
repaired several ‘Chaityalayas’ or Jaina tem- 
ples, besides continuing the indms of 1,000 pa- 
godas and the village of Madane to the math. In 
Parthiva, 1627, Kanthiréva Rija, son of Chikkp 
Deva Raja, ruled the country for eight years, 
during which time both the village of Madane 
and the 1,000 pagodas inim land were still con- 
tinued to the math, whose affairs were presided 
over by the priest Chirukirtipanditachirya. Dod- 
dakrishna Raja Vadiyar ascended the throne in 
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also visited Belligola, and after causing ‘ Masta. 
kAbhishika’ and worship to be performed to the 
of Kabbal in addition to Madane, and that of 
1,000 pagodas, and « noLnted acadal 


Chikkanaballi in the year Virddhikrit or 1654, 
he ruled only for three years. After him Imidi- 
krishna Rija Vadiyar succeeded in the year 
Ananda or 1658, and during the 30 years of his 
reign he continued the charity granted by his 
predecessors, viz. land of 1,000 pagodas and the 
two villages Madane and Kabbal; he died in the 
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two villages to the math. In the year Visvi- 






| English under General Wellesley and Kallis eap. 
tured Srirangapatam on the 30th or new-moon 





= 
L hal 


day of Chaitra Sahula of the year Siddhirti 1721, 
Jeshta Bahuli of the year Siddhirti, and ap- 


| in Srirangapatam.” 





BY V. N. NARASIMMIYENGAR, BANGALUR, 


Under this head Captain J. 8. F, Mackenzie | 


mentions the Vyisana Tolu stones (Vyisa’s 
arm) at page 49 of the Indian Amfiguary Vol. 
It. I have met with several of these stones 
standing isolated near the town of Anantapiir in 
the Nagar Division. Indeed the locality bristles 
with interesting archmological remains, In the 
daily round of Vaishnava religious rites, s dloka 





“Tt is declared (by Vyisa) with arm aloft 


that there is no other éastra but the Veda, and | 


no god but Kefava (Vishnu). This is the 





a8 uncompromising foes of the Vaishnavas. 
It is exactly like the legend in which one of the 
Chile or Pandya kings, noted for his bigotry, is 
gaid to have coerced a Vaishnava sage into sign- 
ing a declaration admitting Siva's supremacy in 
the world of the gods. The declaration waa in 
this form :— 

Sivat parstaram nisti : 

There is none above Siva. 

The equally stubborn Vaishgavd, notwith. 


| standing the horrible penalty which hung over 
. him like the sword of Damocles, viz. deprivation 


of sight, ventured to add to the declaration the 
Drona masti tatah param, 
The measure Dréna is larger than that 
The allusion being a play upon the word 
Sivam, which means a small meacure. 
are worth as indicating the bitter hostility be- 
tween the rival sects of Saivig and Vaish- 
Navas. 


© With the qy here given, . re the list in Prinsep, Useful Tables (Thomas's ed.) pp, 283-3; see also 
Jachanan, Mysore, vol. LIL p. 406, of pase Ee “~ at . 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
IL—Ths Tirthankaras or Jinas. 
Continued from page 17. 


The Jaina TirthaikarasorArhantas | 


—images of one or more of whom figure in 
every temple—are twenty-four in number, each 
having his separate chinha or cognizance, uau- 
ally placed under the image, and many of them 
distinguished by the colour of their complexion, 


—aixteen being yellow, two red, two white, two | 


* blue, and two black. In the temples, however, 
the images are generally of white marble, with 


eyes made of silver and overlaid with pieces of 


glass, The following is o list of these saints, 
with the principal particulars related of 
each :— 


l. Riswantanitia or Avoirna, called also 
Nabheya, Yugadiéa, Yugadijina, 
Rishabha Deva, Kauéalika, Adié- 
vara,and Vrishabha Sena, of the race 
of [Ikshwiku, was the son of Nabhi by 
Maru-devi. In tho Adi Purdna, o Joina 
compilation ascribed to Jinasena Acharya, 


who is anid to have lived in the reign of Vi- | 


Kramiditya, but who was probably mach 
later,—Gautama the disciple of Mahavira 
relates to Srenika the king, the birth and 
actions of Vrishabha. 

According to this authority,“ Vrishabha was 
frst born as Mahdbala Chakravartt!; be. 
ing instructed in the Jaina doctrines, he was next 
born in the second heaven as Lalitdnga Deva. 
He was next bornas Vajrajangha, son of Va- 
jrabihu, kingof Utpala Eata, ao city on 
the Sitodd, one of the rivera of Mahimeru, 
Having in this existence given food to o Jaina 
mendicant, he was born as a teacher of that faith 
named Arya. From thence he returned to the 
second heaven as Swayamprabha deva, 
and was again born a prince, the son of the Raja 
of Sasinimahdnagara, by the name of § u- 
vedi. Ho again became a divinity ot Ach yn- 
tendra, presiding over the 16th Swarga or 


heaven. Ho was then born as Vajran&sbhi, | 


son of Vajrasens, king of Pundarikini- 
nagara; having obtained great purity, he was 
bornas SarvadrthasiddhiDeva, in a part 
ofthe upper world above the 16th heaven, and 
* Wilson, Mackensie Coll. Vol. I. pp. 144, 145. 
nang a : wong Bare . I 60. The twelre Chakra. 
tan fame son of Aivelens); Slt. i vibe, Mgr ah 


uatha, aod 








only twelve yojanas from the site of Moksha or 


final liberation. His next birth waa as Vrisha- 
bha the Tirthankara, the son of NAbLi 
by Maru Devi, king and queen of Sakota- 
Bagar. His incarnation was announced by the © 


fall, morning and evening for six months, of three 
hundred and fifty millions of precious stones. ! 
The goddesses Sri, Eri, Dhrit!, Kirtt!, 

Budhi, and Lakshm!, were sent by Deven - 
drato waiton Maru devi, during her preg- 


“nancy, and feed her with the food of the Kalpa, 


Devendra and all the inhabitants of every di- 
vision of the universo came to render homage. 
Devendra bathed the child with the contents 
of the tree of milk,and gave him the name of 
Vrishabha.”® 

He is represented as of yellow or golden com- 
plexion ; has the bull (Vrisha) for his chinha or 
cognizance, Chakreévari for his dsana- 
Kalpa Siitra, he was born at Kidala or Ayt- 
dhyi, towards the end of the third age. He 
was the firat king (Prathama Raja), first an- 
choret (Prathama Bhikshdkara), and first saint 
His stature, it is pretended, was 500 poles 
(dhanush); and when he was insugarated king 
his age was 2,000,000 great years (purva varsha). 
Ho reigned 6,300,000 years; and then resigning 
the empire to his sons he withdrew to a state of 
more in passing through the various stages of 
austerity and sanctity, he attained nirndaa on a 
mountain named Ashtipada, according to 
Hemiichandra the same as Kaildsa, others 
say on Satruiijaya, 3 years 8} months before the 
end of the third age. Besides his children by 
wives Sumangali and Sunanda,—by the 
former a son Bharata the first Chatravariat 
—and a daughter Brahmi; by the latter a 
recond son Bahubali, and Sundart a 
daughter. The saint had altogether a hundred 
—the 
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Siddhartha, is alec ot wollaa complexion 

he has an ape ( plavaga) for his cheractaxistic 
symbol; and Kalika is the goddess who 
serves him. His stature was 300 poles, and 
his age 5,000,000 years; he was born at Ayo- 
dbyii, and his nirvdaa took place on. Samet 
Sikhar, ten ldkhe of krérs of edgaras of years 

5. Sumart, ons of Megha and Mafii- 
gala, also of yellow c mplexion, has o curlew 
(leraubehay tox hie coguimmnos and Me htk alt 
for his Devi. He was born at Ayodhyi, lived 
4,000,000 years, and his moksha occurred also 
at Samet Sikhar, nine ldths of krérs of sdgaras 

6. Pavmarganai was son of Sridhara by 
Sueima,; born at Kausambhi, of the same 
His mark is the lotos (adja), and his Devi is 
Syima. His height was 200 poles, and his 
age 3,000,000 years. His death took place also 
on Samet Sikhar 90,000 krére of sdgaras after 
the fifth Jina. 

7. Svuranéva was the son of Pratightha 
by Prithvi, born at Bonares, of the sanie 
ene and — colour ; his 
Sweastika’ in ‘Benakeil, and 
Sdtya in Gujariti. His Devi 
was Santa, and he lived 
2,000,000 years, his nirvdaa on 
Samet Sikhar being dated 
9,000 krérs of edgaras after the preceding. 


tio poetry to Bharata, grammar to Brahmi, 
and arithmetic to Sundari. Itmay benoticed 
the Purinic lists, where Nibhi is the son of 
Agnuidra king of Jambndvipa son of Priya- 
vrata, king of Antarveds, The kings of 
various other nations also derived their descent 
from him.* The Mihitmys says VYimalava- 
hana was the first of the ancestral fathers. 
His son was Chakshushmiaia, father of 
Abhichandra, whose son Prasenajita was 
the father of Marudeva,also called Naibhi ; 
and at the end of the third spoke of the Avasar- 
piri age, the Lord of the World, through his om- 
took birth mthe womb of Nibhi's wife 

Matedevt-uhder thenamecof Rishabhs, or 
Vrighabbasena. [tis Rishabha’s image | 
sanctity to Satroijaya.t 

2. Asrraxatua was son of Jitaéatrn by 
Vijaya; of the same race and complexion as 
the first ; he waa also a native of Ayidhyi, and 
has an elephant (gaja) for his cognizance, and 
Ajitabala as his Sisana devi. His stature 
was 450 poles, and he lived 7,200,000 great 
years. His wirvdna took place on on Samet 
Sikhar or Mount Pirévanitha in West- 
ern Bengal, in the fourth age, when fifty likAs of 
kréra of oceans of years { had elapsed ont of 
the tenth Arér of krérs. 

$. Sampgava waa son of Jitari by Se- | 
nA: of the same race and complexion as Risha- 
bha; hia cognizance a horse (aiea); his Sisa- 
na—D uritari; his height 400 poles: he lived 
6,000,000 years; he was born at Siwanta, 
ldkhe of krors of sdégaras after Ajita. 

4 Apumaypana,the son of Sambars by 


yn Prinsep, Usef. Tab 232 B35 sy tg Wilson, | 
ishaw Pordna, pp. 163, 163, 1 aad ale ak “' 

veidia ols wal Ces cee ede a 

zy] which volates tothe best a 

a ee the heavens and the &e., the 

of time, observes that it is di ing | 
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into moksha or beatitude, took place 900 krérs 
of edyeras later than the seventh Tirthankan 

0. Pusurapaxta, also named Suvida, was 
the son of Supriya® by Rima: he was bom 
at Kakendrapuri, of the same race and com- 
plexion with the last; his mark isa makara or 
crocodile, and his Deviia Sutairaka. His 
stature was 100 poles, and his life lasted 200,000 
years, He was deified on Samet Sikbar ninety 
kréra of ségaras after Chandraprabha. 

10. Strata, the son of Dridharatha by 
Nandi, was born at 
Bhadalpur; of the same 
race, and with agoldencom- 
plexion: his sign isthe mark 
called Srivatsa, and his 
Sisanadevi—Aéok a, His 
stature was ninety poles, 
and his life 100,000 great 
years; his deification on Samet Sikhor dates 
nine krérs of e@garas later than the preceding. 

ll. Seevrandéa, or Sut Andawitna, was the 








son of Vishnuby Vishnoa;of the ame race | 


and complexion, born in Sindh, with a rhinoceros 
(khadgi) for his cognizance. His devi was 
Manavi. He was eighty poles in stature, and 
lived 8,400,000 common years, dying at Samet 
Sikhar more than a hundred sdgaras of years 
before the end of the fourth age. 

12. Vistievrva or Vasuripva, or VasvrisTa 
Svimt wasson of Vasupijys by Jaya; 
born at Champapuri, of the same race, with a red 
complexion, having a buffalo (mahisha) for his 
mark, and Chandi for his devi. He was 
seventy poles high, lived 7,200,000 years, and 
attained nirvdna at Champapuri fifty-four sd- 
garaa after the eleventh Jina. 

15. Vinua.a was son of K rita varman by 
S ym 4, was born at Kumpalapuri ; of the same 
race and of yellow complexion. He has a boar 

(#dkara) for his char istic, and Vidita-was 
his devi; he was sixty poles high, lived 
6,000,000 year andl waa deified on Samet Si- 

14. ANanta, or AWNANTAITTA, was san of 
Sinhasena by Suyséa or Jayasyimii, 
and born at Ayodhya. His sign in a ihieees 
(syena); his Sisana Devi was Af k uA; his 
height was fifty poles, the length of his life 
3,000,000 years, — his death nine sigaras 








fia \ha peebedtings: ‘The fellowing Wanslation 
from the Chémunda Réya Purdya respecting 
him may be given as a specimen of the legend- 


| ary hives of these hierarchs -— 


“Padmarathathe Arusu of Arishts- 


~purs,of Airivata Kehetra,inthe Mu. 


dans Mandira (or Eastern ead ai in the 
Dhats Kishanda Drips, receiving reli- 
gious instructions fromS yay amprabhaJina, 
he became disgusted with the world, and trana- 
ferring the kingdom to his son Ghanaratha, 








ting him for becoming a Tirthankar : pursuing his 
religious penance, ho quitted his body, and was 
born in the Achyula Kalpa in the Pushpotiara 
Vimdna ss Achyutendra, with a life of twon- 
ty-two sagaras, of the stature of thirty cubite, 
of subdued appetites, perfectly contented with his 
fate, with a knowledge | me far os to 
the seventh lower world, be was enjoying the hap- 


_ ‘pPinesa of that world. 


Afterwards Jayasyima Deri, the consort 
of Sithhasena Mahdérdja, of the Kadiya- 
pa Gotra,of the lineagoof IkshvAkn, the 
ruler of Ayodhydipura, in the Bharat 
Kehetra of Jambudvipa, on the lat day 
of the month Kartika, under the star Reva- 
ti, about break of day, saw the sixteen dreams, 
and also that of the elephant, entering in at her 
mouth, which ahe mentioned to her consort, who 
was in Avadijnyini, and getting the interpreta- 


_ tions of them from him, she was happy, sand 
| Saudhermen dra performing the happy cere- 


mony of descending from heaven on earth, Ach - 
yutendra became impregnated in the womb of 
the Queen, At that time on the last paella of ten 
edgaras of the term of Vimala Kirttakar, 





| when virtue had faded one-third, he waa born on 


the 12th of the dark half of the month Jyeshta, 
inder the estar Revati, in the Pushps 





| Yuga, sod sam Dh er men dire performing the 


happy worship of being born in the world, and as 
tha new-born infant was born with Ananta, 
Dayana, or illimitsble wisdom, he called him 
Ananuts Tirthaikar, and returned tohistesi- 
dence: his life was to continue for three millions of 
years, his stature 100 cubita, and his colour golden : 

hia childhood comprised a period of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand years: his reign continued for 


| fifteen hundred thousand, after whichon o certain 


day seeing & meteor fall, and cgnsidering that this 
lite would be dissclved in the same manner, be be- 





. Bo Colsbrocks,—Hemachantrn has Sagriva,—<Abhidhana Chintémant, 37 (ed. Boobtlingk and Rieu), p. 7. 
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came disgusted with the world, and Lokintiksa 
Deva gave him religious instruction, on which he 
transferred his kingdom to his son Arinjaya, 
getting into the conveyance called Sdgaredatta, 

he went to the Sayetthuka Vana, perform. 
ing six fastings, in company with 1000 Prinocs, be 
adopted a penitential lifo on the 12th of the dark 
half of the month Jyeshia, in the evening under 
the star Revati, on which he acquired the 
fourth degree of knowledge, and on the next day 
went to Ayodhyapuri to beg, and Vieshoka 
Nripa, of the colour of gold, granted alms, on 
12 years had expired, in dumb contemplation, he 
objained to the Kesaladaydee under an Aswattha 
tree in the abovementioned on the last 





day of the dark half of the month Chaitra, in the | 
evening under the star Revatl; Soudherms rho 
| for one month in this state and with this wiah, he 


Indra performed the bappy ceremony of be- 


coming a Kevaladnyant, and giving him the 1008 


virtuous names, he returned. 
He bad 52 Ganadhoras from Jayadhima 
downwards, 
1,000 
30,000 
4,032 
5,000 
8, O00 
5,000 
2,00,000 
1,068,000 


200,000 Sravanas. 

400,009 Srivokas, 

Devrasand Devis, without nomber. 

Quadrupeds and birds without namber. 

With all these, inculeating religious morala in 
tke world for 12 years leas than seven hundred and 
fifty thousand years,in Ary a Kahetra, after 


Purvadharas. 

Sitkahmkaras, 

Avadijnyanis. 

EKevalia. 

Vioriurdis. 

Manapariyagoyini!. 

Vadis, 

Aryakaras from Survasi down- 
wards. 


which coming to Sumeru Parvrat,and leav- | 


ing his Samopascranam, and in company with 
0) Munia remaining in the Prathama Yuga for 
one month, on the first quarter of the night, of 
the last day of the dark half of month Chaitra, un- 
der tho star Revatl Ananta Bhattés ka 
obtained beatituda and Saudherma Indra 


dancing with happiness, he returned to bis dwell- 
ing. 


The Story of SuprabhatheBalsadevaand | 


Purushottama the Viaudera, the de 
scendanta of Srimad Anant& Tirthas- 
kar:— 

Suehens, the king of Padmapurs, in 
the BharataKshetra,in Jambuadripa, 
had 500 consorta: the state queen was called 





PriyaénandaDovt, with whom he enjoyed 
every felicity. One day Chandrabhtsha- 
na,th Adhipatiof Mainyn deda, coming 


| to this city from motives of friendship, saw the 


queen and fell deeply in love with her, and made 
him. The king (Sushena) became very much 
grieved at thia misfortune, and esid, 1 om really 
unfortunate, and have not performed any virtuous 
action: he then forsook the werld, and ‘after re- 
maining some time thus, he went one day to Sre- 
yameaGanadhar, and obtained from him the 
state of an ascetic, and performed the penance of 
Simhavitririta, and wishing aa the accomplish- 


ment of his penance, that he might be reborn in 


his next birth, with so much beauty that he might 
be admired by all who saw him, and that there 
should be none to oppose his authority : 





quitted his body, and was born in the Sahasrdra 
Kalpa as a god (Deva) and enjoyed every felicity 


there for 18 sdgarca of years, 


Afterwards Mah& Balsa, the Arasu of 


Ananda pura in the eastern hemisphereof Ja m- 


badvipa, becoming disgusted with the world 


| wentto Prajapdlana Jaina, and obtained 


the rules of saceticiem from him, and performed 
the penance of SimAavikririta, and in the perfect 
state of a Sanyasi quitting his earthly frame: he 
was born in the Sahasrdra Kalpa, the pleasures 
and happiness of which world he enjoyed for 18 
edgarae of years. 

Soma Prabha Baja, having descended from 
the Mahendra Kalpa, ruled over Dvararti- 


patana, sitanted in the Bharata Kshetra in 


Jambudripa, with s life of 42,000 years: his size 
Jayarati, who on o certain night dreamt an 


Mah& Bala Cherra was born to her by the 
name of Suprabha, and to another of hia con- 
sorts named Sitd, Susena Cherra was born 
by the name of Parushottama, they were 
both surnamed Baladeva and Visudeva, 
the former waa of a white colour, and the latter 
of a blue colour; thes were each of the height of 


performed the Pari Nirvdra Kalydna Pujd, and | 50 yards, their lives were to last for five hundred 


thousand years, and they were ruling over the 


| kingdom of their father, 


In- course of time Midhu Eaitabha, the 
kingof Varinasi PatanaintheKisi Deda, 
bat they being unwilling to pay tribute, drove 
away the ambassadors, whose sovereign on hear- 


| bis army and came to give them battle: on meet- 


ing be flong his chakra at Purushottam a, 
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which so far from hitting him, came and stood 
near him: Porushottsama then picking up 
the chakra in hia tarn, flung it of Midhao 
Esitabha who was slain by it; after which he 
became Adhipati of three Khandas, and ruling 
over the kingdom for some time, Purushot- 
tama on his dissolution, leaving his body, his 
eon] went to hell, but Supra b ba after the desth 


of his brother being much grieved, went to Soma-— 
prabha EKevali, and received initiation from him, | 


and acquiring the state of a Kevali, he obtained 


beatitude. Madhu Kaitabha also after his | 


death went to hell,® 
15. Duanwa was sonof Bhinuby Su- 


vrata, and was bornst Ratnapuri: character- | 


ized by the vajra or thunderbolt: his devi was 
KandarpA; he was forty-five poles in sta- 
ture, and lived 1,000,000 years: he was deified 
four edgaras after the fourteenth Jina. 

16. Sawrtwas the son of Vidvasena by 
Achira, born at Hastinipur; he has the 
Sdsana was Nirvanol; be was forty poles in 
stature, lived 100,000 years, and died two ed- 
garas later than the preceding. + 

17. Kouwrav was the son of Siira by Sri, 
was also born at Hastinipur. His Sisana was 
Bali; hig cognizance is a goat (chhdza); his 
height waa thirty-five poles, and hin life 95,000 
years. His nirvina is dated in the last palya 
of the fourth age, 
Sudaréans — 
by Devt; his 
mark is 





wasDhirint: his stature was thirty poles, 


his life lasted 84,000 years, and his ir. 
vina waa 1,000 kréra of years before the next 
Jina. 


19. Muattr was son of Kumbha by 


Prabhivati; of the sama race with the 


© Wilson, Mackeneis Coll, vol. L, pp. 148-158. 
Tha life of this Fino fe the chccl' et © cocsmate wock 


‘being a waterjar (ghafa); he was born at 


Mithilé, and his Sisana Devi was Dharana- 


priya; be was twenty-five poles high, lived 


of Sumitra by PadmA, of the Harivaiia 
zance, and NaradattA for his dovi; his 
of the fourth age: 

21. Nit was son of Vijaya by Vipra; 
born at Mithili, of the race of Ikshviku; 
his Sisans, Gandhirt Devi. His stature 
PEN TCT Moc Poeun 
584,000 years before the expiration of the fourth 


22. Newt, or Armaravem, was the son of 
King Samudravijaya byhis queen Siva; 
with the conch (sankha) for his symbol, and 
Ambika for his Sisana Devi. The Kalps 
Sadtra says he was born in Srivan, the first month 
of the rainy season, under the oonstellati 
Chaitra, at Sériyapuri, which Stevenson sup- 
poses to be Agra, but which is gene be- 
lieved to have been atownin Kathidwid. It is 





| Erishnoas was also of superhuman strength, 


and waa able to blow » large conch from which 
blast, One day Neminiths saw it lying-on the 
he dook it up and blew such o blast upon it aa 
quis alarmed Krishna who began to enquire 
who it was that could blow upon his dankha? 
him and tell him as he was grown upto manhood 


F 











May, 1873.) 


he ought to marry. At first he refused, but 
after a deal of reviling and reproaching he con- 
sented, and Krishna selected for him RA jt- 
mati the daughter of Ugrasena of Gir- 
n ir —whose palace is atill shewn, being a ruin 
near the Junigadh fort beside the Bhum- 
riyo kuo. When the wedding day came and 
Neminitha approached Junigadh, he saw a flock 
of sheep and herds of cattle collected to be 
sacrificed for the people that had assembled to 


celebrate the wedding ; the sheep were bleating — 


piteously, and, struck with pity for them and the 
vanity of human happiness, and to save the lives 
of so many animals, he resolved to become an 
ascetic, gave up the world, and retired into the 
Girnir hills, followed by his intended bride, and 
there they both led a platonic life. The place 
on the Ujjinta peak where he is said to have died 
is considered s-cred, and has a chatfri erected over 
it where his pagld or footprints are shown. 
Kijimati resided in a gupha or cave to the 
south-west of the Neminitha Chatiri.* 

-" He became an aseetic at the age of three 
hundred, at Dviraki (Magadhi Baravavie). He 





lived seven hundred years as an ascetio,—in | 


alls thousand years. He was only fifty-five 
dars an imperfect ascetic."+ The date of his 


death was 84,000 years before the close of the | 


fourth age. To him the mango-tree is sacred. 

23. Piréva or Pinévaniramat waa son of 
King Afvasena by Vami or Bima 
Devi; of the race of Ikshwiknu : figured witha 


blue complexion, having « hooded snake (#esha- | 


phani) for his cognizance, and is often re- 
presented as sitting under the expanded hoods 
ofa snake with many heads, moch like the go- 
called Niiga figures at Ajanta and elsewhere. 

enemy Kamatha caused a great rain to fall 
upon him; but the serpent Dharanidhara 
came, and,sas Seve nigari,oversha owed 
his head as with achiaira. In the Satrudjaya, 


ahitmya Dharaga the Naga king is re- 





ya Jains priest, agrees with that a 
pa Satra, p. 8: In the Titara Purdaa 
gi the Southorn Jatoas Krishna i styled T rik hand 6 
SEA RE Tomy Lh Tae Ay 
“E'" The life of thle celebrated Hie,-he.wen pechage the 
pene mt who was perha 
Pin founder of the sect, is the wubject of a poem entitled 
Partvanthe Chetan’ Couette, Bisa saad 


TL 218; Aviat. Res, vol. IX. p. 309. It was written by 


in the , 
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presented ax approaching to worship Piréva 
found meditation, at Sivapnrt in the Kandim- 





(phone) over himasan umbrella, From this the 
town obtained the name of Ahichhatrd.§ His 
Sasanadevi was Padmavatt. He was born ai 
Bhelipurdé in the suburbs of Varinasi 
(Benaires) ; married Pra bhivattthe daogh- 


ter of King Prasenajita;and, according to 


the Kalpa Sitra, “adopted an ascetic life, with 


of age, and for eighty days he practised auste- 


rities before arriving at perfect wisdom, He 
lived after this seventy years leas eighty days, 
his whole term of life being o7e hundred years, 
after which he obtained liberation from passion 
and freedom from pain. He wore one garment, 
and had under his direction a large number of 
male and female ascetics."' His death took 


Place two hundred and fifty years before that of 


the last Tirthaikara (i. ¢., p. c. 777). He died 
while, with thirty others, performing a fast on 
the top of Mount Sammeya or Samet Silchar. || 
24. Vanonamisa,also called Viexa, Man i- 
Vina, VarvpaaMinarran Hv, &c., and sur. 
named Charama firthakrit, or last of the Jinas, 
and emphatically Sramana or the saint. He 
was the eon of Siddhartha by Triéala, € 
of the race of Ikshvaka and family of Kaéyapa ; 
born at Chitrakot cr Kundagrima, and described 
asofa golden complexion, having the lion (sinha) 
as his cognizance. His Sisana was Sidd ha- 
yika devi. His life is the subject of the 
Kalpa Sutra, which professes to have been com- 


| posed by Bhadrabahu Syami of Anan- 


dapura, now Bidnagar, in the reign of Dru- 
vasena, 990 years after the death of Mahavira, 
—t, ¢. a. Dp. 454. 

Mshivira's paternal uncle was Suparéva, 
his elder brother Nandivard hana, his ais- 
ter (mother of Jamili).Sudaréan ad. His wife 
was YasSdi, by whom he had a daughter named 
Anéjjaand Priyadaréan&, who became 





ob SB Saree ent 
© See the stacy of ‘bets in Max Mallers Hise. Sonsh 


udama, 2nd ed. p. 99 (Let ed 
also an nocount of his fe io Tt Wie Werke wilt, 
PP- 





p- 
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the wife of Jamil. Hig father and mother 
ilied when he was 28 years of age; and he con- 
tinned for two yeara afterwards with N andi- 
vardhana: he then departed to practise 
austerities, which he continued twelve and a 
half years as a sage only in outward disguise : 
asa Digambara “ he went robeless, and had no 
vessel but his hand.” Finally he became an 
Arhat, or Jina, worthy of universal ado- 
ration, omniscient, and all-seemg; and at the 
aie of seventy-two years he became exempt from 
all pain forever. This is said to have occurred 
at Pawipurt or Pipipuri near Rija- 
griha at the court of Hastipala, three 
and a half months bafore the close of the fourth 
age or Dukhamad Sukhamd in the great period 





named avasarpiat, “On the night on which | 
the adorable ascetic here was delivered from | 
pain, Gotama Indrabhiti, the chief of 





sieht eg sake ena Gal ta ae remaaed 


cot asunder, and attained infinite, certain, and 
supreme intelligence, and perception.” This 
event the Gujarit Jainas date 470 before the 
Samvat of Vikrama, i. ¢. 8. ¢c.526°; othera ap- 
parently 512 years before Vikrama, or B. oc. 
569+ ; the Jainas of Bengal 580, and those of 


latter dates to n. c. 502 and 539 respectively. § 
Adiawara, Sinti, Nemi, Paréwa, and Vira, the 
first, sixteenth, and last three Tirthsikaras are 


regarded as the principal jinas : iia more | 





"frequently mentioned than the others, and their 


statues are More numerous. 
Besides the Tirthaikaras of the present (Ara- 
sarpiat) cycle of the world's duration, they 


reckon also twenty-four each of the past and 
fature (Uisarpinf) renovations or cycles. He- 


machandra gives the maser ce ne ee 





Sumatih4Sivagati Schaiv“Astigo tha *Nimié- 
varah | 


7 Anilo'*Vaéodhara khyah@Kritirgho the” Jine- 


b | | 
‘Svayamhprabha dcha’Sarvinabhitir"Deva’Sru- 


*Pedhilab*PottilaéchipiSatakirti écha'!Suyra- 
tah || 


| “Amamo nish™Kashiyaécha nish“Pulako tha 
Maisur 607 before Vikrama, ¢ but probably by | ir’ Man we , 
mistake for the Saka era, which would bring these | 1 





Yasodharah | ; 

™Vijayo™Malla Devan“chAnantavirya jécha™ 
Bhadrak rit | 

Evam ih ei cls dino jinottamah ||* 





THE LEGEND OF RISHYA SRINGA. 
BY V. N. NARASIMMIYENGAR, BENGALOR. 


In one of the deepest and most romantic glens 
of the Maisiir Malnad, formed by the buttresses 


of the Western Ghits, is nestled the shrine of 
Srifigesvara of Kiggn. The locality is extreme. | 


ly picturesque, and the habits and customs of 
the inhabitants are very primitive. The soil is 
rich, and, though thinly scattered, the peasants 
are by no means over-indnstrions, The produc- 


* Conf. Stevenson, Kalpa Siétra, pp. 83, 90, 91, 92, o6. 
+ Prinsep’s Ueeful Tables (1838), p. 166. 

tT Kalpa Sitra, pref. p. iii. 

iter Catr. MaAdé. p. 12. 

© Abhidhina Chintimani, 54—70. In other lista, the 
Sth, th, and 1th of the Past Age are styled Sridatts, 





tions are among the most valuable, consisting of 


- Supiri, cardamoms, rice, de, Territorially, the 


village of Kigga is in the Koppa Taluka of 
the Nagar Division. There is a tradition at- 
tachiae to this shrine to the effect that no 
drought will ever approach within 12 givadis™ 
of the god. In seeking the origin of this tradi- 
ee ne eee ee bee eae 
Srisvimni, and Sriastage, and the affix ji is usually sdded to 
each. yon sh fd yt 2 Sd 
eames bre cen tase ie 


niiths, Sel M he, and Srijinadewa. See Briggs, Cities 
of Gajanbahaee:s 2a. 


ME ian! ts siapaily lmown to be about Lf English 
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was his own flesh and blood, and conveyed it to 
his Aérama, where he brought the child up, 


Tt is searcely necessary to remark that the | 
The temple is built close to the eastern base of 
the Western Ghats, and as their gigantic peaks 
intercept and appropriate the precious burden 
ofthe clouds during the S. W. monsoon, the 
locality happens by a simple natoral law to be 
hood, with a view to enhance their own imp»rt- 
ance and gains, have turned the natural pheno- 


menon to their own advantage, clothing it with 
a religious and supernatural garb, 


‘Vibbiindaka Muni, son of Kiaéyapa, son of | 
ds his abode, 


Kasyapa, who was the son of Marichi Brahma, 
consulted his father as to the choice of the 


best place for tapas, and was directed to the 


spot in which the river Tniigabl runs in 
three different directions. Vibhindaka there. 
upon went in search of such a place, commenc- 
ing from the source of the river, and after pass- 
ing various tirthas and holy spots, arrived at 
Srifigapara (modern Srifigéri), and identified it 
with the locality ordained by his Koly father. from 
the Tungabhadra there making three different 
sweeps in its course. The Rishi here perform- 
ed the rite of tapas rigorously for three thousand 
years, and its severity (lit. jvdla, flame) pene- 


trated Indra’s heaven and seriously disturbed 


its denizens. They ina body complained of it 
to their ruler, Indra, who directed one Chitra. 
sina to interrupt the fiery fapas of Vibhin- 
daka. Chitraséna thereupon conveyed Indra's 


behests to Urvaéi (the head of celestial frail | 


beauties), who then went to the Rishi’s Aérama 


orhermitage. The ascetic was then absorbed in 


diyiina or contemplation. Towards evening 
(pradésha) Vibhindaka wentto bathe in the river, 
and was deeply smitten with the celestial nymph 
whom he encountered on the road. He after. 
wards proceeded to the river, and performed 
his ablations. About the same time a doe came 
the washings of the sacatic. The animal imme. 
diately became great with young, and in time was 
dehvered of a human male child, with the un- 
usual addition of two horns like those of the deer. 
The mother ran away directly after, and Vibhin- 

| who arrived at the river-side about that 
time, heard the wailing of the infant. By second 





sight (divya jadnam) he perceived that the child _ 


* The Rimiyana has Lomapida — Ep. 





the spot, and blessed the boy, investing him 


| with the varam, or power of destroying fn. 





‘Once upona time, when Rémapida* Mahirija 
was ruling the kingdom of Anga, it was over. 
taken by an unusual drought of twelve years’ 
doration, and the people were in great suffering, 
no food. or drink being procurable for men or 
cattle. At this juncture: the divine Rishi Sanat. 
kumira, who has the privilege of visiting the 
earth whenever the fancy seizes him, went to sew 
the afflicted country and its unfortunate ruler. 
He was duly received by the Raja, and informed 
him thut if the young Rishya Srifiga, son of 
Vibhindaka Muni,+ conld be induced to visit the 
country of Anga, it would get rain in abundance, 
and regain its naual prosperity. Rdmapdida 
(hare-footed) could make nothing of this infor- 
mation, and consulted all the wise men in his 
dominions on the subject. They referred to their 
sacred books, and told him that the Agrama of 
Vibhindaka was situated on the banks of the 
Tuiigabhadra river, which was in the southern 
direction. The advisers moreover expressed 
their own inability to bring Rishya Srifiga to 
Anga, but suggested that the Raja should em- 
ploy dancing-girls of surpassing beanty to allore 
the young Rishi to the desired place. Acting 
upon this practical suggestion, Homapada sent 
several lovely women of equivocal character, 
with large supplies of scenta, cloths, jewels and 
wealth, and directed them to conduct Rishya 
Srifiga to his capital, by every means in their 
power, whether fair or foul. They at first esta. 
blished a depSt at a place called Nirvé, and, 
taking advantage of Vibhiindaka’s absence from 


‘ticated young Rishi in the’ pleasures of th, 


world, escaping from the certam malediction of 
+t Conf. Max Muller, Hist, Sansk. Die p. deh —Ep, 
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a 
the father to their own retreat.at Narv’.® The 
enchanted. ! 
chanters the object which prompted their on- 
guiling pictures of the wealth and beauty of their 


own country, and invited him to go with them | 


to enjoy the same. The young Rishi was com- 
pletely overcome by the artifices of these deluders, 
and consented. Taking advantage of the fa- 
ther's absence at the river-side, the dancing- 
girls took Rishya Srifiga with them and started 
for Angadééa. In the mean time the long- 
withheld rains descended upon that country, 
and there waa soon joy, plenty, and prosperity 
in it, Rémapida took a large retinue about 
halfway and met Rishya Sriiga, and conducted 
him to his capital, where every honour and 
worship was paid to him. Some time after, the 
Mahiraja praising the Rishi very much, offered 
to give him his danghter, Santadévi, in aaa 
riage, and the offer was accepted, The wedding 
came off with due pomp and éclaf, and the 
happy bridegroom dwelt for some time in the 
country of hia adoption. 
‘About thia period, Daéaratha, king of Ayo- 
dhya, was in deep distress from the absence of 
an heir to his throne. Narada paid him o visit, 
and, divining the cause of his host's dejection, 
ulvised him to invite to his court the Muni Rish- 
ya Srifiga, who would bring about the realiza- 
tion of his wishes. Dasaratha did accordingly, 
and Rishya Sriiga conducted a yajna (sacrifice) 
called Putra Kameshti in which the god Agni 
came out of the sacrificial fire, and handing a cup 
of Paramdnna (Péyasa), told the Raja to distri- 
bute its contents among his wives, whereby he 
would get four sons, named Rima, Lakshmana, 
Bharata, and Satrughna.T The god thereupon 
vanished out of sight. Daéaratha followed the 
directions of Agni, whose prophecy was duly ful- 
filled. Rishya Srifiga soon after returned to his 








father’sold Aérama, butdidnotfindhimthere. His | 


father's disappearance afflicted him very much, 
whereupon Vibhindake emerged from the Lings 
of Malahinisvara. The son was overjoyed, 


paid him due reverence, and asked him where | 


he conld best-conduct fapes. Vibhindaka re- 
ferred him, however, to Mahi Vishnu, who was 
living in the Sahyadri hills. Rishya Sriiiga was 





© The RimAyana = aie Visa endian 
aod climbing Tein eal ta, Uoels boat. Bee Whee 
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young man one day asked his en-— 


upon him with the object of swallowing him up. — 
The holy man thereupon threw a drop of weter | 


what heshoulddo. Rishya Sritga directed him 
to go to Sarvedvara (a Lingam so called), and 
(salvation). seat 
‘Nextday Rishya Srifiga proceeded to the Sah- 
to go to an incarnation of Siva, called Chandra 
Sékhara, at the foot of the Sahyidri mountam, 


“The Rishi went to the spot indicated, and peered _ 


Hence the place is called Kigga, from Kig- 


formed fapas, and Chandra Sékhara appeared 
before him and asked what he wanted. Rishya 
himself within his (Rishya Srifga’s) soul. Ac- 


| Srifiga, whose name also became celebrated in 


the world.’ 

Although this spot is not exactly on the bank 
ofthe Tuiigabhadra, still the Purinas. say so, 
as the rivers Nandini and Nalini flow respec- 
tively from the left and right of it, and join the 
Tuigabhadra at Nemmar. 

It will be perceived from the foregoing that. 
the interested Brihmans have woven  marvel- 
from the Skinda Purdea, A portion of the 
aame is related, in somewhat different language, 
110 to 113.) Also in the Rémdyana Bélahbinda 
(chapters 9 to 17). 
there are at present well cut representations in 
relief of the manner in which the privileged. 
Rishya Srifiga was conveyed from the quiet of his 
father's hermitage by the creatures who were 
panying cut is a copy of the one In the temple 
OT Coad Whede, Hid’ Tea, VoL, TL pp 21, 92.—Ee, 
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of GiopAlnnvdnalta D@vendehal{i and fitty ropeo> 
senta all similar sculptured figures. The Rishi 
is represented with a deer’s head! 


Nirvé is still a village, and goes by that name. | 


It is about 12 milea from the shrine at 


mirror, that the ‘aequadities ir sebetaaeutans 
nothing Joos than the actasl avathre:of Hive, his 
consort, and his bull! 

in the vicinity. The shrine is largely endowed 


which is itself about 6 miles from Srifigér?, the | with lands, partially free from government re- 


seat of the great Sankariichirya, 

It only remains to say that the Linga in the | 
temple isa long cylinder, over three feet above — 
ground, and some part of it must besides be | 
rough, and the credalous are asked to believe, 


with the aid of the light reflected from a large — 


Tits surfiee is | 


venue. It would be difficult to find lovelier and 
more enchanting scenery than that which the 
| teaveller suddenly comes upon in these re- 
gions. 

The Tufigabhadra above referred to is only 
the Tuitigi—far above its confluence with the 
Bhadra. 





HINDU PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK, AND GREEE PRONUNCIATION OF 
HINDU WORDS, 
HY De. A. WEBER, BEBLIN. 
Translated from the German by E. Rehateek, MC.E. 


Tt is well known that in consequence of Alexan- 
der’s campaigns the Greeks, for a considerable 
time, maintained close retations with India. Greek 
sovercigns reigned during more than two centn- 
ries in the north-western provinces of India, and 
even far down in Western India; Greek ombas- 
sadora were sent to the courts of Hindu kings; 
Greek merchants, Greek art and acience, influenced 


Hindu life directly, partly from the Panjab and | 
partly through Alexandria. Thia influence was — 
undoubtedly more considerable than 19 usually | 
supposed; it extended itself not mevely to practical — 


branches, e.g. to the coining of money,* to archi- 
tecture, to dramatic representations, *o astrono- 
mico-astrological notions, &c., but also to purely 
mental! divisions of knowledge,t such as the trans- 
mission of various western narratives, fablea, tra- 
ditions, and other legendary or religious matters. 
In return for this, various Indian materimlas as well 
as intellectual products found their way through 
commerce from the East to the West ; but although 
the influence of the West upon India may have 
dominated in pre-Christian times, it seems, on the 
other hand, that in post-Christian ones (exceptions 
of course also existing) Hindu influence upon the 
Weat had conversely a stronger current. Many 
posseasions which had originally come to the 
Hindus from the West now again migrated back, 
but in the new shape which they had meanwhile 
assumed in India. 


Thus it could not fail to happen that numbers of | 


trate King of Palibothre, to whom, in the first century of 





India, and conversely many Indian ones came to 
the West. Now, the form in which they appear 
in both localities boars the stamp of the promuu- 
ciafion of the time, and may therefore throw o 
certain light thereon; that light cannot of course 
be rery decisive, inasmuch as in general but very 
scanty auxiliary means, ¢. 7. legends on coins in 
the imperfect and difficult Aryan characters, are at 
our disposal; and further, because in the recep- 
tion and subsequent transmission of foreign 
vocables their phonetic valuca were retained merely 
in a general way, while at the same time they suf- 
fered considerably both from popular etymological 
assimilation to worda current in the vernacular, 


and from unintentional deterioration in the mouths 


of the unlearned. 
I desire the following data concerning this sub- 


| ject to be considered merely as a first attempt 


waiting for, and in need of, being supplemented in 


many ways. It is hoped that the systematic ex- 


eavations begun lately in India in the ancitnt 
Greek dominions will produce o rich harvest of 


 coin-legenda, and will bo lucrative also in other 
| analogous respects. Moy » propitious ater guide 


viet dc ake expedition lately started to thoae 
ocalities onder Cunningham's skilful direction, and 
may thereby the conception of a Corpus in- 
scriptionum Indicaram, excontable only 
in India, appear eo feasible to the leading powers 
of the Indian Government that this pium deside- 


rium, so long and painfully felt in scientific circles, 











aha tesa 
‘$ieud of the Hiclinneswad esteesaed Unsv echanen (Lmmgn, 
Ind. Alt. K. IL 364.) 


L4t 


l, GREEK NAMES AND WORDS AMONG HINDUS. 

Firat of all I mention the names of the Greco- 
Bactrian kings contained in the above-mentioned 
coim-legends deciphered by Prinsep, Las- 
sen, Raoul Rochette, Wilson, Tho- 
mas, Cunningham, Dowson, Rajen- 
draldls Mitra and others, inconnection with 
whatever elac may here be available bearing on 
historical personages, &c., from confemporaneous 
documents, i.e, the inscriptions of Piyadasi and 
those from the period of the Indo-Skythian kings.® 
Here it is to be kept in mind that the language of 
the documents in question is a kind of PAli, or 
rather Prikrit, and that therefore its words 
are influenced by the peculiar phonetic lawa of 
this stage of the language, which, among other 
things, does not admit of ai, ax, and, as a rule, of 
no group of consonants which does not consist of 
homogeneous msonanta, Alans the terminations 
of the names, mostly staniing in the genitive 
form, were obliged to conform to the Indian dle- 
clension, whereby they underwent many changes 
and degradations. 

Tnitial a usually remains unchanged, thus :— 
Alikasunari (F Akcfavipos), Antikona and Antiyoka 
in the inscriptions of Piyadasi, Akhahiyasa— 
Apyefin, Agathukla yasr—Ayaboyheove, Ayasg— 
Afov}, Ayilishasa—AQsoovt, Alimakhasa—Avri- 
paxou, Atiruiddrasa—Apritepov, Antialikidasa— 
Avriahedav, Apaladatasa—Amohho8erov, Amilasa— 
Apvrrov, arfamisiyaza (of the month dereuicioe), 
apiraena (? of dre\Aauoe), 

In the same manner a medial a remains 80, 
as, besides in the abore, also in Maga in the in- 
scriptions of Piyadasi, in Epadrasa—Emavdpou, 
Eukratidasa —Evepariiov, Hipastratasa—'Ieroarpa- 
tov, Koliyapaya—KadAcorns, Menadrasa, Minan- 
ht#at—Mevayipov, Patalavatasa—Qarradeovros, Spa- 
lirieasa—2mradipurovt, Stratan—rparaves, stratega 
a tof: Pawemasa (of the month wayeyos) teaf- 
tikasa (? of € ‘). 


‘SPPCars a4 6 in 





formayasa—'Epumeov, Heli» 


yakleyara— Hiwcheou, Menadrasa, panemasa; 


Pilashinasa—@aroferov, Peliphasa,—Terehor-— ns 
a in Agothuklayasa, Akhahiyasa, arlam tsiyagd. 
‘is always represénted by i, thus Ajilishasa, 









See Tribnet's Amer, and Oriental Record, Juno 1871p thy 
¥ Aso Skythian name thisstrictly belongs further on, t: 
Pp. oe 
L : » im this portion of Indin at least, the : 
dian‘e teal an checnred promoncinti uenrly alta, 
©. With this circ oe it agrees that Panini, who 
was precisely’ of Lt menhons double 


tronapcation of a, one open and the other close, 
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| Diyamedasa, 





(Mar, 1873, 


Antikona, Anfiyke, Diansiyara — Aurvewn, Di 


hierar de apo re o bee i—o8 6 iy 
Piyadasi; Agathaklayosa ;—in in the rales abc ve :- 











ai a 4 : 
oe 


1 appears throughout as¢, ag in Miyhatey 


? —_ Lids HOY 
w ia transcribed by o in Jol ae 

a“ appears a9 ai (7) in daisisasa (facsimile want- 
ed); ao as aya in Turamaya, Hermayasa, as ae 
in apiraesa (? facsimile wanted). bx: 

oo Bppears as o in Yond|| of Piyadasi— eo as 
ava in Patalavatasa, ) 

av is represented by dor rather oin Miaea or 
Moasa (and even as Afogasa)—Mavov,—a by ou 
in E-nkratidasa, . 4 

With reference to the consonants, there is to be 
noted the representation of— 

(by j in Johilasa, by y in Ayasa, Ayilisasa, 





€ by sh in Pilashinasa, by és (F) in teattika, 
é by th in Agathubklayasa, 


¢ by p in Pilishinasa, by ph in Teliphasa, 

x by kin Antiyoka, by kk in Alhabiyasa, Ati: 
makhasa,—the groupe ch, Pp, orp, oT, ow, Bre 
preserved in Heliyak dg asd, 
Ewkrafidasa, Stratasa, stratega, artamisiya, 
Spalirisasa ;—Ax is represented by Lik in Abia 
hikidese ;—+ia now and then omitted (probably only 
graphically, by omission of the hook over 


it) be- 


fore +, 8, as Afimakhaea, Menadrasa;—of the 
initial er only the + remains in’ Twramaya;—& 


of r for | in Tura. 
Can certainly be 
er, bat in the 





(nearly Maga),—substitution 

Let us now turn to the words 
pointed out in Hindu Literatars. 
adduced above, the only one that 
shown in it isthat of Monand 


| form Milinds,—namely in the PAli-texts of 


af 
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iiiciwabiwwea! Baadbisie: at the same time with | 
him also the name of his birth-place and capital | 
Alasand@(or-sadda),i. ¢. Adefartpea ix men- 
tioned. Possibly also, as Laseon asgumes, the 
name of the Mlechha—or rather Piradi- 
ka-king Megha which occurs in the drama Mudrd- 
rdkshasa, contains a reminiscence of the old royal 
title peyar SooiAevs, because, although this drama 
itself ia comparatively modern, the author of it 
may probably have drawn the materials for it from 
ancient sources, and the name Basili (i.e. doubt- 
less Sarevs) actually occurs, according to Schief- 
ner," among the northern Buddhistsa. As I have 
also already ventured further to surmiset+ that the 
royal name Jaloka, Jalaukas in the Kash. 
mir chronicle ia referable to eheveor, it is further 
possible also that their Amita, Amitiba, is 
connected with Ayerrar, The buildings of Asura 
Mays immortalized in the Mahdbhdrata reminds 
us of the edifices of Uroldeuans, and the former 


moreover has perhaps inherited only from — 


OroAcuaor the astronomer a portion of his later 
reputation as a teacher of astronomy, just as also 
finally the powerful Yavana king Kaserumant, 
in the Mahdbidrata, doubtless represents only a 
faded reminiscence of the eaeap of post-Chris- 
tian centuries,t transformed by a fanciful popular 
etymology. 

Two of the shove names are preserved to ns, 
perhaps in o direct translation, Apollodotos 
namely as Bhagadatta,§ and Demetrios, os 
Dattd&mitra,| the firstappearing in the Mahid- 
bAdrata, a3 a Yavana king, and the second as a 
Sindhu-Sauvira king. Of the Roman age there is, 
strangely enough, besides the name Romaka,§ 
nothing but the word dindra—denarius. Whether 





thatert in Ebn Haukal is referable to crarqpor or | 


rerpa-, or, according to Dowson's recently ex 





Hew een ae oe 
dissertation 1 the Kimdyona, p. 85. [Ind 
Antig gos a 240.) a x pes 
tT Ind. Shissen, p. 88; ei Jalaskes | fog and ka- 
scramant,” but little enitable 
Las 


wen ri pitta Saat Binge ke tran | He 


pete = caremers vata at Maya cage AL gee 
recoguised aa pebtical tendencies 
ol eT Vou Gulsckmid’s supposition. Comp. | 





ae ee eat nt) 


Pressed opinion, has nothing to aon with Greek, 
remains undecided. In dramma the word 8payy9 
was preaerved down to late times. 

The words khatina, bridle—yadisos, and muriniga 
(in the Malvarsoand Makdbhdrata) a mine-shaft— 
evpty€, refer probably to bellico-political relations 
with the Greeks. Here I recall to mind also my 
surmise (Ind. Stud. IX. 380) concerning the re- 
markable statement of the Pdsiniyd Sikshd, y. 6, 
on the salutation of the Surdshtra women (Sau- 
rdéshfrikd ndrf): ara according to one andtakra 
ought to be Khera, or rather that itis to be 
borrowed from the second hemistich, and that 
therein » reference to the Greek salutation yaige 
is to be sought.* 

Not so much to political as to commercial rela- 
tions the words kastira—sorcirepos,t kasturi— 
kacruprior, katigu—aeyypor, meld ink—pedag, eninited 
samida—oepdadict, Hind. mulra—podvSos § are 
indebted for their acceptance. Esop’s fables are 


| probably responsible for the two words 


lopdka— 
Ghewrgt and kramelaka—eopydos, both of them 
connected with Hinda words or rather roots. The 
most numerous appropriations belong to the as- 
tronomico-astrological domain. In the first place— 
aa already observed, by Astra Maya—who, 
according to later traditions, lived in Homakapura 
—is possibly meant Orokepawr the author of the 
Almagest; further by Manittha perhapia Ma- 
veGwr the author of the Apotelewmafa ig to bo un- 


| derstood ;/) at all events by Paulida wo Davdor 


is meant —probably Paulus Alexandrinus, in 


| whose Eteaywyy almost all the technical astrologi- 


eal terms which have passed into Sanskrit may be 
identified, whence probably we ought to recognize 
it as the basia of the Paulite-siddhdata which 
unfortunately oxists only in scanty and insufficient 





972). Perhaps this text may again afford desiderted in- 
shag Ronde latin, (Comp. below the dats 


hpees ee Poeerniiiar 


oer aaa of The it of a pees |* th to do 


Velidata—In ee. 
Catal. « der Orient. MSS. der. K 
he a ie (Il. 8, 7, "mo. 
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quotations. ® The following words, namely — 
ancphi—avapy, ikokera—aryoxepwrt, 


(itthasi Dr. Bhin DAji, ithust Muir)—ty@ve, Kendra 


—eertpor, Aemadruma—xypqyaticpos,+ Aona—Kpovor — 


trikoia—rpryavor, kawrpya—exopmios, kriya—pior, 
jcimiira—torperpor, cca re, jJittka—f{vyor, 
jyu—Zeve, tiiguri—ravpor, tawbshik la—rekores, dri- 
Adtta drehocna—dvearos, der | . dud- 
chidyot—rvyvecor, dyinam yd panaphard 
—eruragepa, pifhena—aapderog, meniraia—pecrov- 
parqet, liptd—Aerry, rit pha rishohi—pepy, leya— 
Acer, tei—facy, siiphi—cvoniy horija— 
‘opt(aw,§ Aibnha—vroynoy, himna’ perhaps Aimra?)}— 
‘Epune, heli Hos, hridraga—vapeyoor, hord—upa. 
Laatly, tt must ot any mte be observed that, induced 
by homophony, the Hindus transferred to their 
Kriekoa many legends de about Xperrec which 
reached them, or which they had themselves 
become acquainted with in the West. 





From what has proceded, with nreeen tothe |} 


second group of Greek words which can be pointed 
out in Hindu literature, the following conclusions 
as to phonetic relations may be drawn :—a appears 
as aor din Alasands, Basili (7), Amifa (?), anapad, 
i.poAlina, tira, isphoyit, Aemadruma,t+ jimifra,dikdiua, 
pasaphari,pithena, mesiraia, sanaphd, hori, basltra, 
Aastiri, Railing, thoteri (?), dinira, dramma, Manit. 
tha (?),—as ¢ in peat,—as iin Milinda ; 

esos a in Alosondd,—as ¢ in hohera, hondra, 
drekdva, pdihena, mesiraua, leya. Megha (?), mold, 
—as iia jimitra, fiptd. Himaa, Milinda,—as ri in 
dyiAkdina,—and is dropped in panaphara ; 

eos ¢ in dpoklima, dsphejit, ittham, tridona, 
riya, jituma, rihpha, vedi, Aarija, Busili (?), Abadi. 
na, Aostira,—as w in hemadrome,+ suruiigi, 

o as oin dkokera, dpoklima, kona, hridroga,— as 
oon dephujit, durudhard, hilbuka, Hind. mulea,— 
eagauin korpya, tankshika,— os ain durudhard, 
panaphara, harija ;— 

waitin Aibuka, Amita (?)—as vi in hridroga, 
—a1s Nin jiduma, durudhard, datchikya, runaphed, 
sururigil,—as @ in jlka—as yuin dyina, dyuts ;— 

pose in kramelaka, kemadruima, heli,—aa i i in 
dindra ;— 

# as oin trikona, hord, Romaka, lopdia,—ag u in 
kaetiri ; 

eas din Akokera,—as ¢in kherdn (?), kasoru- 





| 1. Bite Pa ola soley th, me of he Tene | 


or rather 
Far. Mik. p. 45) an ‘A 
. Hermans 





oases et eect! ty ie frp LU a 


=== 


) can be pointed out in Hind 





ds. Be. LOO 000), bat Kern Introd to | 


pplisily dyin ner we Ee nj) Ss 
ev.as au in jyau, Jalaukas (?) ; ; iv 
cvs dinmedrana, | 

With selpcence to: the: Gonbolanaes Th tereaibe 
Se ee a 





by jy in jyou;—v appearses sin Besili(), Kesera- 
want (2), surungd, mesdrana, mmaphd, ag # in wedi, 
Panliia, as j in Jalaukes (?),—Of the aspirates 
8 appears aa thin pdthena,—yé as tth in ittha,—p as 


| phinanaph4, panaphard, eenaphd, aa ph or ehph || 


in ridpha, rishpha, an eph in dephajit, as dh in 


 duradhard,§ as vin vedii—y as kin kemadruma (7), 


as khin kherdn (2) khalfna, ow ich in dudehilrya, ws 
q in hridroga. 

Of the liquids, | stands for » in Milinda, r for 
Ain Asura Maye (/).—Hardening occurs in dko- 
kera, trikows, jituas, jaa; on the other hand 
softening occurs in kendra, kemadruma (7), du- 
dchtkya, hitnke, hridrega. The assimilation to like 
or r homoplnonous Sanskrit words has evidontly been 
much in operation here, as in érikona, dudchikya, 


—skemadtruma, hridroga, Kaserumant, Jalankas, Agu 


ra. Maya, 
A comparison of the results obtained from both 
by contsmporancons documents and those which 


—ahows a3 
a deviation jn the second that the o is not so often 


rendered by @ as in ooin-legends; and also the 
occasional representation of « by u, the regular 
representation of v by «(morg rarely by #), the 


| rendering of au en dv, of av bye (7), of «b by au; 


lastly, the 
both groups as «, 
Il. INDIAN NAMES AND WORDS AMONG 
GREEKS, ® a 


of & into j;q appears in 


Here we have to deal partly with polities-geo- 
graphical and other names,and partly with articles 
ame a Wet The names 

Bee eke thee tent tae 


Sit, as duichikatha, and has furthor been corrupted in Las- 
| Comp fad iu. TE ant" 
ses, IL 1, an 00 Rovchasen con beccomtecy ee 


* 


May, 1873.) 


as dputor, Apa for erthi, wemepe piper for 


Pip- 
through Phoonicio- 
xapragor, kuiikuma—ere curcuma xpoxos, madd- 
ra (F)—pode, rig BdeMiow.t Marakate—rry 
Cpapaylos We MAY nsaume was probably borrowed 
—solepos (borrowed in Arabic pv) “halm,’ and 
in 4a10—ravafos, ‘ hemp,’ on account of the truns- 
from Indo-Germanirc times, may be assunpecd. || 

In this place, however; only those words will suit 








shall have to take up many Prikrit forms of them 


—is cither quite, or at least approximately, as- 


certained, whilst humerous other names and words, | 


with whicl such is not the case,§ must be ex- 
Inde 


3 Firatly, articles of commerce, or rather mineral, — 


words® — 


the following clasa of 
mpala—dwadAoe : ko 


keuahd 


(P papyedhea), * nfla—nov ; * patirapdpitd—rarpo- 
wanryy, bhiiidri—Sovruper (asafictida), mushka— 
poryor; veluriya—fyuppor, BypvAdor, eatkhare 
( ? darkard)—caryap: gaxyapor, * sayuna—sacon 
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Sarwrvus), ndrikela—dpyedua | 


| (éuledri)- 


‘47 


)—tiy pnp, eurd—(oyyo)-covpa, auledri 
OF. 

Among geographical ‘names the 
tnurddhagrdma—Arovpeypayue » * andhomaff—ay. 
Gparpourdou, Abhigera— ASivrapys, -ewapeee (Baowra- 
prov?), Abhfra—ASooe, Ambattha Ambasht ha— 
AuSarat ApSoora, Admaka—Asmagi, Adeokn— 
Agcarqro:, Ariknt—Aceownett, * weta (West) Arra- 
aaporpor, 


déshumatl~Ogquanss,§§ Indeati—Yapris Pova- 
kurt—Orroporopjas, Uratd—Odepes. Bikahagay/ 
yily, Kopishthal:—KopSerdoko, Hemmandid (Kgr- 
wits!) —Kopprvoone, Auli go—Kedryyn Calingne, 
Kalydet—Ka) Mera, Keimtra —Kaomepaei, *Kudya- 


(@riigavera 


ing oe- 











| papura—Kaowrarvpor (ReSeupa), Aukutihd (Ad- 


kutstht\—Kaxovths, Kivert—XaSnpe, Kiii— Kar- 


oda, Kirdin—Kippader, Kubhd—Kogne, Kandel — 
| Kowama, Kulinda—Keker8 sem, Kiarkhi—Kolyo, Ae. 


kayu—Kyeeos, *kokandga—Kvexovayas, "“hokrnagary 
—Koseorryapa, qumadra—Kavpapa, Kosaanbf ( Wan - 
dimbij—KerapSa, Kolihha (Kaululvs F)—Colubm, 
kshatira—Zaépa, Ashudeaka—zZodsacan (Zud-) 
"Ofvdpara. khatriya (Gaheterit)—Xarpensos, 
Gatigd—Payyne, Git lukavati—Kovbayargs, Gau- 
dhdra—Pardapa, Gouln—Povdadon, ganrt (PF) Papo. 
wo grdma—ypapya ypappor, © Gliuea—Glanem, 





Chanddéla—Kavdak ou, |\\i Chundrabhdsd Zavdpe- 





Ind. Skizten, p. 3. 

| Differently in Hahn, ie ee and domes 
ticanimals, p. 121. (Harlin, 1970.) ‘The use of hemp ta 
the psc of 3 a mg tis oh erwin ig te a 
fe used in the Rik. IX. G1, Uk a sur epitee cee ates 
katiog soma, and partly because Indian lexioogrs } 
use bhodgd to denote hemp and berera of that king 
| spaced from it Comp. also Vend, “LE. 138, Fesht 
—] Although their Indian descont and signigentis hare 
been handed down to us, ¢. g. of Margarita, tr appega, 
kotymba (perhaps kutupa, boat or little bag for , 
Auide?) eokordioborra, weyyapa, brechma (abortion; 
comp. hrdaghon ?), dramasa (dhruva?) xapmor, d- 
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Chola Chora—Zapa, 

Tukshasild—Tafiha, tagara (sthakara}—Tayapa, 
Titigatia—Tayyarn, tabasea (tapasya}—TaSacon, 
hibasa (f{dpasa)—TaSare, Tambapannt (Tdmraper- 
W)—Tarpofam, * taranivdha—Typarvofoas,§} Ti- 
mtd—Topaos, Tdinalitti (Tdmalipt!)—Tapadirge, 
T'osali—Teoaoken. 

Dakkhinabadha (dakshindpdtha)—AaywaSalyr, 
Darada—AepSar Aapaipa, Ddrva—AvpBam, diba 


(deipa}—Divi (InSa)tov (Naya)fa, *diba mukha- | 
farat—Auornopitgs, devapalli—dArvorakks, Deudrakd | 


—Baparn. 


nagara—rayapa, ndga — (Koxeo)roya:, nagnaloka 


—Nayyahoya, ndgacthaor naggadtha (nagna-}—Na- 
fu, Nammadd—Nopadne, ndudgiri—Novayeypn, 
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sena (éu-}—Zoupaeryves, Sone (Soma)—Zéwor. 


| Senne: -sthiira—Zrovpa, 


Himavant—'tyaor, Heimavata—"Hawdoc Hemndk 
pes ‘Ipaor, a "Hywtos Hemodus, 


aoe torical 


windguiia-Narayoura, ndsikd—Nacina, wilakantha(?) | Al ri 


Nekeveda, J 
Pafichala—Oafaha Mageaha, Patisidna Paitthd- 
parta—Dapros, * Parvara (7 Promdra)—QDopovapm, 
Pdatiputra | Pdiali-) WadsBodpa, Péndava (F}—Pan- 
das Havdua, Pdndya—lavduow,*pdlipatiana—Tlahac- 
wares, © pdlisimanfo—Iskucipovrdovt, Pudhhala 
Pukkhaldvati (Pushk-)}-Oeveeks Moekais Deverkairie, 
~pura,—Bep2 (KAcuro-), pofala—Derrads, prdchya 


brahmdgdra—Bpapayapa, brdhmana—Bpaypares, 
Bhila—tvdarra§§, Bhaulisigi— Bolingae. 

Mandala—Mardsim, Mathurd—Modovpa Mefopa, 
Marunda—Mapowta, Malaya—Madaa Moker Ma- 
Aco, Mataka—Magoaya Mazagae, Mahdgrima— 
Maayptypov, Mahdnada—Marolor, Mahl—Mair 


Mogur Magus, Mddhyandina—Mardarkve,, Mdldva 


(or Matla)—MudAn, Misika | Miishika}—Movowuaror, 


Meru—Moper, *maurala—Mavowdor§§. 
Yamund—Apowra, Jomanca—'loStpqs, Yavadt- 


ba—'TaSadiow. 

Lampdka—AapBayu, Ldta—Aapucn, *lonavdri (or 
-vdda, lavanavdri, or -rdla)—Aanfape. 

Fardsasi—'Epervecie, Vaadti—'Ooreahin (Booa- 
dau P), *vdrisachha—Bapvya{a,— -~vdha-Boas,§§ Vija- 
yanta {or Vaij-) — Bufarrior,§§ Vitasid—Bidarens 
‘Yéaewnr, Vindhya — Obwiior, Vipdé — BiSacie 
"Yagi. 

Saka (Sake)—Zaxu, Satadru (Sa-)—zadadpns 
Hesndrus, Sabara (Sab-)—aSapu, Sdgala (Sd&-)— 
fel c? Bor Ink Sbioren sae. = 
I The words of Pigslemy frac feaksiro wdha Ti- 





z wot Zoluen, according to Lassen to be | 
considered a winundetzading on the prt of to mntbor 


§ Perhaps Zend fanha ? 


I 
J Gee Cunningham in Journal R. As. $.¥. 195 (1870). | 





Lassen), Titeravgs— Choshtanat, Knpefl 

bothras Kera(la)putra, Zips Oodepior— Siri (iri), Pu- 
fumdi** Zapcryasoi —(*adregana according to Lassen, 
but perhaps better) *Sd/agami (Satekarni the ex- 
change of ft for ¢ in the place of p), Za8arqe Zay- 
S.1qs—* Chandana (? sed’ena according to Lassen), 





| Barapewa(—*edsarandga (Paccordin gto Lassen; Val- 


saragja of Bhin Daiji), B4keonovpos—*halavathure (? 
acoordi:..g to Lassen, maleyakide P), ArdovSapeor— 
Aryabhata, Bovddar—Auddhe, Zapsraios Zepron Zap- 
pam—Samana dramata, Upaaru— prdmdma (?) 
OASOBOA CAMA OAYOBOY CAKAMA —bhegarai 
samand,}+} PAONANA PAO—rdaiiawdPirdi 
rdyd). So further the mythic names 





To non-Sanskrit but nevertheless Indian names, 
belong also the Greek legends on the coins of the 
Indo-Scythians (see above, p. 144) are to be consi- 
dered, e.g. Torbopapovtt, Yrlop-—Guduphara, Kar- 
apxov— Kanishka, laxopys—Pakura, as well ag those 





| | initials APA, OP4, the meanings and derivations 
f)—ZapBor ZaBor, | 


whereof are yet obscure, ¢. g. GKPO—tgra or ahu- 
ra? APAOXPO—ardha+ugra or arta+ahura f, 


May, 1873.] 


OPAAGPO— arta or ardia (PF) + attra, OPAATNO— 
ardha+agni or verethraghna® P see Benfey in 
4. d. D. M. G. VILL, 450 segg., 460 seq. 


Hence the following results are io be'drenan: 
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sulphur, Zrovpa;—by i in Teveeda ; by w in Kudny, 
Zepayarqros. ] 


n, and Latin ¢, stands for ¢ in Bafodno, AnAuppor, 
Karras; Keen, Kypesotpns, Mnpor, "Ofqey, Zaynda, 


Firstly, as to the vowels -— Sapenas, Zouparqra, Fuhryarqvos, XaSqpe;—for ail 
a stands so regularly for a, d, that thereis no need in Howl 3 —for iin "AS gpa (with "ABipia), Booroa- 


of adducing examples ;—for o in Darrala—polala, — 
—for ava in Kovdoyarys, Pandae,—for aya in Bufay- 


Tir, 


(Indian @ is further represented + by o, as in “Avov- 


BirGoho, Karoyify, Koxeo-, Kordoyarns, Koyperarys 


Motovpa, Mopis, Zardsonurror, Jomanes,—by ¢ & 


Zepvos ;—by « in Ligryefieps, Aamape, Sirwcvmros ;—by 





vw In 'T (bAdédri), AupSuo, (xapve}huAdorf, 
Nedaveda (nflakantha ?); by ov in eimourSou, Avdou- 


Sapor, sulphur (duledri);—by » in Mutbir, Min. 
ewhor. The representation by a is however by far 
the more prevalent). 

¢ stands for a (as above), for aya in Kaeeot, for 
ava in Obfceros, for fin EpareoSour; NeAcvrtla, for 
4 in MoAcpios (Pulumdi), for ¢ in dpyeAAcov (PF), 
SeypiBepe. | | 

«stands for i, fof which examplea aro not re- 
quired ; also for a (as above), for « in Karoyi(y. 

Indian «is Moreover represented by « (ag 

above); by « in AtmeraGpor, Elpiror, Karreiparce, 


Toroke : by ain Makg-* ; by v in “Yapwris, ‘Yaar- 


ryt, “Yaris, Bapwyafa (F), Bu{arrioy, uANiran ; by 
o in Ofvuarrr, | 

e stands for a, i (aa above), for u in Odombo- 
rae, 'Ofqvy, "Orropoeopga:, dradksor, Bafodqo, ~Bodpa, 
“Botpgs, -Bopa, xayhops, Kolyor, Kopnpia, coaror, 
Medopa, poryos, Howhsis, Zodpaen, (with Sy-), an- 
con (P), Zufor, Zoarce, Zoarror, Zodpa: ;—for o in 
Koxno-, Dordakos ; for an § in Odomboerae, Bolingae, 
Colubaa, Nopor;—for apa in Twpor, Mahkiot. 

watands for @,i (aa above), for # in Aqdvpjor, 
eapve-, xarrv-, Kagrarvpor, KuluvSpun, "Ofvipaxa, 
"Ofvparns, Zardpocurros, Zuricurros, Evbpou, 2upac- 
TPT 


[Indian & is represented also by s, o (as abore), 


by ov (Latin s) in Olapea, Avovpo-, Bowdvas, Bouts, | 


Sovruper, -Bovpa, (xarrv)Sovpurq, Ausopova, Kaxovéis, 
7. EE 


com of (Fwd in Thomas’ we of Bactrian Coins, 
No 38 (Lon urn The other sof this lir,’, such a9 
from it! With OPAHG@POY moreover, after the prefix 
be assumed. Batof conrse the arplanation of OPA through 
arta is form arta ses to ebony oly tothe Wester 
became the acntumly s 
OPAATHO Ophuvene +k be coneeived a veretArag wraghas j 


li 


a 


bet to meek in it perhaps arta + agri (!) ia precluded by 





peaw (F) ;—for u in sagenon (P) 


# stands for o in "Avdew it, KavrapSa, AwmpPape, 
Savor, Zwpa, Twoakes;—for au in Lupo, Mapteve ; 
—for eva in 'Hywor;—for va in Bameidns. 

a, et stand for i (ut dup.) j—al, ae for dee, in 
Owhehairis, “Yapaurqr;—ao for ave in "lwaor :—10 
for eva in Asowad\: ;—ay for am in TAqucancai, 
Glausae, Kaupapa, Mavowor;—ov for a, w, (ut-sup:), 
for ri in Oigerros ;—rvo for eva in devor. 

(Indian o is moreover represented by a, o, a,— 
ev also by 0, (aa above); in Papoas for Gaurf, 
there is probably a transposition from Paopear P] 

Next with reference to consonants, the fre 
quent use of 8 isto be noted. This letter occurs 
for p in BSaris, -Bopa, Say waSadne, ‘IndaSapa, Sifa, 
KaSoupa (?) KapSiefohos, KgpeSofoar, padaSadpor, 


great proportion of these words is probably based 
on Priikrit forms which already had 4) ;—for 5 in 


| Bovduar, Bovdia, KwoupSa, ZaSapa, Sapitor, BiFoe;— 


for bi in Bovrupor, Bolingae, ASnpia, AScrapns, (Bye 
gapewy F ), "ArdouSaptor, Colnbae, Karrvgovpay (F): 


| —for » and especially as an initial, a5 in—Bafodqe, 


Badroxovpor iF), Bapvyaga (F), Bigtowent (FP), BnowA- 
Ace, Byorada:, BiSaris, Biduowns, B 
tryyfep, "IaBakiov, Awnfape, Eardpafere, Tuparro- 
Boas, XaSnae;—for dp in Bapasy;—for y (perhaps 
by exchange with vr) in Zapagor, 

(The Indian oe is further represented by pA in sul- 
phar ;—by the rough aspirate in "YSacwys, "Yaris ;— 
by the smooth aspirate in "Eperveoss, "‘Orrabior, 
Zoaros, Zoagros;—by of in OduBeow, Mopovapes, 

Besides va appears as #,—ara as a, «, o, ao, «&,— 
dra a5 ai, aw; ag ova in ‘Povados [rdeatt),—era oa 
eo, evo (aa above)]. 

Further, the use of ¢ for the smooth palatal ch 


ee 





Pe se it at a 


[50 


dpaBaya, Dawdpigirirs, Eup, Zadparurrer, wavrahoy, 
as well as of (also for cl in Matckn,—and for s as 
in Zubadage, firyye Sept, Difodqo, and for J, 09 in Bu- 
{arreor, Kareryit'9, Ofney. 

[eh is also represented by ri in Tiarrarpe,—by rf 
in rfarkanw; its representation by « in KardaXos 
ia perhaps to be rejected, and we ought to read 
PorBuhes ;—chh appeara as { in Bipvyiga (F).7 


Of.the semivowols pis not only nsed for r, but | 


also for the lingnal (f or rathor d)® as “AsSougu- 
pier, “TedaSapa, xapvopwhkor, Aapern, Awm Sipe (FY 
Zapayaro¢ (F) Nakeomwvpor (7) Im Kohyor A is put 
for r, in earralor for a. 


(By adopting Lassen’s explanation the Lingual — 





tenuis in cerruJovpey would be repre lby rr; 
in Kae, Maar, the @ stands for fh, th; in 
NeAcuwSa the nth is represented by v3, sith in 
&, in the same way dhy by & in Madiavdaos, 
Otuwdior;—for ¢ eee above. ]. 

Of the aspirates, # appears for tin Zamabgs, for 
th, th, ith, th, in berpadar, “atlas, Kacovdis, Kap- 
Birboho, Mefopa, Ha@ava, once for dh in Zufor,— 


6p for tir, tr in Asmabpos, KyoeZoGpns, padaadpor, | 


akiAobps, Zabpa;—p stands for p in “Ypacie,— 
for bh in Ketbqy, Zardapopayor, Su\Acrar,—for A in 
Mogue Mexpur,—for ein sulphur ;—y stands for & in 


yaSqpis, Korloyarqs, poo yor,—for kh, kA, in Aqyr 


afadyr, Kokyo:, Xarpiain, wacyapr,—for gh in Auer- 
poyerer,—for A in Boayparat. 

And as to the Indian aspirates—éh, ALA (from 
shk) are represented by cy, y, as well aa by « alone, 
as in—cinnabari, Devecda ;—zh appears as y,—ch 
as ¢(n3 above); wth is transliterated as r3 in Nel- 
«veda, ath, shth ag or in Zrovpa, "ApBaorat, mogrog, 
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nye, ‘Yao, Xafnpis, og well ps 





Haricrera ;—dh as @ only in ZarGor, ns 8 in "Ade 
calpor, Andarae, "Avipa, ‘Avdopavis, Partapos, Zur 
do- Sindus, Madiardiem, Oludior, aa (probably it 
had first become A in the Indinn and then) it had 
dropped ont .in “Aroupo ;—ph is rendered by p in 
sapenas,—b4 appears as 8, &:—h fell out entirely 
a8 in Mavrados, Boauzyapa, or appeara as the smooth 
Hepirate as in "Hywdor ‘Epavrofiar, "luoor, -Boar, 
yeas, Maaypappor, Mais, Zura, as (the rough 
aspirate) 4 in Hemodas, or as ¢, x (a8 above),] 
Aspirating eccura in Korloyargs, xaptbopa, Je- 
in the use of ép 
for fr, tir (as above), whilst this bas conver 
penas, through the ion of bk by b, 
as well as. 


quently by th, nth, sth, dh, md& (an 





, Sarporamryg, Za . 
From to the nature of the case, the result 


of this juxtaposition of Indian yocables occurring 
in 6 Greek dress is of greater importance to the 
pronunciation of Indian (see the remarks on «, t:, 


| Greek words. For the latter nevertheless, inter 


alia, also the soft pronunciation of b (for wv), of ¢ 
(for #); on the other hand the hard pronunciation of 
6 (forth, ¢th); further the almost constant use of » 
fore; and lastly the preferential nee of » for w, as 
well as of ab for aw, appear interesting.+ 





Lotus Leaves; or Poems chiefly’ on Ancient Indian 

Subjects ; by H. C, Dutt.—Calewtta, 1871. 

A. volume of poems in the English language by 
a native of India is still somewhat of a novelty; 
but this ia not the first time that the author of 
the collection before us has appeared before the 
public in verse. His name will be familiar to 
some of our readers as one of the contributors to 


the well-known “ Dott Family Album,” which was | 


80 favourably received in England a few years ago. 
In the “ Lotus Leaves” he has attempted to embody 
in a poetical form some of the more remarkable 








| traditions amd incidents in Indian history, be 


ginning with scenes from the story of Rima and 
Siti, and coming down to the capture of Torni’ 

Sivaji. Those into whose hands this little book may 
fall must not expect to find anything very striking 
or original in the treatment of these ‘wbjects, but 


| they will find everywhere smooth and pleasing * 


versification, and considerable skill shown in the 
adapting of the measure to the varying character 
of the themes. Special mention may be made of 
tho little poom entitled The Bridal of Draupadi, in 
which that famons story is reproduced with snf. 
ficient fidelity and much liveliness. 


+ Monataberichi der Aowip!. Akademie der Wissenechas 
ten cu Berlin (Dec. 1871), pp. 613-02. 
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possess the electrum and reveal it, 
Prom the Methnawy of Jelldl-al-dyn Rdmy : ld | id they entice your straw, your nature vile; 
Dujftwr No. I. But when their grand electrum they conceal 
en ro Suda | Your resignation aickly turns revolt ! 
ph oe at c oe. A q E. Rewarsrr, 
Se 35 we ot) dy ylenl | —_— 
wl SF Cat oily ype Cb le cuir THE MAHA MAGAM AT KUMBHAKONAM. 
whet hase ot wiseya Tar town of Kambhakonam is the scene of one 
Me of the greatest of Hindn festivals, the "Mahd Mit. 
ty 3d Slee oh oil = gam,’ which is celebrated once in twelve years, 
doe 3 oop Un} and to which people from all parts of Indis repair, 
ce _* i < enix remission of their sins by washing in the 
ARS ed ; waters of the Ganges, which (according to Hindu 
a seh as ol 5! legend) are brought, in some miraculous manner 
piety Pi cmsblile; “rs to the sncred tank on the south-east side of the 
vist yf wil ite we ss great temple, This tank, which is known as the 


Mahd Mdégam tonk, is supposed to possess mirnon. 


be Ly whew f ag so ol lous virtues at this particular season, for the god- 





1) SP wit} Ose 59 obs os dless Gang is said to visit the tank once in twelve 
ohe CAS ji oie pao Sf) years to cleanse herself from the pollution con- 
Lite Le lee 5. ilu G tracted by her, in consequence of 50 many thou- 
i we yd hl bed fe a he eRe ete 
| : a sands of human beings bathing in her waters and 
SUS At sbi aia5 ws leaving their sins behind them. The purifier 
Je 503) le wee yle comes here to be purified, and at the same time 
reaping fcthaties O93 ooh who flock to Kambhakonam on this auspicions oc- 
OT2 cal ge why ene: 505% casion, that they may wash in the escred stream 
J8e155  whow 51 yt = and be clean. The legend given of the origin of 
OLS Jou woe 9 S10 US The grendsons of a certain king of the solar race 
he Ped ’ who reigned in the ancient town of Ayodhya were 
oe fos J war as commanded by their grandsire to carry to the 
BUS yh ope ir ool eight corners of the earth a horse which had been 
aS ylhib 155 al o53 | offered in sacrifice, according to the peculiar rites 
3 | : of the Hindus appointed for the Aswamedha Yaj- 
When a small sage professed the belief na. The object in sending round this horse was, 
That heaven is an egg and earth its yolk, it wonld seem, that all the kings of the earth 
An asker asked: “How does the earth abide might do homage to it, such homage being reck- 
an this great ocean of the firmament, oned a token of submission io the great sove- 
A lamp suspended in the welkin vast? reign of the solar race who had offered it in sacri. 
Does it slide neither down nor up at all?” fice. During their journey the horse was one 
he sage replied : “The attraction of the sky night stolen from the princes by the god “Indra, 
From all directions keeps it in the air: who concealed the animal in the lower world close 
As dome of loadstone molten standing fair by the spot where a Rishi was performing ing pen- 
Holds iron with itself suspended high.” ance, After a long search the princes discovered 
The man rejoining said: “Can heaven pure the horse where it had been concealed, and, | 
Attract this sinful melancholy earth ? ining that the ascetic - 
It 80 repels it from all sides alike ay with it, the 
To fix it amidst awfal hurricanes !" he wa re 
In the repulsion of this world and noxt | darting fire from his eyos he consumed his ene. 


You spite the servants of the Lord Most High | the intercession Ayre creas 
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qoaniily, of one of his descendants named Bhagi- 
ratha, the ascetic withdrew his surse, adding that 
the souls of the princes whom he had destroyed 
could only reach the abode of the. blessed after 
they were cleansed in the waters of the 

which flowed upon the crest of Siva. This deity 
was next invoked on behalf of the unfortunate vic- 
tima of the Rishi’s wrath, and at his command the 


waters of the Ganges flowed upon the earth, and | 


the ashes of the dead princes mingled in the sacred 
upon the earth, the god also decreed that whoover 
washed in her waters should be cleansed from the 
pollution of sin, and, in order to remove from the 
goddess Gangd the stain of pollution she would 
thus contract, he commanded her to visit the sa- 
cred tank at Kombhakonam once in twelve years, 


when she could cleanse herself from such pollution. 


The festival of the Mahd Mdgam occura in the 
rear Midgha during the month named Mdgha, and 


during “the occurrence of the fall moon in or | 


about the asterism Midgha.” During thia festival 
waters of the Mahd Migam, then in the tank of 
the Golden Lotus (Pon thamaret thadagam) and, 
lastly, in the river Kaveri. There are twelve 
temples at Kumbhakonam, each having ita presid- 
ing deity, the chief of the twelve being Kumbha- 
dwaram. These twelve deities are placed in their 
respective cara and dragged each round his own 
temple. They are all then carried on the shoul- 
ders of men in grand procession, with banners, 
intense, and fireworks, to the great tank, on the 
banka of which are erected twelve shrines, one for 
the reception of each idol, In the shrine which is 
built in the centre of the tank certain ceremonies 
are then performed, the trident being planted 
within it and besprinkled with holy water and in- 

censed by the officiating guru. After the comple- 
tion of these ceremonies, the people, who stand 
sudden plunge into it, as if the healing virtue 
would affect only the first who entered. A corre- 
spondent writing to usa regarding this festival 
gays,— Tam told that about 33,000 people are 
expected to visit Kambhakonam during this Ma- 
Ad. Mdgam, and judging from the number of spe- 
cial trains that the G.S. L. Railway run, both by 
day and by night, L believe there is no exaggeration 
in the statement. "—Muadras Times, Feb. 12. 


a 


A FESTIVAL AT HAIDABABAD. 


Once a year, on “Lungur Day,” the city of | 


Haidarabad presenta a econe characteristic of that 
Oriental grandeur, wealth, and fondness of display 
which historians and travellers chronicle but we 
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in Tacke ead, The whole of the tributary 
princes, chiefs and noblemen, within a certain 
rudias of Haidarabad, assembie at the head of their 
dependants for the inspection of the Prime Minis- 
ter, Sir Salar Jang, pay homage tothe Nizam, and 
undergo a species of “muster” previous to the 
disbursement of the annual government stipend 
for the maintenance of the troops they keep up. 
The “Lungu=" of 1873 took place on the 5th 


and costly dresses, whilst their dependants, horse 


and foot, contributed to an amusing spectacle. 
Uniforma of all ages, Oriental as well as European, 
of chain-mail; Saracenic head-pieces with their 
spikes of steel and chain-mail curtains; buff coats 
of tough ball's-hide; couts with tarnished epaulettes 
and wings of five and twenty years ago; shakos 
huge-topped and befeathered ; the bearskin of 
some long-forgotten commander of a “ grenadier 
company ;" long swallow-tailed coats of the Christy 





_ Minstrel type, worn without continuations of any 


kind. Motley and numerous as the dresses were, 
in weapons the diversity was greater still, You 
saw boll-mouthed petronels of the time of the first — 
James, an arqnebuss or two, crossbows with dan- 
gerous-looking bolts, matchlocks, flint and steel 
muskets of various degrees of efficiency; swords — 
of every age, shape, and nation. Yonder a curved 
scimitar; here the long straight blade of a knight 
of Malta. Knives more or less richly ornamented 
appeared in the kamarbanda of high and low, 
but the arm most fancied seems to be a double 
muzzle-loading gun or rifle, many of which were 
carried in tho hands of the noblemen seated on 
elephants. Long, light, bamboo lances were adopt- 
ed by the majority of the mounted retainers, with, 
in some cases, a carbine slung behind the back. 
Throughout the day there was music for the Euro- 
peans present.—Friend of India. 





AJANTA CAVES, 
Directors of the late E. I. Company, with the 
liberality that so distinguished it, resolved to 


 seoure faithful transcripts of the wonderful fres- 


cots in the Ajant&é Cave Temples. Accordingly, 


- Major R. Gill was employed, with the necessary 


a number of years he sent home nearly thirty 


large snd faithfal copies of almost all the best 


portions. Of these, twenty-two or more were 
placed in the Sydenham Crystal | 


finally barnt : and all we possess of this magnifi- 
cent series of facsimiles are woodcuts, on a very 
small seale indeed, in Mrs. Manning's Ancient 


India—of two of the pictures and of cight detached _ 


fragments of others, Fortunately five or six of 
Major Gill's large paintings had not been sent to 
the Orystal Palace, but were afterwards found 
among the stores and are now hung in the cor- 
riders of the Indin Office, 

Most of the frescoes have suffered much since 
they were copied, by Major Gill,—some have al- 
most, if not entirely, disappeared. Still represen- 
tations wer made to Government to attempt 
rescuing some portion of what still remains, and 
Mr. Griffiths of the Bomb ‘y¥ School of Ari was 
sccordirgly deputed to visit them. and report on 
the feasibility of copying them. His report haa 
not been published in artenso, but the following 
extracts from it are of interest -— 

“They are not frescoes in the true aoceptation of 
the term, nor do they appear to correspond to the 
Italian * Fresco secco,’ where the entire surface of 
the wall was first prepared for painting on, and 
then thoughly saturated with lime-water before the 
painting was commenced,—as the groundwork 


upon which the paintings at Ajantd wore executed | 


would, I think, hardly admit of this treatment. 
The groundwork, which appears to be composed 
of cowdung with an inimixture of pulverized trap, 
was laid on the roughish surface of the rock to a 
thickness varying from a quarter to half an inch, 
To increase the binding properties of this ground, 
rice-husks were introduced in some instances, espe- 
cially in the ceilings. Over this ground-was laid 
the infonaco of thin, smooth plaster, about the 
thickness of an egg-ahell, upon which the painting 
waa executed. This thin coating of plaster over- 
laid everything,—the mouldings, the columns, the 
closed. 


their work of destruction by clinging to the upper 
portions of the walls, and, to complete the havoc, 
ing some of the paintings on the walls and ceilings 


into » black unintelligible mass, It is surprising | 


taken of them. 
“The paintings in Cave No. L. are ina better 
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fragments of figures, some of them larger than 


are only shadows of what they were original y, 
still, I think, they are worthy of being copied. 
Portions of the ceiling to this cave are in a very 
else remaining of the paintings this ceiling alone 
would be well worth copying, as being a marvel- 
lous piece of work and a school of art in itself It 
is divided into pancla, which are filled with 
painted fruit, such as mangoes, pineapples; in 
others are elephants, buffaloes; parrots,—all most 
bands filled in with the fret-guilloche and the 
patera, of infinite variety in design. 

“I need hardly remark that the work of copy- 
ing will be attended by many difficulties. But I 
am of opinion that no effort should be spared to 
obtain records, however slight, of what remains 
of the paintings of these famous caves. A few 
years hence the originals will be entirely obliter- 
ated ; and I consider it will be a loss to art if some 
record be not made, even of the fragmenta that 
remain, of the works of these old Buddhistic 
artists, who evidently were keenly alive to the plea- 
sures derived from, and who thoroughly nnder- 
stood the principles of, Decorative Art in its highest 
and noblest senae.” 

The Government of India having eanctioned an 
expenditure of Ra. 5,000 for this purpose, Mr. 
Griffiths and a party of students went to Ajanth 
early in the cold season, and it is satisfactory to 
learn that all of the ceiling worth copying, and four 









pieces of the wall-painting of Cave I. have been 


successfully copied. Itis to this cave also that 
most of the paintings at the Indis House belong. 
To the paintings at Ajanti, however, belongs 
only a part of the interest attaching to the 


|‘ Femarkable remains there: in the architecture of 


the various caves is to be read a remarkably 


| extended record of the history of thedevelopment of 
| thet art during a period of from five to eight 


centuries, and which could be fully gup 
from other groups of Buddhist remains in the 
Bombay Presidency and contiguous provinces, 
Materials for the illustration of Buddhist art at 
AjantA and elsewhere exist at the ndia House 
and with private individuals, and in April 1871 
J. Fergusson, D.0.L., F.R.S., laid before the 
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CASTES OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
valence and Characters of Leprosy in the Bombay 


Presidency” has added an appendix giving short 


notices of oll the castes mentioned in the returns. | 


“The details it | "he remarks, “are cf the 


sideplenk: end ‘withou\ iprebiticn such of he-inifor- 
mation as is not commonly available has been 
obligingly furhished by the Magistrates of Kanara, 
SprEEIrrey Thana, Dharwar, &e. and many pro- 





ie io & mnine nn yet little sh Rerai certs io 
' information sufficient, by analysis of details, to 
explain many curious anomalies in the opinions 
and condition of the existing native races, if not 
to throw light on their origin and descent.” 

The list ia arranged alphabetically, but we 
etract the accounts of some of the castes without 
reference to such arrangement — 


“ Koli.—A caste of low rank, embracing numer- | 
ous tribes who are still most numerous in the | 


mountain ranges running parallel to the sen-const, 


and par azcellence a hill-people; dwellers in the | 


jangle or forest ; most numerous of all euch in the 
Bombay Presidency ; they exist in large numbers 


in Gujarat and the Konkan and in the adjoining | 


central districts of the Dekhan, but not beyond 
these limita: their proper locale would seem to be 
the Western Gbhits and prolongation northwards 
(18° to 24° N. Lat.); they also occupy the sea- 
board ; it would appear us if their continuity had 
been disturbed by intrusions of the ‘ Bhills," com- 
ing from inland forest hills along the banks of 


the Tapti and other rivers opening into the Gulf | 


of Cambay; hence in Ebandesh ‘Bhilla’ oceupy 
the ghitts and hilly ranges, the ‘Kolis’ being 
found in the plains, as o reflux from the south, 
The Kolis of Gujarat are thus almost « 

from those of the Vindbya Ghats; their history and 
present condition differ somewhat also ; for a few 
formed alliances with | 


fishormen, hoatusen, and sailors : fanemeaies salt, 
In Lat. 20" Kolis again predominate on both 
sides of the ghits: they are chi fs in the Dhangs; 
Patels, &c. in the Miwals; the mame ‘ Thikor’ 
is retained, butis not now associated with any 
preference apart from meang: here, too, in the 


porated with the population on the plains; 
thay coouby « hina position tes: Shs Tula 
‘ Kolis’ in $e eth niipe 

in the village 
water-carricrs, 








| complete civilization. On the hills their brethren 


are still a rude people, living by selling jungle 
produce, cultivating a little land, and keeping a 
few cattle. All are very ignorant, but not unin- 
telligent. Kolia are "rubdivided into numerous 
families (or kuls) all of which are perfectly distinct ; 
the families form orders or classes, which under cli- 
matic and historic influences have sequired their 
present distinctive characters ; eventually, doubt- 
less, the whole race will become assimilated, with- 


| out being decimated in process, for the pecple are 


_igchoialb seating SecsenciNibeias 


apt. 
and fishermen, in 8. India; they belong to ‘the re- 


| cognised and more civilised division of Eolis. 


“ Pafonearia:—A * Koli’ tribe of Gujarat, ori- 
the Hindn 
capital of Gujarat ; their rank 4 the Koli caste 
is not the highest, as they eat the flesh of buffaloes ; 


village watchmen. 
" Bhud Aohdr.—A widely-spread caste of rather 








: ‘ Kolis,’ and have latterly been 
suspected to be also aborigines; they eat flesh and 
drink spirits: they are an i but indusért- 
one class. Buchenen dessrihes, thom as of Telings 
6f tlie peoue conunllicns: 

“Khdrwi.—A caste in Southern Konkan and 
Kanara, who are fishermen and i-bearers, also 
crews and ma:es of native craft: ‘they speak Ma- 


rathi and Kanarese, and in that respect are noted 
to differ from ‘ Bhtis’ or ‘ KAbiras;" numerous: 
of rather inferior rank, and partakers of all kinds 
of food, 4c. The name is indicative of their con- 
nexion with the sea, 

“ Dhardid.—In Gujatat; an inclusive term for 
people who babisually wour arms and pay for the 


Pagis: in a few only Rajptts and Siplhis also : 
some ore in inc circumstances : and all 


Ree MR Aaetens Sra of former succesafal 


ape ceteris Surat, of the Eoli caste: fisher- 
men, chiefly; = rude, ignorant, and intemperate 
race, aiid to be short-lived. 

" Wdgri.—An offset, probably, of the Koli tribe, 
who retain primitive habite, and are mostly 
hunters and snsrera of game and wild animals, 
whose voice and calls they can closely imitate ; 
some make,earthen toys, dc. They are 
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NAGAMANGALA COPPER PLATE INSCRIPTION. 
BY LEWIS RICE, BANGALORE. 


HE inscription of which a translation is 
- given below was found in a temple at 
Nigamangala, the chief town of a talug 


of the same name, and 30 miles north of 


of copper, about 10 inches by 5, held together 


The grant which it records was made by 
Prithivi Koigani Moharaija of Vi-— 


jaya Skandivara in the 50th year of his 
reign, the year of Silivihana 699 (A.D. 777), 
on the application of Prithiyi Nirg- 
gunda Raja, for the support of a Jsin 


temple erected in the north of Sripura by his | 


wife Kundayvi, a grand-danghter of the 


Pallavadhiriaji. 


: Tose w Chera almost identical | 


with that given in the Merkara plates® as far as 
these date, namely, to A.D. 466. The varia- 
tion is principally in the name of the first king, 
who is here called Kodgani Varmma 
Dharmma Mahidhiraja, whilethe sixth 
king is called Kogani Mahidhiridja. 
The form Eoaigani occurs but once, in the 
different ways of spelling this name may be of 
tion with yet another form which strack me at 
the time I saw ites suggestive. This was on 
& stone inscription in Coorg, containing a grant 
by Satya Vakys Kodgini Varmma 
Dharmma Mahdraijidhirijaé, whom I 
Eoigu and Koigani we may infer that 
the former was sometimes written Kodgu, we 


have @ very near approach to Kodagu, the 


have corrupted into Coorg. Iam aware that 
as Koaga, but the Rev. W. Taylor§ replying 


; jour. wat wont Tn Lee ee 
| Cat. Rois. Or. M55, pio af. ute. p. Sl. 











to them, in his literal translation of the Kongy 
Deta Rajdkal, expressly says, “ Throughout the 
document the word used is Con gu-deéa.||" 
To return to the grant. It confirms the 
statement in the Merk ara plates of an alliance 
between the second Midhava and the Ka- 
damba king Krishna Varmma, the former 
having married the latter's sister, There is nob 
a word about the adoption of ason by Vishnu 
Gopa, nor of the reign of a king named Di n- 
dikara Riya, both of which are mentioned 
in the chronicle.{ From this period of the Mer- 
kara plates to the date of the present grant the 
list of kings agrees with that generally received, 
as faras Bhi Vikrama, whose reign began 
in A.D. 539. His successor appears from the 
grant to have been Vilanda, having tho title 
of Raja Sri Vallabhakhya, which in 
the chronicle is given as the title of the brother 
under whose advice he acted in the government 
of the country, (younger brother and named V a 1- 
lavagi Raya according to Prof. Dowson, 
elder brother and named Vala Vicya Raya 
acoording to Mr. Taylor). In reality he was 
king ds jure as well as de facto. The younger 
brother, on the other hand, is here called Nava 
Kama. If this be the next king, he must be 
the mameas Rija Govinda RA ya of the 
chronicle. We then have mention of a Ko- 
gani Mahdraji whose other name was 
Simeshwara(?). This evidently points to 
the Sivaga Mahiaraya of Dowson and 
Siva Rima Raya of Taylor. His grandson, 
according to the chronicle, wasa Prit hiv? 
Kohgani Mahddhiraja ruling in A. D. 


| #46. ‘This is the name of the present donor, 


and by taking the intervening names of Bhima 
Kopa and Raja Kesari as mere epithets 
of this king, which is permissible, the grant and 
the chronicle are brought into agreement. 
Prithivi Koigani must have began 
to reign in A. 5S. 649 (A.D. 727). It is no 
small matter to obtain a fixed date for the com- 


| mencement ofa reign, and also to learn that it 
| Was prolonged to the unusual term of 50 years— 





Mad. Jour. Lit. and Se, vol. xiv. pt. i. p. 3; & conf. p. 45. 
As Dindikarn Riya doce not fail ia the lise of the 


| it was scarcely to be expected that his name should be 


156 
how much longer we do not know. 
grandson of his predecessor, this king mast have 
come tothe throne at an early age, and hence 
there is nothing improbable in the duration as- 
signed to his reign. The thing to be noticed 


is the absence of the minute details regarding 
the date of the donation, which are usually | 


found in inscriptions. The name of the cycle 
year is not given, nor the day of the month or 
week, nei astronomical cenjunction. But 
the absence of these partico- 
lars the date of the grant accords perfectly 
with what we know of the history of this king. 


We are next introduced to a province named | 


Nirggunda, ‘This L conceive to be the name 
that occurs in connection with one of the wit- 
nesses to the Merkara plates, bat which, from his 
being there described ss. seryant, I conjectured 


Wherever it may have been, the tributary king 
of the 1 


that anything definite has been published as to 
the chronology and succession of the Pallavs 
kings.. The following are a few scattered 
notices of the dynasty. 

Sir Walter Elliot says+: “ Previous to the 
arrival of the first ChAlukya in the Dakhan 





the Pallavas were the dominant moe. In 


the reign of Trilechans Pallava an in- 
vading army, headed by Jaya Sinha, sor 
naméil VijayAdity se, ofthe Chilukya- 
kala, cros 

obtain a permanent footing, Jaya Sinha 





seoms to have lost his life in the attempt, for | 


his queen, then pregnant, is described as 
flying after his death and taking refuge with 


a Brahman called Vishnn Somayiji, in 
whose honse she gave birth to. a son named | 


Raja Sifiha, who subsequently assumed 
the titles of Rina Riya and Vishonu 
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Being the 


region had married the grand-daughter 
of the Pallavadhiraja. Lam not aware — 


ose the Nerbudda bot failed to | 
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Vardhana. Oa uliainiie Gb tean's eatate’ke 
renewed. the contest with the Pa llavas, in 
which he was finally successfol, cementing his 
power by a marriage with a princess of that 
SEDO Pen poeS & 
to his posterity." 

The rivalry, saan was not thus ended. 
For Thave a Chi luk ya mseription in which 
the first Vikramaditya is ‘stated ‘to 
have become “ the p of Kanchipuraft 
by the conquest of Pallava Pati, whose 
insults em gag destruction to the dynasty 

y the rays of the moon," #.¢. 
the Chidlukyae, who were of the soma 
vaméa or lunar line. , 

The next king, ‘Vinayiditya seéyue> 
ta ya, who began to reign'A.D: 680, is described” 

7 the | cof Trak” 
rij ye Palle ve inthe samo’ manner as the 
heavenly general § of Bdlendra Sekhara || smote 





| down the excessively-grown might of’ the 


Daityas.” ‘Previously to this, however, we find 
from the present inscription that Pallaven- 
dra Narapati had suffered defeat from 
Raji Sri Vallabhakhya of the 


| Eongt line. 


T have also met with two stone inscriptions of 
the Pallavas, bat so worn from age as to be 
almost illogible. On one of them the name N o- 
lambidhi Raja has been doubtfally made 


| ont. 


The character in, which the inscription now 
translated is engraved beara much resemblance — 
to that found in the Buddhist stiipa of A mari- 
vati with the addition of the characteristic 
letters ‘of thé Hal’ Kannada or Ancient Kana- 
reso, namely, the vowels, the four forms of | and 
two forms of r. These are denoted in the trans- 
literation thos -—— 


r=t=T;N == wir=ejl=a= 09; 
J=a=¢; l=; ond i = od. 


[L.] Svasti jitam bhagavatd gata ghana gagani bher 





SrimajJahnaveya kalkmalbvyos: 


ws hiskihiknh bikckaiale aun khetinate phir agit ahi stab lbh bla prt 





ad aad yok J, 


| dat, yok Top. SO mere a os Tow tLe aad Be, Wa, mi TY ae, TE Diiantet Se Se, hey 


iaieg moh key Oe g511. 
t’ Conjereram, 8. of Madras. 


~§ EKumbreswii. 
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STAIN =#S9903 





} TADWAMESAR 





salt- 


. {(1L] Narayana charaninndhyitah érimin Vishnu Gopa mahidhirajah. Tat patrah Tryambaka cha- 





® priya bhigineyo rhiyh 
| | | Fina yiti 
irimin Kogani mahidhirajah. Avinita nimi tat putro vijrimbhamina éakti traya Andarih 


[III] dikonkiro Duvvinits nimadheyab. Tasya putro durddinta vimardda mimriditam visvambha- 
makaranda puija pifjari kriyamina charana yugals nalino Mushkara nima nimadheyah. Tasya pu- 
traschaturddaés vidyistanidhigata vimalamatih viseshato nave koshasya niti distrasya vaktri 
prayo ‘fies ktri kusato ripa timira nikara nirikarsnodaya bhiskarah Srf Vikrama prathita ni- 





peg ge (sti) milinah Krishna Varmma n 















(IV.] mmatidsh (?) ipisiti virini? Pde sammarddha fime aa?met Pa(?)llavendrai narapatim aja- 
| yad yo -Vi- 
jandibhidhine Raja Sri Vallabhikhyas samara éata jay vipta lakshm? yildsah. Tasyinu- 
jonata narendra kirita koti ratnirks didhiti virdjita pida patmah lakshmyi svayam vritapatir Nava 
Ki 


ma nimi dishfa priyorigapa dirana gita kirttih, Tasya Kogani mahirajasya Sim(?)esh(?)va- 
ripara nimadheyasya pautrah samavanata samasta simanta maknta tala ghatita ba- 
hola \ _/ rina vilasa damara dhanushkhanda mandita charana nadha mandato Niriya- 
ne nihita bhaktih @iira purnsha turaga nara virana ghati sanghalia diruna AM Siri 
nihititma kopo Bhima Kopah. Prakata rati samaya samanuvarttana chatura yuvati jana Lo- 
ka dhirtto toka dhirttah sndurdharineka yoddha miirdhna Iabdha vijaya sampadahita gaja gha- 


(V.] ta kesari Raja Kesari. Apicha. Yo Ganganvaya nirmmalmbaratala vyabhisana prollasanmiirti - 
ndori bhsyankarah éubbakarassanmirgga rakshikorah saurijya samupetyarajya savitarijanyattirs- 
ttamo rija éri purushaévira vijayate rijanya chidimanih Kimo Rimom sa chipe Daéaratha ta. 
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[VL] sati Vijaya Skandivire fri milla miles » and hinvaya E t 

mani iange Malkaigacho svachchhatars euiia hive: petal pi lea rks lee vibe: 
| nan nin enna aalt “Tasya dishyas samasta vibodha toka pariraksha 
, dimen » fabtihy seneea =e er eee _Kumi- 








miapit buitha ‘otainn axial alia kirttin. Rieti 3 ‘an har 
ni. ‘Tasya priya ishyn'y sishya) i kamalikara pra (?) bouthanaka mith iin santata aarinta s0- 









(VT) haraticrddhatmmopade 
nda mandala SACHA mandala dromashamlo Danda prathama nimadheyo Nirgunda Yara Ra- 






jo jajue.  Tasy “ priydtmajalh itma janita naya viteslin nistesht krifa ripp Lokah Loka “hitah 
madhura . manohara charita)) eharitirtta, trikarana pravritti) Parama Gila prathamadheyo 
Sri Pri ‘thavi Nirganda Rijo jayatar Pallayadhi Raja priyitmajiyim Sagara ko{la] tila- 


kit Maru Varmmano jith Kandayvi mimadboya bhartri bhavana a[vi|rbhabfiva bhirya taya sa- 
tata 


prarrittita dharmma kiryays nivinmnittd ya Sriparottara digam alankurvvate Loka tilakn dhamne 
Jina bhavaniys & khan‘la pe navi samskira deva puja dina dharmma pravarttanarttha tur ye- 
at va Pri 


[VIEL] thivi Nieggunda Rijasya vijaipaniy’ Mabirajidhirija Pa 





na Ni- 
goods vishayintarpiti Ponnalli nim grimas sarvva pariharopeto dattah. Tasya,-simdanta- 
rani piirvvasy iii dist Nouibejadi belgal mogagi Phrrva cakshinniyee didi Panyangere. dakshi- 





nisyim 
disi Be leatli geroph Dila goreyd. pallada kta dakishinspaselinadiyisidisi. Jeidatke- 
yra be lgal mormda paschimiyandisi Henkevi tiltaviyara kere paschimottarasyindi[ 4] 
Punuseya Gottagala kalkuppe ‘uttarnsyandisi Sima gereyii° pallada permurikke® wttara 
pirvvasyandisi Kalambetti gotta. Isliinyanyini kshetrantarini senna Dundu sanindradi 


viealy- 
1 kirndiira: Sens ee Mannampaleya cre Nall Iti jarppiludirkkandagam SrivuradaDu- 


[1X.] odo gimundard tindadi paduva yondu tinds Srivurada vayaln] Kammarggattinalli irkanda 
gam Kalani perggereya kelago ‘ir. gandugam Evepili gereyial koyilgodicda i- 
rppattu gandugambbedo aduyu Srivurada badagama paduvand konulan Devangeri midaman ai- 
2004, ay ,milvattidinda maneya manctinam. Asya dina si hinih ashtidaéa pralki- 
tayah. 
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[3] ‘Aaya dinseys eilakioah shappavati’sahaare’vishaya prakriteyah: Yooylpabaitta vo(bha) 
tmohit pramidena vi sapaichabhirmmahadbhih pitakais samyuktovabhava(ti) yo rakshati sapu 
nyabhigbhava(ti). Apichitra Mann gitd @lokA svadattim paradattim va yohareta vasundharim 


rsha sabe srini vishthyim [jaya] jayate krimih. Svar 


lananm. 


Shasht irva- 





‘ Danam va pilanamveti dindchchhreyonu pila(na)m. Bahubhirbbasudha bhukta 


rijabhi- 


reget: dhibhi yasya yasyn yada bhimis tasya tasya tad phalam. Devasyant uvisham ghoramna- 
visham visham uchyate visham ekikinath henti devasvam putra pautrakam. Saryva kalidhdrabhiita 


chitmnka 


labhijiena Viiva Karmmichiryenedath Sisinam likhitam. Chatush kanduka vrihi bija(?)mitramn 


dvi kandu 


ka kangu kehetrath tadapi brahmadeyam iva rakshantyam. 


Ill. TRANSLATION, 


May it be well. Success through the adorable 
Padmani bhi,* resembling (in colour) the 
cloudless sky, A sun illumining the clear firma- 
ment of the Jihnavi race, t distinguished 
for the strength and valour attested by the great 
pillar of stone divided with a single stroke of 
Lis sword, adorned with the ornament of the 
wound received in entting down the hosts of 
his cruel enemies, was Srimat Kodgani 
Varmma Dharmma Mahidhirija of 
the Kanviyanasa gotra. His son, in- 
heriting all the qualities of his father, possessing 
a character for learning and modesty, having 
obtained the honours of the kingdom only for 
the sake of the good government of his aub- 
jects, a touchstone for (testing) gold the learned 


practise the science of politics, the author of a 
treatise on the law of adoption, +t was Srimdn 
Midhava Mahidhiraja. His son, pos- 
sessed of all the qualities inherited from his 
father and grandfather, having entered into war 
with many elephants (so that) his fame had 
tasted the waters ofthefouroceans, was Srimad 
Hari Varmma Mahidhiraja, 

His son, devoted to the worship of Brah- 
mans, gurus and gods, praising the feet of N a ri- 


yans,§ was Srimin Vishnu Gopa 
| fourteen branches of learning, an embodiment 


Mahadhiraja. 


. + Jahnavt bula— 4 hula or vaida. 
t Might also be rendered—the donor of lands to the 
§ Vishnu. ira. 





Tryambaka,|| having by personal strength 
- valour purchased his kingdom, daily eager 
xtricate the ox of merit from the thick mire 
pain Yuga in which it had sunk, was 
Srimin Madhava Mahadhiraja. His 
son, the beloved sister's son ot Krishta 
Varmma Mahadhiraja, who was the sun 
to the firmament of the auspicious Kadam ba 
race, having a mind illuminated with the increase 
of learning and modesty, of indomitable bravery 
in war, reckoned tho first of the learned, was 
Srima nKogati Mahadh iraja. His 
aon, named Avini Ita, Possessed 
powers of increase, { who had ticonigit anxiety 
to the face of Yama* on account of the smallness 
ofthe residue left after the countless animals 
offered to him asa tribute, (viz.) the brave men 
consumed in the sacrifice of the face of the many 
wars waged forthe kingdomsof Andari, Alat- 
tir, Paurulare,Pel naga, equal to Kiritir- 
Jona, the mighty master of the fifteen creations} 
and of the syllable om, was called D uv vini ta. 
His son, the lotuses of whose feet were 
dyed with the balls of honey shaken from the 











| linea of bending bees, the clustering savages, 


rubbing against one anothor, had the illustrious 
mmeof Mushkara His son, of a pure 
Wisdom acquired from his being the abode of 


of the nine treasures,t skilled among those who 
© Ge Fin Of death, jodge of the dead, the Indian Pinto. 
+ The reference ta not understood. 
I Nara- koja —nawa nid, the nine treasure of K 


bera, god of riches, vis. padma, mahdpadma, fanthe, 
mehnre, kochchha mukunda, nanda, nila, kharen, [t 
MW ODertai we bask Gees ara. 
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teach and practise the science of politics, a 


rising san in dispersing the clouds of darkness 
his enemies, bore the celebrated name of Sri 
Vikrama. His son, whose breast being healed 
of the wounds inflicted by the discus weapon of 
Daradana—exalting in his growing bravery 
displayed in many wars—bore on itself the em- 
blems of victory, possessed of the quintessence of 
all thé sciences, having gained the three objects 
of worldly pursuit,* the glory of whose virtuous 
life each day augmented, was Bhd Vikrama 
by name. 

Moreover, he who was eager to drink the 
stream of blood issuing from the door of the 
breast of the Bhaftdra (oe -warrior#) forced open 
by his numerous weap 
he who had subdued the Pallivendes Na 
rapotit and was namel Vilands, was 
Raja SriVallabhikh ya, in the enjoy- 
ment of fortone obtained by « ictory in a hundred 
fights, Hia younger brother, whose lotns-feet 
were i:radiated with the brilliance of the jewels 
in the crowns of numerous prostrate kings, who 
was to fortune as a hosband chosen by herself, 
beloved of the good, whose fame in destroying 
hostile kings was the theme of song, was named 
Nava Kama, The grandson of that (?) 
Kogani Maharaji, whose other name wns 
Simeshvara (?), t the groups of the toes 
of whose feet were illuminated with a rainbow 
light from the rays of the jewela set in the 
bands § of the crowns of prostrate kings, who 
had fixed his faith on Nirayana, || raging 
with fury in the front of war % horrid with the 
assault of heroes, horses, men, and elephants, 
wasa Bhima Kopa. No lessacaptivatoraf 
the glances of young women the most skilled in 
the joyful art of love than a subduer of theworld, 
laden with spoils of victory gained in many 


most arduous wars, a lion to the herd of elephants — 


the hostile kings, he wasa R&ji Kesar. 
Moreover, a sun greatly illumining the 
clear firmament of the Gangd race, a terror to 
hostile kings, a protector of the fortunate ways 
of good men, who having obtaimed the name 


of good king shone like a sun over all king- 
A eee ee 
. sahéeat these fi i 
Ltiteigonne tT 
MG. Ths asin nenoortace as the greater part of the line 
ongiunal Letters 


Peak heen altere! aod the 


yer ci Bs 2 acanndrt ny Ot no 
Thi name hase pear tes tered in the plate. 
The above rendering in doubtful, middle letters 
cut of focus in the photograph. — ea 





doms, .« 


Yond ower kings. who, wece: wed: to icfortame,.m 


shining head-jewel to the brow of kings, in the 
bow on his shoulder ike Kiama or Rama 
the son of Dasarnotha, in bravery a Pa- 
raga rama, in great heroism Baliri,§ in 
great splendour Ravi, || in government Dha- 
nesa,% of a mighty and splendid energy, 
the most glorious all-in-all,* to all things 
living Brahma himself, the king whom all the 
poets in the world daily praise os the crea- 
tor Brahma, that Prithnyi EKongani 
Maharaji, the middle of whose palace 
continually echoed the sounds of the holy 
ceremonies which accompanied his daily rich 
gifts, among the favourites of fortune named 





the first, the Saka year 698 having passed, and 


the 50th year of his glorious and powerful reign 
being then current, + residing in Manyapura 
in Vijayan Skandavira;—  ., 
In the village named Eregittdir in the 
groupofM ilikalgachch ha, rejoicingallthe 
world with his combination of the rays of au- 
psicious good qualities, resembling another chan- 
dra (or moon), was there a guru named Chan- 
dra Nardi, of the Nandi Sangha meo 
praised of all the highest protectors of the Sri 


Mila (Jains). His disciple was a munipafi 


named Kumara Nandt, whose ability was 
worthy of protecting the assembly of the 
learned, a second Kumara worthy to rejoice 
the heart of Paramedvara (otherwise, the 
His disciple was the great 
munt Kirti Nandyicharys, who under- 
stood the essence of all sciences, who had acquir- 


ed the fame of possessing wealth but for the as- 


sembly of the learned. His dear disciple was 
Vimala Chandrichiarya, the beloved of 
the lotus-lake of the disciples, a san in illumin- 
ing the sky of the virtuous actions of good men 


_ daily praised for their great learning. 


Throngh the instructions in law of this 
great rishi, haying become like the embodiment 
of the sound of s twanging bow, like the 
embodiment of the flood of the river of all 


penance, the sceptre of whose powerfal arm 
Seat la ne Faas) eet Ye Aes hor bdr | 


| Vishno. } 
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had broken down the groups of trees the hos- | north-east, (viz.) in the plain of the Dandu 
tile kings, was Dundn, first of the name, the Samudraasmall garden of 12 kandugat ; in 
Nirgonda Yuva Raja. His beloved son, | the share of Nallu Raja, the chief of Man- 
who through his knowledge of politics had | nampale, 2 kanduga; on the west of the 
destroyed without exception the groups of hia | ténda ¢ of the Dundu chief, one finda; in 
enemies, a friend to all the world, of a life plea- | Kammargatti, in the plainof Srivura, 
sant to be heard of, making good use of thought, | 2 kasdwgas; under the Kalani large tank 6 
word, and deed, was Parama Gila, first of | danduga; in the pasture-land of the Ere pili 
the name, the Sri Prithnvi Nirgunda | tank 20 danduga,—this is dry-cultivation land; 
Rija. His wife, born of the beloved daughter | andas asitefora house 30. . . . . in 
of Pallavyadhirija by Maru Varmma, the north-west corner of Sriv ura in the mid- 
an ornament of the Sdgara Kula, was Kun- | dle of Devangeri. 

davvi by name. In her husband's house did | Witnesses to this gift: The 18 existing 
she grow up, daily promoting works of merit; | chiof's §. 


and she erected a Jain temple, an ornament to Witnesses to this gift: The existing chiefs 
the north of Sripura, a glory to all the | of the 96,000 country ||, 
world. Whoso through avarice seeks to resume this 


For the repairs of any cracks or defects | gift incurs the guilt of the five great sins, 
worship of the god, and for the gifts and cha- | over by Manu hath it been said - Whoso by 
thivi Nirggunda Rija—the Mahara- | or by another shall be born a worm in ondure 
jadhirijaParamesvars, united with (his for sixty thousand years. He who makes a gift 
queen) Sr ij.a superior to LalvAmf, madea grant | bas an easy task; the maintenance of another's 
of the village of Pon na]]i, belonging to Nir- | gift is arduous. Bnt to maintain a gift is more 
gunda, with freedom from all imposts. Its | meritorions than to make one. 
boundaries :—On the east, the white stone rock The earth has been enjoyed by Sagara and 
of Nolibels; on the sonth-east, Panyan- other kings. According to their (gifts of) laid oc 
gere; on the sonth, the bank ofthe watercourse | was their reward. Poison is nO poison, the pro- 
of the Bel galli-tank and the Dilla-tank: on perty of the gods that is the real poison. For 
the south-west, the rocky ground of white stone | poison kills a single man, but a gift tothe gods 
at Jaidarake; on the west, the tank of the (if nsurped) destroys sons and descendants. By 
Henkevi weavers; ® on the north-west, the | Visva Karmmichdrya, an abode of all 
piles of stones at Punuse and Gottagila; learning, skilled in painting pictures, waa this 
on the north, the great bend of the watercourse | ddsana written. Though it be but four kanduka 
of the Sama tank; on thenorth-east, the Ka. | ofriceseed . . or two kanduka of waste 
lambetti hill, land, it should be protected in the same manner 

And he further gave other land on the asa gift toa Brihman. 





THE HILL OF SAPTA SRING. 
BY W. BAMSAY, Bo, C. 8, 

“ Sapta Spring,” or, a8 it is calledin some maps, | of the Western Ghits, and separating the dis- 
but erroneously, “ Chattar Sing,” is one of the | trict of Khandesh ns it formerly stood, on ‘the 
highest points in the line of hills commonly | north, from the plains of Nisik, to the south. 
known as the Chandor range, running due The range is a remarkable one, presenting a 
east and west, at right angles to the main line | series of perpendicular basalt faces to the south, 

* Taltuvdyaru, supposed to be the sume as fantura- Ashtadaia 
SPS mee Rhus buruk hg 
bon lees af oun ade | 
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more or leas gradual running down to the valley 
of the Girni to the north. The range may thus 
be described as a continnous series of basalt 
blocks, mainly of even height, presenting a uni- 
form steep face on one side, vis. the south. The 
range is again capped in the case of almost cach 
ssaiasiah: lai eiicaldlgae \ctusaahas oie neato 


Sring forms one of these blocks, presenting | 


an almost perpendicular face to the south, but 
with one or two spurs trending to the north- 
ward. Tho average height of the plateau is 
about 1800 feet above the plain to the south, 

About the centre cf it rises a bare rock of 
no. thickness, but about half a mile in length, 
somewhat curved, highest at the two ends and 
depressed m the centre, giving the appearance 
of a wall with towers at cach extremity. But 
at every turn the rock assumes a new appear- 
ance, and imagination must supply what the 


pen would fail to depict. The highest point | 


rises over 900 feet above the platean, and the 
rock is perpendicular on all sides but one, where 


it has somewhat crumbled away, and grass haa | 


sprung up among crevices. The name Sapta 


Sring is derived from a supposed idea of there ° 


being seven horns or peaks to the rock, but the 
e7® fails to see the appropriateness of fhe title, 
The hill ig ascended by a good but steep 
bridie-road from the north; from the south a 
steep footpath leads up part of the way, ending 
in a fight of stairs carved out of the rock-faoe, 
Such is the rock of Sapta Sring, the abode of 
the goddess Devi, in whose honour a great 
fair is held every year at the foll-moon of the 
month of Chaitra. The goddess herself resides 
in a cave at the base ofa perpendicular searp, 
the summit of which is the highest point of the 
hill, and her dwelling is approached by a szig- 
zag staircase of 465 steps, built in the steep 
“talus of debris which bas formed all round 
the rock, and is now overgrown with thick scrub 
jungle. At the foot of the steps lies the village, if 
it may be so called, consisting of three or four 
Gaolis’ huts, two nagarkhdnas, and three dharma- 





sdlas for the accommodation of pilgrims. The 
place is well supplied with water from springs, | 


which have been built up with masonry sides 
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se Fa a atic “* 
Kali Kund, Presa Kund, Datitre Kund, ‘ke 
de. Some are used for drinking, and others 
for bathing purposes, some possibly for both! 
Last, bat not least, comes the “Sivale 
Tirtha,” or bathing-place sacred to Siva. 
It is a small stone-built tank, not above 40 
yards square, and nowhere more than four feet 


bathe and wash their clothes in it at the fuir- 
time, and appear to think themselves cleaner 
and better for the process, though to the eye of 
the profane observer the water rather resembles 
pea-soup in colour and consistency. 

Not far from the Sivala Tirthe is o 
frightful precipice, known as the “Sit Kude." 
The rock overhangs at a height of more than 
1200 feet clean above the valley below. Over 
this Tarpeian rock human victims are said to 





| have been borled in ancient days. Nowa- 


days the mild but pious Hindu contents him- 
self with sncrificmg a living but generally very 
thin kid, commonly in fulfilment of some vow. 
Looking down the dizzy height the eye 
discerns the mangled fragments of the poor- 
victims being devorred by the vultures and 
other birds, who no doubt duly appreciate the 
piety of eee The Sivale Tirtha is said 
to have been constructed by the “Seniipati" 
of the Satira aja daingg sha Magli Zk 
last century. On one side of it stands a 
temple called Siddhesévar, now mostly in 
ruins, bot with a dome still standing, and beast. 
ing some rather elaborate stone carving. Under 
the dome stands a finga, and in front of it (now 
in the outer air) is the usual carved Nandi or 
bull. The temple is one of those built of large 
eut blocks, without mortar, and ascribed to su- 
perhuman agency. “ Bibisan,” brother of Ré- 
vana, being sick, was cured by the celebrated 
physician Himad Pant. The latter being asked 
viz. that 350 temples should be erected in one 
night, and this was duly effected by the Raék- 
shasas: of these the ee ne. 
Not far from the dharmadila above x 
stands a samddhi or tomb. of one of the Rajas 
of Dharampur, his name apparently unknown. 
It is in the form of one of the ordinary dome- 
capped temples of Mahideya, and contains the 
ated emblem of the god inside; it is built 
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in good style and has some nest carving, but is 


Gand Svrimi is said to have lived here a 


century ago as a devotee of the goddess. The 
Dharampur Raji was his chela or disciple, and on 
one of his visits to his guru died, and the samdédhi 

There is a fine old “Baoli” adjoining, said 
to have been bailt by Gand Svimi. The above 
are the chief points of interest on the hill, but 
there are numerous minor objecta of adoration 
in various places, chiefly figurea of Mirnti or 
Ganpati, the favourite deities of the Marithisin 


The origin of the hill of Sapta Sring was on 


an arrow from the bow of Megnith or Indrajit, 
aon of Rivana, despatched Hanuman to procure 
hitma, situated in Paradise. Hanumin duly 
knowledge, was quite ignorant of what parti- 
solved the difficulty by taking up the hill bodily 
on his shoulders and transporting it to earth; on 
the way, however, portions of the mountain kept 
falling away, and one of these alichting in these 
regions became the hill of Sapta Sring. “ Now 
there were giants,” or at least Rikshasas, “in the 
earth in those days,” and the earth may well be 


said to have been “filled with violence.” The 


Hindu Triad resolved upon a remedy, and ont 
of their own combined essence produced the 


goddess“ Devi" or“ Mahilakshm!.” Devi having | 


been called into existence was located in a cave 
of the rock, and it lay with her to rid the earth 
of the Rikshasas. Devi was supposed to have 
been created in $} portions—one called “ Mahi- 
lakshmi” and seated at Kolhapur, another called 


“Mahasarsuti” or “'Tukai” at Tuljapur, athird | 


called “ Mahikali” seated at Matapur, and lastly 
the remaining half at Sapta Sring, known as 
Sapta Sring Nivisni. 

At the three first-mentioned places different 
ceremonies are observed in the worship of the 
aakiual 

But to return to Devi and her work. Two 
brother, she killed without much difficulty. A 
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Devi cut off his head, and ont of the trunk pro- 
ensued, during which the Rikshasa once flew 
right through the rock, and an opening is said 
to ex'st at the present day, marking the spot. 
Eventually he too waa slain, and hence the 
goddess received the title of “ Mahismardani,” 
or the buffalo-slayer. After this the earth was at 
peace, and Devi henceforth took up her abode in 
her cave, and became a general object of worship. 

A sort of portico waa added to the cavern 


at the beginning of last century by the 
'‘Senipat! of Satira, and the present plain 
structure was recently built by the present 


Chief of Vinchur. The solid flight of steps 
leading up ‘to it is said to have been built 
by a savkdr of Nisik, about a century ago: 


Ridha, and in one or two places the tortoise is 
designed as halting-places to serve as a pious 
excuse for the weary pilgrim to stop and take 
breath in the course of his ascent. The sight ia 
curions during fair-time, for besides able-bodied 


pilgrims the siek and halt are dragged up in 
hopes of a miraculous cure, and barren women 
| in numbers go to pour their vowa before the 
| shrine of the goddess, All bring offerings of 
some sort—grain, flowers, cocoanuts, or money, 


vice of the goddess consists in bringing her 
mentioned, and laying before her offerings of 
khir (cakes of rice, milk, and sugar), turi 
(cakes of flour and ghee), preserves, and so 
forth. After having been presented they be- 
eome the perquisites of the “ Bhopa,” o heredi- 

Doubtless much of the merit of the pilgrim. 
ages lies in the bodily labour endured in as- 
eending the hill and steps: in addition to the 


one a sort of gostpath round the base of the 
|“ Scarp, a second of greater cirenm! 


ference on the 
lower platenu, and a third round the base of 
the mountain below, which latter is said to be 





the rest of the range on the east and west, 


The summit of Sapta Sring is said to be 
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night of the fall-moon of Cha 
Burigim (a neighbouring village) sscends, | 


amystery, the attempt to unravel which would 
pp cabanas Scena As a A pair 

of binoculars, however, enabled the writer to 
track the footsteps of the flag-bearers, who 
were two in number, during their descent, which 

places is certainly moat perilous, and practi- 
eable only to feet devoid of shoes, and capable 





administered by different agenta, and there is 


office has been filled by the same fathily from 
father to son for generations, and though a son 
ig never wanting, other children if born die 
young: such is the story told. 

Opposite Sapta Sring to the east, but divided 
(as before described) by a deep ravine, hes the 


hill called Markund Déva, with a rocky 
top not unlike the Matterhorn in shape, as seen — 


from the west. This is said to have been the 


abode of a Rishi in ancient days, whose spirit, — 


after his demise, took up its dwelling im the rock: 
his present occupation is to recite the Purinas 
for the edification of Devi, who is sud to be 
an attentive listener ; this idea may have origin- 
ated in the echoes, which are very remarkable. 
The image of Devi resides in a natoral 
cavern or hollow im the rock. The figure is 
abont eight feet in he: cht, carved in relievo out 
of the natural rock, and is that of an ordinary 
woman, save that ‘she has 18 arms, 9 on each 
side, each hand grasping a different weapon. 
She wears a high crown not unlike the Pope's 
tiara, and is clothed with a“ choli”’ and a “sari” 


round her waist and limbs. She has a different | 


euit for each day of the week; she is bathed 
every day, using warm water two days in the 
week. In front of her is planted her ensign, 
vis. a Trisula or trident painted red: there are 
and so forth. A silver noge-ring and necklace 
are the only ornaments in .daily use. The 
ie el Ss MRIS ARLES save the eyes, 

i hite “lai. Near the base 
of the steps leading to the temple are two 
nagarkhinas; one, called Barodekar, was 





who having been a helpless cripple was md- 


the Patil of | 


| her head a vessel of water to the goddess. 
ares Petes = 150 a month is also 


and at sunrise next morning is seen to planta | seine. The other nagerkhdna, called Chandor- 


flag. How he ascends, or how he descends, is 


kar, was built by « former Divin of Sindhia a 
savidkr of Chandor, who also added a nemnuk 
of Rupees 95.a month; a semnuk of Rupees 
do a month was added by one Daiji Saheb 
Kibe, a-sarkar of Indor. 
Further, the revenues of a village called 
were alienated for the seryice of 
the Devt by the Peshwi in the time of Gand 
Svimi above mentioned. These fonds are 


is also a Panchiyat who exercise some sort of 


| superintendence over the “ personal property " 


money offerings of pilgrims become the pro- 
| perty of certain families, in certain fixed shares, 


while one of their number, the Bhopa, receives 
as his perquisite all eatable offerings. The 
story is told that a former turbulent jaghirdir 
of the neighbouring town of Abhona, facetiously 
called “Tokerio” or “the Hammerer"’ (pre- 
cisely as King Edward I. was termed Malleus 
Scotorum)," used always to be harassing and 
plundering the pilgrims, until he was bought off 


: ikea aa ieee Noredp a tering cts 2 


the goddess on 72 fixed days of the year. 
This arrangement is atill-in force; the allowance 
being enjoyed by the two widows of “ To : 
This is not the only occasion on which the 
goddess has had to yield to vulgar mortals; 
could o pen blush, it would do so in relating 
how the sanctity of Devi has recently been 
invaded by the myrmidons of so very homan 
an institution as the Civil Court. Sad though 
it be, it is still a fact that at this very moment 
a mere ordinary mortal, "juptee Kirknn,” is 
in possession of all the property of the goddess, 
owing to a demand made by “a claimant” 
against the present Bhops. At this very mo- 
ment a handsome set of ornaments, the gift. of. 
the Gaikwar, and valued at not less than 
Rapees 30,000, are lying in the hands of the 
Panchiyat™ at “ Wani,” who ore afraid to 
mundane we make our best bow to “ Devi," 
and wish her safe delivery from the hands of 


her friends and their legal squabbles. 








REM ATS 


BY CAPT. & BR MILES, POLITICAL 


The province of Mekran is remarkably poor in 


ing, 60 far as I know,any extensive rains or archi- 
tectural monuments anywhere to be found in it. 

in concInding that Mekran has never been in 
8 state of civilization, and that the inhabitants 


have ever remained in the same state of poverty | 


of the country, its hilly nature and want of 


water, are sufficient to account for its disregard 
in by them, while it has also laboured under the 
additional disadvantage of lying out of the 


able to protect it from being frequently invaded | 


and plandered by various conquerors. 


this coast and in the interior at the he 


Alexander’s march through it, and subsequently 
by Ptolemy and Marcian, but no traces of these 
towns now remain to indicate their sites, and it 
is probable they were merely of the same’ rudo 
and temporary character ag the forts and ham- 
leta of the present day. 

still to be seen is a hewn-stone bind or dam of 
considerable extent on the top of the “ Batel"’ 
or high headland forming the peninsnla at 


Guadar. This band has been admirably built 


serosa a declivity or ravine, draining a large 
portion of the surface of the hill, which is very 
flat. The huge sandstone blocks of which it is 


composed have been very regularly and com. 
pactly placed, and are so morticed or dovetailed | 


together, without any cement being used, aa to 
forma barrier of great strength and solidity, 
which though now partly in ruins is still seryica- 
a large body of fresh water. It has been supple- 
mented by a modern band of sand thrown up at 


Guadar, where the water obtained from wells is 





very scanty and bad, for the best part of a year. 


The conatruction of this dam is generally as- 
appears to me of mach more ancient date, and is 


About a hundred miles to the W. of Guadar, 


| situated in a small valley, and is closely envi- 
roned on all sides but one by r 


ranges of hills, 
In the range to the N. E, of the town, and about 
two hundred feet above the plain, is a circnlar 
artificially excavaied, opening on to a small 
twelve feet, and in the centre of it is a rectanga- 
lar block of stone or masonry seven or eight feet 
long with a small dome on it; in- front of the 
neath. There is no inscription, but it. appears 
to have been intended fora tomb. The face of 
covered with plaster: this is covered with scrib- 
in Gujariti, done by the Hindu traders of the 
neighbouring port of Charbar, who believe the 
caves to be of Hindu origin, and are in the 
habit of resorting to them. Below this, to the 
left again, id another smaller chamber neatly 
excavated and chunamed, brt quite empty. 
The platform ig made of kiln-burnt bricks and 
mortar, and has apparently formed part of some 
falling awny of the eardstone rock. Some 
distance away to the right, the fie of the cliff 
is perfectly smooth and ‘perpend.-alar, and at 
the foot of it is a spacious natural cavern, tho 
mouth of which ia now almost entirely blocked 
shape this cavern is semicircular, and it is, I 
should think, about a hundred yards in circum- 
ference, but the roof is rather low. It appears 
to have been used ag a temple. The roof and 
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by wetee, have been covered with « coating of 
mortar or chonam, which is still adhering in 
some places. In the centre isa low wall, four 


or five feet high, of thick chunam, forming a se- 
micireular enclosure, and inside this ia a small 
angle or step of chunam; this is all that re- 
pers trrdisagha cris Sa Magpn inc Be whatever it 





evident the temple bse Bee ‘Purpoely de 


cowed ly asec Close by ia another low cavern, 


hollowed out by water apparently, but said to 
be an artificial subterranean passage cut throngh 


the range of hills to a hamlet on the other side; 
I satisfied myself, however, that it was natural 
and led only a few yards. The inhabitants 





fag thin to a forest Baloch queso, who ts seid 
to have resided in them and dug the passage 
through the hills. ‘ 


ON A PRAKRIT GLOSSARY ENTITLED PAIALACHEE 
BY G. BUHLER, Pu, D, 


In the Janaary number of this journal (vol. 
It. p. 17) I announced the recovery of Hema- 
chandra's Dedisnbdasameraha, the first work of 
its kind which ever had fallen into the hands 





of a European Sanskritist. By another stroke 


of good luck I am now enabled to give a notice 
of a second Prakrit Kosha which precedes 
Hemachandra's work by two centuries. 
is the Palyalachhi nimamili, ¢. ¢. Prakritalak- 
shmih, ‘the wealth of the beauty of the Pralkrit 


language.’ Inthe M3. bought, the title is spelt — 
Piyalachhiand Paiysyalachh]. But the fact that 


in the first verse (see below) piyalachhi must 
contain eight mitris, and the circumstance that 
Hem. Desi. 1. 4 has the form piiya bse el pe 
prove the correctness of m 

The MS. contains about 240 winithes wad te 
written of 6} folios 4 34 lines 4 46—45 Ak- 
gharas. It is perhaps a hondred years old, and 
ite characters are Jaina-Devanigari. 

The Piiyalachhi nimamili is written in the 
Arya metre and constructed on a principle simi- 
lar to that of the Amarakosha. It gives strings 
of synonyms for substantives, adjectives, and 
adverbs, each string filling usually a verse or a 
half-verse. The principle on which the synonyms 
have been arranged is not very intelligible. 
The book is mot divided into chapters or sec- 
tions, and no attempt at order is apparent, 
First have been placed the synonyms for Brah- 
pr BN el Etec 2), sun (¥. 3), moon 
(v.4), fire (v.5), love (¥. 6), ooean (v. 7), 
elephant (v. 8), lotus (v. 9), beea (v. 10), 
woman (vs. Ll and 12). Then follow some ad- 
jectives and adverbs, va. 13—l16. 





| that he wrote in Vikrama 10) 
| 4.D., at Dhirinagara, under the isesabion of 
the king of Milava. In the ninth and tenth 


Next come | 





the words denoting ‘collection, heap,’ 17 and 
18", and in the second half of the eighteenth 
verse the author says: ‘Now we will declare the 
hi vannimo vathupajjde). After this fresh 
exordinm, he begins his enumeration with the 
terms for salvation (19°), a person saved 
(19), Vishon (20°), Siva (20%), Kartikeys 
(21°), gods (21%), Indra (22°), Balarima (22°) 
Yama (234 ), Kuvera (23° ), Vayu (244), Garuda, 
(24>), snake (25"), Daityas (25°), cloud pig 
air (26%), water (27%), river (275), earth, 
(28), Rabu (28°), ete, 

The words given in the Piiyalachhi are not 


exclusively Deéis, but include many Tadbhavas 
| and Tataamas. Many of the Dedis given occur 
alee, 2, HARPS § SOE Te But some- 


works, I have not found any pislalion Qian 
the Paiyalachhi in the 

The author of the Pliyalachhi has not given 
his name. But he states in the concloding, 
unfortunately corrupt, verses® of his work, 
29, or 972-3 





centuries under Munja and Bhoja, Dhiri was 
a great centre of literary activity, and it is 
as well as other Jaina authors, state that in that 
very same year Dhanapila wrote in thesame place 
a Dedindmamala., ishouldhave been inclined to 
identify the latter work with the Paiyalach 

were it not that Hemachandra quotes Pie 
— times and that his ee are 


Juss, 1873.) 
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not traceable in my MS. In conclusion I give 


in Sanskrit, as far as I have been able to make 
sambhavam devam | 
vuchham piialachhitti nimamilim nisimehi 
Wi 
Piyslachhi tti...,.. nfimdmilach, MS, against 
Tranalation, 


Bowing to the Supreme being, that lord who | 


sprang from the navel of Purushottama, I pro- 
pound “the wealth of the Prakrit language.” 
Listen. 


eastiemaek &e amet paramit- 
eer 


thero vihi virancho payivahi kamalajoni ya | 


Weil 
The first half-verse is mutilated, metre Ary& or 
Upagiti. 


Subject: Brahm&é.—Sanskrit equivalents: ka- | 


malizans, sayambhii, pitimahs, parameshthin, 
sthavira, vidhi, virinchi, prajiipati, kamalayoni. 
Dakhkiyani bhavdn! selasni pavvaf um gori | 
Ajj& duggi kill siva ya kachchhiyani 
chandi || 3 || 
MS. varakhkiyant ...... mori—the first 


against 
the metre—Metre: Ary —Subject : Pirvatf, | 
| met. Metre Ary. Subject; Elephant. Sanskrit 


Sanskrit equivalents: dikshiyani, bhavint, daila- 


snti, parvatt umf, gourt, dryA, durg& kAll, éiv& 


kityiyant, chandi—Hem. Deéf. I. 8. com.: ajjd 
pauriti kechit sathgrihnanti, 

Akko tarani mitto matiando dinamani pa- 

ya i 

et asumillt ag, met.-—Metre : Ary, Subject : 
Sun. Sanskrit equivalents: arka, tarari, mitra, 
mirtands, 





Indi nisiyaro sasaharo vihti guhaval rayadi- 


niho | 

mayalanchhano himaysro rohinframano sist 
chandro]| 5 || 

MS, idd ...... ganahaval...... ramant against mot. 


and sense. Subject: Moon. Sanskrit equivalenta : 
indu, niéfkara, dadadhara, vidhu, grahapati, rays- 
ninktha, mrigalinchhana, himakara, rohiniramans, 
éadin, chandrn. The Prikrit formas of the last two 
words are donbtfal.—Hem. Ded. 1. 94 (274) ia- 


eee 


| nina 


chal grabapattvam bia eva ridhati ns éafintti 
ni : mudbhavah. 
hac huyavalio vibhivasi piyao sihi 





Dh it - id 
vahonil 
| analo jalano dahano huyisano havvavaho ya || 
6 || 
MS. buylasho.—Motre : Aryi.—Subject : Fire. 


Sanskrit dhiimadhyvaja, hutayaha, 


equivalenta : 
| ee pavaka, fikhin, vahni, anala jvalana, 


Kandappo panchasaro mayano sathkappa- 
a cs tig 
manmaths, kusumabdne, 5 I restating 
madana, samkalpayoni. 

Mayaraharo sindhuyai sindhti rayaniyaro sa- 
hlaraat | 

Pairiviro jalahf t | samudda ya || 8 |! 

MS. taralaméll ag. met. Metre : Arya. Subject : 
Ocean. Sanskrit equivalents: makaradhara, sin- 
dhupati, sindhn, ratnikara, salilaridi, piravdra, jo- 
ladhi, tararhgamdlin, samudra. 

Pilo gao mayagalo miyangé sindhuro ka- 
rend ya| 

doghatto danti virano kari kunjari hattht || 9)) 


MS. pilagan ...... miyago ...... kunjari hari. ag. 





equivalents: pilu (an Arabic loan-word), gaja, 
madakala, miitanga, sindhura, karena, drighata (?) 
dantin, viirana, konjarin, hastin. Hem. Dedi. 
quotes in the Com. on VI. 29 (422) and gives, 


| V. 43 (273), dugghuéfo as a synonym of hasti. 


Amboruhath sayavatiath saroraham punda- 
riyam aravindam | 

riivam timarasath mahuppalam panka 
nalinam || an 

The la of a haa been deatroyed by 
an insect, and the reading is conjectural though 
not doubtful, Metre: Subject: Lotus. 

; equivalents : sentmarabin datapattra, saro- 

roha, aravinda, rijiva, timrarasa, madhitpala, 
pankaja, nalina, 

Kullandhaya rasio bhingi.bhasali ya ma- 
huyari alino | 

indindira durena dhuyagiyi chhappayi bha- 
mari || 10 jj 

MS. indidiré ng, met. Metre: Aryi. Subject - 
Bees, Sanskrit equivalents and etymologies : kd- 
lathdhaya, rasipa drinking with the tongue or from 
ras, to wound? (vhringl, madhukara, ali dvi. 
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repha, dhautakéyaP shatpada, bhramari.—Hem. | 


Deéi VII, 2. (447) gives rasia bhramrah, rasin 
éabdoyam ityanye, Mi ee Alirapi rasio 
syit,—Hem, Degli. VI. 99 (898) has bhasaro; 
Hem. De&t. I. 80 indindirammi iddando, and Com. 
iddando bhramarah | kaiéchidindi(n) diraéabdopi 
desyn uktah | ssm&bhistu sathskritepi darsanid 
anayi bhangyfi nibaddhah. Hem. Ded V. S46 
(296) bhamare dhungadhuyagiyi dhimanga; the 
first and last appereeny Sar haar 
cient | 
Mahilé juvai abali angani nari ———4j 11 |} 
The second half-verse appears to be mutilated, 











Metre : myer Subject : Legian 
lente :—ruchira, manohara, 
bandhora, manojila,—, kénta, (aie, manora- 
ma, chiru, ramantya. 

Hem. Desi. VII. 26 (472) saya: latto anya- 
sakto manoharah priyarhvadadcheti tryarthab. 


Metre: Ary, Subject: Woman, Sanskrit equiva- Sasinatia saniyath mittharh mandarh alaeazaicu- 
lentes: rimd, ramant, simantin{, vadhd, viimalo- dam maralarn cha | 
chand- gavel shaliena niirt, khelambhikuyathsiirarm visatthat mentharasis 
sachehhands uddims niraggall mokkelé vi-'|) thamiyash |i) 14 | 
sanichalia | ME. visatthamentharam ag. met. Subject ; dois 
Niravaggaha ya sayari nirankusi hnnti ap- | —Sanskrit equivalenta: myishta = marshita, 
pavash |} 12 |] manda, alasa,— —? manila, syaira, visrnsta (P) 
Metre: Ary. Subject : A self-willed woman. | manthars. 
COORG SUPERSTITIONS. 
BY EEV. F. EITTEL, MERKAERA, 
The Demons in Coorg.” 
I. Mates—l. Ayyappa (Ayyn-Appa),t , arrakina leaf. The hill-Aryappa stands now- 


‘. ¢. Lord-father, a name at’ present explained as 
if Ayyappa were the lord of the universe, I 
think it originally means Demon-master, Appa 
being a very common honorific. If a cores 
falls under his imfluence (drishfi), he will 
become ill, Ayyappa is also called Malé 
Deva, é. e¢, Hill-god, and Bét® Ayyappa, 
t. ¢. Lord-father of hunting, and his favour is 
sought for honting expeditions. His stone, 
on asmall platform (dimba kaffé), ia met with in 
jungles and gardens. Here and there a whole 
jangle is dedicated to one of his stones, and ont 


of such jungles superhuman sounds are said by 


some occasionally to proceed. On his plat- 
form models m wood and clay of bows, arrows, 
dogs, horses, elephants, dc. are Inid as gifts, 
When a hunt has been successful, an Ayyappa 
stone is presented with a cocoanut and some rice, 
and. according to othersalso witha fowland some 
* Ki would dare, 
~~ the. A sy yeppasand Edjia ragerey a 
— Pe A honorific title t 
anaes & pop mae me ie ge” ny 


¢ Bali isthe oe nare for mcrifice’ with 
the Dravitians; the root bal means to he seas or raen able, 





adays on the boundary between the K ilis 
(Demons) and Devas (Deities), as is indicated 
by the fact that no swine—the gifta thought 
particularly fit for Eiiranas (Ghosta) and 
Demons—are offered to him.{ To some of the 
jengle-Ayyappas Brahmana are sent once a 
year ; others are served only by the Coorgs—with 
ench the Brahmans have nothing to do. Some 
Coorgs say that in a few places a buffalo is tied 
up, in Ayyappa’s name, in the jangle (i. e. 
killed ?). 

With the Tamilas, Ayyappa is called Ayyanir, 
and receives also swine as offprings§; the Tulus 
eall him Ayyappa. 

*. Another name of Ayyappa in Coorg 
isSistivuorSartavu. Itie also found 
among the Tamilas|| and Tulus (Sdstdeu), both 
of whom consider its bearer to be the master of 

emons, In Coorg he is & stone within ary 
firm or tight; and 


B 
it itoratare may be Drovis, ole ond Bali of 
p. ten. 5 Genealogie der Malabarischen Gitter, . 


|| S4tts, Sist& See Zicg. pages 150, 152, 154, 186. 








| The comes of this Deman remind cseof Siva's appel- 


latiomw—S duta, Sarre. 





distance from his Piji-seat re- 
ceivea iin’ encxificon from the hands of the 
Coorgs. Among the Talus he holds about the 





same position; among the Tamilas he seems to | 


3. EuttiCh&tta, a pore Demon that is 
found also among the Tamilas and Talos. It 
means “ the small Chitia (or Sitta).” 


4, Karu V Ala, «. «. he of the black sword. — 


This is a Maléyila and Tuln Demon. 
6 Guliga (the Kulika of Sanskrit 
dictionaries), a stone under a jack or other 


tree with abundant sap. The Coorgs have this 
| Kudiyasg, i, ¢, hill-inha 


Demon in common with the Tamilas and Tulus. 
By the Tamilas he is stated to be one of the 
eight Serpents supporting the eight angles of 
the world ;* but this idea is not familiar among 
the Coorgs. One thing, huwever, connects him 
with serpents also in Coorg, viz. the notion, 
though not at all general, that wherea Guliga 
is, alsoan Nita or Naga stone onght to be.t 
Guliga means either “he of the pit," or per- 
haps “ he who is mnited” (soa to be ringled 7). 

One or more Coorgs of the house to which a 
Guliga belongs go to it once a year with 
one of the three above-mentioned Maléyiilas, 
who breaks a cocoanut, kills a fowl, and offers 
some arrak (his reward being a quantity of rice). 
This is done with the object of averting conta- 
gious cattle-disease. If it happens that the 
Brahmans declare, and are believed, that some 
Guligas have become impure, they are sent 
to cleanse them with water—for which per- 
formance they are presented with some rice. 
To the Nata stone, once a year, piji ia per- 
formed by ao Brahman, and people from the 
neighbouring Coorg house go and light lamps 
to it. 

6. Eodraga. This and the next are ex- 


Talus. It may mean “ he whocuts into pieces,” 
or “he who dries up"—perhaps the sap of the 
body,—or also “ the snorer.’’t 

7. Kallugutti (Kallu-Ku/ti), ¢. ¢. he who 
strikes with stones. Throwing stones at houses 


Vienki, Ar 
® They ars: 





| 8ini), the woman of the burial-place. This 


and. people is thought to be a. trick of certain 
Demons. 


8. Panjuruli (Panji-Druli), i. «. pig- 
nder, AmongtheTulas, from whom he no doubt 
came, he is represented by an idol on the back 
of & pig. Brass images of Demons are most 

9 Kurunda, ¢.¢. perhaps “the blind 
one,” or “the shaky (unsteady) one.” He is a 
sponte Domne, She, Onong, AAtRires or: ext 


ers Tammacha. A jungle and hunting 
Demon that receives bloody sacrifices, bat no 


pigs. He is especially the Demon of the Malé 
itants, and is said to 
sow the cardamom seeds: these spring up 
whereever a big tree is felled in certain parts of 

Il, Femates. 1. ChamundiorChaundi 
(Chavu-Undi) §& «. either “death-mis- 
tress,’ or “she who preys upon death.” Her 
name translated into Sanskrit is Mari, the 
ned Masani (Sma- 








Cha mundiis always a mere stone, which is 
sometimes enclosed in a small temple but for 
which there never ia a Brahman Pijari. She 
has three other appellatios: Bé¢é Cha- 


mundi, te. Hunting-Chimundi, Kari 
| Chimundi, ie. dark Chamundi, and 


Puli Chamundi, te. Tiger-Chimundi. 
Another name ia Bété Masani, and a stone 
ofthis appellation is kept by some people in their 
houses to invoke for. purposes. 

2. tie dtl: J aeEG Os e. the dark 
black one. She has only one place in Coorg, 
viz. at che village Kutta, where she is rm. 
presented by some stones in an enclosure. She 
is go terrible ansehen fected ze tga aha 
to utter her rcal name: she is therefore 
called “the deity of Kutta.” An Okka- 
liga, 1. ¢. a Kanarese peasant, is her Pijiri.§ 
At her yearly masquerade (Kila, the Canarese 
faré) Botts Kurubas (hill-shepherds) and 
Maléyas use to dance, but no Cones: Re- 
garding the animals to be decapitated on that 





§ This Demon is throughout Dravidian. 
] K.ali's root ia Ear, Eal, to be black; Eryishoa pro- 
bably belongs to this same root. 
ee Peek Oe eS a 
are Fap ras, & agricultural 
sty Ae The Coorgs are peasanta or Sdidias themselves. 
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Bk 100 in Kutta I had unfortunately been 
misinformed when I wrote my first article.® 





Karingi]i bas been mised so high as to be | 


offered no pigs, but only fowls !—possibly from 
be a demon. 

3. Badra Kiéli,asKaduBadra Kili 
i.e. the Badra Eiili of the jungle. She has a 
Brahman as Piijiri; but near her place is 
selves, or by their order, Maléyas offer fowls and 
Tulus, who once a year send a Brahman to 
ting the epithet Bhadra (propitious, happy) to 
Kili the Brahmans may have tried to change 
the demon’s character: Bhadra means also 





4. Eundamme (Kunda-Amme), i. . hill. 


5. Karin gdrati (Kari-Kerati), f.¢. the 
durk Kérati. Koratiis also among the Tulus. 
She appears to be a female form of Kéraga : 
see Males, No. 6.4 

6. Eallurnti (Kallu-Urufi), §. ¢. stone. 
roller. She and the next are pointed out as 
having been imported by Tulus. 

7. Nuchchutte (Nuchchu-Uite), i.e. pro. 
bably “ahe who feeds on broken grains.” 

8. Nanjavva (Nanju-Avva), i. 2. poison- 
mother. She and the next two are demons of 
the Coorg Hiléyas. 


9. Nili Avva ic. black mother, Nilj 


is the name of a crafty demon among the Ta- 
milas.t 


10. Péinnafigilamme (Ponnu-of-kély._ 


Amme), i. ¢. mother with the bright (or golden) 
foot-sole. But is she not likely to be the same 
as the Tamila A fig ]i,A igdlamme?§ Then 
the translation might be : Mother Kili, who is 
the bright incubus (conf. No. 3). Other Coorgs 
pronounce the name Pannafigilamme; in 
this case the composition might be Pannafi-kily. 
Amme, i. ¢. mother of strong feet, or, according 


* There are 


knowledge of such partic. iL. 


ut.J3 Ease ¢ female 
{ Regitlng this ANG Slane ; 
| Virae? or Bhairayne?  '™ > 166 seg. 


T Péy (i. «. Wicked), the Tamila word to denote a | 
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| hirea Pariya (i. «, drummer) to perform the 


et-maker who at the ox 
is called Kurattie ’ =™ 





to the Tamila reading, Mother Kili who is the 
the Coorgs believe to exist is still to be men- 
tioned, viz. the Bir as.]| They are said tr be 
human sonls transformed to demons.§ Such 
people as die a violent death are likely to be- 
bloody sacrifices are offered (fowls and also pigs). 

The so-called Deities (deva, deri) of the 
partly entire importation 

Such of them sa are 





Lj q 
. 
LT he® 








stones or by images, or by both, are the malas 


Ayyappa and Mahidera (Omkdreivera, 
fomale Badra Kili. casionally a faoe 
is painted on Mahideva 2) nee 

As a temple-deity also Ayyappa is the 
patron of huntsmen ; he receives the same hunt- 
ing implements as the jungle-Ayyappa® ; his 
bloody sacrifices (or rather those connepted with 

Jari remaining in the temple. ahideva 
satin ae ee sends 
killed for him, 

The temple Badra Kili (also called Pg. 
godi, Pavédi,a tadbhava of Bagavati) is 
mundi. Her bloody sacrifices, consisting of fowla, 
her temple. About every second year a buffalo 
sacrifice takes place. The decapitator is a Pa- 
ruvae (Méda), an outeaste who makes bamboo 











decapitation at their Badra Kali sscrifices,+ In 
the Tulu country the peasants (Banta, Ganda), 
at masquerades, 


nh re ion Father lyr | 
saad nl Coy peas se alae 
+ Zing. p. 172. 


Josz, 1873.) 


Coorgs the Parnva is superintended by the 
MukkAtis, i. ¢. arrangers, who are either 

Near the source of the Kavéri river is the 
temple, and within it the idol of Kavéri Am- 
ma, #.¢. Mother Kiiverl, The service of this 
deity is quite Brahmanical, and my opinion is 
that the deity is an importation from the plains. 
The Amma’s Tantris, or owners, are Tula 


also something inthis respect from the Brahmans ; 
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(Igutta-A ppa), i.«. Father Iputta. He is prayed 
to for rain, and invoked at the harvest-festival. 
Tamila Véguttuva-avatira, te.the Bud- 
dha-avatira of Vishyn® ? Besides V éguttaya 


the form Vt gutta is also correct, 


Tt seems to be quite certain that many centu- 
of light to alleviate their fear. Have Brahms- 
taken place ? The discussion of questions of such 
a character is of much interest, 





NOTES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


L—8N 


A | 1 


BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo C. &., EHANDESH. 


It is the common belief of Khindesh, the 
bosna or slow-worm, (mandidp) changes its head 
to its tail, and back, 





bite causes leprosy. At Christmas 1970, I shot 
a short, thick, clonded snake known as Jogi 
(I suppose because it is lazy and venomous). 
My police orderly, a Maritha from Anjanvel 
in Ratnigiri, said : “ There are lots of these inmy 
country. Ifthey bites man or a bnffalo, he 
swells up to the shape of this snake, aid spota 
like those on the snake come all over his 
body." The beaters, Thikurs of the Ghits, knew 
nothing of this belief, thongh they held the 
anake in so much dread that one man threw 
away the stick with which he had crushed its 
head. I have often met with this snake in the 


it is certamly poisonons. Compare the snake 
in Dante by whose bite a man was turned into a 
snake and vice rersat. In the year 1865, or there- 
abouts, a snake with fur or hair upon its body 
is said to have appeared near Bhima Shan- 
kar, the source of the Bhima river in the 
SahyAdri hills. Itis described os having been 
wool; and the people worshipped it for a season 





© Giegonbalg, p. 6. 








creature was enffering from some furry fongous 

The little river Yel, on the high platesn, 
known as the Pet Pathir, in Tiluka Kher of 
bers of Dh 4 man, the large water-snake with 
belief of those parts is that the Dhiman is 
powerless to injure man or beast except the 


| buffalo; butifa buffiloso much as sees a Dhaman 


he dies of it—the idea of the besilisk! Further 
It is réally quite harmless to any creature abovo 
the size of a water-rat. 

The natives of the Ghits hold a small snake 
called the Phursa in much dread; and the 


belief current anywhere above the Ghit; but | Bombay Government have honoured it by 


bracketing it with the cobra, and putting a price 
their dead, have so great an abhorrence for 


fourth I have forgotten ; but in these cases they 


+ Inferno, o. ux. 
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out satisfactorily what the Phursais*. I have 
by that name, the most of them tree or water 
snakes and as harmless as frogs. 
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With all this, I have never been abl to find 


A long thin yellow snake called KE orad is 
give a man time to drink water. This is cer- 


LEGEND OF VELLORE, 





BY DINSHAH ARDESHIE TALEYAREAN, SECRET 


If a traveller in Southern India is indnoed to 
“sit Vellur, it is specially because of its forts and 
its temple. We ascended one of its hills called 


“Sajra,” on which there still exists an ancient — 


fort. There is a sort of rough track which leada 
town from this height, you find it lying close upon 
the base of the Sajra, irregular, scattered, and 
closely surrounded by high hills except towards 
the north. There you find the broad bed of the 
river Palir stretching as far as the eye can reach, 


Over it runs a lengthy viaduct of about a 


hundred low arches. The river is dry, but here 
others. The expansive bed and the beantifal 
bridge lying amidst numerous glittering nalis 
testify to the dimensions to which the river at- 


very difficult: it took a whole day to cross the 
river, and four pairs of bullocks were required to 
drag a laden cart through it. We have scarcely 
It is pleasantly buried amid clumps of trees of 
Interspersed here and there about 


Tarious sorts, 





:Y, KATHIAWAR EKSAMPI RAJASTHANI SABHA. 


dered unwholesome by the growth of weeds and 
the rubbish which continually falla into it, would 
springs in it. 

Besides Sajra there are other hills close to it. 
eat of all is Gojra, whose peak is narrow and 
pointed. To ascend Gojra is much more difficult. 
A tunnel is built in it, which, it is said, leads to all 
the other mountains, but no one ventures to go in. 

These hills, forts, &c. were one of the principal 
means by which the former rulers used to defend 
number of the hills were sufficient to farass the 
most patient. 

Besides these forts, at the extromity of Saji 
hill below, is another fort built of large black 
slabs, which is oblong, occupying sbont four 
miles; a very wide ditch surrounda it, full of pure 
Small Cause Court, Sub-Magistrate’s and Teh- 
sildar's Kachoris, Pension, Post, and other 
Offices. In the middle is an open space where a 
building was erected by Government many years 
ago, in which to confine princes who fell pri- 

_ soners into their hands. As you enter the fort, 
opposite you stands a large Hindu temple which 
in extent and workmanship excels both the 
grand temples of Konjivaram. It has several 
gigantic “ Mandaj:" i 








here are: wells all about. Streams of water | 


go without a guide and torch ; it consists of seven 
role in Vellur, No idol is left init; half a dozen 





washed ; the whole building has been disfigured, 


It is ssid that when this place waa a desert it 


The Palir river was then called Chir and waa on 


the north. To the south was the village of Wels. 
Dee 


mountain. To the south-east was Dharmalings 
Malisi mountain, To the west wna the tank of 
was “ Welankud,” or forest. Chold Raja was 
then reigning, who had acquired much fame, 


A person named Eatumardi used to live in the | 


sacted city of Palnvansa, on. the banks of the 
Krishna river, Hoe had‘ two eons, Bimardi and 
Timardi, whose statues are Fet at the sides of the 
temple gate. They are alsa found inside tho tein. 
ple in various attitudes. Tweir mother died soon 


sons by his second wife, His wealth cousisied in 
cattle, and they were by thousands, Soon after 
celebrating the miarriages of his sons le mala 


two divisions of his wealth; ono was given to Bi- | 


mardi and Timardi, aud the other was divided 
among the four sons by his second wife, who 


commenced quarreling with and even concerting | 


the death of their two half-brothers after the death 
of their fhther. Horeupon tho two brothers 


shandoned their homes with their familics and 


their cattle. In course of their journey they 
halted at a place called Tiram, whence water was 
conveyed for the god Sriranganaigar, who was 
living in Palikonda, Hearing of the fame of 
Chols Réja and the sacredness of the hills in his 
possesaion, they went to il a; and 
Bimardi besought the Raja to give him some land 
for cultivation. The Raja, seeing he bad come 
with immense cattle, gave him as much land as he 
wished in Welapadi io till and to rear his cattle. 
This place was called Welapadi, because it was 







for cleanging the tecth, 


“Mandaps” have been white- 
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He 


daily wont to Kai 
lis Hill to worship the Dharmalines fre ck 


from whom 


| he wished to know all about his lot. He intended 
to stay where he was, if he was thereby to become 


Senchi near Tanjor. On the tenth day the two 


them 
also rendered them any aid they nesded. At this 
stage of affairs one of the cows of Bimnandi ; 

delivered of a calf. Tt was as white as milk; bug 
Wore five. When it grew it never went in éom- 
pany with the other cattle, 
alone, and returned alone, 
calf, but did nob allow it to drink milk. Bimar- 
- diwas surprised to find that daily when the cow 
returned in the evening it came with empty udder 





that they retreated. “On hearing’ ee 


it went to graze 
It was delivered of o 


Nor wasthe herdsman able to explain this, but 
red the cow wherever it 
mediately after this a serpent came out of a hole. 
Tt had five months, by which it drank milk from 
the five teats of the cow. Aftor tho serpent had 
done drinking, the cow returned to its muster's 
place. Bimardi was much affected by this sight, 
He considered both the occurrence and the 
locality as sacred, On the morning of the follow- 





ing day he crossed the water and went near the 


hole of the five-mouthed serpent, 'Thore he pray: 
ed to know what were the wishes of the serpent, 
After this he fell fast oslebp. A figure then ap- 
peared to him in his dream and said to Bimardi— 
“My name Sambagivam. That cow which 
you possess is cronted by mo. Idrink its milk 
and aim pleased. I thorefore wish you all suc- 
cess and happiness!" Bimardi answered—"TI do 
not care for life or happiness, but am Anxious 
always to remain in your service; and I am also 
anxious to perpetuate your name; with that desire 
I wish to construct a temple and a fort." The god 
replied: “ Why noed you do this? I am not any 
way known, and wish to remain so" Bimardi 
repeated, liowover, his prayers with mach suppli- 


| cation. The Deva then asked; “Woll, if your 


wishes be so strong, whence can you bring all tho 
wealth to build the temple and fort? What 
money have you got for this purpose?" “All my 
wealth conaista in the 8,700 head of cattle I pos. 
seas; I shall sell them and carry out my object.” 


*Y md ie given by Lieut H. P. | in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. XX. 
75, ba en legend ia given by Lieut. Spl Page Madras Jo of Literature ence, vol. XX. p. 
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The god was much pleased to hear this, and or- 
dered Bimardi to erect a temple and fort, and 
said to him—" When I was living with Wenkata 

Saprumal on the hill of Dharmalingamalai, that 
god placed one foot.on the Dharmalinga Hill 
and the other on the Tripati Hill, and went to 
Tripati. In the place on which he placed his first 
foot there lies immense wealth, of which you may 
take a3 much aa you can in the course of seven days 
ed to hia hole. Bimardi awoke from his, dream, 
and implicitly believing everything that he had 
heard and seen in his vision, the first thing he did 
was to place a line of labourers from the hole to 
the hill mentioned by Sambadivam. Bimardi 
afterwarda repaired to the summit of the hill, 
where he repeated what the god Sumbaé 
uttered. All of a sudden, golden coins now flowed 
out, which Bimardi's men began to carry one 
Rijs he summoned Bimardi into his presence. 
Bimardi informed him of all that had occurred. 


The RAja wna so gratified to hear all this that he 


jungle cleared for Bimardi. As the jungle was 


being cleared, it so happened that a hare appeared 
and mades certain sort of round sereral times 
and then disappeared. was lost in ag- 
tonishment. He implored his patron god to 
acquaint him with the meaning of what he saw. 
He was informed in his dream that he should lay 
the foundation of the fortas the hare had pointed 
out, Bimardi lost no time in complying with 
this behest. The foundation was Isid in the 
Sukia year 1190 of Salivdhana’s Sagirtha-varsha. 
The month was Pangani, and the date 19th. The 
god further ruled that the whole structure should 
be finished within nine years, and he be installed in 
the year Lévara and on the 19th date of the month 
of Pangani. Bimardi on laying the foundation 
earnestly expressed his desire to carry out all 
these commands. The stones required for the 
structures were sent by Bimardi from a hill 
named Palikonda, which was 12 miles distant, and 
where Sriranganaigar ased to sleep—pali meaning 
bed, and konda to take. The more stones were 
extracted from this quarry the more inexhaustible 


it proved. This mystery is explained by another’ 


story which may be told here. There was e Haéja 


for unrivalled beauty. He had a step-mother who 
became hopelessly fond of him. She once called 
him to her and tried by every rosie eee 





seacinieiie Sa: geeok aladatns Will aview sine to 
ruin him, she told her husband Dharma RAja that 
this his son had attempted to take improper liber- 


| Bimardi had his stones. Sarangad: 
\alik this Gadiearved -ereatinsabihuiel, GA aoenk 


Jivam had * 





ties with her, The Raja was consequently so much 
enraged against him that he instantly ordered 
his hands and feet to be cut off, and his maimed 
body to be cast Oath aforeesic: Rall: front: iwik 





all his solitary hours in devotion to his god. 


Consequently his hands and feet were replaced, 


and the hill waa also benefited by his meritorious 
sufferings, in that any extent of stanes oxtracted 
from it waa in no time repla ; 

Now to return to the story of the fort and the 
The first worship was held on the appointed day 
and the appointed hour. The god was named 
Jalkganth’ Iévarar, ond fairs in the temple were 
held every year, and the number of pilgrims -and 
worshippers constantly increased, 

Meanwhile, Bimardi besonght on interview 
from his god, which was granted: he com- 
menced thus—"I am simply a shepherd and 
tiller; ee rasan BO Ie maw ee I 


“that I may have more time to spend in your 
Se eee 


moshing 





that she gave birth to a son, who was, secording to 


| the law of the times, proclaimed heir-apparent to 
| the raj. 


named Dharma Raja. He hada son who was noted | 


He was named Krishna Devamahariar, 
Wenkat reigned three years and gained a name 
for uprightness: He granted Wi; 

and Chitaldurgam, lying to the east of ‘Vel- 
lur, to his washerman and shoemaker, and made 
other similar grants to his deserving subjecta. 
After this he abandoned all his possessions and 
business, and retired into a jungle where he led the 


| life of o hermit. The Rayars or the descend. 


June, 1873.) 


subs of Wenkat ruled 234 years in twelve dy- | 
nasties. It is atill believed of Wenkat that he 


wanders in the jungle, and will some day again rule 
yars. The Pathiln was succeeded by his son 
Abdol Ali Khan, who ruled 25 years. The fort 
blood flowing out of stones a mile away from the 
fort. They began to worship it, anda god named 
Puliyar issued saying —“ I have been residing here 
da, Sambagavinagar, over this stone, and began 
quer Vellur they should worship Surpayagam. 
Thereupon proceeding to the’ river they built a 
prayers began to be offered here, serpents com- 
menced moving about in the fort of Vellur. 


THREE COPPER PLATES. 
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the fort to the Mariithas. He did #0 accordingly, 
of these Marathas lasted 35 years, and their sons 
Khan took the fort by force and ruled 22 years, 
Dehli. The Vazir and his descendants enjoyed the 
sovercignty for 45 years. Now commenced the 
until the British power appeared.—Such is the 
local legend. 





HEREE COPPER PLATES FROM THE KRISHNA DISTRICT. 
The Acting Collector of the Krishna District | few notes added from Sir W. Elliot's Gleau- 





has forwarded three copper Sisanams to the 
of Nazid. The largest of the three was found 
about a year and a halfago inthe Mokisa vil- 
lage of Ederu, near Agiripalli, where the Zamin- 
dar lives, by a man ploughing; and the others 
were found in the time of the present Zamin- 
dar's father. The writing on all is a mixture 
of Telugu and Sanskrit. ‘The plates are in the 
Government Central Museum. The following 
translations were made in the Collector's 
office. The first and most important, vives some 
particulars of the Eastern dynasty of Chilnkyas 
descended from Kubja Vishgu Vardhana, or 
Vishnn Vardhana ‘the Little’ or ‘ Hanchback,’ 
the younger son of Kirtti Varma, and brother 
f Satyigriya of the Kalyini dynasty,—who 
established for himself a new kingdom by the 
conquest of Vengi. His successors extended 
to the borders of Orissa, and ultimately fixed 
their capital at Rijamahendri, now Rajamandri. 
Their emblem was the Variha linchhana or 
Hoar-signet. Some orthographical mistakes in 
the following versions have been rectified, and a 
* Ly 
Mad. ours Lat Se 1 xx. 2g a 
t Bhagavio Nimyaga—Elhoe 





i A.D. G06. See Sir W. Ellictin | | 
x 


I:—Sn1 Rawrty. 

A king called Kabj Vishou Vardhannda®, elder 
brother of Satya Sri Vallabhodao, of the Mina- 
Vyasa gotra or tribe, who was a descandant of a 
Rishi called Hiariti, who got the kingdom by virtue 
of the boon of Kandika, who was nourished by 
seven mothers named Bhambhi Maheswaryadi, and 
who wae a votary of Shanmokhnods.t who 
possessed an emblem of the boar which he obtained 
by the grace of the godt and which could subjugate 
all enemies, who had his body purified by an 
ablation at the end of an Advamodha and who wag a 
ornament of Chilukya race, reigned over the carth 
for eighteen years. Vishnu Vardhanudal}, son of 
Indrarije, his elder brother, reigned for nine years, 
His son, Mangas Yuvarija, for twenty-five years, 
His son Jayasinharija, for thirteen years. His 
half-brother, king Kakati§, for six months; Vish- 
no Vardhanodu, elder brother of Kakati, for 
thirty-seven years, after defeating his brother ; 
his son, VijayAditya Bhattdrkud:, for eighteen 
years; his son, Vishnu Vardhanodn, for thirty-six 
years; his son, Vijayiditya Bhopati,§) after firht- 
ing 103 times within the space of 124 years with 
the force of Gangaratta, and after constructing 
108 Siva temples, left this world for heaven after 
Kokkili, in Sir W, Elliot's list.—En, 

Narendra Mriga Bins in Elliot's lint. 
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a reign of forty-four years. His son, Vishoo 


ing his foes, and becoming tho chief of his tribe, 


reigned for one andahalfyears. His son, Vijayi- 
ditya,* who became king of all kings, whoconquered 
many hercic kings, and who shone with great splen- 
dour, who had the power of Siva, who, by the induce- 
ment of Ratta Bhupati, beheaded Venga Bhupati, 
dom of Vengu Bhupati was usurped by the-kinsmen 
of Ratta Bhopati His younger brother, Chilukya 
Bhimadhipudu (who had another name of Drohar- 
junuda)}, and son of Vikramédityudu, protecting 
all people in general, reigned for thirty years and 





inheriting the kingdom, which is replete with 


strength of hia arm. After his father's death, too, 
he conquered many of his foes and left this world 


for heaven. His son, Udyidityude,t bearing also | 


ing all the powers of a king, the abilities of a prime 
minister, &c., and excelling the glory of his ances- 
tore, one dsy in his reign sented himself on his 
throne, sent for the Grihastas (householders) of 
Kauteruvadi and addressed them thus ;—" In the 


family of that warrior whowaa the best person of the | 


Pattarardhani family, who was a follower of Kub- 
javishnn Vardhanudo, who was well known by the 
name of Kadhakampa, and who in battle ered 


Dodardadu, and brought all his banners, titles, | Se 


&c., Somildityuda was born. He begat Prithivi- 
jaya Rajan, His son, this Kuntddityudo, who is the 


servant of my father, Vijayidityudu, who obtained | 


the title of ‘Uggivelagaudu,’ who is feared by 
enemios, conquered my foes at the very moment 
he heard the sound of their battledrums, and, 
pleasing me, proved himself a loyal subject, 
Therefore, the village called Guntur, with its 
twelve villages, is given by us to this man. May 
this be known to you. 

“ Its boundaries are—On the east by Gonguva, 
on the south by Gonayuru, on the west-by Kala 
Cheruvulu or tanks, on the north by. . 

“The boundaries lying in the middle of these 
villages are—On the east Potarayi, on the south- 
east Pedds Kalomolo, on the south Eurvapodi, 
on the south-west Peruvati Kurva, on the west 


the western bank of Polugunta, on the north-west 


‘ bi 
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“This should not be annoyed by anybody. He 
who does so is considered as one that has commit- 
others will be born as worm in the human excre- 
ment for 60,000 years,” 





son of Danaserma Trivedi ; the land being bound- 
| ary), on the south by Pataka, on the weat by 


Svayambhuva Manava, who was kept and saved 
on the ark of the Earth at the gene ‘deluge by the 
Supreme Being who assumed the form of a fish 





and other kings, by whose valour Devendrudu 
enjoyed the kingdom of heaven, was born in the 
Bhapsti who rode upon Devendrudy who assumed 
the form of a bull, Raghumahfrija who rendered 
druda who built a bridge over the sea and killed 
In that race King Arikaludu is born lineally, who 
begat Kalikaludu, whose history excels that of 
day in Ganges water brought by the hands 
of kings ig succession. He conquered all the 
kings between the KAveri and Seta (the bridge at 
RAme4waram), and subjugated them. He refushd 
Bs platter (to be employed in worshipping the god) 
which is suitable to be socepted, and which was 





| sent by Bhojarija, He derided with his toe the 


wee a i He aly a 


cP. Th. 
§ This appears to be Vijaydditya IL of the preceding 


sie 1873.] 







eye in the forehead of Pullavabbupati, and barbaw 
certain other qualifications. In thereign of Nata 
Bhimudu and other potent kings born in the 
family of the said Kalikaludu, the earth had been 


prosperous fora long time. Somabhupati, son of | 


Duhatta Nirdyars RAmabliupati of the same fami- 
ly, who is the emblem of Supreme Being himself, 
subdued many neighbouring kings and begat a 
son named Prince Gangadharabhupati by hia wife 
Sutimbika, Gangidharabhupati, devoting him- 
sélf to the god and Brahmans, begat a son, Bhakit- 


bhupati, who resembles Parijata (the name given 


to all the flowers resembling in scent the jess- 
mine), which exhales o sweet scent over all the 
earth, and who is a votary of Siva, by hia wife 
Irugamba, who is the daughter of Kamabhupati 
of the lunar brace, and sister of Vahupati. 

Bhakitbhupati, deserving as he is to be adored 
by many kings, wore the badges or the honourable 


distinctive marks of “ Gandahherunda,” which is fit | 


to repel all lions of foes (i.«. kinga’ foes), and of 
“ Réiyavesiya bhujanga,” which is fit to compel all 
kings to leave off their hanghtiness and be sub- 
missive, and so he continued to reign. One day, 
while he was proceeding on his royal tour, he hap- 
pened to mect on a hill o Brahman hermit named 
Visvanadhuda, who i well versed in Vedas, and 
finding him to be zealously engaged in divine con- 


templation, and, as such, an emblem of Siva, | 
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| saluted him: Fal esabaed ees ecg as 


with devontness, 
On Monday, thé 15th of the waxing moon of 
Kartik, SilivAhana Saka 1277, he gave with plea. 


sure to the said Visvanadhuda, who is steadfast in 


complete comfort and every blessing and with 
the eight sources of | 

The village is bounded on the east by a 8 large 
ant-hill, on the south-east by Chintajodupallam, 
on the south by a Vagu or watercourse, on the 
south-west by Madetopuna Nandikambham, on 
the weet by Doni Maru, on the horth by a‘Kunta 
or pond, on the north-east by the boundaries of 
Bommada and Makkals. 

The said king having given to the aforesaid 
worthy Brahman the village of Kadavakolanu, 
within the above-mentioned notable limits, thought 
the descendants of his haga Meneame tea 
ous. May this | inscribed to notify the 
until the end of time! 

As bestowing the gift is common to all kings, 
this deserves to be preserved by you for ever. 
Rimachandrulavara will frequently pray all kings 
that commit anything to affect this gift. 

— Proceedings of the Madras Government, Public De- 

partment, 7th April 1873. 





ARCHZOLOGY OF BELARI DISTRICT. 
(From the Beldri District Manual, by J. Kelsall, M.0.8.) 


Tue finest specimens of native architecture are 


to be seen at Hampi, the site of the ancient city of | 


Vijyanagar. ‘These ruins are on the south bank 
of the Tangabadra river, about 36 miles from Be- 


At Kamlaptr, two miles from Hamp, an old tem- 
ple has been converted into a bangali, and this 
is probably the best place to stop at when visiting 
the ruins. Many of the buildings are mow so 
destroyed"that it is difficult to say what they were 
originally meant for, but the massive style of 
architecture, and the huge stones that have been 
employed in their constraption, at onoe attract 
attention. Close to. thore is a fine 
stone aqueduct, and a building which has at some 
time or other been a bath. The use of the arch 
in the doorways, and the embellishments used in 
decorating the inner rooms, show that the design 
of this building was considerably modified by the 
Musalmans, even if it was not constructed by 
them altogether. A little to the south of this ia a 
very fine temple, of which the outer and inner 


| distance is the 





presenting hunting-scenes and incidents in the 
Raméyana, The four centre pillars are of a kind 
of black marble handsomely carved. The flooring 
of the temple, originally large slabs of stone, has 
been torn up and utterly ruined by persons in 
search of treasure which is supposed to be buried 
both here and in other parts of the ruins. The 
use of another covered building close by, with 
numerous underground passages, has not been 
ascertained, It alsois covered with baaao-rilievos, 
i one of which a lion is represented. At » Little 
generally known as the 
“ Elephant stablea,” and there seems no reason to 
doubt that it was used for this purpose. Two 
other buildings, which with the elephant stables 
form roughly three sides of a square, are eaid to 
Both, but especially the latter, have been very fine 
buildings. 
Not far off are the remains of the Zenana, sur- 
rounded by a high wall now in « very dangerous 
tigers, elephants, and others animals were pitted 
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This is the account sven by sentinicc anid. sale 
ing from the character of the sculptures surround- 


ing the place, it is probably the true one. The 


animals fought on the ground, and the king and | 


his suite watched them from elevated platforms of 
stone. The buildings in which these bessts were 
stone troagh st which they were watered still 
remains. The trough is a monolith, which has 
unfortunately been slightly cracked in turning 
it over to look for treasure. Ita dimensions are 
41} = 3 x 2 foet. 

Leaving these, the road passes throngh a few 
stone buildings-all round and the débris of count- 
leas “houses of stone and brick. (On the left is a 








wills, omlelcshehad nods 60a hia: haed, Siva is 
represented seated, and the statue is about 35 feet 
high., It haa been much damaged by Tipd's 
troops, who have broken off the nose and one of the 
arms. Close by are two fine temples between 
which the road passes, but which are remarkable 


the hill is reached, and from it s magnificent pano- 
ramic view is obtained. Immediately below, the 


that st all times there is a supply of fresh 
water, At the other end of tha street ism lorge 
eee the monkey-god, while the 


Dp aa pgs a Saeartiice wd 
to be equal in its architectural detail to anything 
at Elora. The roof is formed of immense slabs 
of granite gupported by monolithic columns of the 


bhadra and Ganeéa, In the centre of the Vithala 
temple is the stone-car of the god, supported by 


| stone elephants, and about 30 feet high.* 


Tiddpatri (population 7,869) is built on the right 
bank of the Pennér river, which flows close under- 
neath ita walle. According to tradition, it was 
founded by Rimalingam Nayudu, a subordinate 
of the Vijayanagar kings, about 400 years ago. 
The village waa first called *Tillepalli,” having 
been built in a grove of palmyra trees, and this 
built the fine temple dedicated to Rima léwara. 


-The other temple, on the river-bank, called that of 


Chintariya, waa built by his grandson Timma 
Nayuda, who also founded several other villages 
in the neighbourhood. These two temples are 
“elaborately decorated with sculptures represent- 
ing the adventures of Krighm, Rima, and other 
mythological events. Among the bas-reliefa is o 
figure holding a Grecian bow, rarely seen among 
Hindo sculpture.” The temple on the river-bank 
is by far the finest, but waa never finished. The 
Gopuram of the other temple was struck by light- 
battle of Talikota, the country round Tiidpatri wus 
subdued by the forces of the Kath Shahi dynasty, 
and a Muhammadan Governor was appoit 

Afterwards the town was captured by Morari 
Rao, and still later by Hmdar Ali. Thesituation of 
Tidpatri is low, and in the rains and when the 
river is in fresh the worst parta of the town are 
under water. The main street, though narrow, is 
straight, and the houses on each side: of ib wall 
might be made along the bank of the river, and 








in the reat of the town are emall and _erooked, 
and lined with squalid mud houses, built without 
dapah to Belfri passes at the rear of the town, 
a8 does also the railway, though the station is at 
NandelpAd, shout 2} milea off. Tadpstri haa al- 
ways been « great trading centre, and on this 


account, and also on account of ita peculiar sanc- 
tity (one authority reckoning it next to Benares), 








+ Ibid. pp. 46, 40. 





Riyal. The roof of the large hall here is sup- 
ported by about forty pillars, two of which do not 
prove it by passing a cloth between the pillar and 
the ground. The space between the pillar and the 
ground is about half an inch, and the trick is 
managed so adroitly that, unless the action is 


passed completely underneath the pillar, As o 
comer reating on the ground. The natives will 
not admit that it has always been so, but attribute 
this sinking to the act of an engineer some thirty 
years ago, who endeavoured:to find out how such 
eolid pillars were suspended, and injured them in 
the course of his experiments. About a hundred 
yards oway ia a colossal monolith, a Basava or 
stone bull. The story is that the coolies employed 
on the great temple being dissatisfied with their 
wages struck work and retired to consult. They 
chanced to sit down on a rock, and while debating 
the question began to hack it with their tools, 
The mastera gave in in an hour and the coolies 
came down from their rock, when it was found to 
have assumed the form it now has. 

Of more recent buildings, the pagoda at Penna- 
hoblam, ou the left bank of the Pennér, and the 
Jamma Masjid at Adoni, are perhaps the best 
ture. The temple of tasaingudi, near 
Hospet, is worthy of mention; and is of interest 
to engineers and architects from the peculiarities 

At most of these places there is an annual fes- 
tival, Nearly every village has its car-feast in 


honour of ita deity, but the great festivals 


are held in the vicinity of the splendid pagodas and 
shrines, of which a brief account has been given. * 
The general opinion seems to be that tho at- 






by year. “About fifteen years ago it was estimated _ 


that 100,000 people were present, five years ago it 
was 60,000, last yoar it was doubted if 40,000 
people attended. The reason of this has never been 


ily explained, and it is the more re- 


markable, because in former yeara cholera invari- 


ably broke out among the assembled pilgrims, while | 


during the last five years, in which sanitary pre- 


cautions have been adopted, tha festival has not | | 
people,” (Report of Mr. Clogstonn, 





built by Krishna 





 ing-water from others ; they dislike being inter- 
fered with, and thongh the better informed 





readily admit the benefits that result from these 
measures, and value their immunity from epidemic 
disease, yet they, as well as the great mass of the 


‘people, would prefer to have none of them, and 


keep away rather than submit to them. During 
the last three festivals it has been found very 
difficult to get enough people to drag the car 


from one end of the street to the other, according 


to custom. 
One of the superior magistrates always attends 
this festival ; medical assistance is sent out from 


Heliiri, and Rupees 600 is annually allotted for 


clearing out wells, &0., and for other necessary 
purposes. 
After Hampi the festival held at Mailar is the 
best attended. It is held after the harvest, and 
a space about a mile square. The Tiingabadré is 
close by, 80 that there is an abundant supply of 
pure fresh water, and, as there is no necessity for 
the pilgrims to crowd together as at Hampi, 
disease does not often break ont. There is one 
custom which is peonliar to this festival. On the 
great day, in the evening, when the worship is 
completed and the offerings made, the deity deigns, 
in the person of a child, to lift the veil of the 
future, and in the presence of the assembled 
thousands to utter one sentence prophetic of fa- 
ture events. A little child is held up on the 
shoulders of the priests, and, closing in his arms 
the iron bow of the god upheld by tha priests, he 
utters the words put into his mouth by the god. 
The words uttered in 1869 were, “there are 
many thunderbolts in the aky,” andthe words 
were greeted with a murmur of joy, as implying 
probably a good supply of rain in the coming 
year. Great faith appears to be placed by the 
people in these words heard at these times, and, ay 
there seems to be the same vagueness about them 
sa characterized the utterances of the Delphic 
oracle, it ia probable that their faith ia never put 
to any severe test, The sentence uttered the year 
before the Motiny,—“the white ants are risen 
against,“ is now recalled by many in proof of the 
far-seeing power of theirgod © © © 4 There 
were present at the festival about 5,000 bandies, 
23,000 head of cattle, and not fewer than 40,000 
Collector, in G. O., 3rd March I869.)+ : 
i ie Loran, Harnanhsali -32) 
Geni Bars a She 12 Tach Marck eat ce poner ot 
f Ibid. pp. 208.295, a Stil, 1th Angust, 
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one time or another, been deciphered. A list of 
of the Asiatic Resecrches, appended to an essay by 
Mr. Ravenshaw, B.C.S. -.. There are several 
at Kurgédu, in the Beldri Tiiluga, but they are so 
worn with age as to be in many places illezible. 
An inscription on the wall at Kenchengédu, in 
the same tiluqa, is not of much interest, for it 
only gives the names of the village officers at the 
time the pagoda in that village was built. There 
is another long inscription on a» stone lying on 





Railirg, Harpanhalli, and Pennakonds, where 
inscription on one of the rocks at Guti, but it is 
almost obliterated, and hardly two consecutive 
doubtless result in the discovery of other inserip- 
tions or dedications, the existence of which is 
unsuspected or unknown beyond the limits of the 

In connection with the subject of this chapter, 
mention must be made of a peculiar hill about eigh- 
teen miles from Bellri. Captain Newbold was 
the first to call public attention to it, and his 
account will be found at page 134 of No. 18 of the 
Journal of the Madras Literary Society. 

About three miles beyond Kodutanni, and close 
tothe Antaptr pass, on the right of the road, there 
is a small hill about fifteen feet high and four 
hnndred in circumference, and surrounded by hills 
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fearful logs of life was fought here. 


(Juxz, 1873. 


| of considerable clevation.. ‘The summit of this 


hill or mount is rounded, and the surface partially 
which crop out masses of tufaceous soorim, The 
hills around are composed of a ferruginous sand- 
stone in which minute scnles of mica are found 
it emits s hollow cavernous sound. Some have 
thought it of volcanic origin, but Captain New- 
bold thought it more likely to be the remains of 
was. The giant's name waa Edimbassurali, an 
he waa living here when the five sons of king 
Pandu visited the country. The giant's sister 
fell in love with one of them, named Bhim- 
who was opposed. to- ‘the 


3 


together rand placed so as to form an enormous 


arbouate of lime, Colonel Lawford thought the 
ashes were such as were found at funeral piles, 


certainly not pumice-stone, or inany way of volcanic 


origin. “The stone is white and osseous-looking, 


and internally porous and reticulated.” There are 
two smaller mounds at the foot of the Copper 
Mountain *, 


eee a 
MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES ON EARLY-PRINTED TAMIL BOOKS, 

year 1679, at Ambalacate, on the coast of Malabar. 
From that period the Danish missionaries at 
Tranquebar have printed many works, a catalogue 
of which may be found in Alberti Fabricit Saluta« 
ris Luz | | 


Somo little time ago when reading Fra Paolino 


Bartolomco’s Voyage fo the Fast Indies the fol- | 


lowing passage attracted my notice, as indicating 
a circumstance in the history of printing in this 
country which, as for o5 [ was BWare, Wee two- 
known :— 


“The art of printing, in all probability, never | 


existed in India, ® * © The first book printed 
in this country was the Docfrina Chrisfiana of 


Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of the order of | j 


the Jesuits, who, as faras I know, first cast Tamn- 
lie characters, in the year 1577.+ After this ap- 


peared in 1578 a book entitled Flos Sanctorum, | 


which waa followed by the Tamelic Dictionary 
f Father Antonio de Proenza, printed in the 


* pp. 295, 296. 











p. 895." 





[Pulicat, 23 miles N. of Madras], in Fobroary of 
t Conf. Ind. Anti. vol. IL p. 98. 





Jove, 1873.] 


showed us a transcript of a Malabar [Tamil] book | 


entitled (hristians Wanakkem, ‘ Christian Worship,” 
printed in 1579 at Cochin, in the "College of the 
Mother of God,’ for the use of the Christians on 
the Pearl-fishery Coast. And so, no doubt, was 
another Malabar book, which we have seen in the 
possession of a Romish Christian nt Tranquebar, 
of which the title is: “Doctrina Christam, a ma- 


anhia da Jesu: Tresladada em lin- 
ds mesma companhia. “Em Cochin, no Collegio 
da Madre de Dios, a os quartoze de Novembro, do 
Anno de MD imma.” ®@ 

4s transcripts began to be made so long ago as 





the early part of the last century, it is hardly pos- 


sible to expect that any copy of these early-printed 
books may now be found, especially as the paper 
then used was not likely to be of a very durable 

iegenbalg, in the preface to his Tamil Gram- 
mar [Grammatica Damulica] which he printed at 


Halle in 1716, mentions that Tamil types had been | 


ing the 


eut at Amsterdam in 1678 for representing 








nguage, that he says the Tamils them. 
selves did not know them to be Tamil. The at- 
tempt, however, made at Hal! 





after his arrival in the country, and brought to 


completion on March 21, 1711. Meanwhile the 


supply of Tamil type from Halle enabled him to 

bring out the first part of the New Testament 
" Notices of Madras and Cuddalore in the 

Tila! Losgamen \80h 2 
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was printed at Tranquebar in 1714. The other 
in 1715. 

Tamil type continued to be cast in Halle for the 
purpose of aiding the Indian mission work. As 
we have already seen, Ziegenbalg’s Grammatica 
Damutica, o small quarto of 128 pages, was printed 


| Ghere in 1716, which, though superseded by other 


modern grammars, is interestingas thefirst attempt 
to reduce the principlea of the language to the 
matter it contains. But the work was written in 
Latin, and never having been reprinted has be- 
printed at Halle in Tamil for the use of Native 
Christians in this country: one in 1749, the Hor- 
fulus Parcdisaicus translated from the German of 
John Arndt, one of the most spiritual and search- 
printed in four parts iy small 8yo, comprising 532 
Pages; and the other a translation of another po- 
pular German book by the same author, de F; 


country, and copies of them were to be found some 
ten or twenty years ago in old Native Christian 
Founts of Tamil type were all this time also cut 


| in India, and a long series of publications inthe 


wage was issued fromthe Tranquebar Press. 
As it is not intended to furnish & Bibliographical 
Index in this paper, I omit the mention of these. 
Vepery missionaries with a Preas taken at Pondi- 






| cherry from the French, and in 1793 the Chris- 


tian Knowledge Society in London sent out 
Press to the Vepery Mission, and stores were con- 
tinued to be furnished from England by the So- 
ciety. The Vepery Mission Press—or as it is now 
better known as the Christian Knowledga Society's 
Press, Vepery, Madras—has from that period, with 
two intervals of cessation from 810 to 1819 and 
again from 1861 to 1866, been in operation with 


| Varying degrees of activity, and is now the fore- 
| Most agency in South India for the accurate and 


elegant printing of Christian books and tracta in 





the vernaculars. 
Cc. E. EK 
Madras, April 21, 1873. 
NAKED PROCESSION. 


At the Sifhastha jiira, lately held at Wiaik, 
is a procession of naked devotees, men and women, | 
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I believe a faw fig-leaves are used to satiafy ae 


sensitive feelings, bat practically the people are 
naked or nearly so.—Heport by L. Ashburner, 
ca 

THE COORGS. 

Regarding the custom of polyandry ssid by 
Mr. Burnell * to be followed by the Coorgs, I feel 
constrained to state that its existence at any time 
13 far from being proved. Whether pol; may 
have occurred occasionally in former times, or may 
do so in these days, is of course a different ques- 
tion altogether. The Coorg custom of several 
nearly related families living together in the same 


house is certainly connected with its peculiar | 
temptations. In bygone times, however, there» 


was the custom of so-called “ cloth- 
In these @ man gave a cloth to a girl, and she 


accepting it became hia wife without any further | 


cerrmoniea ; ; he might dismiss her at any time with- 
out under the least ob 
either for her or the children born during the 
of the Lingavant Rajas, who, being unable to ob- 





Rev. omar occ ane 


says ‘ tiger-weddinga’ take place 

As this idea seema chusehingpartip: ing ts liberty to 
mention thatit has been wrongly inferred from 
the name given to a festivity, the name‘ being 
nori-mangals, In translating man gala in- 
to English its possible meaning marriage was hasti- 
ly adopted, whereas in this case it means ‘nothing 
but joyful occurrence; naeri-mangaeala —tiger- 
feast. This last tesuing of meagsls has also 
as part of the ( settdmangala, 
bullock- iikanta ckecmnneain house-feast. 


Merkara, 13th March 1873. F.. Krrret. 





ON ATTRACTION AND EEPULSIOWN. Wo. IL 
Translated by EB. Rehatseck, MOB, 
Meenawy of Jelldl-al-dyn Ramy, Ind Duftur. 
oF 25 Ute He or wl 
oe ope a et ly ts a 
nS gt LED JbL and 


oy Ul sits ge Lilsl 
a gle ppl GL je whyb 
shilb til whys 


ligation of providing | 





diye wplle glile oly ule 
iD pt gle wif ty) lo 8 
oe EL Gh eg tig 
yW olay whey, & 


G5 S po LS he oe pie 
eth ay Jai SE py yi 
2p peep ote J -L5 
O23, 3A) Joe, SO A 
ty ft Os we Bot SY pee 
GS 5 den Uo ate SIS 
cee So phe so gos of 
urls geld orse ise of 
eile wos 3 wf Gly a 
clete wiles east ww G 


sted ge 9? of GLI 
WN eG LL Te val 
pote we |? oil es" » oa! 
ety ow by a chy 


All things attrnot cach other in the world, 
The heat allores the heat, and cold the cold, 
A foolish portion fascinates the fools, 

The well-directed the remainder Inre : 

The igneous attract the hell-destined, 

The luminous draw on the sons of light; 
Also the pure attract the immaculate, 
Whilst the melancholy are courting pain ; 
The Zangi from the Zangi friendship seeks; 
A Roman with o Roman gently deals. : 
With clostd eyes you are dismayed indecd 
Because the light of day rejoiced the eye ; 


) 932 


| The eye's assimilation caused your grief, 


Tt longéd quick to join the lighs of day. 
If eye again be thua dismayed to you; 


| The heart's eyo you have closed! Why not indulge 


That heart-proclaiming Fo Saipan dae 
Which longa for infinite brilliancy P 

When sheence of thoes mundane fickle lights 
Distreastd you, your eyes you opened ! 

Thus separation from eternal lights 
Dismay will bring to you ; then cherish them ! 
When He calls me I must investigate, 
Am I to be attracted or repelled ? 





® Specimens of 8. Indion Dialects, No. 8, Kodagu, pref. p. iii. 
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ON COPYING INSCRIPTIONS. 


| ology nt the 


nt the present time are—a connected 
history of Indian art, and a collection of the 
Inscriptions. So far as Architecture at least is 
concerned, the want, we believe, would soon be 
supplied by the only writer able to do full justice 
and development, and to read therein the record 
of the past—were the materials only avnilable. 
But they are not : nor is there much promise at 
present of their soon being forthcoming. 
To the inscriptions, on the other hand, the 
Our knowledge of the early history of India is 
so extremely meagre, that those interested in it 


long since naturally gave their attention to the 


nnmerous existing records of this kind. Thus 
Lassen \rrote fully twenty years ago,—" the 
only hope perhaps of replacing the want of 


scriptions. Their high importance as a enpple- | 


ment to the history imperfectly transmitted to us, 
and aga means of fixing the eras of dynasties, was 
recognized and called attention to by him who 
laid the foundation of the knowledge of moat 
branches of Indian Antiquities,—namely, Cole 
brooke, .... who himself also edited and 
accuracy." The learned Society, one of whose 
greatest ornaments he was, possesses in its 
sort}; and several of its members have by these 
acquired imperishable merit in the investigation 
of Indian Antiquities. It is no slight to others 
if here I only specialize James Prinsep, 
any one else, but who knew also how to incite 
them.” After enumerating some of the more 
remarkable, he justlyadds, “as to the inscriptions 





the country not so much to the care of Go- 
ES ET: 
eee Aviat. Res. vol. EX. p.398, or Mise, Essays, vol. IL 
p | | 

the Aviat. Res. vol. T. printed at thts in 1 
igtais Uns piven, Gales te ae 


 Eaneem Fusilecke AMerthamnobionde, 0. TI dp: h tots: 


several interpreted 


vernment as tothe zeal and care of iso- 
lated individuals; who have hence ac. 
quired the merit of securing them from the de- 
struction to which so many others have fallen a 
prey, and have thus contributed as far as they 


| were able to their preservation. In order to 


science, it would be necessary that a scholar 
qualified by requisite knowledge should arrange 
ind edit them, which however could only be 
accomplished were the Indian Government to 
allow a subsidy for the labour. That, however, 
will probably remain a piwm desiderium, though 
such an obligation is much more incumbent on 
on the French Government, or the collecting 
and elaborating the Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions on the Prussian Acadeiny of Sciences,"t 
The list of workers in this department ia thus 
briefly summarized by Mr. A. ©. Burnell§ -— 
“ The Portuguese at Goa tooksome inscriptions 
on stone to their native country, bat Sir Chas. 
Wilkins was the first to explain one (at 
Cintra), about the end of the last century, The 
earlier volumes of the Asiatic Ressorches contain 
ted by Wilkina, Jones, 
and Colebrooke, and in the later yolimes 
H. H. Wilson contributed many valuable ar- 
ticles on this subject. The Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal about forty years ago made 
(by the articles by J. Prinsep, Dr. Mill, 
and others) immense progress, and of later years 
the same Journal, the Journals of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and of the Bombay Society, have 


often done much to advance the study of the 


Mr. Norris, Professor Dowson, Mr. 


Thomas, Mr. Bayley, Dr. Bhanu Diji, 
and Bibu Rajendralil Mittra need 
scarcely be mentioned as most diligent and suc- 
cessful decipherers. In the Busih of India an 
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North ;"nor have they been neglected, thongh, | 


with the exception of a few articles (in the 
Madras Journal) published by Sir W. Elliot, 
and containitig the results of his own researches 
and those of the late F. W. Ellis, nothing has 
been, as yet, made public. Colonel Mac- 
kenzie, however, at the beginning of this 
of inscriptions, and to the disinterested labour 
of Mr. C. P. Brown we owe the existence of 
copies of this collection, which, though purchased 
neglected and suffered to rot from want of a 
little care, What remains ofthe originals, and 
all Mr. Brown's copies, are at Madras. Copies 
of inseriptions collected by Sir W. Elliot in 
the Canarese country were presented by him to 
the R. A. Society of London. Of lite years 
General Cunningham haa made large collections 
of copies of inscriptions in the North of Ipdia.” 
Apart from these partial and local collections, 
pi uachs ccc bene tee 
site tees tases tyaicnn’ andi dod Seb ou intimal 











death interrupted his echems, much might h | 


been done.” 

To this he farther adda,—*"“ A large volume 
of photographs of inscriptions from Mysore and 
Dharwar has been published by Dr. Pigou and 
Colonel Barr, but unfortunately few of these are 
clearly legible, and many seem to be of small 
ralne. The book is also very costly. The samo 
remarks hold good of Captain Tripe’s photo- 
graphs of the inscriptions at Tanjore.” 

To these latter may be added the quarto volume 
of “ Photographs of Inscriptions in tha ancient 
Canarese Lomquage taken from Stone and Copper 
Siganax, and photographed for the Govern- 
ment of Mysore by Major H. Dixon," contain- 
ing 151 photographs of inscriptions or parts of 
inscriptions, on o7 large quarto pages, but many 
of them are taken on 80 small a scale and so badly 
as to be almost without exception nearly useless. 


The fact is— photographing inscriptions is a | 


special branch of the art, and requires the use 
ofa proper lens and a special mode of treat. 
ment, of which amateur photographers are 
generally ignorant: thus the art comes to be 
blamed through ita professors. 
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“ Tt is beyond doubt,” remarks Mr. Burnell, 
“that the real work of collection and decipher- 
ment of Indian Inscriptions is aa yet scarcely 
begun. Most also of what baa already been 
done will certainly have to be done again.” And, 
we may add, what has been done under the 
patronage or at the expense of Government 
during the last ten or twelve years should demand 
attention first, for it is the most unsatiafastory. 
So long aa such work is entrusted to amateur 
photographers and official routine, it ia anly to 
be expected that the bulk of it will be unsatis- 
a ee 
marks “that even ‘tho best-known inserip- 
tions in India have only been copied in the very 
roughest possible way may not be a generally 
known fact, but such is the case. The great 
inscription of Kapur-di-giri (near Peahawitr), 
which is of surpassing interest, is only known 
by a badly executed in:pressior on cloth wrongly 
pieced together. Mr. Edwin Norris's 
wonderful skill and scuteness have restored-and 
deciphered it, but an estampage (made as below 
directed) would be still of the greatest value. 
Fhe Asoka inscriptions (except that at Girndr, 
which was properly copied* nearly 30 years ago 
by General LeGrand Jacob and Professor 
W estergaard) have been equally neglected; 
one of these exists (1 believe) near Ganjam.t 





| These inscriptions are the great fact in early 
‘Indian History, and yet our knowledge of them 


is most imperfect. 

“A single instance may show how much curi- 
ous information even trivial inscriptions will 
give. The temple of Tirukkazhukkunram, some 
36 miles 8. of Madras, is well known, aa few 
esidents in the neighbourhood have not bean 
Ghiete-to sas the kéhes come and be fed at noon. 
This curious usage (the temple is now devoted 
to the worship of Siva) haa mever been explain- 
ed. An inspection of the inseriptiona there 





shows that the temple was once Jains, and thus 


the practice becomes i However, on 
reading Tiranitha’s History of Indian Buddhiom 
(in Tibetan), I found thig mentioned 
there as a famous Buddhist shrine by the 
name of Pakshitirtha, or (im the Tibetan cor- 


ee Ne ed he 


fefeed bane, Pie east to be copied acain: there is more than s sumpicion of some errors in the copy bere 


etferred to.— Ep. 


+ See Jud. Ant. vol. L pp. 219, 348.—Ep. 
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sion of calla is of dhe praslakiabreak and shows | 


Ghat mosera ftininiom has been chiefy developed 
in South India.” 

Mr. Burnell's supprestions #4 to methods he 
thus sintes:—“ What yet remains to be done, 
is to make avnilable to the scientific public copies 
of all existing inscriptions; and thia involves a 
uniform system of preparing such copies. 
Scattered as inscriptions are over the whole of 
India, it is at present chimerical to attempt to 
“pele 0. AA EN (08, SRS: wens ok ee 





panical task, which may be easily 
done; and now that « ttle intorost is awakened 
regarding the ancient civilization of the many 
races of India, a few suggestions as to the best 
way of doing so may not be thought imoppor- 
tune, especially by those who see that a work of 
this kind if not soon done, can perhaps never 
be done at all. Inscriptions are daily being 
destroyed during repairs of temples, and by the 
country people taking stones.from ruins, Cop- 








Toe first question is—How to make the copies? | 


Many ways have been tried; rubbings by heel- 
ball on paper, impressions on linen made by a 





pad daubed with printing-ink; sketch-drawings, 
photographs, &e. &c. Considerable experience® | 


a“ a number of experiments have convinoed 
that only two Ways are really ireatiroetiiess- one 
applicable to inscriptions on stone, and the 
other to those on metal. 





.“ Firstly for inscriptions on stone, I recom-_ 


mend impressions on stout unsized paper, such 
as is now manufactured at Paris for the use of 
all be quite cleared of dust or mud or other 
a hard clothes-brush. The paper is then to 
be rapidly but uniformly wetted m a tub of 
water, and applied to the inscription and forced 
into the irregularities by repeated and forcible 
brush is as good as any for the purpose. If the 
stone be clear of dust the paper adherés, and 
eS 





© perfect mould of the inscription. Paper large 
enough to cover most inscriptions is easily to be 
had ; in the case of very large ones, it ia neces- 
sary to lap over the edgea of the sheets and 
anply a ttle gum and water or weak paste to 
chem, and also to prevent those sheets first 
applied from failing, and thus spoiling the reat, 
a few poles or sticks leaning against the 
corners in large, or the gum used for joining, in 
properly dried, copies made in this way (in 
French, ‘estampages’), may be rolled up or 


is | pot in blank books without the slightest injury, 


and even will stand damp." 

“The second process is applicable to inserip. 
tions on plates of metal; I devised it several 
years ago and never fonnd it fail. The plate or 
plates should be carefully cleaned with a dry 
brush,and the letters occasionally must be cleared 
out. with ablant graver. The native process of 
rubbing the plates with acid, and then putting 
them in the fire to loosen the imcrustations, 
should never be resorted to, as it invariably in- 
jures them fatally. From the cleaned plate an 
impression (reverse) is to be next taken by 
passing a roller charged with ink over the plate, 


and then printing from it as from an ordinary 


may be taken by means of an ordinary copper- 
plate press ; and with a little practice a perfect 
facsimile may be thus obtained, the letters being 
white, and the rest of the plate appearing a dark 
grey. Fhotosinoography and many. other mo- 


‘thods exist by which ‘ estampages’ and facsi- 


miles made by the last process may be multiplied 
to any extent.” 
The processes here suggested are most usefal, 


and in experienced hands they yield very 
satisfactory® resulta. Copying by the eye, where 
the character and language are not familiar, and 


any of the letters indistinct, is most tedious and 
unsatisfactory : and as it is desirable to be able 
to copy inscriptions when no printing-press and 
few applances are avunilable,—some other 
methods may be noticed :-— 

1. When the surface of the stone or plate, 
between the letters, is perfectly smooth, as in 
the case of marble or polished granite, a rnb- 
Bee teed mk tn Sites (or bap) ol memnaing dificalty (or imponsbility) of managing 


‘ we ak compere the af the Vi da. 
te Retosse lack apess Caaninte poe oe 
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bing with shoemaker’s heel-ball will be found 
a most satisfactory and expeditious method. 
The paper should be wove or pringing paper, not 
thick; and care should be taken to rub the 
applying the heel-ball, which should be rubbed 
gently over it, first in a direction making a small 
of the paper during the process spoils the copy. 
they are, the finer and softer must be the paper. 
rougher surfaces, is to press or gently beat down 
the paper,—which ought to be soft and very 
pliable, and may be slightly damped before apply- 
ing it to the surface; then with a pad made of 
paffi (cotton tape such ag is used for bedsteads) 
wound tightly round a handle and covered 
with a piece of fine cotton, dab it over with | 


thin Indian ink. A dittle practice will enable | 


any one to make excellent copies in this way. 
3. Ifan inscription is clearly cut in stono, a 
very good “ estampage” may readily be obtained, — 
in the manner described by Mr. Burnell, by | 
means of the common whitey-brown coarse pa- 
per to be obfained in any native town. If the | 
letters are large or deeply cut, and the wetted 
sheet has only to be beat down over it, or even 
tion is in cameo, as most of the Muohammadan 
ones are, four or more thicknesses of paper may 
forms a pretty stiff monld of the insecription,* 
finer, thin, but tough paper, wetted, beat well 
in with a small hard brush, and the beating 
continued until the paper is quite dry. And 


reverse impression,— paper-squeezea mada in 


squeeze with a fine black pencil. But to obtain 
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4. Small inscriptions may be copied (in in- 





| Verse) by covering them with tin-foil and Iny- 


and backed with a piece of pasteboard or thin 


| maefol to 


5. For inscriptions whether in stone or 
(pipeclay will not answer) and water, letting it 
itis just dry, with a hard pad that “will not 
search into the letters, rub off the white colour. 


nearly oo 
 — J 


hyposulphate of soda, or this process it would 
have the letters dark. Negatives so prepared 
The knowledge of these processes may te 


it is not to be expected that many should 
that an amateur here and a dilettante there, in so 
to the formation of a Cor 


Jutr, 1873.) 






place be got.of all of which tho value ia not 
known; where: these were good, if thie eae 





require to be transferred. and printed ; ies 
they were unsatisfactory, but the inscription of 
apparent interest, a trained hand could be sent 
See ee eneent i Dre iet 
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be safely asserted that, had the money spent on 
inscriptions during the last ten years been 
jadiciously employed in this way, we should 
now have had a body of inseriptions equal in 
execution to any ever published, and consider- 
ably more numerous than the total of those 
on which eo much has been almost uselesaly 


THE EARLY VAISHNAVA POETS OF BENGAL. 
IL—OHANDI DAS. 
BY JOHN BEAMES, BOs, MEAS: deo. 


Next in rank to Bidy pati comes Chan- 


di Dis, who though older in age did not | 
begin to write so early as his brother-poet, He 


wus a Barendro Brahman, and wag born in A.D. 
1417 at Nadir, a village near the Thana of 
Sikalipir, in the present British District of 
Rirbhiim in Western Bengal, which lies about 
town of Nadiya(Nuddea). He was at first 
a Satta or worshipper of the Sakti or female 
procreative energy typitied by the goddess Durgi, 
wife of Siva, one of whose names, Chandi, 
or the “enraged,” he bears. The particular 
idol affected by this sect is termed Baasnli, 
and was probably a non- ~Aryan divinity adopt- 
ed by the Aryan colonies in Bengal. Her 
rude woodland temples are found still in the 
mountains and submontane jungles of Western 
Bengal, and all down the hill-ranges of Orissa, 
and [ have even met with them on the Suban- 
rekha, and along the coast of the Bay of Bengal. 
A fine Sanskrit name has been fitted to this 
wild forest divinity, and she is called by the 
Brahmans V ida! ai ks hi, or the “ large-eyed ." 
her statues represent her holding in her up- 
lifted arms two elephants, from whose trunks 





water pours on to her head. In the rustic vil-— 


lage shrines in her honour one sees masses of 
small figures of elephants made of earth, baked 
by the village potters and offered by women ; 
heaps of these little figures, all more or lesa 
smashed anc mutilated, surround the shrine, 
where stands a figure once perhaps distinguish- 
pret uel oly tokinear irs! but so scared 
with oil and encrusted with repeated coatings 
of vermilion as to hare tak alt shape or recug- 
nizable details. One of these temples is said to 








odr.poetiwaa Boca mat Heese Sis tie 
conversion to Vaishnavism is not known, but he 
died in 1478, in the sixty-second year of his age. 
His conversion and subsequent conduct appears 
to have made his native place too hot to hold 
him, for he passed the latter years of his life at 
Chitera, # village far to the south in the present 
district of Binkura. After he became a 
Vaishnava, he thought it necessary to provide 
himself with o Vaishnavi, and selected for this 





| purpose a woman named Rani, of the dhobi 


or washerman caste, a proceeding which must 
have given grave offence to his orthodox kin- 
dred, and is remarkable as showing that the ob- 
literation of the distinctiohs of caste, so charac- 
teristic of early Vaishnavism, had come into 
existence before the times of Chaitanya, and 
that he, like so many other popular reformers, 


| did not so much originate, as concentrate and 


elevate into doctrine, an idea which had long 
been vaguely floating and gaining force in the 
minds of his countrymen. 
Chandi Dis and his con Bid- 
YApati were acquainted with each other, and 
the Pada-kalpaturu cotitains some poems (2409- 
2415) descriptive of their meeting on the banks of 


_ the Ganges and singing songs in praise of Radha 


and Krishna together. The style of the two poets 
is very much alike, but there is perhaps more 


| Sweetness and lilt in Bidyipati. Pavourable spe- 


ciunensof Chang di Das are the following :-— 


I. 
Krishna's Grief.* 
Se je nigara cunadhimna 
Japaye toliri nima, 
Sunite tohiri bita 





* In the transliteration the the guttural nasal is written ti, the palatal the cerebral», and the annewéra b In old Bengali 


the two former are of frequent occurrence, representing respective! iy ng and ny. 


ordinary dental 5 is pot marked. 
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ay; 
Baru Chandt Dase giiy. I. iv. 94. 
The confidante loguitur. 
That gay one who is the abode of virtue 
Incessantly murmurs thy name, 
On hearing a word of thee 
His limbs are pervaded by a thrill, 
Bending down lowly his head 
If one should ask him a word 
He waves (him) away with his hand, 
Thou wilt see there is nothing else in his | 





(The same.) 
E dhani, ¢ dhani, bachana éon 
Nidan dekhiye finn pun; 
Dekhite dekhite birhala byAdhi, 
Jata tata kari nihiye éudhi, 
Na bindhe chikur ni pare chir, 
Na khay ahfr na piye nfr. 
Sofiari sofari tohiri nim ; 
Na chibne minukh nimikh nhi, 
Ka&ther putali rahiyiichhe chii. 
Tala khani dila nisiké mijhe, 
Tabe se bujhinu éwisa iichhe. 
Achhaye éwiisa nf rahe jtb, 
Bilamba nA kara Amir dib! 
Chaodi Disa kahe biraha bidhi, 
Kebal marame okhadha Ridhi. 


Ah lady! ah lady! hear a word, 
wie a a cal have come 


Looking, looking, (my) pain increased 
Whotne sw aoa coset cx 

He binds not his hair, he girds not his waist, 
He eata not food, he drinks not water. 
The colour of gold Sym has become, 
Constantly remembering thy name. 

He does not recognize any one, his eye 











Ho remains with fixed look like a doll of 
I placed a piece of wool to his nose, 

Then only I perceived that he breathed. 
There is breath, but there remains no life, 
Delay not, my happiness depends on it! 
Chandi Das saith (it is) the anguish of 


In his heart, the only medicine is Radha. 
Liv. 96. 

In this second example a ruthless moderniza- 
rant of the older language, has substituted the 
forms in present use for those which he did not 
understand. Thus in the seventh line he had 
written sondér, which spoils the tune; it is 
necessary to read sonaka, which is almost cer- 
upon the name éyim, “black,” and meaning 


that Krishna, though natarally black, had turned 


yellow from grief. So also in the line “ Kither 
putali rahiyachhe chai’ the singer can only 
bring the tune out rightly by singing the modern 
word rahiydchAcasrehese or rahisi, which is a very 
recent vulgarism of the Bengili ofto-day. There 
ean be no doubt that we ought to restore the line 
thus : “ Kithaka putali rahila chiyi.”” In the 
next line the sense demands that dila, which, if 
anything, is a third person singular preterite, 
should be rejected for dinu, the old first person, 
as shown by bujhina inthe next line. The letters 
‘and n are not distinguished in ordinary Ben- 
There are several very singular and strictly old 
Bengali forms in this song, the presence of which 
is quite incompatible with the modernized forma 
which the editor has given to some of the verbs. 

Thus sofari would not easily be known, without 
some explanation, as from the Sanskrit ‘smarana," 

remembrance. The Bengalis are onable to pro- 
nounce compound consonants like em ; they utter 
the « with a good deal of stress, lenving the m 
to make itself heard only as a slightly labial 
bresth; the nasal portion of the m has here 





| fixed itself, oddly enough, as a guttural, probably 


owing to the guttural» following. The Sans- 
knit verb emr has been made to furnish a parti- 
ciple, mari, which by the operation of the above 
process has become sofiari. Precisely parallel 

is the transition of bhramara, ‘bee,’ into 
Bakar. Another old word is okhud, Sanskrit 


| Qushadha, ‘medicine,’ in which the Hindi ous- 


Juut, sibs 
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ion peeing why Eh i is seen ; while, on 
the other hand, in the rejection of the aspirate 
end the putting d for di, as also in the substitu- 
tien. ofthe lnbial- vowel s fox the of thie original 
Sanskrit, we see a distinct 7 of the mo- 
dern Bengili (see my Comp, Gram.vol. I. p. 132). 

After making every allowance, however, for 
the propensity to modernize, observable in the 
printed edition, it must be admitted that Chandi 
Das's language approaches nearer tothe present 
Bengali ‘than Bidyapati’s. This may be 
former. Se tiaies is inferior to Bidykpati's 
in sweetness and vigour, but superior to it in 
learning and accuracy. He probably used in- 
tentionally all the new forms of the language 
which were then coming into fashion, and it 
must be remembered that, though, a Brahman, 
he was no courtly poet like his contemporary, 
bat a man of humble rank, and, after his conver. 
sion to the new creed, one who ide d him- 
self with tho people, and lived in rural village 
in a part of the couniry far removed from the 
abodes of great men. He appears to have 
mixed up with the common rustic speech of the 
day as many big Sanskrit words as he could, 
being thus one in that line of Sanskritizers 





whose influence has been so powerful on modern — 


Bengali. As an additional complication to the 
obscure problem of the origin of this language, 
must also be adduced the consideration that 
the Vaishnava creed came to Bengal 





upper provinces, into which it had rere Intro- 
duced from the South by the followers of 
Riminnaj a, especially R éminand ofOudh, 
in 1350 a.p., and his disciple the celebrated 
Kabtfr. 





opularized by the poems of this latter, and the 
equally colobrated Oudh pootSir Das, whose 
immense collection of poems, called the Sir 
Sigar, might almost be mistaken for the 
writings of Bidyipati, so identical are they both 
in the language employed and in the sentimenta 
expressed. It is therefore not improbable that 
the Vaishnava poets of Bengal intentionally 
employed Hindi and semi-Hindi words and 
phrases ; 
tunstely too well-founded to be overlooked, 


The tenets of the sect had been | 


and this suspicion, which is unfor-_ 





throws « haze of doubt round Bidyapati’s 
style, This is the difficulty which confronts 


the stndent of the Indian languages at every 


step in reading an old anthor : he ig never 
sure how far the style employed is really a 
fathfal representation of the language spoken 
by the poet's countrymen and contempora- 
ries. This doubt prevents ns from using these 
old Sensis with confidence, and detracts 





Sidi andl tips be caktest US kiagh race abe 
krit was spoken in their time, These two men 
were to Brindabaun what Layard was to Nineveh, 
its discoverers, They went to Mathurd, and, 
apparently guided by their own preconceived 
ideas only, fixed upon thw sites of all places 
necessary to establish the Krishna-saga. They 
found out Braj and Govardban and all the other 
places, and established temples and groves, and 
set on foot worship therein. They must cer- 
tainly have been acquainted with the Hindi of 
these days to be able to do all that they did, 
and their habit of writing in Sanskrit is a mero 
learned caprice. But if they chose to write 
Sanskrit, Bidyapati may equally well have 





| chosen to write in Hindi, or what he took for 
| Hindi; and the only reason therefore for assom- 


ing some of his words and forms to be the 
origin of modern Bengali forms is that we can 
trace the regular development of each type 
from his forms down to the modern ones, 

It seems for the above reason unnecessary to 


delay longer over this poet, whose style is 


inferior to that of Bidyapati, while his diction ig 
less instructive. It waa necessary to make some 
mention of him, on account of his reputation, but 
it is extremely difficult to find among his poems 
any that are fit for reproduction. One does not, 
it is true, write “ virginibus puerisqoe,” but even 
from a scientific point of view it is not advisable 


to plunge into obscenity unless there be some 


pearls in the dunghill worth extracting, and this 
T cannot say is the case with Chandi Dis. 
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WALEING THROUGH FIRE. 





life on the 30th of April last from burns re- 
of walking throngh fire. The practice of this 
it appears to have been maintained for many 


years past in the village Periyingndi, | 


withont having been discovered by the auth 


the place where the fire was kindled had been | 





ploughed over, so as to conceal it. A close in. 
was found to measure 27 fect long by 7} broad. 
It was about aspan deep. The situation was on 
Draupati Amman’s temple. The pit lay 
placed at the west end, and it was towards it 
of the pit from east to west. 

Pirappa Vdndydn states :—“I was one of the 
eight persons who carried the goddess Draupatt 
Amman tothe place where the fire-treading took 
place. The fire-pit was o tretich about two poles 
long, by two strides broad. Six bibdl trees were 
catinto faggote and kindled. Those who trod 
on the fire were Nachchu, Pdjdri of Poriyingudi; 
Chidambaram, Pdjiri of Angalamman temple at 
Achchutamangalam; RAmasimi Pillei, Stintka 
of Draupati Amman of Periyingndi, and resident 
‘of Shengantr; Sdminida Padeyichi of the same 
place; his brother Subriya; Subbandyakkan of 
Valkei; Muttyflu his brother; Arysppan, dealer 
in oil; Négulinga Pillei; Muttusimi Pillei of 
Manvéli; my brother Nigappa Vindyfin; Kol- 
lumalei, Pajiri of Valkei; and the deceased, Pak. 
kiri—in all thirteen persons. Of these Nachchn, 
the Pajari, wont first into the pit at the east end, 
and walked through it to the west end, where he 
get out. Sodid the next Pajari, Chidambaram, 
holding a small tabor in his hand. The Stantke 
(or superintendent of temple) came nert, ringing 
a bell. Thus each of the persons above mentioned, 
except Pakkiri, walked throngh the fire, one 
beginning after the other bad done. As each got 
op out of the trench, he went and walked through 
a second pit dug at the west end of the fire-pit, 
and filled with water. This is called the Pal-Kuli 
or milk-pit. Last of all, Pakkiri got-down into 


* An offering of kneaded rice-flour in the midst of which 


The word means " flour-lamp." 





he fell was near the edge of the trench, so 
us pulled him ont by the hand. The 
pumpkin, and applied the juice of it to the 


walked through the fire, he wore a cloth wrapped 
tight round his waist, and his breast antl arme 
were daubed with sandal.” 

Ndgappa Malavardyan states ;—"“ 1 live in the 
next street tothe temple of Draupatl, When I was 
awoy in Mauritius I was for eight years ill with 
Fears ago I recovered, and last April I retarned 
materials required forthe ceremony, ‘That day the 
fire was lit at noon; at two o'clock the fucl had burnt 
to embers. I had fasted all the day, and had 
bathed in the tank of the Vilke Agrabdram. I got 
down into the fire at the east end, meditating on 
Draupati, walked through to the west, and up the 
bank; then I went to the temple and got ashes, 
which I robbed on me, and then went home. We 
went down to the fire to the sound of tom-toma, 
tabors, drums and bells at 5-20 r.“. There were 
two or three hundred people there." 

Nackchu Paileydchi states:—“I am Pijdri of 


| this temple of Draupati. I have walked through 


the fire every year for the last seven or eight years. 
Imadeno vow. It is my duty as Pujdri to walk 
through thefire. I took the Korakam (an earth- 


en pot) from the temple to the Agrahiram, 


music. The tabor-player first, then the Sta&nikan 
(superintendent of temple}, and then I went down 


Abhirdmi statea:—" Pakkiri is my younger 
brother. My daughter, six years old, was ill with 
fever, and I vowed a‘ Mivilakkn"® to the god- 
dess. We went to Pakkiri’s honse, and he ac- 
companied us to the fire-pit the day before yestor- 
day in the evening. There was a great crowd. 
I stood, at some distance and looked on. I did not 
see Pakkiri go into the pit, bot Isaw him when 


a depression in made for oil or ghee to barn im, as in o lamp. 


Jutr, 1873.) 


he was brought from it. He waa burnt all over. 
They applied the juice of a pumpkin to the burns. 
Meanwhile the news reached my mother, and sha 
came to the spot. She and I put him in a cot 
sod carried him home. We put cocoannt oil on 
his wounds. He died at § o'clock. He did not 
speak once. He had hadan attack of jaundice, and 
we made a vow to Dripati, saying ‘ Mother, if he 
recovers we shall tread on your fire.’" 

Periya Kutti states -—"“Pakkiri, who is lying 
here & corpse, is my son. He was attacked with 
Jaundice ; and I made a vow of.treading fire for it, 
He got well. So he trod the fire last Fear and 
the year before. But this year his fate came 
upon him. Iam blind of both eyes. T did not go 


with Pakkiri to the fire-treading. I went when I 


heard news that he bad fallen in the fire and been | 


burnt. I and my daughter carried him home. 
He died Inst night. I have no one elao in tho 
house but him.” 

son dying is a sad picture; and a case occurred 
a few yeara ago in this district of a 

one of these ceremoniés. But such accidents 








coming obsolete. 
was kindled at noon, but the ceremony of tread- 
there remained nothing bat hot wood embers. 
These would hardly injure the tough skin of 
the sole of a labourer’s foot, even had he not 





been preceded by at least three persons con- | 


nected with the temple, in whose footsteps he 


that these experienced persons nae & pre- | 


which inhabits some tanks, is said to be used 
mony. Ihave myself geen the boys and girls 
ata fair in the Southern Marathi Conntry take 
a running leap throngh flames which rose out 
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of a narrow pit. In some places the devotes 
ful or two of firewood; in others he rolls on 


| heated embers. At Karniil the ceremony is de- 


m is rapidly be. 


‘A pit is dag, of no great breadth or depth, and 


| w fire lighted within it, The persons who en- 
| gage m the ceremony are those who have vowed 


takings, or if they or any of their relatives 
They form a circle round the pit, and comm 
walking slowly round it; aa they get exci 
they move faster, and under the influence of the 
excitement one or other of the party jumps by 
caution to have their clothes well saturated 





‘Linki b 
- 


| before doing so.” In some places they run, and 


in others (as in the case which is the subject of 





embers, 

The “ Karakam" which is borne on the head 
of the Pijiri is supposed to be supported there 
crowned with margosa leaves. The word is 
Sanskrit 


| wife of the Pandavas. She is supposed to have 


had to enter the fire on acoount of the impurity 








of fire, and tread on them devoutly in honour 
of the goddess, Could any reform have had a 





ON SOME BENGALI MANTRAS. 


BY G. H. DAMANT, B.C8., EANGPUR. 


a ramindar & manuscript book, written by him- 


mantras are those used by the ojhas or wise 
men of the district; they are on a variety of 
subjects, such as for driving away evil spirits, for 
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house, for detecting a "thief, Soe summoning 
the gods, for enchanting « person, for closing the 
mouths of snakes snd dogs, and for curing snake- 
bite. The meaning is always obscure, and im 
many cases quite unintelligible, but some of 
them seem to have more connection than others 


the worst possible Bengali, with numerous pro- | 


vincial words, so that the task of translating 
them has been by no means an easy one. I 
have given rough translations of two ss spe- 
cimeng. 

The first seems to have been used to drive 
away evil spirita, and is as follows.— 

Listen, Meri, my mother! attend on my 
meditation whilst T play my play. 

I salote black K i 1it with her tawny locks ; 

From time to time my mother sssumes divers 
dresses. 

Listen, Meri! &e. 

I salute the Dikini of the Dik quarter ; the 


Come, Brahmachiri ! three'times in my medi- 


Mechini of the Mech quarter; I salute the | 


Bhatani of the Bhutia quarter; the Kochini of 
the Koch quarter. 

Listen, Meri! de. 

Thy father rode on an asa, thy mother on a 
she-ass, You cannot bear the sound of the name 
of Brahma. 

Listen, Meri! de. 

The Dikini repeats the name of Brahma, 
calling Brahma! Brahmas ! 

The old Raikshasas say, Goeain, forbear to 
repeat the name of Brahma. 

Listen, Meri! &c. 


| 


You cannot bear the influence of the name of 


Braima. By repeating the name of Brahma, 


I cannot doubt that the “Meri” imvoked im 
this manéra is our “ Mary”—the allusion to 


Bees hee aademebas sen tdniyernoc ny | 


I presume the name must have been picked 


| up from some Roman Catholic Missionary.* 


It is curious to note how the mountain tribes 
the Mech, Kochh, and Bhutiyas are regarded as 
gory with a Dakini. The word I have trans- 
lated “ pure’ is wiranjan: it appears to mean 
here ‘ without colouring matter,’ ‘ pure essence ;* 
but I know of no parallel. 

The next manfra is one used by s 





| ers. Si ts suppassd tat when spacial 


the great name, I moved the heavens. The seats | 


of the gods moved in heaven. 

Listen, Meri! &c. 

From the race of Brahma you are sprang; 
with Brahma you live. Leave heaven and come 
down, goddess: appear in the aky. 

Listen, Meri! &c. 

Where do you linger, goddess? In what are 
you entangled? Cnt the fastening, cut the 
knot, and come quickly, 

Lasten, Meri! &c. 

The name of Brahma is pure, bis body is a 
eypher. Brahmachin, clob-bearing! come ron- 
ning swiftly. 





ing from snoke-bite it is necessary to discover 
what kind of snake has bitten him before he 





cigeann vue edae this purpose, 
called gétiyd : it is distinguished from the com- 


| mon kind by its wrinkled shell. This cowrie is 
| supposed to move under the influence of the man- 
| tra quoted below, and to go to the place where 


the snake is. The manfra is as follows -—— 
The bird speaks, listening to the voice of his 


He has flown away to the city of Eama- 


ke ha (Kamrup). 
He has flown away to the southern city. 
He has flown away to the eastern city. 


He has flown away to the western city. 
Leaving all eadness, he mountd up to heaven. 
When he reached heaven he drank poison ; 
When be had drank six chittdks of poison, 
Tumbling, falling, he falls on the ground; 
Falling on the ground he flutters ; 

He returns to the city whence he came. 

Like a golden doll he rolls in the dust ; 

He walks on foot but cannot go forward ; 





“ Bat conf. Ind. Ant. ante, p. 169, andthe Marn-devi of the Jains. —Ep. 


Jeux, 1873] 
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BaacAihouk peace, what does he then ? 

He gent « letter to Bishari. 

Bishari! Bishari! he calls many times. 

Whilst he waa calling, Padmivati thought 
on him. 

Hearing his cry, what does Padmi then ? 

ee eat oe ee sa erlae, 
And goes slowly to the river of Netani. 
Netand! Netani! she calla many times. 
Netanii was astonished when she heard, 
And began to put on her-eight ornaments, 
On her leg ankleta, on her feet a ring, 
Bracelets on her arma, on her neck a Aansuls 
In her nose s nose-ring, on her forehead ver- 





And slowly she went to the presence of 

Listen, listen, Takshak, snake! why do you 
sit still P 

Come quickly and save the boy, he has been 
bitten by a snake. 

Hearing this, what does Takshak, snake ? 

Slowly, slowly he goes to the village of 
Nakindar. 

Nikindar! Nikindar! he calls many times. 

Whilst he was calling, Nikindar thought on 
Si aes or a a 

Listen, listen, Tabshak, Nay snake! to you I 


Token, Wiiielas: ihe Wma Taesth 
Sleep on a golden bed, Nikindar, thy feet on 
a silver bed. 


Thy body, Naikindar, trembles at the bed- 
- 


Liston, listen, NAkindar'! you must dis, 
Go to the right hand, Nakindar, go to the 
lef 


oR ea MN 
plein ential intone: you the 


| me. 


The words translated “you must die” do not 


| accurately give the meaning of the original, 


which is kdr préne jdo, meaning: Whatform of 
life will you assume after death 7 
Padma or Padmivati is used in this district 
as a synonym for Bishari. 
Nakindar is saidto have been the youngest 
son of a banker who quarrelled with Minas, 
the goddess of snakes. The goddess in anger said 
SaaS ie rae ae oe Eee Se 
each of them was lolled by a snake 
on the night of his marriage. For a long time 
the father of Nikindar refused to allow him 
to marry, but at last he consented and built 
a room made entirely of iron, so that no snake 
could enter. On the marriage night Nikindar 
and his bride Boulla were sleeping in this iron 
room on a bed made of gold and silver, when a 
small gnake came through a crack in the wall 
Boulla put his body in a boat and started off 


| down-stream. After she had travelled « long 


time, she met a washerman who washed the 


‘by a fish, so that, thongh he recovered his life, 


he was always lame. 





PAPERS ON SATEUNJAYA AND THE JAINS. 
T10—Translation from Laseen's Allerthumskunds, IV. 755 seqq- 
By E. Rehateck, M.O.E. 


THE views hitherto entertained on. the | 
scunidetably froca each other: Wilkcasaiantbias 
that this religious doctrine either originated so 


ning of the Sth century,* or that it manifested 
itself during the 2nd century in the Dakhan; 
and with the latter view that echolar’s earliest 


inion comeidedt. Benfey thonght, at least 





late as the decline of Buddhism, in the begin- » that the Jaina doctrine arose only 
Se et EEE nn RSET aT 


® Mackensis Collection, L 


+ Fed. Iaheoduation Lp. Levi tee A his Preface to the ish edition of his Bansorit Ietionary, p. xxziv. 
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out of the strugp 
Brahmans,* so late as the 10th century. Accord- 
ing to James Todd,t in the time of the glory 
of the Vallabhi dynasty, or during the 6th 
century, three hundred bells of the Jaina tem- 






ples in their capital of Vallabhipura in- | 


those of Colebrooke and of J. Stevenson, The 


first assumes that the last Jina, Vira, was 
the teacher of the founder of Buddhiam.t The 


asserts that Gautama or Buddha had, by 
the superior force of his intellect, entirely super- 


“oded the system of the Jainas, until the fading | 


gr of the Jainas again recovered a weak 


ment of Western India.§ Accord 
the Jaina doctrine older than Buddhism, and 


Among the testimonies to the existence of 
Jaina doctrine which do not originate 2 among 
dynasty of Kalydni have the widest bearing, 
because they show that during the reign of 


a J 
ee a 
_ 


apples of the Buddhists with the | 
| to the nudity 


(Jour, 1873. 





Buddha to und specially. points 
of the Jainas.§ According to 


well known to have been translated into the 
Sasanian Khosra Anushirvan, and the 
composition whereof must at all events be 
assumed before a. p. 500—by the name Jina 
Buddhists, must be meant.** So far as the testi- 


mentioned cannot at all be taken into account 





cause of their total nudity, but only because of 


Parva, of 7 


It is a mistake to assert that the Buddhist 


| before the end of the Sth century, remains, i, ¢. 


school of the Sammatiyas waa not different 


Pulakedi, whose dominion was extensive, | 


from about 485 till 510, the Jainas were very 
inflnential.|| Now, as some time must have 
elapsed before they could spread themselves 
khan and acquire influence there, it may be 
aesUmed that they arose 80m hat earlier. 





considerable afterwards also. V a- 


raha Mihir aopposes the Jinas to Sikya, and | 


* Altes Indien, p. 160 of the rpocial iawun. 

¢ Travels in Western India, p. 980, 

t Phas ta he Me tpi ene Hindus, pt. ¥—On Tudion 

eclaries in his Misc. Exays, I. op. oe | 
ina’ Dinsortas * Onenee P- the Sect of J : 


§ See the Preface to his edition of The K ) 


and Nava Ta feo works illustrative of 

Religion and Philosophy, translated, from the Magednt, 
| Boe Ind. Alt TV. p. 97 seag. 

Reinand’s Mémoire Se. vwr Vnde, p13 aad. 12, 
“* The in question occurs in the od. « 

Seas 
end ood in slips < 

stated to be situnted im Da behinds eae? “zonecualy 


ts of ts ong of uy net 2? ANON concernag the 


| dicta the dats of Hiwen 


visit ta Mabdrishtra; that r 


| Sildditye the Vallabhi 


from the Jainas.t It suffices, in order to 
doctrines upon the Hinaydna-Sitra, which kind 
of literature is altogether foreign to the Jainas, 
which certainly relates to the Jainas is tho | 
statement that the Jaina sect, which he calls 





rv. | Svetavdaa, and elsewhere Svetimbara, 
naturally of | 
less valne, but may here be adduced, because it 


was in Takshadili.t 
After the origin of the Jaina religion, the 


Tirthankara, Mahavira or Vira; in order 


dimgsertation pher das 


bray rer 


Tab a8 The opinion that 
: waa an adherent of 
tho Jaina doctrine is just as untenable: it entirely contre: 

Theang, and tho seven Bud- 


| SilAdiitys was the kingof the samo name of any! 


L p. 208, thatthis Sildditya Lived 60 years before his 


and Kits the oountriss by 
in quite aa lane aujourdhews occurs 
z Bee Ind. Alt. IV. p. eyo, 


Brabmapura Teer 
him, ar: : | 
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to appreciate the data in the Satrubjaya Manat. 


mae on this point, first of all, the time of the 
position of the book, and its credibility, have 

ba be Rabtodid) by'ecuecttceicn: 

cast pong Dhaneévara, is 









; ing Siladitya: be is called “the 
moon of the Innar race : : he instructed this roler 
ofthe town of Vallabhi in the purifying 
Jina doctrine, and induced him to expel the 
Bauddhas from the country, and to establish a 
number of (haifyas near the Tirfhas, Sila - 


ditya lived in the 477th year of Vikra- 


marka, porified the law and reigned till 
236." In this passage it is incorrect to say 
that he expelled the Bauddhas, since {t is 
certain that he was a very zealous adherent 


of the religion of Sikyasiftha; he cannot | 


in any case have persecuted the Buddhists, 
although there is nothing to oppose the supposi- 
tion that many Jainas lived also in his kingdom, 
and that they were protected by him. If far- 
ther, as is proper, the epoch of Vikrama- 
ditysa be taken as a basis, he would have 


reigned as early as 420, which is contradictory of | 


the age of the reign of this monarch obtained 


from inscriptions. Calculated according to the | 


era of Salivihana his reign falls about 555, 


which is nearer the mark. 
The time of the composition of the book in 


question is rendered still more uncertain by the | 


‘last and prophetical portion of it. King 
Kuma&rapila can scarcely have been 
other than the Chilukya who was the pro- 
tector of the well-known Hemachandra 
and of the Jainas in general, and who began 
his reign in the year 1144.¢ The Vistupila 
mentioned at the same time with this monarch 


belongs to a race zealously addicted to the 
| to abandon Pitaliputra, which town he will 


Jaina doctrine—the Chilukyas at Chan- 
drivati, who administered that provinoe 
in the 12th century as vassals and prime 


ition of the book 












F bdtmya XIV., x. S81 2099. p. 100. Tho 
number 350 here er ms 1219 this #3 Ladit 
reigned from the year 645 till 596. pene 

Bee Ind. Als. ITT. , and Satrwijayamdadimya, 
Xv nly sone 7 sda 


¢ See Ind, Ale TH p 574 The name is spelt Vastu- | | 
Pala. ) 
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pinpouads ‘sboks Kalitn. the 10th foture 
incarnation of Vishnu, which indeed is 
already mentioned in the Mahdbhérata, but the 
development thereof pertains to the much later 


| period of the Purinas§. Of this avaféra the 


pepe the preponderance of the Dulshamd, 
tle deen oss ee death of the entirely 


on Bhivada, the power of the Mud- 


galas’ will foreibly, Tike « éurrent of the coeen, 
inundate the earth and seize it; cows, corn, 


Tiches, children, women, men of low, middle, 


and high place in Saurishtra, Lata, and 
other countries, will be taken away by the 
Mudgalnas. They will assemble the castes 
rive in the country distributing great riches. 
As a foreign nation is evidently meant here,|| 
I do not hesitate to put Dhaneévara's 
statements about Kalkin also into this cate- 
gory. He will be born 1914 years after the death 
of Vira as the son of a Milechha, and will bear 
the three names Kalkin, Chaturvaktra, 
and Rudra,—this latter must be the proper read- 
ing forRudva. He will destroy the temples 
of Muégalin or Balarima and Krishna 
in Mathura, , and many disasters will happen 
in the country. After the lapse of 36 years 
Kalkin will become king and dig up the 
golden stipas of King Nanda; in order to 
obtain treasures he will canse the whole to be 
dug through. On this occasion there will, 
according to the tale, appear a cow of stone, 


named Lagnaderi, whereon many inhabitants 
| will leave ia oed. Then the angry EK al. 


kin will persecute the Jainas, but will be 
prevented by the tatelary goddess from doing 
mischief. An inundation of 17 days will 


rebuild by the sid of Nanda’s treasures, 
and in which prosperity will prevail for 50 


will become wicked and canse the Jainas to 
Set perenne «Leeper Then Sakra or 


sol sega. pe 1N0. "See Pad Ait TV. p 


iP esiel ak ey my pte 
of the old oe sruedie ind Os ce 


51,» 98, and 
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Indra, assuming the form of a Brahman, 
Kalkin will die in his 87th year. His son 
and successor Datta will be instructed in 
the Jaina doctrine by Sakra himself, and 
will, under the guidance of Pritipada, build 
chaityas for many Arhaizs. He will erect also 
many sanctuaries ; among others also on Mount 
Satrufijaya in Surishbtra, andin Aryan 
and non-Aryan Indian countries he will every- 
where canse temples to be built for the Jainas, 
moooedlings to the instructions of his gwru or 
_ teacher. 

Now so far as the inducement to the above 
galaa into rage plc Late, and the 
adjoining countries is. referable only to tho 
invasion of Mahmiidthe Ghaznivide in the 
years 1025 and 1026, during which he plun- 
dered the rich temple of Somanitha, in 
the peninsula of Gujarit, and on his return 
raarehi-reached sleo the onpital, Analavada,* | 
—especially as this event is placed before the 
timeof Kumirapila. Thename Mudgala 
is most correctly explained from the Sanskrit 
word mudgala, bammer, and understood to 
mean the smashing power of the foreign invad- 
ers. It is difficult to discover the basis of the 
incredible events are mixed up with it, «. g. 
the disinterment of the stipa of King Nanda, 
and the appearance of the stone-cow Lagnadari. 
Farther, the ancient capital Pitaliputra 
had long ceased to exist at the time to which 








Huan peer We pay 3 


6 months, or nearly M7 | 


about the age of Vikramaait hia | 























protected them. Avconding to the chronology 
of the Satruijayaméhdtmya, Kal kin was born 
1914 years after the death of Vira; this event 
is placed 947 years before the reign of Sil i- 
dityst. As, according to the statement of 
Dhaneévara, this monarch began his reign 
4.D. 555, the appearance of Kalkin falls 
under the year L522, 1.6. at a time when 
the history of inner India contains no informa- 
tion whatever about the reign of a dynasty 
favourable to the Jaina doctrine. A 

I do not hesitate in the least to consider the tale 
about the acts of Kalkin and of hia son 
Datta os inventions of Dhanedvara, 
whose intention it was, by means of them, to 
open ont to his co-re the vista of a 
happy future. To this also point the words with 








which the narrative closes: “ During the reign 


of his son Datta prosperity and plenty will 


Festi leans Drage rama ac yA 


serve the law.” 

After the examination of the pro- 
phetie portion of the er sae So Icon- 
sider myself justified in placing the composition 
of this book in the age afier the invasions of 


Mahmid of Ghazni; in favour of this view I 
also point to the destruction 
Balarima and Krishna at Mathura, 
attributed to Ealkin, becansa Mahmid 
in 1017 actually demolished the celebrated tem- 
ple of Krishna which was situated there.§ 
If this view is incontrovertible, aa I believe it to 
be, the work in question must either have two au- 
thors, or, if it haa only one, he can at the earliest, 
apis mecreye enya the first prea’ the Tish 

clear and simple style of bth portions of this 





of the temple of 





J utr, 1873.) 
cide indeed whether Dhaacérara was th an- 
thor of the Sairu jimya, or whether a 


later writer has made uc of his ame ia writing 
the history of his sect; I prefer, however, the 
second supposition, because in the passages 
where Dhanedvara appears as the teacher 
of Siladitya he is mentioned in the third 
person.* After this estimate of the value of the 
Satruijayamdhdtmya, 1 am unable also to place 
much faith in the time of the death of Vira nar- 
rated in it. According to it he died 947 years 
before the’ first year of SiladityA's reign, 
which event took place according to that book 
4.D, 555.t Accordingly Vitra would have died 
392 8. c. This decision would place the Jaina 
sect back in too early an age, as any disin- 
terested person can easily see. 
. other data, this man, who is so prominent in 
the traditions of the Jainas, departed this life 
930 years before a.p. 411 ; in which year Bha- 
drabihu published his Repent ss, that ia, 
daring the reign of Dhruvasena.t Accord- 
ing to this determination the death of Vira 
must have taken place 569 p.c. But accord- 
ing to the inscriptions Dhruvyasena reigned 


from about 632 till 650, so that that celebrated | 


Tirthafikara most haye died in 358 .c.§ This 


conclusion also would make the beginning of | 


the separation of the Jainas from the Beud- 
dhas too early, and it must be reserved to later 
discoveries to ascertain accurately this period. 


Approximately, I propose to place the first be- | 





ginnings of the Jaina doctrine about the Ist or 


2nd centary after Christ. In this it must not be 


overlooked that to Mahdvira a large share 


in the propagation of the religious doctrine 


represented by him must also be assigned; he 
had most probably a real precursor, the 29rd 
Jina, ie. Pirévyanitha, and is also called 
Vardhamina,| 
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tie Wa of uk mea spkiaieeive 
determination of the beginning of the Jaina 
doctrine, I proceed to set forth the most impor- 
tant arguments for their Buddhist origin. 

For this origin, first ofall, two names vouched 
for by them testify, i.e. Jaina and Arhata, 
the former being a derivation from an oft-used 
name of Buddha, i.e. Jina, and the latter desig. 
nates not merely one of the highest degrees of - 
the Baddhist hierarchy, but also Buddha him- 
self. Further, the Joinas aasnme 24 Jinas, 
in which particular they agree with the End- 





dhists, who also specially point out just as 


many Buddhas.* That the names aro different 
among the Jainasdoes not invalidate the com-- 


| parison. Of the other names of Jina only two 


more need be pointed out here, i. e. Sarvajna, 
omniscient, and Sugata, which are applied also 
to Buddha. On the other hand, the Jainas 
have attempted an approach to the Brahmans 
by attributing to their Supreme Being the name 
Tirthankara ; it designated merely the preparer 
ofa firtha, or holy place of pilgrimage, whilst 
the Buddhists applied to their antagonists the 
name Tirthya and Tirthika. 

A second coincidence between the Jainas and 
the Bauddhas manifests iteelf in the circumstance 
that the former pay divine homage also to 
mortal men, namely, to their teachers, and erect 
statues to them in their temples; this is special- 
ly the caset with the 23rd Jina or Tirthankara 
Pirivanitha, as will afterwards appear. This 
coincidence is no doubt an appropriation on the 
part of the Jainas. The same holds good also— 
and this is a third agreement between the tan 
religions—of the great value which the Jainas 
attribute to the ahined, i.e. non-lesion of all 
living beings. Some of their Yasis or pious 


| men go so far in this respect that they aWweep 
| the streets in which they walk with a broom 


degree woe Ind. Alt IL p. 541 aml Bochthingk 
ua] Qa.thie dewree aarthete “py aetna 
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lest they should kill an insect.” In Surat 


a richly endowed hospital exists in which sick |. g 


and disabled animals are nursed with the same 
care as if they were men. 

Fourthly, the Jaina, following the example 
of the Pouddhas, have invented monstrous pe- 
riods, and have in this respect even excelled 
their predecessors. Their larger periods are 
called Acasarpini and Utearpint ; each contains 
2,000,000,000,000 yearst Another » 
has obtained the name sigard or bea, and 
consists of 1,000,000,090,000,000 years. Each 


of the two periods is divided into six small-— 


er periods; in the first the happiness, dura- 
tion of life, stature, &c. of men continually 
decreases until they descend to the lowest de- 
gree of misery, and during the period called 
visarpivi gradually again reach the highest de. 
gree of perfection. These periods the Jainas 
ancient epio dynasties of the Pandavas, of 


Krishna, and of Prasenajit,a king of Sravasti | 
famed in the oldest Boddhist history, wherein — 


they have sometimes indulged in unimportant 
alterations of the usual acoounts,§ 

In o similar manner the Buddhists have re- 
modelled the history of the ancient Sirya- 
vamsea or solar race; they place King M ahi-- 
sam mata at the head of the first large period 
of the world, and allow after him 28 dynasties 
to reign in various parts of Upper India 
down to [ksh vaku; these periods are called 
Asankyeya, i. e. noumberless, and from those 
dynasties the later ones are derived ; fram Mg - 
hisammata.to [kshviknu 252,539 or 
perhaps 140,300 successors are counted. || 

These avreements between the Jainas and 
the Bauddhas will suffice ta establish the point 
that the former hava branched off from the Iat- 
ter. Their deviations from their predecessors 
are chiefly in the domains of philosophy and 


ee ee hen ty oe, anwel. 
mires : him by means of g mi 


Pon. cat cietie: Seisballont’s Whestaks Deareal, aoa 
cloow bere.— Ep. 
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of cosmography, with big their system of 





considering ions’ dilfecdmces bakes tia Paar" i 


| and the Bauddhas, I consider it proper to insert 


a brief report on the literature of the former, 


| respect the Jainas have attached themselves to 


“The Jainas possess a number of Purdpas, 
which chiefly contain legends of the Tirthan- 
karas, and present only exceptionally such as 
oogur in Brahmanic writings of the same name, 
The most important work ‘a attributed to the 
Jina Siri Ach&rya, whose age cannot 
he determined quite accurately; the statement 
that he was a contemporary of King Vikramii- 
ditya is worthless, because the origin of the 
Jaina doctrine cannot be pushed so far back. 
The tradition said to be current in Sov 1 
India makes the anthor with greater propri. +ty to 
have been the spiritual preoeptor of Prince 
Amoghavarsha, who resided at Kinch 
during the sixth century. As this kind of works 
does not exist among Buddhists, the Jainasr 
have borrowed the title and one of the subjects 
of these writings from the Brahmans.* 

The hooks called Siddhdnéa and Agama 
partly take the placo af the Vedas of the Brah- 
mans, which the Jaincs as well as the FBawd- 
dhas despise, The first title, as is well known, 
designates a hook of instraction, wherein o 
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which the Jaina doctrine was first propagated ; 
my reasons for this opinion I shall submit fur- 
ther on. Besides MiégadM, the writers of this 
eect also use the ancred language of the Brah- 
mans, and there are but few Indian vernaculars 
in which no Jaina writings exist. 

After the above explanation, no doubt can 
remain that the Jainas are descendants from 
the Bauddhas, but that in some points they 
considered it advantageous to approach the Brah- 
mans, probably in order thereby to escape being 
persecuted by them. So far as the philosophi- 
eal doctrines of the Jainaa are concerned, their 
. chief prints are the following.**® And here I shall 
| pay special attention to that part of their doc- 
trines which may serve to determine more 
closely tho relation of the Jainas to the Bnd- 
dhista. 

Jaina philosophers comprise all things in two 
supreme categories, named jira and ajira. 
The first is intelligent and feeling; it consists 
of parts but ia eternal. In a stricter sense, in 
this system of instruction jiva designates the 
soul, which is subject to three states ; it is 
firstly nityasiddha, i. @ always perfect, or 
yogasiddha, 4. «. perfected by immersion in 
self-contemplation, like the Arhats or Ji- 
nas; it is secondly mukia or mukidtma, i. ¢. li- 
berated by a strict observance of the ordinances 
ofthe sect; it is thirdly baddha or baddhdimd, 
i... fettered by acts, and as yet abiding in a 
state which precedes the last deliverance. The 
| second, ayiva, is everything without a soul, with- 
ont life and sensation; it is the object of en- 
joyment on the part of jira, which enjoys. In 
ee ee four 


calendar. On the [pingas various statements oocor which 
pees Sense ne Santels Worietecke rae 
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introtion, and thi tide ds 08 ply nw | 
relation of the Jainas tothe Brahmans than — 
predecessors. The case is quite differ- 
ako Ad eee asd tls Any and [pénga, 
which seem, according to Hemachandra, to desig- 





his scot.” The first word signifies member, 
and among the Brahmanic Hindus designates six 
writings pertaining to the Vedas and explain- 
oot Upéinga, i. e. lateral or subordi- 

nate member, is the title of four works complet- 
dng thie Uictke of thie Dochowsie. As théke titles 
are werting arnding the: Bavddhos, it is evident 
that the Jaivay have in this case imitated the 
‘Brahmans. 

The preceding writings are considered os de- 
rived from the oral instruction of Mahavira 
and of his disciple Gautama;t whether 
correctly, may be very questionable. The Jainas 
moreover possess a class of books, called Pirea, | 
because they are said to have been composed 
by the Ganadhara§ before the Angas. Asa more 
detailed (<atinent of the Putas just men- 
tioned would be out of place here, I content 
myself with having noticed their existence. 

The Jainas have followed their predecessors 
in this respect that they oall their sacred lan- 
guage Migadii, though it does not entirely 
agree with the language so called by the 
authors of Prikrifa grammars, but more with 
the Sawraseni, which, according to previous re- 
searches, is the bass of the Pali langoage.|| 
The reason for this choice may have been one 
of two,—i.e«. either the example of the Bud- 
dhists, or the circumstance that Southern Bihir | 

was just that portion of Northern India from 

. 4 wel t. : Abd. 
dnga, which bok tats of sacred Angas are enumerated : Fy ae 


a work on the micred inatractiona ; Stiindnga tr treats of 
the organs of sense and the conditions of life ; in ' 
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® Colebrooke, in his Mise. Bes. L. p. 881 209. 
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immoveable, ¢. 7. mountains, The Jainas farther 


the world and effects that the soul must remain | four first of them designate birth and progress 


with the body ; pudgala, matter, which possesses 
colour, odour, taste, and tangibility, such as wood, 


fire, water, and earth ; kdla, time, which is past, | 


present, and future; and dkdia, infinite space. 
gates and atoms, The Jaina osophers, like 
all Hindu philosophers, believe that the soul is 
causes as obstacles to the liberation of the soul : 
Viz : pipa or sin; the five dframas or hindrances 
of the soul from obtaining holy and divine wis- 
dom ; dtrava, i. ¢. the impulse of the incorporated 
soul to occupy itself with physical objects; and 
samvara, t. ¢. the cause of this obstacle.® In 


enumerated, Thamely, jndndvaraniya, i. ¢. the 
false idea that cognition is ineffectual, and that 
liberation does not result from perfect know- 
ledge; darianavaranfya, or the mistake that 
liberation is uot attainable by the study of the 
doctrine of the Ariaés or Jinas ; mohantya, 
or doubt whether the ways of the Tirthaa- 
karas or Jinas are irresistible and free from 
errors ; anfardya, or the obstructioa of the endea- 
vours of those who are engaged in seeking the 
highest liberation. The four other interruptions 
are :—tedaniya, or indiyidnoal OTL SCTLOTLE Tes the 
conviction that the highest liberation is atiain- 
able; ndmika, or consciousness of Possessing & 
determined personality ; gotrika, the conscionsnes 
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that all things are composed of 
to the Vaiéseshika school, 
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of being a descendant of one of Jina’s disciples ; 


| to live during a determined time, These s ritual 


states are conceived in an inverted order; the 


highest liberation or moksha is attainable only 


Tn thig system @ syncretism meets us to which 
Buddhism, the Vaiéeshika and Sinkhya 





that by a perfect cognition and strict observance 
of the teaching of a religious or philosophical 





doctrine had been more developed by Kanada 
than by the Jainas, This philosopher, moreover, 
considered time ag a special category.6 Ka- 
pila teaches that by four states the liberation 





STONE AND WOODEN MONUMENTS IN WESTERN KHANDESH. 
BY W. F. SINCLATE, Bo. C. 8. 


In a former correspondence (Ind. And, vol. I. 
p. 321) T alluded to the monuments erected by 

® Colebrooke, passim, in his Mise, Essays, 1. p. 882, 
Mi Wikio, oaseiee, An deen It. p. re a 

+ See Ind. Alt. IIL p. 428, and Note 2. 
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krishna’s Sdnkhyakdrikd, v. 4] seeg 
3 Gee on this Ind. Al. TIL p. 494 This remark 
belongs to Colebrocke in his Mise. Zssoys, IL p. 19 The 








largest about 8 feet high above ground, square, 


finished with s round head, and ornamented 
with figures in relief on all sides. Others are 


long slabs, and some mere fiat stones erected 
much as they were fonnd. A great many are 


of wood, invariably teak, which seems to last a 


wonderful time. It is difficult to get at the 
aE bot I have seen 








dulia 62 Socal shal Meh? ad ak as Wiss tke 
with « round head. The Thildris, or shep- 


herds, merely dab a little red paint on the spot 


where a man happened actually to die. The 
monuments are generally cenotaphs, and erect- 
ed in groups in a favourite spot near the village, 
perhaps near a temple. Iwas fortunate lately 
in getting a pretty full explanation of such a 
group from a Patil No. 1 was a fiat atone 
7 ft by 1 ft. 6 in. by Sin. “This, quoth my 
informant, “is Billa Pitt], who died about 60 
years ago. Here he is on his horse, and here he 
is driving in his cart. This twas his stone 
(pointing to another of the same class but 
broader, and with only a mounted figure on 
i), bidk  Woa tetked 001 made ead set up 
the other some seven years since.” As faras the 
execution of the carving, or appearance, of the 
stone went, the one looked as old as the other. 
“ This,” said the Patil, “is my ancestor Vithobi, 
burned in the eddd@ that you were looking at 


now. The Band-wallas did that, two epeieg | 


years ago, in the days of the Sahu Rajis. This 

is Mahidev Patil. id wes pling ts Ussharptte, 
and a tiger came ont and polled him off his 
of the same class as tho first—long rough slabs. 
horses. It is to be remarked that a man who 
warlike than a “bail” is often represented on 
his monument as a gallant cavalier, Another 
stone in the same place represented a Teli who 
had left no family ; wherefore, as the piitil ex- 
plained, his mother spent his remaining estate 
on giving him a good stone. It was about seven 
years old, four or five feet above ground, 





equare with a round head, of the class first | 


ite sed Gil lad Mite vandh alien Usa 


They are always in the 
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ntioned Shei: ie-Seeskdie luton at 
its to the number of about a dozen, at a 
spot on the Dholia and Surat Road about two 
miles west of the village of Dahiwel. It com- 
memorates & fight that took place there in the 
“days of trouble" about 75 years ago, respect- 





| ing the cause and conclusion of which there are 


two sides to the story. The Kunbis and Mnu- 


| Salmiing say that the Bhills broke out tod began 


plundering the country, and were met and de- 
feated at this spot by a detachment of the Pesh- 


wa'stroops from the post at Saral, below the Kon- 
dai Bari Ghat. The Bhill version is that “ certain 
Musalmins came up out of the Gaikwiidi to loot ; 
and Sabhiji, Konkani Patil of Milanpatina, 


| called together the Giwids and the Konkanfs 


and Naiks, and gave them battle and beat them, 
Sabhiji, in any case, was killed in the skir- 
mish, and his is the largest of the group of 
monuments. It is about § feet above ground 
and 18 inches square, of a single stone. On each 
side of it in an even line, the smallest outside, 
are the cenotaphs of the others slain on the 
Bhill side. All the Bhills and Konkanis make 
pugrimage to this place in the middle of April, 
and build a mdnaded, or tabernacle of boughs, 


over the stones, and slay goata and fowls in 


honour of Sabhiji, winding up the proceedings 
by getting “ most abnormal drunk." There is 
a stone of the same olass at the head of the 
memory of a RAjput warrior slain the same day— 
on which side does not appear. Also there is 
one st the Bibul Dhara pass, about which I 


could get no information ; but similar rites are 


there is no pilgrimage to them. 

In explanation of the caste terms nsed above, 
it should be explained that the Giwids or Mi- 
wachas, and Konkanis, are races inhabiting 
Western Ehindesh, and very similar to Bhills 
with whom they are generally confounded 
They however keep up a distinction; the 
Giwids consider themselves superior to the 
Konkanis, and the latter to the Bhill Natks, or 
pare Bhills; and this relation ia admitted by the 
Inst. The Gawids and Konkagls, moreover, 
are more | to agriculture (such agit is) 
than the Bhill Nalks. They bury their dead; 
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decane: In-the- caseiol auaaasink aoe a 
tiger the tiger is always carved above his vic- 


tim. These monuments are vory comman, but | 


generally of old date. I never saw a new one- 
of a Mhowa tree, ae ae said their ances- 
tora had planted “ where one of our people was 
slain by a tiger." There was no stane or other 
monument besides the Mhowsa tree, which was 
about 50 years old. The snake ia used both as 
bite; the latter is rare, and in such cases the 


snake is shown uncoiled, and under the man's — 


foot. Other common ornamenta are the pea- 
fowl, antelope, the sun in the moon's arma 
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rude. The boldest attempt at scalptare that 


are my brothers. 
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I have seen was that of Bila Patil in his cart; 
and in that case the artist was so sore put to it 


pe apreepedtcre Sah tek cnt: ome) alive ati 


before the other. The open hand is the emblem 
of a eafi, but is very rare. Women’s memoria’ 
stones are-seldom seen. together with: those of 
the men, but cluster apart round some pipal- 
tree or the like. In some cases one stone com- 
memorates several persons; ¢. g. at the village 
ce ioag Ak token « Bhill the mean nh of a 
curious figures on it, about which I rather 
expected a goodatory. “Oh!” quoth he, “ those 
That's Vithyd, and that's 
| Khandyd, &e., and I gave a man s rupee & 
head to carve them.”’ 














Hatract from a letter from the Rev. J. F, Kearns to the Collector of Tinnevelli. 
(Proceedings of Madras Government, 18th November 1872.). 


I have a few observations to offer with reference 
to some portions of Mr. Boswell's letter. (See 
Indian Antiquary, vol. I. pago $72.) 

With reference to “ inscriptions," I quite agree 
with him that no time should be lost in obtaining 
correct copies of-all that exist, for it ia only too 
true that time is fast effacing some very valuable 
ones.” In this zilla (Tinnevelli) there is a rock 
temple, Kaluge-aalei, covered with Jaina figures 
many years ago and presented them to the Madras 
Literary Society. These inscriptions have been, 
by competent scholars, pronounced the oldest 
specimens of the Tamil language hitherto dis. 
covered. The Tamil character of the i inscription 
is a4 different aa possible from the Tamil character 
of to-day, but the germ of the present character 
is contained in it, I think that all the inscriptions 
on this temple should be carefully copied, 

In « field close to Nagalapuram, in Ottapedaram 
taluqga, there 1s a colossal Jaina image such as Mr, 
Boswell describes} in his letter. This figure ought 
to be preserved in some Museum. There is 5 
emall Jaina image in the village of Kolator, and 
it is worshipped by the natives, who apparently 
do not know what it is. There is another in 


puram. 


urns in cromlechs, notably in Kourtalam, but I 


have not discovered stone implements in any. 
| There were many iron implements and exquisite 


pottery in them. The neighbourhood of the 
Jaina image ot Nagalapuram abounds with these 


 tirns, 


Mr. Boswell remarka, “I have seen many 


| Buddhist temples converted into templea af 


Vishnu ; but I do not know of any re-dedicated to 
Siva." The old Jaina temple, already alluded to, 
at Kalug 1 is dedicated to the god Subra- 
manya, Sivas youngest son. Perhaps there is more 
contained in thia fact than ia apparent. According 
to the oldest legends, Subramanya is the god of 
war, and that the Jainas in the south were cruelly 
exterminated by the Saivites is a matter of his- 
In the re-dedication of a Jaina temple to 
Foungeat Are we to 
infor that the measures were tikei So aitisene 


Ar. Boswell referst to what are called “ Kolle 
Kalla,” and he states on Mr, Walhouse's authority 
that there is ane “within a mile of Mangalor.” 
The descriptions which Mr. Walhonse gives of 
the figures on the stone closely resemble those 
which in this zilla are found in places where Safi 











® Vide ante, p. 155. 


" $ Jnd. Ant. vol. Lp. 274, 
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or by the aborigines ? An answer to these question oi 
I have seen many Venetian coins in this zills, 





| image above it a “Tirra Meni," the usual term for 
a Jaina ecint. 





REVIEWS. 


Narwa Koia (+59u): A Dictionary of the Gujardd 
years well known to Gujaritis asa writer of both 
prose and poetry. He hase knowledge of Eng- 
lish, is a diligent student, an enterprising author, 
and has made successful efforts to give his conntry- 
men the benefit of his studies. He now appears 
aaa lexicographer, and presents to the students 
of Gujarati a goodly quarto of 619 pages, double 

The book has been long promised and earnestly 
expected. Years ago we had several instalments 
in parts, which gave us up to the word jet 
madha (efihqy). Yet the present work is not a 
continustion of these parts. The old matter has 
been recast and the work completed ona slightly 
abridged scale. To keep the work within pre- 
scribed bounds, many words and forms of words 
( avi-qa ue) have been omitted. The author 
informs us that not only all proper names, but 
many generic or class names of animals and plants, 
and also technical terms, haye been excluded— 
omissions greatly to be regretted. Yet some agri- 
cultural terms have retained, and some rustic 
words have been given as examples of a class, Of 
Sanskrit words, and words of foreign origin, 


only those are given which are in common use, | 


He has also endeavoured to include words used by 
the older writers. 

We must thank the author for giving ua this 
information. We know what to look for, and 
must not be disappointed when we miss in the 


dictionary words we may occasionally mect with 


in reading and conversation. No doubt the 
atudent will regret many of these omissions: for 

re naturally go to a dictionary for rare words and 
uncommon forms of words. Yet, both for the 
number of words illustrated and for the fulness 
of the meanings given, this dictionary leaves all 
its predecessors far behind. It will at once take 
ite place as a most valuable help to the Gujariti 
student. Foreignera will be troubled at first by 
finding that the explanations are given in Guja- 
riiti, but this trouble will ultimately facilitate 

We cannot help regretting that the author has 









not seen fit to introduce a little philology into his 
book. The source whence a word, or a leading 
nothing more; no attempt is made to show the 
connection of words one with another, nor to 


| exhibit the historical and logical relations of the 


taken pains to give us fully the meanings of 
words, but the arrangement ge i of these meanings 


energy, turn his attention to this matter in pre- 
paring any fature edition of his valuable book. 

In two particulars he adopts rather a peculiar 
system of orthography. As Gujariti is commonly 
written, anusedr uniformly represents the five 
nasal sparéa consonants €, 37,4, 7%. Narmaiia 
Sankara discards the annswir and uses the con- 
sonants : for =, sher4, js, doc. he writes 194, s3¢r4, 
set, dc. Whatever may be said in favour of this, 
wefancy the convenience of tha common mode 
will carry the day. But a greater innovation is 
the introduction of a point under a letter to re- 
present a light A or aspiration after the letter so 
marked. He gives a list of some seven hundred 
words, or more, in which this point ia introduced. 
We fear the author rather overrides bis hobby, 
but he has a good excuse for proposing this ortho- 


| Graphy, The Gujaritis have not yet fixed upon a 
| Bniform way of representing & in the body. or at 


the end ofa word. They sometimes omit it alto. 
gether, sometimes insert it with or without the 
vowel of the preceding letter. Thus we have 33, 
Wat Me Fel aa, HE eed ued. tedaed: 
“fl “dd: At, Fe4 Sex, &c. These words our lexi. 
cographer proposesto write 3h, 4, ad, 34 dc. 
Time will show whether this will be generally re- 
ceived. There is this to be said for it, it helps to 
show the syllabification of a word: , gq, for in- 
stance, scems to be a word of three syllables, 
but is considered to be of only two; sonlso aah, 
*ri, “fds, are counted as words of only two eylla- 
bles. 

The author in his preface and introduction 
gives 0s some interesting information. Passing 
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he has taken the trouble to count and classify the 
words be haa placed in his dictionary. There are 
25,268 words explained. Other worda introduced 
in the course of explanation raise the total to 
25,855. These are classified as follows :-— 


om pure or lightly rine ee 
In every hundred words there are— 

Sanskrit, pure or slightly changed... 23 
Do. more eran ame 66 
Foreign . aeeeine Il 
100 

Of the foreign words there are from— 
Persian and Arabic . Hu etic s 
English PSs on ee a oo ee ee l 
2 
Substantives MUMbET  ssssasseseccseneceees 17,350 
PHOlOUS oe cesseenenss pertpaskanines sap haces 47 
Adjectives werccseeseun 3,746 
Verbals thelr wea Ne 569 
Particlea (avyaya aeqq) .. ssessece = oad 
25,268 


We hope the author will be liberally rewarded | 


by the public. Every Gujariti scholar will find 
it to his advantage to add the Narma Koda to his 


The book has been printed partly in Bhitva-— 


pe ee Dear se Shee Minelons) Pretty; Hatad. 
The printing in the latter establishment ia evi- 
dently of a superior character, 


SvurPLEWENT TO a Otasstcac Diortosaer oF Imora illus. 


trative of the Mythology, Philosophy, 
dus, ‘try ich Clactedt, Director of Publi Tantrestion 


io Mysore, Editor of the Bhagarat Gita in Sonekrit | 


This Supplement is intended to supply the de- 
fects of Mr. Garrett's Classical Dictionary of India, 
published about two years ago. Among the 
principal new articles arethose on Festivals, Castes, 
Aboriginal tribes, &c. There are also many ad- 
ditions to pr in the Dictionary. The we 
niplial: ‘aia materials being H. H. Wilson's 
Works, Muir's Sanskrit. Texts, Sherring'a Tribes 


cad Oates of India, Dubois’s Masmere and Ous- 
toms of the People of India, The Indian 

Frederika Richardson's Iliad of the Bast, par 
Goldstiicker’s contributions to Chambers’s Ency- 
clopadia ; but it is to be regretted that the compiler 


| did not avail himself more fully of the European 


literature of his subject. The continental Orient. 
alists are only referred to through translations, 


| though the writings of Burnonuf,Polier, Lassen, We- 


ber, Benfey, Zenker, and others would afford great 
masses Of information on any of the subjects 
treated of. It is unfortunate too that Mr. Garrett 


Fiala at his disposal: the most instance of 
inne pstdlt hacen ras Mahivanéo 
(p. 74), which consists simply of an incident 
related in chapter VII. of the work, and given 
by Prof. Weber in « long note on his Essay on 


the Bhonbyaps (ind. Ans. Vol. 1, vp 173, 174). 


Yet with all its chiefly from 
ita being the work of a single individual, instead 
of Hee combine peodectaen of, ideeanh Seite 

Garrett's Dictionary is im 
work, and, upon the whole, Re ha i HR 
to the industry of a single labourer. It will form 
a suitable basis for any more elaborate and com- 


plete work that may hereafter be‘attempted. It 
| is most desirable that we should posseas a com- 


prehensive and trastworthy Dictionary, which 
should bea xeal halo and guide to ever? oheteen 
of Hindn literature and antiquities, The materials 
are abundant, and they are still nccumulating. 
And even in such vernacular works as Narmada 
Sankar’s Narmakatid Kofa much important in- 
formativn will be found. But no work of this 
natare can be successfully carried out without the 
co-operation of many scholars, under the direction 
ofa competent editor, each furnishing contribu- 
tions in the department which he has made the 
subject of special study. And we feel sure that 
any one who will undertake suck editorship will 
eae frciapei sare astm re | he is indebted to 

Mr. Garrett for the valuable labours by which he 


‘ice oe | has prepared the way for our possessing an ade- 


quate Classical Dictionary of India, 
Anwata and Astiqurrtes of Bazast’san, or the Central 
and Western Rajpoot States of India; by Lieate- 
eat Vane 2nd Edition, 2 vols, royal 

719). Madras: . 

& Co, 1873, 2 atte 
The first edition of Tod's Rajisthiin appeared in 
1829 and 1832, and has beon long out of print and 
excessively dear; Messrs, Higginbotham & Co.'s 
reprint is therefore most welcome. It is well got 
up, in fine clear type, the notes in even a larger 
ize of type than in the original colossal work. 


Jur, 187%] 


Wo miss, however, the beautiful plates of the lat- | 
ter, omitted apparently aot tho suggestion of | 





Marlene] Keatinge, aa being “very inaccurate”,—a 
character which, as applied to the views, is in moat 
eases, unfortunately, only too correct; still it is 
somewhat awkward when the reader comes to 
page $ and reads,—*To render this more distinct, 
I present a profile of the tract described from 
Abn to Kotra,” &c., and to find that this section 
of the country has been condemned to omission 
with the-artistic pictures. Atp. 224, the author 


says be “ ekhibite the abode of the fair of Ceylon" — | 


meaning the palace of Padmanf,—but it ia not to 
be seen; and again at p. 576 wo read of “tho Jain 


temple before tho reader, andaskeich of the fortress . 


(of Komalmer] itself, both finished on the spot,’ 
and yet neither of them is before the reader. And 


60 in other cases. This of conrss is one of | 
the results of the want of editing: another is sho | 


uncorrected errata. Tho author himself had 
‘Pointed ont a few of those in volume I. but even of 
them only one has been corrected; and on page 
25, where, by a misprint of ‘or 'for ‘on,’ the ori- 
ginal had “Maheswar, or the Nerbudda river,” 
the reprint haa “Mnhéswas, or the Merbudda 
river,” while at p. 51 we have “ perpetun larchon,” 
exactly ag in the quarto, 

But no writer is more in need of careful éditing 
than Tod : his book is as readable as his opinions 
are often rash end fanciful. His facts—where he 
confines himzelf to facts—are interesting and im- 
portant, and are fortunately sc numerous oa to 
give his work a high value in spite of his tery 
illegitimate and misleading etymologies, on which 


he frequently hangs whole theories of ethnology. | 


His imagination ia never st a logs: from a fow 
names Laving each a syllable or #0 alike, ho can 
reconstruct whole chaptera of lost history, 

In Chapter TI. he cites (p. 25) the Agni Purdaa 
for * the g“nealogies of the Surya and Indu (moon) 
races, —but they are not found there. A little 
further on, he makes the Pandavas the sons of 


Vyasn by Pandea (p. 29); he would mnke his | 
‘Barusar the son of Chandragupts” the same as | 


the * Abisares’ of the Greek writers (p. 38); Rajn- 
griha is ‘the modern Rijmahal' (p. 39) ; “Dush- 
khanta," as he names Doshyanta, is ‘the father of 
Sakuntalf, married to Bharat" (p. 40); Tanjore he 
makes the probablo capite: of ‘the Regio Pandiona’ 
of Ptolemy; Un-det, the country of the Shawl 
gort or Tibet, he makes An-ded,in order to identify 
it with Anca-deda (p. 41); Walmika (a he calla 
Valmiki) and Vyasa ‘were cotemporaries’ (p, 42); 
Mareo Polo was at Kashgar ‘in the sixth century’ 
(p. 56); the Jaxartes is the same as the Jihoon 
(p. 57); madiw means ‘s bee’ in Sanskrit, and the 
name of the drink extracted from the Mahud tree is 
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derived from madhu (p. 66); ‘ Siv-rit’ is the same 
as *Sacrant’ (Sankrant) and means ‘ father night’: 
to the poplar of Germany and Ttaly, a species of 
which is the aspen’ (p. 73) ; Lariké of Ptolemy was 
Kathiivdd, and took its name from the Silar tribe 
(p. 104); and so on,—endless inaccuracies rendering 
Tod most untrustworthy as a guide, And even in 
fices truth to effect: thus, describing an old 
temple at Komalmer (vol. I. p. 577) he aay e,— 
“The extreme want of decoration best attests its 
antiquity, entitling us to attribute it te that pariod 
when Sampriti Raja, of the family of Chandra- 
Bupta, was paramount sovereign over all these 
regions (200 years B.c.). . . The proportions and 
the other temples, being slight and tapering in- 
stend of massive, the general characteristic of Hindu 





architecture ; whe the projecting cornives, which 
‘would absolutely deform shafts Jess elight, are 


peculiarly indicative of the Tukehae architect. . . 
It is curious to contemplate the possibility, nay 
the probability, that the Jain temple now before 


| the reader may have been designed by Grecian 
| artista, or that the taste of the artista among the 


Rajputs may have been modelled after the Gre- 
cian,” Yet after all this and much more confi- 
dent assertion, no competent critic looking at the 
pate “before the reader” in tho first edition, 
would be disposed to relegate the temple to an 
earlier age than about a.p. 1500; and indeed it 


| bears this inscription upon it, which shows more- 


over that itnover was.a Juin tomple,— 
i a Teast az: Il 

TT ETT wT Ah at fr 

SET HIT LA, PF Geis 1, aT 

= FHT || = || FT WT | 
showing cleitly enough that the temple was 
scarcely more than three centurioa old when he 
naw it, dating only from the reign of Rand San- 
grim, ap. 1514. Yet with all its errors and de- 
fects, ‘l'od's work fz one of sterling value, and well 
worthy of careful study; and whilst some will 
regret the want of references in this new edition 


correction of errors, or, porhaps, that the wheat 


has not to some extent been separated from the 
chaff by the judicious omission of the greater por. 
tion of the merely fanciful speculations of the 
author,—all interested in it will feel grateful to the 
publishers for bringing: eo convenient and careful 


(Jour, 1873. 








CORRESPONDENCE, &e. 


PEOFESSOBR WEBER ON PATANJALI, dc, 

Sm,—Let me offer you my thanks for baving 
given to your readers a translation of my lucubra- 
tions on the date of Patafijali.* True, I should 
have liked to see it given im full, with all the 
copies anOlnAining, prac alt may Byebanend CE 
that important passage from the Vdkyapedfya 
about the melancholy fate that befell the Mahé- 
bhdshya for come time, But as your space is 
afford to devote more of it to this discussion. 





marks, and I am glad to acknowledge the scho- 
larly skill displayed by him in handling the sub- 
ject. 

He begina by saying that he “ hardly sharea in 
the regret’ I had expressed with regard to his 
not having been aware of the fact that I had ten 
years ago treated the same subject, as his “ facta 
were new, and his conclusions not affected by 
anything” I hod said formerly, and I beg therefore 
to inquire first somewhat deeper into the merits of 
this rather blunt rebuff. 

The example: “iha Pushpamitram yija- 
yimoah” is no doubt new, as it was neither noticed 
by Goldstiicker nor by myself, but the question 
- is, does it really conveys that meaning which Prof. 
Bhindirkar gives to it—“ that af the time Patafl- 


jali wrote there lived a person Pushpamitra, and — 


A great sacrifice was being performed for him and 
under his orders"? The whole passage, rendered 


by him SAS ODN ig to be translated aa | 


follows. FPding (IDI. 2, 123): laf (the present 
tense) ia used when unten in Cctiamon a 
Kdiydyana;: they should be taught with regard 
to the not-being-finished (i.¢. continustion) of an 
action going forward (i.e. to use laf also when an 
action going forward is mot yet finished, merely 
stopped), as it is not going on ;—Patfafijali: "they 
should ... . action” (ie, to use it also in the 
following cases): pee We ens she Somme eee 





study is going forward, begun, not yet finished; 
for when they are not studying, being engaged in 
eating and other like things, the nso of the word 
“wo study” gcoms oot proper,—therefore an ex- 
press statement is required. The meaning of this 
is: the present tense may be used as well of short 
moment of speaking, as of prolonged actions 
which are for a certain time in the course of going 
on and not yet finished, though they may be inter- 
rupted for a time by other business, such as 
studying ® certain system, staying at a given place, 
sacrificing for P Are we now really ob- 
liged to draw from this last example Prof. Bhindir- 
kar's conclusion that this sacrificing for Pusbps- 


| -taitra was “ not yet finished" —af the time Pataijali 
wrote, was “still going on"? If we did not know 


anything of an individual of the name of Pushpa- 
mitra, we should no doubt take the word simply 
as 8 common proper name in the sense of Gajus, 
Calpurnius, Sempronins, like Vishnumitrn (see 
Mahdbhdshya, p. 239, od, Ballantyne) It ia there. 
fore of the highest importance that we get from . 
another passage Patailjali’s precise notion (and this 
fact was adduced first by, myself), that the Puah- 
pamitra spoken of by him was really a king, 
and a noted king too, as it seems, as distinguish- 
ed aa Chandragupta, no doubt the Zardpo- 
gesror of the Groeka, slong with whom he is 


- mentioned,—distinguished, as this example, “iha 


Pushpamitram ydjaydmah,” os well as a similar one 
happily brought forward by Prof. Bhandarkar (p. 69), 
shows, especially also for his sacrifice. And thig 
agrees well with what we know from other sources 
of o king of that name,t as the tradition of tho 
Boddhists affirms.t that ho waaa staunch friend 
of tho Brahmans ; and of his advamedha even Eali- 
disn takes notice in one of his dramas, This 
dynasty is called in the Puriinas that of the Suiigds, 
B name which recurs under the Brahmanic fax 


kyamuni is called Gautama for » similar reason, - 
seo Ind. Stud. X. 73), or from the sacrificial cus- 





it 
dhs Pechmitray tra nddshatra 
tent the 


the other form | northern 
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tom not to use the king’s ancestral pedigres, but | 


only that of his purchita (purohitaprararend "brik. 


maxanya, ibid. X. 79). To speak of his sacrifices 


in the way Pataiijali docs, appears thus as a most 
natural thing for any Brahmanic writer who lived 


at atime when their famo was still fresh enough 


to be thankfally remembered, but seems to me far 
from implying with any strictness that the writer 
was contemporancous with him, “There would 
result a very curious biography of Patafjali if all 
the examples which he draws from common life, 
and which are given by him in tho firs! person, 
were to be considered as throwing light on his 
o7n personal experiénces.”® Both passages on 
the sacrifices of Pashpamitra are highly welcome 
as a bit of history of that king, but with regard to 
Pataijali's age, in my opinion, they add nothing 
more to the fact, already known previously (since 
1861), that he did not live before Poshpamitra’s 
time, but that they convey the notion that the 


memory of thia king was atill cherished by the 


Brahmans. 

We come now to the second point, the two pas- 
sages aduuced by Goldstiicker: “arunad Yavanah 
Saketam,” and,“ aranad Yarano Midhyamikin.” 
Only the first of them was noticed by Bhinddirkar 
in his first article (22d. Aat. T. p. 302); but his 


silence on the second, far from implying that be | 


did not coincide with the interpretation of it given 
by Goldatiicker, would seem to slow, on the con- 
trary, that ho acquiesced in it, not being yet aware 
of all tho difficulties of the case. When there- 


fore he now proclaims that the conclusions at — 


which ho arrived ot that time ore “not affected 
by anything” I hare said in my critique on 
Goldsticker, he is enabled to say so only from 
my having meanwhile drawn his attention to Pro. 
foasor Kern's opinion on tha Midhyamikdas, 
which too, thongh contained in an English hook 
published in India, 1864, had romained to him as 
unknown a8 my own lucubraiions written in 
German in 1861, For so longaa, with Goldatiicker, 
hoe considered the Mvdhyamikda to be the 
EBauddks school of that tame, it appears to me 





® Fal. Stel. VW. 158, io the fillowiuc mite, left outinthe | 


tranalation on p. 03,—" When Crildettic ker romepla bbe 
example given in the Mohibieshee, TIL 2, th (whi -l 
wecurm ale in f. 1, 4), Balluntene, pp. 543) : Rte ida 
devaidatta Kad mireshw vatsyiman, tatra ecktdu pi- 
syimah (odanam bhokshyfimahe, p. O65), Kaimirda 
agachhdics, futra saktin apibima (odanum abliaijmabi, 
P- 534)’ os ‘information’ which Potafijali has given we 
of bis hireuis temporinly resided in Kashistr," ancl acdsl< — 
* This cireametance throws some light on the interest 
which spdky ere hi this country touk in the preserra- 
tion of the Great Commentary,’—I de not understand either 
how so perfertly general an crample can determine an. 
conclusion whatever eranding erente in the 


hi F | 

Kashanir, for the parp oo thor aking a ¢ malta (beer? 
rapebitel Ti ioer Gly), « eating 

casa ome lakshanata bbajanath lakth sum, eaya 








quite faipassible that he could have sea by his 
conclusions in apite of all I had brought forward 
with regard to their relation to Nigirjuna, and Na- 
girjana’s relation to Abhimanyu, and that they 
should not have been anyhow affected by them. 
Without the fresh light thrown upon the passage, 
in question, when according to Kern's 


| interpreted 
view, that the Madhyamikés are not the Banddha 


sect, but a people in Middle India, its interpre- 
tation would still remain beset by all those diffi- 


— enlties, from which Bhindirkar bas now, to be sure, 


made a very good case against me, but which 


were almost all of them already pointed out by my- 
selftoo, stating at the same time that, as I readily 


acknowledged, my rather forced attempts .o explain 


them away rested “on the double assumption 
that the reading widdhyamikds’ is cofrect, and 
that the mame of the school did not exist until 
alter its foundation by Nigdirjuna.” There 
was 00 other explanation at hand ot the time 
when I wrote. By Kern's interpretation, the as- 


| pect of the whole question is indeed very moch 
changed, though I still hesitale to consider it as 


settled, and hold ta the opinion that it “ requircs 
farther elucidation.” 

I come now to the facts adduced by Bhindir- 
kar at pp. 69-71. The first of them—the third 
mention of Pushpamitra'’s namo—I have already 
spoken of. In his remark? on Pataijali's native 
place he quotes a very remarkable passage from 
the Muhdbidehyo, which no doubt refers to 
Saketa os lying betvucn tho pleco of the 
spetkor and Pataliputra. Sdketa, Bhanilirkar 
takes tobe Ayodhya, and procooda: “Parafjall's 


| matice ploee therefore must have been ©. newhers 


to tho north-west by weet of Oodh.” Now ye 
is a town and district of the namo of Gonidla, 3 
miles to the north-west of it. Gonda represonta a 


| modern corruption of the Prakrit Goradida, Sansker. 


Gouarda, containel in Gonardiya, a surname 
of Matatijali. Gonda therefore is the native place 
of the geoat geammariau. This conclusion, thong 


| Tory ingenious and clover inieod, scams to me stil! 
| surrounded by very grave difficulties. Fira there 





the Caleatta Scboliast,—can hare exorcised any pesadlle 
inflacued mL the fafereet whiek Alsiimanyn sid, (ami yetes 


| beter, Jayapbhle abomiat im the Solsitdstah we, Jt cumjd 


ot alec be inferred) from this erample, with any Keine 
of certiinty, that Pataiijali did not hinself live in Kashmir. 


ody fact, quite a curions bingraphy of Mataiijal maighit ¥.- 


coustructsl, if all his examples of this nature, taken fron 
commen life, which are expressed in the fret persan, wer 
to be repre at the same tine in the fight of personal 
cepericness, The tame Devadatta, cormapcmling ta the 
Ronan Cuine, sufficiently testithes tu the perfectly geners! 
character of the above example.” 

done point, however, heaverstat~s them, when lie a ye 
it ia a mere supposition, fot sappertes| hy any relialde moths . 
rity," that Ratushba perAcut thie Bublists betore be hats 
acl a COnrert ; 14 Thu * ‘euppewition” of mine at 
all, as he calle at still another Ge, ainee Tyme for it Pe iy 
the testimony of Hiwen Theang, L. 17 (Lasea, (If. s55), 
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is & passage in the Muhdbhdshya: ‘ Mathuriyih 
Pitaliputram parcam,’ which fives os just the 
opposite direction, as it implies that Pitaliputra 
was situated befireen the specker and Mathura: 

the speaker therefore must have lived ta the east: 


of the formes: Tt is hae that Aimy a oer’. 


by « Pataliputra is to the: cast of Mathuri,” but I 






' doubt very much the correctness pis rniati | 


tion of piiroam in this case, as Patailjali states it 
expressly ne his purport to give an example, whore 
pirca stands in the sense of vyavahila, ic. of 
“distances (not oF: dizeotion)=; How are/we now to 
acoonut for two so co ctory. 
hyeko Deradatto yuzapat ‘Sraghne Mathurdyach 
cha samblhaynti.” One might resort to taking 
thom as a proof that Pataiijali had visited. dif 





ferent parts of India while he was writing tho | 


Mahdbhdshya, and that one passage comes from o 
time when he lived to the west, the other from o 
time when he lived tothe eoxt of Pitaliputra, ag 
there may have been, according him- 
self (in his first article, vol. I. p. 301), also a time 
when he lived ia this town. Or, we might take 
one or the other passage as ono of those which have 
erept into his work ander the remodelling which 





it underwent- by Chandrichaéryddibhia | 


(p. 58). Orwe may waive that question altoge- 
ther. Thus much remains: we cannot rely on 
eithor of them for attaining to certainty about 
Pataiijali’s diwelling-place, far leas, og Bhindirkor 
takes it, abont his saline place. The only support 
for this latter supposition is his explanation of the 


name of Gonda by Gonarda; but in giving it ha has | 


failed to give nitention to the statemont of the 
Kurika (though he mentiona it) which adduced 
Gonardfya naan instance of a place situated 
in the east. This statement appeara fatal to his 


view, 08 a district situated to the north-west of | 


Oudb cannot well be said, in a work written in 
Benarea, to be situnted prdcham dede. Finally, 
even tho correctness of his identification of 
Siketa, as mentioned in this passage of tho 
Mahdibhishya with Qudh, may be as much called in’ 
question, as the other passage, adduced already, 
by Goldetiickrrs * Arumnd avec eopursped 


don my ote, 5 Stel. V. ish Ly 


od 8a Akete, Kae Kopp (I. Be 
fonts reaiona for the replay 
scoring to Hh “of dh ies frequently i the I I 
dds cannot | ro LA 
And Lassen himself 5 thi 109, cl oe i ss 





can ‘the piosanee Sageda, 





. there is, ao far as I can gee, no 


i tise oar EG Ge shine ober Wnts af that 


name, any one of which haa, prima vista, the same 
Fight to be the Saketa of either of these two pa 
. pe of the Afakahdehya ws Out has.* 

native country of Eityhyana’ would be ‘very 
conclusive but for one eames iE 








the words “ vathd lankikeoatdifechn™ ‘ne a ‘pit. 
tika; they are a simple example quoted by Pa- 


teBjali from the specch of the grsregscsik 





as he refera to it inothor places, for ( 
p. 337) “asticha loko sarastéabdasya fae jake 
dakshindpaths Wi mmobiut, sarinsi sarasyn ity 
uchhyante.” We know from the Wikyapadtyan 
think the Mohd@ihdshyo remained | for: some Hine 
preserved in books only (Stengler in Tad. Stud. 
V. 443) amongst the Dikshinitya, a tradition 
which no Goubl renders the assumption probablo 
that wemay thus have to account for some such al- 
lusions. 





For taking the word dehtryadesiya inthe sense of 

“Gchdrya the younger," as Bhandarkar proposes 
(p. 96), Lean find no authority. Either we must 
take it like (aabrabmach#ri) taddeayah. (Maha. 
hide. MIT. 6305) as “ countryman of the dchirya” 
(though no doubt Achiryasadesiyo would be more 
correct), or it conveys thu ides of a certain jnferior- 
ity in rank (ishad aaumAptau, Pan. V. 3, 67); snd 
with Goldsticker, I doubt very much, whether 
Kaiyyata, who supports in general Pataiijali’s 
views against Kityiyana, would hare called him 


| by auch an epithet, reserving the title of fchirya 


to the latter. 

With regard to my opinion “that the word 
dchdrya in soch expressions na padyeti tu deld- 
ryzh, as occurring in the Mahkdbhdshyc, applies to 
Pataiijah. I think Bhandarkar right in correcting 
it in the instances given, in others I am still doubt- 
fal; the quection appears not yet ripe for boing 
finally acttled. 


leava it to others to decide if Pataiijali’s words do 
really imply it as hic opinion that Panini himsalf, 
in referring to images that were saleable, had in 


For there wore ¥e vera place | south 
veges 





Jciy, 1873.] 


Mnuryas, I never said more than this, and Bhan- 
(irkar goes too far when he says “ Prof. Weber 


infers that Pariniin making his rulo had in bis 


eye," &e. My words are: “ According to the view 
of Patuijali;" “Pataijali is undoubtedly of opi- 
nion ;" Bo this aa it may, the notice is in itself an 





this very curionsand odd statement itacllf, Iventure 
ta throw it out ns o mere suggestion whether 





it muy not perhaps refer to a first attempt at | 
gold coinage made by the Mauryas (in imitation 


of the Greek edins), It is trae no Maurya coin 
has been discovered as yet, 50 far as I know, but 
this may bo mere chance; tho real difficulty ia 
how to bring Pataijjali’s words into harmony 
With such an interpretation, the more go.as in fis 


time no doubt gold coins were already rather 


When o thing is called at the came timo, | 
“Porokshamendprayokturdardanart-. 


shayam,we can render the first only by “ what 
ig HO more to be geen," the second by “what has 
Sten seen by the speaker, or could fuws been soon 
by him.” The imperfect is uscd always, parokshe, 
_ when a thing is no mare to be seen, but itmay be 
either lokavijndia, notorious, or prayoktur dar- 
danavishaya, belonging to tho personal experience 
of the speaker, or even to both together, 

In thus concluding what I had to may in my 
defence, I beg to repeat my acknowledamont of 
Prof. Bhindirkar’s eritieal spirit, of which ho 


has given ample proof already jin an elaborate | 


teview of Haug's Aitareya-Brabmana (1864), of 
which he now acknowledges himself the author, 
and which I embodied in the ainth volume 
of my Indische Siudien, on account of its Intrinsic 
merits, without knowing at all from wom it came. 


“It is tho first time,” I said in introducing ir, 


“gs far as we know, that o born Hinds has 
subjected with conrago and independency the 
work of a European Sanskrit scholar to a search. 
ing critique, and this moreover in a manner which 
shows him quite competent and. fully prepared to 
do it." He has given a new instance of his eocra- 
city on the present occasion, and in congratolat- 
ing him as 8 most welcome fellow-labouror in our 
common studies, I beg to expross my bopo that 
he may continue still for a time to make the 


fail doubtless to find more of them. Combined 





which, in spite of the Benares edition, as wall as of 
the forthcoming ajiteota) baa phd edition, pro- 
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stiicker's care, will still 
its hard crust. Itisa great pity that from tho 
colossal dimensions of Ballantyno's edition we are 
Dow reduced to the other extrome, viz. to having 


| nothing e Amero transcript of a manuscript 
¥ curious onv."—Now with regard to | etoept 


Without any indications and helps of an editorial 
charactor: The test of the MW: iva, in all 
three editions, is prima visti quite undiscernihle 
minin coupositvm of Panini’s wirttika tnd bhi. 
shya; and the bluishya, again, is itself composed in 
8 most unwieldy and unsettled way, stuffed to 
sullocation with objections, counters bjections, 


With regarl capocially to tho latter, wo ought never 
to lose sight of the circumstances under which, 
according to the testimonies of the Pokyopadiyaws 
and the Ijateraiigia?, the work was finally ar- 
ranged in its present form, and of the many chances 
that rendered it linble to changes and intercalations, 
under the treatment it may have experienced, 

I beg to add some remarks on another subject : 
In The Academy (No. 63, March 15, p. 118) T gave 
a short statement of my reai views un the relation 
of Vilmikite the Homeri« saga-cycle, by repro- 
ducing pertinent passay os from Mr. Boyd's transla - 
tion of my Esssy on the Himiyana, as contained 
in your pages. A correspondent of The Academy 
had (No. 65, p, 58) drawn tho attention of its 
ruulera to the patriotic indignation of some learned 
Hiylus against ite results, at the same tims him- 
aclf stating its purport.in terms which I could not 
consider a5 a tras representation of my views. 
I had not then seen tho review of my Essay by 
Kisinith Trimbak Telang, and. could judge of it 
only from the notice given by the writer in Tho 
Academy, By the courtesy of the author I haye 
since received it, and take this opportunity to 
the total want of POTT eS PONE no’ in the delineation 


A | be 





| poem,” as bo. was said to do in The Academy, and 


which would have exposed him too, tothe charge of 
against all who stato it as my theory “that the 
Himdyana of Valmiki is simply an Indian transla: 
tion of Homer's Iliad'—he bas indeed “endea- 
voured to refute my arguments one by one," with- 
oat at all giving so prominent » part to that 


| particular point. ‘Though prejudiced, ax he ho. 


neatly allows, by bis naticnal feelings, he proves a 
faithfol inquirer after truth ; and if he has not, in 
my Opinion, succeeded in anyways changing the 


aspect of the question—partly bocause he too 
it wrongly," and partly becanso he has Written 


(Jury, 1873. 





especially from the Mahdbhdshya, for which wo are 
thankfal to him and to Prof. BhAndirkar, to whose 
aid he several times states that he is indebted. 


Berlin, 18th Aprit 1873. A. Whnen, 





Might not Sagada, the metropolis of the 
Adeisathroi, near the hills of Urentus, be 


Sigarna, near the sources of the Dadirna | spoken 


(Dosay), 200 miles E.N.E. of Ujjain? Spruner 
places it about 50 miles W.N.W of Warangol.—Ep. 
To the Editor, Indian Autiquary. 

Sm,—In the April sumber of the Indian 
Antiquary (p. 121) appeared o letter from Dr, 
Pischel with criticisms on my theory of tho 
Gaurian gonitive post-positions. I now request 
the favour of your inserting the following reply. 

As regards the remark regarding the Prikrit 
of the plays being founded on the sifira of Va- 
raruchi, I regret its somewhat careless expression, 
as it seems to hare scandalized my zritic so much. 
Many Prikrit echolarz, andall those who combine 
a knowledge of the modern Indian vernaculara 
with that of Prikrit (¢ g. Boames in his Comp. 
(Fran. passim), hold that the colloquial or vulgar 
Prikrit differed, and perhaps considerably, from 
the literary Prak:it used in the playa, and gram- 
marized, so to spenk, by Vararuchi and his suc- 
eessors. These two Prikrita cannot have been 
without influence upon one another; hence in the 
plays forma aro found which are not noticed, 


especially in the earlier grammars, and which | 


probably were introdaced from the vulgar Priikrit. 

Still, generally speaking, the literary Prikrit re- 

mained stationary, while tho colloquial Prikrit 
changed and developed. Those who wrote Priikrit 
(in dramas and otherwise) must hare learned the 
literary Prikrit, and must have learned it from the 
Prikrit grammars. This is what was meant. The 
question is too large a one to be fully stated here. 

Perhaps Dr. Pischel takes a difforert view of it; 

but that is no reason why my view should be in- 
correct. What the colloguial Prékrit must hare 
been, cannot be determined from the Prikritsa of 
the dramas and grammars only, but also, and 
often more truly, from the modern vernaculars. 
Now the old and, at present, poetical ond vulgar 
Hindi past part. kind (or kind) postulates some 


Prikrit form like tinvo or kunyo, or even kaane 
(for old Hindf appears to recognise a verbal base 
kana), That the base kuva is restricted to verse 
by Prikrit grammars is not opposed tomy theory, 
aa my critic seems to imagine, but is in favour of 
it; and that is the reason why I referred to it. It 
ia a well-known fact, of which Hindi affords ex- 
amples in abundance, that the colloquial has many 
forms which by the literary language are restricted 
to poetry. That the past part. pass. of the base kana 
isnot met with in any Prikrit work (of which, bythe 


way, we know only very few as yet) is no proof, 


that it cannot be formed and did not exisi in the 
language. However, what I main‘yin is 
that the Hindf genitive post-positions are derived 
from # Priikrit equivalent ofthe Sanskrit past part. 
krita ;as to the rest, I morely expressed an opinion, 
and gave some reasons for it, that they are identical 
with the Hindi ones, teensy yd oe oh ‘ 
but my own further investigations have rather 
confirmed me in my view. My eritic thinks that 
“it is easy to prove” that the Dangfll and Oriya 
genitive post-positions aro not derived from the 
Prikrit Reraka. But he has not produced his 
proof. For his statements as to the use of keraka 
in Prakrit, whether troe or not, have no particular 
bearing on the question whether the Bangali er 
is » curtailment of keraka or not. The only 
argument that I can discover among his criticisms 
is that “ the word keraka is far too modern to under- 





| go 80 vast and rapid a change na to be curtailed 


to simple er.” The fact is that keraka occurs 
in the sense of a gonitive post-position go early as 
in the Mrichehhakatild, which ia generally supposed 
to have been writton in the beginning of the 
Christian era; and of tho oldest Bangali there 


| is next to no literature; so that the argument hos 


no leg to stand upon.—I may take this oppor- 
tunity, however, to state that since writing my 
third essay IT have modified my view so far (for 
in such a norel inquiry it is especially troe that 
dies dic docet) that I now consider the Bangall er 
not to be a curtailment of the Prakrit Lerake, but 
of kera ; because otherwise the Bangili post-posi- 
tion would be pronounced eva, and not er.—My 
eritic says that I maintain that the genitive of 
etildan was originally sawldya-beraka. I main- 

tain no such thing. If he bad followed the drift 
of my argument more attentively, he would hare 
soen that I merely wished to trace the probable 
steps by which keroke in conjunction with the 
final ofa noun becomes curtailed inta er. For 
this purpose any noun with a final quiescont @ 
would do. Itook saufiaa becanso it was ready 
to hand, being the paradigns 1 in the execllent Ban- 
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ot Autiquary Boyd's ion, andl Mr. KAMinith 
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gill Grammar of Sama Churn Sircar. For the pur- | 


pose imputed by my critic I should have chosen 
aword like bdgher, which, no doubt, may hare 
actually been once lighakero, Bat it should ot 
have needed explanation to see that after kera had 
once been curtailed to er and established asa geni- 
tive post-position, it would be added also to Sang- 
kritic and forcign nouns in a, the genitive of which 
can, of course, only ideally bo said to hare once 
had the supposed Prikrit form—Drr. Pischel fur- 
ther says that I might as well say sontdua keralce 
or kerakena or kerakassa, cic. So I might ; indeed 
so I do. But unfortunately he has overlooked 
twoconsiderations—first, that it would be too tedi- 
ous to decline a noun through all cases whenever 
you quote it, and that hence it has been always 
customary ta quote an adj. noun in the nom. 
case sing. mase.; secondly, that all Bangill ad- 
jectives have dropped all caso, number, and gender 
terminations; and that therefore, in whatever 
case keraka be quoted, it would equally assume the 
thape er in Bangali. 

Again, my critic is very severs on me for saying 
that keraka only occurs about 14 times in the 
Mrichchhakatikd, Now Suppose my statement be 
incorrect, to err is but human ; and even my 
critic is not above it: ho says that “keraka in the 
more modern dialecta is always changed to kelaka ;"" 
but the Hind? has kerd, eto, In regard to the 
particular point of how often keraka occurs, my 
eritio has overlooked the fact that I quoted from 
another edition of the Mrichchhakatikd (viz, Cale, 
1829) than he. The two editions evidently dif- 
t SOmMnderah ¥. His edition, no doubt, is the 
better one. According to my Calc. edn. the word 
keraka oceurs about 10 times, not asa renitive post- 
position or pleonastically, but as a dative post-posi- 
tion (like Sanskrit Erle), All theas instancea I 
excluded as irrelevant to my purpose. Thus of 





Dr. Pischel’s 38 there remain only about 93, Of 


these, I own, some escaped me, and [ am indebted 
to Dr. Pischel for pointing them out. On the other 
hand, I intentionally expressed myself guardedly, 
* about fourteen,” Moreover, I wonder it did not 
occur to my critic that the more examples of 
keraka a8 a genitive post-position can be shown to 
exist, the more it makes for my theory. For this 
peculiar use of keraka must have been very common 
and marked in the colloquial, to have been BO 
frequently introduced into the drama. As ro- 
garda the two instances from the Sakwniald, the 
first is a false one; for kelaka is there used to 
express the daéiva; and the second is a doubtful 
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As to the word pakelaka, having only the Calc. 


edition to consult, I waa obliged to trust to it. 


If the reading is crroncoua, the error is not mine. 
But to say that tho error invalidates my deduc- 


tions at to the meaning of kerake is absurd. 
The meaning of herabe (own, peculiar fa, or as 
Lassen eays, pertinens ad, and as Dr. Pischel him- 
self, belonging fo) is beyond dispute, whether my 


suggestion as to how it came by that meaning be 
true or not. 

Again, my critio says that there 19 not the 
slightest reason for my supposition that tha use 


of the word keraka is slang. Yet, with singular 
| consistency, a little further on he himself ca 
“there ia n : 


use of keraka; people of lower condition likey oa 


fuller and more individual sort of speech, and to 


emphasise their own dear selves.” I think it 
will be generally admitted that this amply justi- 
fies my supposition; and it is merely what I 
aid myself in other words in the essay. My 
must be educated or respectable men, and 
language, At any rate, a general phenomenon 
cannot be invalidated by one or two contrary 
eases which admit of being explained in many 
waya, 

4s regards the base-form kerika, it is contained 


| inthe regular feminine kerikd; but it seems to 


occur occasionally also in the other gondera: «. ff. 
Africhehh. 122, 15, mana kelikdish in the ace. plur. 
neuter (as quoted by Dr. Pischel; Calo. edn. has 
kelakdim), Tt is mentioned by Lassen (Inst, Pra. 
Pp. 422, 423), who seems to mistrust the form, 
but, I think, unjustly ; for other words of the samo 
form occur; ¢. g. doffhians (= avastikats for evas- 
fakam); the regular eftio (== + Sete not iyatika, 
for iyantaka), beside ettao (Sak, p. 61, ed. AL 
Williams); see alao Dr. J, Muir, Sanek, Taxis, vol. 
Il. p. 122; Weber, Bhagavati, p-. 438, These 
forms are generally ezplained by an affix ika, but 


such instances seem to point rather to the con- 


clusion that the form in ika is a corruption of that 
in aka, 

As regards the identification of keraka with 
cannot be accepted,” and that his identification of 
it With the Sansk, Adrya “ bas been adopted by 
Prof. Weber as in accordance with the laws of the 
p. 118, Prof. Lassen, after having stated the ugual 
interpretation, gives two reasons (which I shall 





| Botice presently) which he thinks stand in its way 


and concludes by saying “hence I am inclined to 
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believe kera to be rather n corruption of kérya."® 
Bo Prof. Lassen is not quite #0 positive as my 
critic representa. Prof. Weber (flo, p. 33), trent- 
ing of the changes of « into ¢, says that it changes 
e0 sometimes under the influence ofa following y, 
as sejjd (sayy); achehhera filecharya) ; wala keram 
(mania brite). 
positive than Prof. Lassen. The foct is that they 
are both too cantions and too well-informed 
scholars to commit themselves to such a dog- 


matic statement on insufficient data. I do not 


know on what grounds Prof. Hoefer may have 
supported the traditional interpretation, as unfor- 
ooately Tam not able to refer to his work. But 
that itis the true tg ab sre the modern vor- 
naculara : prove. In Marithi the 
equivalent of rita i ja keld, and in the Low-Hindi 
it is keild (or kayald or koilit), Now keld or kustld 
are contractions or modifications of the Prikrit 
kelao (or kelo), or kerao (or kero); and it follows 


that the Prikrit kerao or kero are also equivalente_ 


of the Sanskrit kriteka or krifa. The interchange 
of rand Tis eo common that it nexls no remark. 
Its extreme frequency in the modorn vernaculars 


shows that in colloquin! Prikrit it must have | 


been even more frequent than in literary Prikrit. 
The ! of kelao is a substitute for d, and d again for 


the Sanskrit ¢; namely, krita becomes kada, and | 


kada becomes kela or kelaa, This disposes of 


one of the two difficulties of Prof. Lassen, which | 


was the r in keraka in the place of the Sanskrit ¢. 
This assomes that the form kelao is the earlier 
one; but even if the other form kerao be thonght 
the earlier, thar can be explained by the help of 
the modern vernaculars. The Low-Hindf hns still 
rin the place of the Sanskrit 4, however it may 
bave originated. For my own part I am inclined 
to believe the origin to be this, In Prikrit, roots 
in rinot uncommonly form the past part. pass. 
with the connecting vowel f (comp. Lassen, 
Inet. Prokrit. p. 363); thus biri bas bherifa, dhri 


has dhariéa, ete. (I give the fall phonetic ground- 


forms). Thos bri would form hartta, that is, in 

Prakrit kario (or Eariao), which is actually pre- 
served in the old Hindi form karyaw (ce. g. Chand, 
SXVIT. 60), and in Modern Hindt is contracted 
to kard. Now the Prikrit forma kario or kariap 
would explain the forms kero or kerao, by 
the translation of the yowel i into tho preceding 
syllable; just as achehhario contracta into ach- 
chhero, This disposes of the second difficulty of 
Prof. Lassen (p. 118), which is that the vowel a 
changes to « only under the inflaence of « follow- 


This does not show that he ia more | 


ing ior y, The difficulty, however, apne 
Seca as Lassen seema to have thought. In 

istances such an influence is doubtful. The 
Pahetlctitoer sn Ceactea chee allowable, that the 
Prikrit past part. form kalo (in Mriéhchh, Calc. 
edn. for kado) might be the original of the form ke- 
lao or kerao, This was my theory formerly, which 
was briefly stated by me on p. 133. Nevertheless 
my critic insinuates that [made the e of kelaka 
to be a modification of the Samskrit ri; and then « 
he proceeda to knock down the man of straw of his 
own creation. (And, by the way, what are we to 
think of a Prikrit form eta, to which my critic 
thinks krifa might change *) Further on Dr. - 





Pischel says that I “believe that in some 


examples keraka bas become a sort of affix; if 
thia be true, it onght not to be inflected, ns it 
really is,” like all other adj. nouns. Now the 


and¢hat in this respect it had become like an 
affix (see p. 130). Now this is altogether o dif- ; 
ferent thing from what Dr. Pischel attributes to _ 
me. That keraka ig an adj. noun and treated as 
such, I know very well; in fact, it ia the whole 
drift of my second essay to prove that the Hind- 
genitive post-posttions are curtailmenta of such 
an adj. noon (see p. 125). 

Again, Dr. Pischel adduces a number cf other 
words, aa kajjam, kichcham, ete., which ho anys 
are used exactly in the same way as I say 
keram or kerakam is. This is again om mis- 
understanding. What I maintain is, that keraka 
ia used very often pleonastically, or to form ae 
periphrastical genitive, as amhakerao for emhdnam. 
Now the words instanced by Dr. Pischel are 
nof used pleomactically; for if omitted in the 
sentences quoted, the sense of the latter would 
be incomplete or none at all; and, moreover, they 
are used to form «a periphrastical datire, not a 
genitive. These means of forming & periphrastic 
dative are well known. Keram ia one of them. 
But feravi in this partienlar use was irrelevant to 
my purpose. Dr. Pischel will find it disenssed 
in a future paper on the dative post-positiona, 
which I shall try to show can be traced back 
to it. 
they are never used pleoncastically, certainly not in 
the instances quoted by Dr. Pischel; e. 7. if 
gadena were left ont in the phrase faggadena ahild- 
send, ite sense would become doubtful; it might 
mean both “by his desire for her” or “by her 
desire.” oS See 





his Sak. sc Mraks © hirye potive d Fords thet he wikenl tote 
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cham nia gehawh gamisearh, it would be doubtful 
whose house was meant. With keraka it is’ very 
different ; in many instances it is absolutely super- 
fluous; a8 in kasa kerakam eda pavahanar, 
‘ whose is that carriage’ P which is absolutely iden- 
tical with kasea edam pavahanam, | 
I sm indebted to Dr. Pischel for pointing out the 
inaccuracy in the word bhramarkao, which of coursa 
ge op cc It is inexplicable to ma 
how it escaped me. Such slips will happon to 
Ds. A. T. Evpotr Hornsze, 


Sel HARSHA, AUTHOR OF THE NAISHADEA. 
Ase slight contribution to the discussion that 
hes ‘arieen regunting the date of the post Sri 
Harsha, it may be interesting to note the place 
assigned him by the Hindn bard Chand, 
writing at the end of the 12th century after 
Christ. At the commencement of his great epic 
Ro ee Ere eee ae vee & liek Ch tae 
most eminent writers, his predecessors, with 
perro stts their principal works. The 











logical order. First comes is the great mythical 
ronrgt, Seshnig, the suthor of the univers; 
etcond, Viehuou, who revealed the Peda; third, 
Vy8ea, the composer of the MahdbAdrat ; fourth, 
Sukade va, who recited the Srf Bhdgavat; fifth, 
Sri Harsha, author of the Naishadha; sixth | 
Katidies, to whom is ascribed the poptlar 


i, without 
mulicenns Sovwiy iouilal wits Wisah dic tAtede the 
Dasa-Kumdro-Charifa is intended ; and eighth and 
last, Jayadeva, who wrote the Gild Govinds, — 
From this it is clear that C hand regarded 
the Natshadha ag a poem of considerable antiquity; | 
and writing in the twelfth century he is presum- 
ably so fara batter authority than Raja Sek- 
hara, Who wrotein the fourteenth, Mr. Beamas 
has sttempted a translation of the passage to which 
I refer (reprinted inthe Ind. Ané. vol. L p. 318), | 
but it is not very accurate; and he has omitt< od oe 
nnintelligible the line in which Sr! Harsha’s 
mame ocorrs, adding ins note that he does not 
qe tay at et at 
aac €2 A Ee ar | 
which may be thus literally done into English ; 
Srl Harsha fifth, preéminent in arta of posay, 












Who on King Nala’s neck let fall the wreath of. 
victory— 

a0 appropriate reference to the Naishadha, which 

concludes with the description of Damayanti’s 


Mathurd, May 11, 1873. 


F. 5. Gnrowse. 





DISCOVERY OF DIES. 
A Sont at OUmreth, a town in the Kaira Zilla, 
was charged with receiving stolen property, The 
police in searching his house found four dies: two 


‘of them Muhammadan, impressions alone of wuich 


have been forwarded to us. They are from 098 
to Linch in diameter. The legend on the obverse 
one, a8 read by Professor Blochmann, is— 
5% sleab gle se 

Shah "diam Pddichah i Ghdet ; 
on the ono for the reverse is 

ur ple Stet gle A dle a pd 

Struck in the year 48 of the auspicious accession. 

As Prof. Blochmann remarks, they represent 
“gs coarse type of modern Shih "Alams as atill 
etruck by native princes, chiefly in Rajputana, As 
Shih "Alam waa the last (historical) Mughul em- 
peror, his name is continued on coins.” 

The other two when first found were so 
encrusted with rust and dirt, it was not clear 
there waa any engraving on them, but a little 


| washing and brushing revealed figures and le- 


gends. Weare enabled to print these directly 
from the dies themselves. 





They represent clamsy imitations of the impress 
on Venetian sequins. The legend round ie 
Madonna ought to be— 

REGI§-ISTE-DV¥Ca- 
BIT-T-Z-FE-DAT-Q-TY¥- 
of getinine coins ie— 
S-M-VENET. 
And behind the‘ Doge’ onght to be his nama: 


| one before us reads ‘rer. cuomart." Prof. Bloch- . 


nn mentions a forged one in the Calcutta Mint 





) reading 10 4N-CORNEL-and o genu- 





© Mo allasion to this work can be traced in 
composed tho clroniale of King Bhaja’ by who auwls tne 


Baume! tacalation, who, renders the line meaning sisply ‘who 
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ing one having LVDOV-MANIN. and the usnal 


: | The wisdom of the Lord by fate destined 
Dv x at the top of the staff. 


| To mutual love this | 











The man in whose houso these dies were found All beings must, obaying that command, 
refuses to give any account of them: he says he Reciprocal, ag loving couples, stand ; 
drorvia.cea 8 hee xb sppenes Yeokat a that Exact as amber with a blade of grass, 
rare ipigh Sereda making ¢coun- The fi t salutes the earth beneath, 

T unto thee as iron to the magnet am !" 

PERSIAN STANZAS ON ATTRACTION AND Whate'er the sky throws off, the carth roceivos 

EREPULSION.—No. III. When she no beat possesses, he it sends, 
Translated by HE. Rehatsek, M.0.B. When she no moisture bas, dew ho presenta. 

From the Memawy of Jelldl-al-dyn Ramy.— The spheric sign of earth will earth bestow, 

sein The aqueous sign bumidity will bring, 


J 5s 9 bai 9d fe eke 
So wlise je gays 
LAY pe wl) whe eslgal ple 
Alpe Eke WSs y eile cia 
Bye Mie alley iia» cay 
a8 Sat yg US wpe col) 
bey 1) gt} ot yS loot 
by eel » owl ore p & 
°s= 38 Ww) wij a 2 ylef 
Jor oil Sle ol we » 
21h wh CAS otk ye 
oe gts! ade se oy 
oa Sam) 
ool asym tl goal es 
—" fl p>» elle? G 
35) Aye tS CAT ey 
339 Ss AT 5 gm mG yeh 
5 20 AF yd sf pe eae 
a) pH ee lo sey 
SS ge WL OF ones way 
of cteldy y odd, 
4) wl Go)» Oy sail de 


st i gke  aklt O 





The sign of wind will flecting clouds afford— 
Absorbing noxious vapours of the land; ‘ 


| Like the husband for his wife providing. 





NAGA MONUMENTS. 

The Nagas set up large stones on roads in and 
sbout their villages : these aro often of great size, 
10 to 12 fect high. This is done by individuals, 
when living, to perpetuate their own memory, and 
that of the feast that is given to all who take 


| part in carrying in and setting them up, These 


large stones are sometimes set up like a dolman, 
supported below by three or more stones; but I 
never observed any alabs that were thus raised 
more than two feet or so. Some of the villages 
are very large—600 to 800 houses, and villages of 
200 are common, and this number, I should aay, 
was the average.— Major Godwin-Austin, in “ Ocean 
Highways," May 1873. 


— 


Two questions I should like to ask any of the 
cimednaatln oe 


1. What is the origin of the division into 
Right and Left hand Castes in South India P 
And can a list be had of each division P 

2. Why do the Panchala wear the sacred 


the custom P 
. FP. J. Leerer. 
Tranquebar, 7th June 1873. 
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STORY OF RANI PINGLA. 





BY MAJOE JOHN W. WATSON, ACTING POLITICAL SUPERINTENDENT, FAHLANPUR, 


miir dynasty was named Hiin. One day 
Raja Hin went to the forest to hunt, and there 
Shortly after a black cobra bit the Pirdhi, who 


of the Pirdhi came in search of her husband, 
a pile to burn the body: when the corpse was 
climbed on the pile and embracing her husband's 

corpse became a sali. The King witnessed all 


of a sat like the Pardhi’s wife. Rant Pingli 


called a eaff, that she was simply a surmi, or a 
brave or desperate character, who had destroy- 


4 real saf waa one who, on hearing even of | 


her husband's death, would bathe, put his tur- 
ban on her bosom, and heare a sigh which 
would end in instant death, the soul escaping 
the skull. The Raja rejoined that if there were 
any true eaff in the world, it must be Rant 
ed within herself that the King might one day 
test her virtne asa safi. Some time after this 
triya, paid her a visit. Rant Pinglé implored 
him, saying, “Reverend Sir, give me ench a 
thing that by virtue of it I may be ensbled 
to know of the death of my husband, even 
though it should happen dar away from Chan- 
dravati.” The Guru gave her a seed of the 
Asso Pil tree, and said, “Sow that in your 
chaok (yard), and in short time it will grow 
into a plant. Whenever you wish to ascertain 
whether your husband be dead or alive, you 





put the question to it; should your hus- 
band be alive, water will ooze out of its leaves ; 


tade, and sowed it in her yard. 


indignantly refused, saying that it would be a 
black deed. At last.a Rabari agreed to carry the 





to deliver to the Queen, desiring him to tell her’ 
at the last that the news was false. The Rabari 
then mounted his camel and taking the king's 
turban went to Chandrivati. At this time Rani 
Pingla and her maidens were in a balcony of 
the palace; the Queen saw the Rabdri afar off 
and intuitively felt that her death was near. 
She said to her iusidens, “'The day of my death 
has come.” Her maidens endeavoured to com- 
fort her, but, she pointed to the camel now ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer, and esid, “‘ There 
is the messenger of the fatal tidings.”” Just 
then the Habiri arrived, and began io call 
out, “Alas! Alas! Réja Hiin is alain! Hoe 
of the attendants for delivery to Rant PinglA, 
to whom it was at once conveyed. Rant 
Pingli wept bitterly, she then bathed and 
it whether her husband were alive or dead - 
fying her that Raja Hin was alive.. She 
however thought thus within herself: If I do 
not die, I shall lose the love of my husband, 
whereas if I become a safi, i saall not only reign 
with him in Svarga, but shall ‘+ re-nnited to him 
in my next birth on the earth; further, were 
T not to die, I should shame my father, Raja 
Somachandra. She then addressed the Asso Pal 
tree thna— 
Tre Fa sare Tae, 
TT wt aA, 
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You forbid my death, O Asso Pal! 

But without dying how can I regain my beloved? 
If I die not when the time has come for death, 
Raja Somachandra will be shamed. 

So thinking, Rani Pingl determined to die, 
and putting her husband's turban on her bosom 
embraced it, heaved a sigh, and immediately 
expired, The Rabari, touched by the devotion 
of Rint Pingli, called out that the Raja was 
alive, and that his newa was false, but it was 
too late, Rant Pingli having breathed her Inst. 
death embracing her husband's turban, on a 

Some time after the Habirihad been despatch- 
ed by the king, Raja Hin repented of what 
he had done, and laying relays of swift horses 
galloped to Chandrivati. As he drew near the 
city he saw the smoke of the pyre, and mecting 
a girlasked her what it was. The, damsel re- 
plied as. follows :-— 

Hah ae Fs, SH TE, 
ate ati. ae, wtet ac mai F, 


The flames arising from the pyre glitter like | 


gold, 

And the smoke assumes a silvery shade : 
Husband! thy wife is burning, 

Whose house thon wast wont to frequent. 


On hearing this unexpected and heartrend- | 


ing news, the King was overwhelmed with 
grief, and, dismounting, commenced wandering 
round the pyre. His ministers and nobles en- 
denvoured to comfort him but it availed nothing, 
Thus Riija Hin remained for many days. One 
day Gurn Gorakhnith arrived at the place and 
said to Raja Hin, “Why are you thus wander- 
ing in a siwmehdn' (place of cremation)? 
Raja Hin replied that he had lost his incompa- 
rable wife Hani Pingli. Just then a dibi or 
earthen waterpot of the Guru's fell on the 





hme te sicacohson aacaseie too Allo 
groaning and weeping. Haja Hin was very 
much surprised at seeing so great a sage so 
much distressed at the loss of so trifling a thing 
a8 a waterpot, and thus addressed the Guru: 
“Maharaj! Twander in this place because I have 
suffered an irreparable loss in the death of my 
virtnous Rani, but your loss consista simply of an 
fold." The Guru replied that he also could in 
his turn restore the deceased Rani to life. The 
King was overjoyed at this, and the Guru 
sprinkled water over the ashes of the Queen. 
No sooner was this done, than twenty-five 
women appeared, all exactly resembling Rinf Pin- 


| gli. The Guru then desired Raja Hin to recog- 
mize his wife and take her home. The King 


however was unable to do so, a8 all the women 
were exactly alike. The Guru then sprinkl 
Lapiipmiermpien korn all but the true I 
now 30 win to rotoin 46 the world ese but 
that he earnestly desired to become Guru Gorakh- 
nith’s duscirple. Gora Gornkhnith endeavoured 
trasting the easy Inxurious life of a king with 
the wandering life of an ascetic, but the Raja 
remained immoveable, The Guru then sprinkled 
water over Rint Pingli, who, after casting a 
reproachful glance at Rija Hiin from her beanti- 
ful eyes, disappeared, and Raja Hin followed 

The tradition adds that the Parmir dynasty 
of Chandravati ended with Raja Hiin. Chohan 
Sheshmalji, seeing the country without a Raja 









‘andin a disorganized state, attacked Chandrivati 


and plundered the city, annexing the Parmir 


| principality to his Pargana of Miweal. 





LIST OF WEAPONS USED IN THE DAKHAN AND KHANDESH. 
Br W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C. 8. 


I. Spears. 
Bhila(M.)*: The long horseman's-spear. 
Bare hi(M.): Short pike used by footmen ; 
generally has a epiked butt and long narrow 
square head, with no edge. 


Halda? (M.): A-broad hunting-spear used | 


by the Thikirs of the SahyAdrt hills. 


IT. Sworps, 
Surai(M.): The sword straight for two- 
thirds of its length, then curved, 
Ahir(M.): The carve commences from the 


grasp. 
Phirangi (M. lit.‘The Portuguese’); A 
_ cut-and-thrust straight blade; either imported 


*M. = Marfijh! ; H_= Hindusthal. 
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from Europe by the Portuguese, or else made in 
imitation of such imported swords. Generally 





endows Tasks have both mentioned that the 
importation was considerable, and that Raja 
Sivaji's aword Hiavdni was a Genoa blade.* 
Patta (H.): The long thin blade with 
penntiet guard end pip at right angles to the 


blade ; used by pro: swordsmen. 

The hilt (kabja) of the first thre variotive is 
often surmounted by a spur; useful both for 
guarding the arm, and for a grasp for the left 
esteemed arv those of Lahor, in the Panjab. 

Ill. Dacorns, 
sacrapd he (H.): Originally introdu : 
the Arabs Shoes eccked ak ak gia 3 doublo- 
edged, withaicanicad rib. Often silver-hilted 

and worn three in A sheath. 

Katir (M.): Has across grip and guard of 
two bars reaching halfway to the elbow ; corre- 
sponds to the Patti among swords. Is a common 
cognizance among Rijput and Maratha families, 
and is, like the Patta, originally a Hindd weapon. 

Mada (M.): The stiletto of the Khindesh 
Bhills and other wild tribes, also a favourite 





weapon with Hindf religions beggars. It con 


sists of a pair of horns of the gazelle (chinkira) 
set parallel, but with the steel-tipped points in 
opposite directions, and joined by two trans- 
verse bars. Is sometimes used in the left hand 
Of & swordaman for guarding. 
Vinchad ( M. ‘the scorpion’) is a dagger 





shaped something like one side of a par of | 


shears, and worn without a sheath, but con- 
cealed in the sleeve. I have one a foot long 
and double-edged ; but tha commonest form ja 
not more than half that size, and is stiletto- 
bladed, i. 4. has no 

Chiari (M,) is the commonest t native knifo, 
with s knucklebone hilt, and shght curve in the 
edge; introduced by the Muhamm 








same class, 

Wagnuak (M.) is an Oriental version of the 
knuckle-duster, three or four steel claws on 
frame, worn concealed between the fingers. This 
and the vinchi were used by Raja Sivaji in the 
murder of the Bijipur general Afgol Khan. 

There is a sort of brown-bill (Pharsi) used 
by village watchmen and Mawiisis in Khindesh ; 





amimnndan The | 
Afghin knife and Turkish afaghan are : of the | 





the blade is usually about a foot long and three 
inches wide, and fastened by two straps of iron 
to a bamboo shaft five feet long. 

I have seen the mace and war-axe only in the 


haga pistol-barrel in the shaft. 


Musalmiins is a long steel rod with three or four 
small rings sliding on it. These, slipping for- 
ward as the weapon descends, add force to the 
blow, which is far more severe than might be sup- 
posed from the slender appearance of the weapon. 
Tt is also a good guard against sword-outa. 

The bow (Kamin, H.) is sill used as a 
weapon of offence by the Khiindesh Bhille, and 
T'kave/known men fo'be killed with it: It is of 
bamboo, with string of the same, and two or 





Ido not think any other race in this Presidency 
uses the bow much; and even among the Bhills 
archery is out of fashion. At the Dhulia athle- 
tic sports of 1872, no passable archer could be 


| brought forward from the Bhill Corps or vil- 


lages around. They have a peculiar arrow for 
‘shooting fish, with a long one-barbed head 
which easily comes off the shaft, to which how- 
ever it isattached by acoil of twine. The shaft 
floats and is recovered by the Bhill, who there- 


| apon banls in his fish by thesline. The arrows 


used for other game are made of bamboo about 

23 inches long, with two feathers and a fist 

the shaft (not on it, aa with us), and secured 

bow is used throughout Western India. I never 

knew poisoned arrows to be used, but once knew 
poisoned with milk-bush, 

The sling is, to the best of my knowledge, never 
used as a weapon; but devoted both in the Dakhan 
and Khindesh tothescaring ofbirds from the fields. 

Perhaps the most popular of all native wea- 
pons is the Lohangi or Longi Kati, or iron- 
bound bamboo; specially affected by Rémuajs 
and village watchmen. I have one weighing six 





| pounds, which was the property ofa Kolf dakait 


called Bagunya Naik, who used to carry this in 


| his left hand and a sheathless “ patti” in his 


right when “on service;" “and then he wouldn't 


7 mind what four men said to him,” a8 my inform. 


ant putit, Bagunya, however, — 


* Grant Dui, Hist. of the Mahratins, vol. L. p. S08. 
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trenchant blade: but was content upon common 
occasions to rely on the club in his left, with — 
whtol: Bi spbielly kesocket down two men in 

Sas nimabed loti ta se Clecacda aa ace tot 
the Presidency, and, as far as Iam aware, there 





twist, and some are rifled, The bore ie invari- 
| ably small, and the bullets used are frequently 
ofiron. The best I have seen belonged to the 
Raja Hatansing Jidurao of Malegaum, near 
Baramati, and were said to be Raimi. 





INSCRIPTIONS ON A CANNON AT RANGPUR. 
BY G. H. DAMANT, B.C.8, 


wnget a number of old cannons lying in 
idch # Wikio! dMcece Gee 
brass with a dragon's mouth carved at the 
*Bundoola’ written on it in English characters. 
The Persian inscription is as follows :— 


ety yi sly ele glee ible oe vs 
SIR ize make oll 5 i558 slab pihile 
hype ust yell y1oe a ghey x Lig S55 old 





x gle joe phe hale 9 om ye UYye | 


yee 3 Sem py gal) ety ile pel 
FE pails Bb 1c gti be poe E951 x 9 peep 
39% epithe et 8 perp Ale 
Als pase ahh 
‘we =F 
slests (eye 


The meaning sppears to be:—“ During the 
reign of the king of kings, protector of the world, 
Nurnddin Jahingir Bidshah Ghazi, when the 
Khinzad Khin Firoz Jang was Subadir, and 
Akhand Moulana Murshid was Minister, and 
Hakim Haidar Ali Darogha, and Pir Muham- 
mad and Sri Harihardas Amins of Bengal, this 
cannon was made of Jahingin brass in Jahdn- 
girnagar by Surmanith in the year 1021. 
The weight of the cannon with its carriage, 
by ees oa weight, is 619, 5113, 54,.. The 
master of the ordnance was Sayyid Ahmad.” 


ail 
Seal die ier 3 itt 





Jahangirnagar is cither Gaur or Dhaka, 
most probably the latter. The figures given as 
the weight I cannot interpret, and should 
be glad of any information on the subject. 


~The Sanskrit inscription is in Bengali charac- 


ters of an old type, approaching the Devana- 


| gari, and is Soy Sah monet difficalt to 





a PE 

Sri mri searga Nérdyana deva saubhére doara 

| rinkena yavanan jitté turdke héryyd 
ond aah oaths detie Sake 1604 -— 

I, Sri Sri Svarga Niriyana Deva, lord of 
Sanbhira, Gadidhara Sinha, having conquered 
the Yavanas and destroyed the Turiks, obtain- 


| ed this in the Sik year 1604 = 4.p. 1683. 


He says Svarga Niviyana Deva is a com- 
mon title of the kings of Asim, and that Gadi- 
dhara was reigning in a.p, 1683, 

The history of the gun appears to be—that it 
was made in Dhiki by the Musalmins in the 
reign of Jahingir and placed in one of their 
whenes: th vas taken by. the Achmens ia ac. 
1683. Lastly the Barmese general Bandoola 
conquered Asim in 1822, and probably this gun - 
was amongst his captures; and in 1825 Asim 
was recaptured by Colonel Richards, who took 
two hundred pieces of cannon from 
the capital of Asim : : it must have been about this 
time that the word “ Bondoolg” was written 
on the gun. The gun was brought to the 
kachari in 1862, after the mutiny, when the 
Zamindirs were disarmed, 





THE NALADIYAR. 
BY THE REV. F. J, LEEPER, TRANQUEBAR. 
Tae Naladiyar is one of the few original works The Cran tte name i# thos told in the 


we have in Tamil. It contains altogether forty | 
chapters, of ten stanzas each, on moral snbjecte. | 





—“ Hight thousand poets visited the 
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court of a certain prince, who, being a lover of the 
them into favour; this excited the envy of the 
and in s short time they snoceeded so com 
pletely in their attempt to prejudice their 
master against the new comers that the latter 
found it necessary to consult their safety by 
flight, and, without taking leave of their host, 





decamped in the dead of night. Previous to | 
their departure each poet wrote a venba on | 
a scroll, which he deposited under his pillow. 


When this was made known, the king, who still 


listened to the counsels of the envious poets, 


ordered the scrolls to be collected and thrown 
into a river, when four hundred of them were 
observed to aseend, for the space of four feet, 
naladi, against the stream. The king, moved 
these scrolls should be preserved, and they were 
accordingly formed into a work, which from the 


foregoing circumstance received the name of | 


Naladiyar." I append a few chapters as 
epecimens of the work. 
Cuarrer 1.—Tnstable Wealih. 

1. Even those who have eaten of every 
variety of food of six flavours laid before them 
by their wives with anxious attention, not taking 
a second portion from any dish, may yet be- 
come poor and gu and beg somewhere for 
pottage. Verily riches are but seeming, not 
to be considered as actually existing, 

*. When by blameless means thou hast 


acquired great wealth, then eat with others rice 


imported by oxen, for wealth never remaineth in 
the centre with anyone, but changes its position 
hike a cart-wheel. 

3. Even those who have marched as geucrals, 
mounted on the back of an elephant and shaded 
by the umbrella, when the effect of evil deeds 


works theirruin, will suffer a change of state, and, | 
while their wives are enjoyed by their foes, will | 


4. Understand that these things are un- 
stable which thoa deemest stable. Therefore do 
quickly the duties in thy power to perform if 


thou wouldst do them at all, for the days of life 


are gone, are gone, and even now death is come, 
if come. 

5. Those who give alms at once without 
keeping it back, when anything, however small, 
bas come into, their hands, and do not say, Oh, 
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this can be given hereafter, will escape from 
Yama drags those whom he has bound fast with 
there are none in this world who, escaping it 
and passing by, have leaped over death and 


lived. Be liberal, then, ye who have laid up 


abundant and exceeding wealth, Your faneral 
drum may beat to-morrow. 

7. Death devours your duys, using the sun 
from which they originate as the n sure by 
and be compassionate, for such as do not act 


_ thus, though they are born, must be esteemed 


as unborn. 

8. Men of but small attainments in virtue, 
not considering their nataral tendency, say, We 
are wealthy. The greatect wealth may be utterly 
destroyed and vanish, like a flash of lightning 
darting in the night from a thunder-cloud, 

9. Ifa man will not eat suff siently, will not 
dress becomingly, does nothing worthy of com- 





| Biendation, will not wipe away the distress of 
| Felatives, who are with difficulty to be obtained, 


and is not liberal, but keeps his wealth to him- 
self, of such a one it must surely be supposed 
that he is lost. 

10. They who, vexing their own bodies by 
stinting them in food and raiment, perform not 
acts of that goodly charity which never faileth, 
but avariciously hoard up what they have 
gathered together, will lose it all. O Lord of the 
mountain land which toucheth the sky ! the 
bees which are driven from the honey they have 
collected bear witness. 

Cuarrern 2.—Dnstable Youth. 

1. Those who are truly wise, mindfal that 
grey hairs will come, have become ascetics in 
youth, Those who rejoice in unstable youth, 
never free from vice, leaning on a staff will 
rise up with difficulty. 


Wives have become cold in love, or few, the 


ter well. What profit is there in the married 
state ? Oh, it is come, the wail of distress, as 
when a ship ounders | 

up to Inst and cling to the marriage state until 
their body is an object of disgust to all, their 
teeth falling out, their gait unsteady, and com- 
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alla heath for support on a staff, while they 
are indistinct in speech, walk not in the path 
of virtue, which is a fortress to ita possessor. 

4. To those men who conceive useless de- 
sires towards her who is ready to die, stooping, 
and stumbling, shall trouble céme; when the 
staff she holds in her hand becomes her mother’s, 
ic. when she exchanges her own staff for her 
mother's, on account of age. 

5. She who was my mother, having borne 
me in this world, had departed seeking a 
mother for herself; if this be the case also 
with her mother, one mother seeking after 


another mother, then is this world wretched | 


indeed. 

6. Unstable joy like that of a sheep, which 
when the fragrant garland, thick with leaves, is 
waved in front of it, in the hands of the priest 
in the horrid place where he exorcises devils, 
eats thereof as though it were fodder, such joy 
wise men have not. 

7. Since the season of youth is like the ripe 
fruit, which being loosed falls from the trees in 
the cool grove, desire ye not greatly the damsel, 
saying she bas eyes like a lance, for she will 
hereafter stoop in her gait and havo to use a 
staff in leu of her eyes. 

8. How old are you’ What is the state of 
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your teeth? Do you eattwiceaday? Thus | 


with one question after another do they inquire 
about the state of the body. The wise, who 
understand its nature, care not about it. 

9. Say not, We will look to virtue bye-and- 
bye, we are young; but do good while you have 
wealth, without concealing it. Not only does 
the ripe frait which has come to maturity, bat 
strong green fruit also falls down during a 
storm. 

10. Troly relentless death wanders about 
seeking after men. Oh, take ye the shoulder 
wallet betimes and be ready. He even throsta 
forth the fostus and takes away the child amidst 
the cries of its mother. 
remember his subtlety. 

Cuarrer 3.—The unstable body. 


1. Even of the lords of the umbrella held — 


over the head of fhe elephant, like the moon when 


So it is well always to 
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“measure of the day of life without one day’s 


omission. Therefore perform your duty before 
the day of life be finished. No person will abide 


in the earth beyond it, 

a. Tee Oe Smee te! ee ee 
along the path of safety by the suggestion 
that the marriage drum that is beaten in their 








| house may that very day become the funeral 


_ 4. Once they go and beat the drum, they 
beat a little and beat it again ; behold how brave 
itis. And in beating it the third time, they 
rise and cover up the corpse and take the fune- 
ral fire, the dying carrying the dead. 

6. To him who though he has seen the re- 
latives assemble together and with loud Iamen- 
tations take the corpse and convey it to the 
burning-place, does nevertheless marry, and say 
to himself this is happiness, It is, It is the 
foneral drum speaking out in warning tones. 

6. When the soul which carries the skin bag, 


a. e. the body, to experience joy and sorrow, and 
| dwelling in it operates secretly but perfectly, 


bas left the body, what does it matter whether 
it be dragged about with a rope, or be buried 
in some carefully selected place, or whether it 
be cast into any hole dug in the centre, or whe- 
ther it is left to be contemned by all ? 

7. Who are they upon this wide world who 
can be compared with the men of profoand 
wisdom, who look upon the body as nothing 
more than a thing which is like the bubbles 
caused by the falling rain, appearing fur a 
moment and then vanishing; and who say, We 
are the persons who will remove this evil of 
births 

8. Let those who have got a vigorous body 
enjoy the benefit which is to be derived from it ; 
for the body is like a clond which quivers on 
the mountain—it appears for a time and almost. 
directly vanishes. 

9. Practise virtue even now, acknowledging 
the instability of the body, which is like the 
drop of dew on the point of grass; for it is 
daily said, This very mément he stood, he sat 
tions he died. 

10. Men come into the world unasked for, 
appear in the house as relations and quietly de- 
part, as the-bird which goes far off, its nest-tree 
cg panera amen ge dicen a oX5) pe 
a word to relatives. 


Cuaprer 4.—The source of the power of virtue. , 


l. Those who, relying on penmece done in a 


former birth, do not exercise penance now, will 


be greatly stlicted, for they shall stand at the 
threshold, not being allowed to enter, and look- 


ing in will say, How flourishing is this family! 


1.6. they shall be homeless, 


although thon mayest live long and prosper, 
say, what wilt thou do when the days of thy 
life are past 7 


$.. When the ignorant receives the fruit of 


within himself. Tho wise, reflecting that it is 
to pass the limit of metempsychosia and to 
depart from it. 





4. Having obtained a human body, so diffi- _ 


cenlt of cttainment, so act as to procure great 
profit thee as the juice of the sugarcane when 

5. Those who have pressed the cane and 
extracted the sugar will not be grieved when 
while burning; nor will they who have ac- 
quired the merit arising from the mortification 
of the body mourn when death approaches. 

6. Think not whether it will be this day, or 
that day, or what day, but, reflecting that death 
even now stands behind thee, eschew evil, and 


as far as possible practise the good prescribed to _ 


thee by the excellent. 


7. Since upon inguiry it will be found 
that the benefits that arise from being born 


in human shape are great and various, it is 
proper to practise virtue im order to obtain 
avoiding evil desires, 

8. The seed of the banyan tree, though ex- 
ceedingly amall, grows into a large tree and 
affords abundant shade; in like manner, however 
small may be the benefit of a virtuous act, it 
covers as it were the face of heaven. 

%. Although they daily see the passing 
away of days, yet they think not of it, and daily 
rejoice over the present day, as if it would last 
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10. Shall I put away the precious jewel 
dicancy shall I live? I will do so if this body 
can endure permanently though fed by mean- 
ness, 

Cuarree 5,—Ths impure body. 

1. Do they look on a perishable body, i. e. 
the wise? and are they loud in praise of 
woman's beauty ? If only a piece of skin, small 
asthe wing of a« fly, be grazed on the body, a 
stick will be required to drive away the crows. 

2. Since the beauty of the body consists in 
a covermg which hides its inward filth, a 
covering of skin in which are many orifices, 
encourage not these sensual desires which are 


| excited by this external covering of the body, 


which hides its filth. It is proper to look upon 
it as the inside of a (dirty) bag. 

3. The ancients noticing that by the process 
of eating, the body always emita a stench, and 
on account of this bundle of dry and worthless 
sticks, (i-e. the body), chewed betel, crowned the 
head with many flowers, and adorned the body 
filth thereby done away with? 

4. Shall I forsake asceticism because the 
senseless crowd would excite me,saying, Woman's 
eye is like the lotusin clear water, the Gyal fish, 
and the battle-spear? I will conduct myself as 
one who sees that the nature of the eye is like 


 & palmyra not, from which the palp has been 


taken and the water poured ont. 

S. Shall I forsake asceticism because foolish, 
vain, and despicable persons trouble moe, saying 
foolish things abdut teeth white as pearls or the 
jessamine buds? No; I will conduct myself as 
if Leaw the jawbone fallen from the head in the 
burning-ground, in the presence of all men. 

6. Tell me what is the nature of the damsel 
adorned with cool garlands, who is composed 
of flesh and fat, which are placed in the skin 
with the sinews which bind together the bowels 


| and marrow, the blood and the bones. 


7. By reason of the beautiful skin causing 
it to appear lovely to the eye, and which is the 


| external covering of the body, which is like a 


pot ejecting liquid fees and seething filth abo- 
minable, from nine orifices which ooze ont with 
excrementitions matter, the foolish will say of 
this body, Oh, thou who hast wide shoulders! 


Oh, thou who art adorned with bracelets! dec. dc. 
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both cock and hen, close to the carcase, over- 


axle (ic. life) being broken—they who, not 
sandal powder and garlands ? 

9. The skulls of the dead appearing with 
deep and hollow eyes, that alarm the minds of 
those who see them, look at the living and 
working, will abundantly testify and say, Stand 
in the way of virtue, this is the nature of the 
body. 

10. The whitened skull of the dead will cor- 
rect the faults of the proud, alarming and mock- 
by seeing the skulls, acknowledge that such is 
the quality of the body ; they will not therefore 
be anxious to hold themselves as things that 

Caarrez 6.—Asceticigm, 

1. Like as when a lamp is brought into a 
room darkness disappears, eo sin cannot stand 
before the effects of former good deeds. And 
like as darkness approaches and spreads over 
the room when the oil in the lamp is decreasing, 
80 when the effect of the good deeds is exhaust- 
ed, the effect of evil deeds will take its place. 

2. Those who are preéminent in learning, 
knowing that youth is unstable and that sick- 
ness, old age, and death are certainties, perform 
their duty now. There are no men go foolish ag 
those, or fools so foolish as those who rave about 
the indestructible treatises of grammar and 
astrology. 


3. Those who are greatly wise, seeing that, | 


on careful examination, all such things as youth, 
complexion, form, dignity, and strength, are 
unstabie, will without delay endeavour to save 
themselves by becoming ascctics, 

4. The poor, though they endure many days’ 
affliction, will desire one day's pleasure ; the self. 
controlled, knowing the changeableness of do- 
mestic happiness, and having reqard to its at- 
tendant misery, have renounced the domestic 
©. Youth is gone in vain, and now old age 
with sickness comes. Therefore, oh my soul! 
tion—wilt thou not go? Let os walk in the 
way of asceticiem or virtue. 

6. Since it is a hard thing for a husband to 
part with his wife, though she may neither have 
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borne chil-lren, nor have a good disposition,— 
therefore on account of the misery which ma- 
kerdy,—that is, the thing to be eschewed. 

7. Those earnest men who, when troubles 
mind come upon them, to frustrate the auste- 

8. It isthe duty of the excellent not only 
on account of the despite they hare done them, 

9. He who has power to observe the rule of 
virtue which he has laid down, and to keep 
himself undistu rbed by the five organs ans of sense 
month, nose, ears, and eyes—s failing 


10. The mean, though they see affliction 
cism, and long only for gratification; but the 
excellent, though pleasures come crowding in 





| upon them, having regard to their attendant 
_ miseries, cherish not the desire of any pleasure. 


Carrer 7.—Placidity. 

1. Let the respectful honour, and let despising 
tramplers trample : is the freedom from 
abusive anger in those who know that all is as 
the treading of a fly upon their heads, 

2. Will those renounce their precious life of 
indestructible excellence, not caring to preserve 
it when they find any cause of offence (or when 
their penance is hindered), who, not removing 
from the place in which they stand, are able 
perseveringly to complete their Penance, even 
when they experience great reproach. 

- As the angry words which a man speaks, 
opening his mouth unguardedly, continmally 
burn him, so those who posseas that knowledge 
which arises from oral instruction and incessant 
search after truth will never be angry and utter 


| burning words of fury. 


when their inferiors oppose them and utter bad 
words. The base, turning it over in their minds 
will speak of it and chafe in the hearing of 
everybody in the place, and jump with rage 
and knock their heads against a post. 

5S. The self-control exhibited by youth is 


| self-control indeed. Liberality manifested by one 
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who has no increasing riches ia liberality that 
is profitable for all things.- The patience shown 
by one who has the power and ability to op- 
press others is patience indeed. 

6. They who are noble will, in the sight of 
all men, take paticutly and regret the evil words 
that issue from the mouth of the vulgar like 
Saar eeigrtoecn pecan ian 

ideration of their high birth, as the cobra 
quickly cloes its hood when aches are thrown 








nresisting to those who would 
entes Shien oe creams Goa ten Coll ae ct 
cility. When others have impatiently opposed 
them and done them evil, it is good if they do 
not evil in return. 


8. The wrath of the vulgar will continue to 
spread though it run on a long time; the anger 
of the excellent in disposition will cool of itself, 

9. Having Jone them a kindness they mind 
it not; do them never so much unkindness they 
will do what is kind; but to do unjustly, even 
through inadvertence, is not proper for those 
who are born in a high family. 

10. There are none here who, thongh they 
see a dog snap angrily at them, wil! in retarn 
snap at thedog again with their mouth. When 
will the neta crepe eich sale with their 
mouths in return / 

(To be continued.) 





BY THE REV. MAURICE PHILLIPS, L.M.5. 


A Reve 
may be classified either according to their con- 
tenta, into—(1) Tomuli without bones and urns ; 
(2) Tomuli with urns but without bones; and 
(3) Tomoli with bones and urns: REAM. 
to their internal structure, into—(1) Crome: 
and (2) Cairns. Cromlechs* are those tammnli 








the inside of which is formed by four perpendi- | 


cular stone slabs in the shape of a cist or a bor. 
Cairns are those which have no internal lining 
of stone. They consist of two classes: (A) 
ments, are found—which urns appear to have 
been intended to incase the chamber instead of 
perpendicuimr stonea; and (B) Cairns whose 
chambers have no artificial covering. 

These classes of tumuli do not differ in gene- 
ral outward appearance. They present themselves 


to the eye as mounds of earth and small stones," | 


of variuos sizes, circular in shape, and often 
surrounded with circles of large stones. They 
measure from 3 to 20 feet in diameter and from 
lto 4 feet in height. 
circles, four large stones opposite the four points — 
are seen towering above the cthers; and in the | 
ease of cromlechs the entrance is from the east. 

After clearing away the mound and stones, it 


Very often in the stone» 





is found generally, but not invariably, that the 
mouth of the tumulos is covered with a stone 
slab varying in size from 2 feet long by 2 feet 
broad, and 4 inches thick, to 9 feet long, 6 feet 
broad, and 14 inches thick. Forty men with 
strong wooden levers failed to raise one of the 
largest stones. Fire had to be kept under it for 
hours till it broke, before it could be removed. 
When the top-stone is removed the presence or 
absence of the border formed by the edges of the 
shows whether it is acromlech ora cairn. Ifa 
eromlech, the fine sandy earth within the chamber 
must be carefully removed till the flat-bottomed 
stone appears, and if there be any objects in it 
they will be found resting on that stone. The 
chambers vary much in size. Some of them are 
as small as d feet long, 2 feet wide, and 2 feet 
deep ; and-others are aa large as 5 feet long, 3} 
feet wide, and 4 feetdeep. Cromlechs generally 
contain small urns and iron implements, bat no 
bones except very small pieces which appear 


charred. If it bea oairn, thco the dimensions 


of the pit are shown either by the appearance 
of the mouth of a large urn (Class A), or by 


| pit is filled and that from which it is dug 


(Class B). These large urns le ppm 





Sean earls UR nee | pcckedt or carved, and lech 


cbeerres, “ 
Seah: Madiouit tans nae Pe. 


to the monuments in question.” Bee bis Rede iene. Meeamonts nua” 


a stone, “and therefore," 
, alan 


contain the body ofa full-grown man, though 
placed ins aitting posture, with the legs and 
thighs drawn up, and the head bent down. 
wards between the knees, as is sometimes found 


them lewd us-natarally to conclnde that they 


lesenrches:—"“ When a Kuki dies, his kinsmen 
lay the body on a stage, and, kindling a fire under 
it, pierce it with a spit and dry it; when it is 
perfectly dried, they cover it with two or three 


lot being so accu- 
rately defined as that of the cromlechs, it ix nat 
always easy to ascertain exactly their dimen. 
sions. Speaking roughly, however, I shonld 


aay that they vary in size in about the ame 


most barren in. resulta, thoagh the most difficult 
to open. In some of them nothing is found, 
and in others only small urns with small bits of 
iron, the cramblings of some instruments, and 


small pieces of bones which look like ‘the rem- 


nants of cremation. 

Il. The objects found in the tamalj may be 
distributed into four classes :—1, Pottery; 2, 
Human bones; 3, Ornaments; 4, Iron imple- 


ments. 


1. Pottery.—This consists of urns, vases, | human 


and other vessels of different shapes and sizes. 
The large urns already mentioned as found in 
Class A are 9o brittle that they invariably fall to 
Pieces by their own weight as soon as the eur. 
rounding earth is removed, so that it has been 
This, however, is nota great loss, for there is no- 
thing about them enrions or unc nr 





on, either in | 
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ble the large chattis or ails 


| Hindus to hold water or grain in their houses. 


Figures 1-11 and 14-29 represent all the dif- 
ferent kinds of vessels s which I have seen. And 


to light and air, yet I am confident that they did 
not differ materially from those which I have 
in most cases, had become a hard mass, so that 
it was necessary to soak it in water for some 
black outside, and vice versed. Some have oa 
as [believe such a phenomenon as glazed pottery 


| and cromlechs, I sent a few specimens to Dr. 
| Hunter, of the School of Arts, Madras, and asked 


his opinion. He replied—“The surface ix not 


| Glazed, but is merely polished by rabbing it 


with the juice of Tuthi, or Abutilon Indicum 


7 J 
& mucilaginons juice, somewhat like gum, that 
is used by the natives at the present day to 


| give a gloss to black earthenware. The surface 


juice, the vessel is again fired and o species 
of smear ia thus produced which resists acids 
of the vessels, you will find that there is no 


“ Another method of producing w emear is in 
ground in water and exposing it to heat,”* 

2. Human bones.—Thess consist of skulls, 
teeth, thigh, shin, arm and other bones. These 
are invariably found in Class A. The bits of 
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and bracelets. Dr. Hunter makes the follow- 
ornamented with a pore white enamel! of consi- 
deruble thickness, which has been let into the 
with oxide of tin and exposing the stone to heat. 
with a knife, and is not acted upon by strong 
nitric acid. The small beads are made of white 
carnelian and ice-spar, a glossy felspar used by 
ina better style than most of the bends I have 
seen from tumali.” Besides these, a few were 
found made of quartz and of some dark-green 
atone. Figures 12 and 13 show the beads. 

ly of knives or short swords, and measuring 
from I foot to 22 inches, are“in such scrum. 
bling state ihat I have been able to procure only 
one anbroken, All the others have had to be 
with strong cement. Figures 30—92 represent 
these. Some pieces of iron which appear to 
have been spear-heads, and some other things, 


have also been found, but in consequence of 
their broken condition I cannot pronounce poai- 


tively what they were. 

TI. In discussing the diffionlt question 
“How old are the tumuli f" it is necessary in 
the first place to glance at the results already 
achieved by antiquaries in Europe. The nor- 
thern countries of Europe—Denmark, Sweden, 


and Norway—are particularly full of these | 
ancient burial-places; and they have received the | 


most careful attention from the northern anti- 
quaries, by whom they have been divided, 
according to their contents, into three classes— 
(1) Tummli of the Stone period; (2) Tamnli of 
the Bronze period; and (3) Tumuli of the Iron 


period. Those of the Stone period are consi- | 


dered the oldest. They are often of great size, 
and are “ peculiarly distinguished by their im- 
portant circles of stones and large atone cham- 
bers, in which are found the remains oft unbornt 
bodies, together with objects of stone and 


amber." This period representa the lowest | 


state of civilization—a state before the intro- 





* But on this thee Ferguson's Rude Stone Mon 
ments, pp. 9, 10, 19, & pesine me : isl 


TUMULI IN THE SALEM DISTRICT. 
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duction of metals, when arms and implements 
consisted of spear-heads of flint, and arrow- 
heads of flint or bone, The tomuli of the 
Bronze period contain relics of burnt bodies, 


vessels of clay, and implements and ornaments 


of bronze; and so show the people in a more 


advanced state of civilization than the preced- 


ing. The tumuli of the Iron period are the 
most recent. They show the people in a com- 
vessels and trinkets of gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones are found in them. Some of them 
also contain sculptures and inscriptions. 

Now it will be readily seen that all the 


or Tron period, 
It is a striking fact that tumoli are found in 


In Europe, tumali belonging to each of these 
three periods are'common. But in the south of 


| India I believe that only those of the third 


seen Capt. Meadows Taylor's book—whether 
any of the tumuli in the north belong to any of 
the earlier periods, but I think not. 

The question now is reduced to this :—What 
is the probable age of the last or Iron period ? 


the Iron period ceased in Enrope, and then, 
eur eon India. yee 

The earliest account of tumuli we have is 
funeral of Patroclus describes in glowing terma 
how the body of the warrior was left burning 
during the night, and the embers quenched 
with wine at the dawn; how the ashes were 
then inclosed in an urn, placed near the centre 
af the place occupied by the pyre, which was 
how the loose earth was heaped above it so as 
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The prophet Ezekiel (s. c. 587) alludes to 


the same custom of burial when foretelling the — 
fall of Meshech and Tubal and all ber maltitode. 
He says (chap. xxxii. 27)—“ They are all gone 
down to hell"—or Hades, which here probably 
means the grave—“ with their weapons of war ; 
and they have laid their swords under their 
heads.” These were the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood of the Caucasus mountains and 
the Black Sea, and were probably the Skythians 
of Herodotus. 

Tacitus, who lived in the first centary A.D., 
from whom-.we have the first satisfactory 
account of the Germans, observes that their 
funerals were distinguished by no empty pomp. 
“ The bodies of illustrious men were consumed 


with a particular kind of wood, but the funeral | 


pile was neither strewed with costly garments 
nor enriched with fragrant spices. The arms 
of the deceased were committed to the flames, 
and sometimes even his horse. A mound of 
earth was then raised to his memory, as o 
better than those elaborate structures 
witisk: While theay aniticuky Cha sruak nae ti bammas 
vanity, are at best bat « burden to the dead.”’ 


of sepulture gradually disappeared in Europe 
before the progress of Christinnity, which in- 
troduced the practice of burying the dead 
unburnt and unaccompanied by auy such super- 
stition as that of depositing certain articles 
with the deceased. In that case the ancient 
mode of sepulture must have disappeared in 
Europe sbont the ninth or tenth century .p. 

It is reasonable to suppose also that the in- 
habitants of Central and Northern Asin were 
induced to give up the same practice through 
with Christianity, imposes the simple method 
of burying the dead. On this supposition the 
ancient mode of sepulture mast have « 
among the Mongole, Tatars, and others ahonk 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. 


It is evident from the most ancient records, | 
viz. the Pentatench, that the Semitic races haye 


from the earliest periods observed the custom of 
ns the Jews and the Arabs, two cognate branches 
of ‘the same family, were the Pioneers of both 
their own simple SLT Gy wee the dead 
on the nations who embraced those religions. 





Wane safely conelude, therefore, that before 
the mighty influence of Christianity and Muham- 


Now, in applying the same mode of reason- 
ing to the tumuli found in India, we must 
inquire whether any external influence has been 
brought to bear on the aboriginal inhabit 
similar in its power to the influence of Chris 

‘and Mubhar mac mis on other nations, 
before which se may retonbly conclude that 
disappeared. 


It is well known thst the Aryans came to 
India at a very early period, probably about 
p.c. 1600: and that on their arrival they were 
opened iy, the Se ae 
sod Nichathng people who were wholly dif. 
ferent from themselves in colour, language, and 
customs. 

It is evident from the Vedas, Mann, and the 
Puranas, that the Aryans have, as a general 











| rule, always burnt their dead. The ashes ore 
Tt is reasonably conjectured that this mode 


sometimes gathered and thrown into a running 
stream, or, in the case of distinguished persons, 
they are occasionally placed in an urn and 
buried, but without any tumuli or stone circles, 
The conclusion, then, is inevitable, that the 


| Practice of burying the dead in tumoli must 


have been observed by the pre-Arynn inhabit- 
ants, who in the north disputed every inch of 
land with their conquerors. These aborigines 


| were so completely subdued that they adopted 


even the language ofthe dominant race. There 
is nothing now to distinguish them from their 
Aryan masters, except the low social position 


| assigned to them, and a few un-Sanskrit, words 


in the Prakrits, or languages derived from 
Sanskrit which are now prevalent in the north 
of India. Those few words, however, show 
that they are the remnants of the great Sky- 
thian or Turanian group of languages, and 
hence that the aboriginal inhabitants who spoke 
them were different altogether from the Aryans. 
It is easy, then, to see how completely the 
ancient customs of the primitive inhabitants 
would cease before the mighty influence of 
Brahmanism, and to such influence I attribute 
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by force: hence they neither de .ationalized the 
conquered the south, however, by the influ- 
ence of higher civilization and superior know- 


century B.c. In the time of Rima, it is stat. 
‘ed in the Rémdyana, that during his expedi ition 


dwelling among the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the south. About the commencement of the 
Christian era, Aryan influence had spread ex- 
tensively in the south. The Pandya kingdom 





of Maduri, which was established on Aryan | 


principles, was then well known oven in Europe, 
It is reasonable, then, to mappcee Aint before 





heal UaSoeitaal el abdlcnis “waci¥asinnes 
or later disappear. Then it must be remem- 
turies there were other inflaenoes at work more 


which most have stimulated the Brahmans 
greatly, not only to maintain, but to extend 
their own influence. Buddhism became the 
national religion of the north by public edicts 
in the time of Agoka, about 250 n.c, Buddhist 
Missionaries came to the south probably before 
that time, and it seems pretty evident that up 
to the seventh century a.p. Buddhism gained 


considerable influence in the south. The Bud. | 


dhists burnt their dead, like the Brahmans.* 
century A.D. Jainism made wonderful progress, 


and seems to have been the predominant religion | 


at one time. The Jains also practised crema- 
tion, like the Brahmans and Buddhists. In the 
twelfth century there was a reaction against 
Jainism and in favour of Brahmanism. The 
Jains were finally expelled from the Pindya 
kingdom, and the Brahmans firmly established 
their influence, which has continued down to 
the present day. 

Under the influence of the rival reformers 
Sankarichirya and Rimanujya Acharya, the 
whole of the inhabitants of the south became 
graduaWy absorbed in Saivaism and Vaishnaviam, 


|About this time, then, Iam inclined to place the 
thc see Assen Dravidians, and, of conrse, the 
custom of burying in cairns and eromlechs. 
In remote and isolated places where Brahmanical 
influence did not freely penetrate, the ancient 
custom of burying in tumuli probably continued 





| till a very late period. In the tumuli found 
| on the Nilgiri Hills there are rade sculptures 
to the south he met holy Aishis here and there ; 

among the savages, by which it is supposed 
that he met Aryan Missionaries from the north, | 


and inscriptions both in Tamil and Kanarvse. 
According to Dr. Caldwell, the eighth or ninth 
century a.D. is the earliest date to which 
any extant Tamil composition can be safely 
attributed. The Tamil letters used in those 
inscriptions are not of the oldest | ype, but the 
more modern. Judging from a specimen I ssw 
in the comer of a photograph, Ishould conclude 
now in use. Photographe of the whole inscrip- 
tions, I hear, have been sent to Germany to 
be deciphered, and I doubt not that when 
published and translated, it will be found that 
they cannot be much earlier than the fifteenth or 











| sixteenth century 4.p. 
aggressive for a time than Brahmaniam, and — 


To sum up, then, I conclude that the tumuli 
were the burial-places of the non-Aryan 
aboriginal inhabitants of the sonth, who are 
now represented by the Dravidians, and who, 


are proved by their language to have belonged 


to the same branch of the human family as the 


Turanians; that their ancient enstoms and 
religion disappeared before the combined in- 
nanism, Boddhism, and Jainism, 





sradele ti Ween eis as the ancient customa 


of the Teutons, Celts, Latins, and Slavs disap- 
peared in Europe netare the infinence of Chris- 


of Muhammadaniam. Af Gia theory tia dees, 


| Ido not think that any tumuli in the plains of 
| India are later than the thirt-nth century A. p., 
| and on tho Nilgiri Hills probu:'y none are later 
| than the fifteenth or sixteenth century a.p. 


The natives know nothing about the tumuli, 


| and according to Dr, Caldwell there is no 


tradition respecting them either in Sanskrit 
iterature or in that of the Dravidian 


| “The Tamil people call them Pandu-kuris, 


| kuri’ means a pit or grave, and ‘Pinda 


® But the Buddhists buried the ashes and relics in tomba.—Ep. 
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or Pandava brothers, to whom all over India | 


ancient mysterious structures are generally 
attribnted. To call anything ‘a work of the 


Pindus’ is equivalent to terming it ‘ Cyclopean’ 


m Greece, ‘a work of the Picts’ in Scotland, 
‘or 8 work of Nimrod’ in Asiatic Turkey; and 
it means only that the stractare to which the 
name is applied was erected in some remote 


age, by a people of whom nothing is now 


known. When the Tamil people are asked by 
whom were these Pindu-kuris built and used, 
they sometimes reply, “by the people who lived 


here long ago;" but they are unable to tell | : 


whether those people were their own ancestors 
or a forcign race, and also why and when these 


kuris cease! to be used. The answer which is | 


sometimes given is that the people who built 
the cairns were a race of dwarfs who lived 
long ago, and who were only « span or a cubit 
high, but were possessed of the strength of 


Tho almost tots! absence of traditional know- 
ledge respecting the origin and use of the tumuli 
is a strong presumptive evidence that they can- 
not be fafer, but may ba much older, than the 
time fixed above. 

[V. The bones found in the tamuli provo 
beyond a doubt that the people baried in them 
were neither dwarfs nor giants, but men of 
ordinary slature. And the larze stono slabs 
lining the interior and placed on the top of the 
tumuli, which in most cases must have beon 
cut from the solid rock and carried from some 
distance, prove that the people physically were 
eqasl to the present race of men. 

The objects found in the tumuli represent tho 
people in a comparatively advanced state of 
civilization. They required and made earthen 
And thoso vessels show considerable ingenuity 
in the art of pottery. They are not only all 
tnatefully designed and well baked in fire, but 

* Pounbly co-ordinate with both : for, a9 Mr. 
cranks, “Tho “hi, the eo Dhadt ncn their own 
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 Wites ond follow the customs of their 


sequainted with the yalue and nee of metals. 








nscriptions, which show that the people were 








Whatever the religions tenets of the people 
by the tomb; for no reasonable cause can be 
oujects with the dead but a firm belief in o 
future state, where they supposed that such 
objects would be required. Their conception of 
the fature world was cast in the mould of the 
present ; and henes they believed that whatever 


is necessary, useful, and ornamental in this 


orid would be equally so in the next—the 


nor the nircina of the Buddhists and hence 


one nor the other, but anterior to both,® 
Salem, November 20th, 1872. 
aa if the 


ments, p. 49. Bee also aufe, p. 10—Ep, 
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NOTES AND LEGENDS CONNECTED WITH ANIMALS. 
1I—BIRDS, &c. 
HY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. 0.8. EHANDESH. 


In former days the Hoopoe (Upupa epops) had 


a crown of gold, for the value of which it was sore 


persecuted by men. Therefore the Hoopoe went 
to Solomon, the son of David, who understood the 
Iapguage of all creatures, and besought him. to 
intercede with the Most High that its crown might 
be of feathers, which waa granted. This story is 
Spanish, but appears to me to be of Muhammadan 
origin. Is any reader of the Antiguary acquainted 
with itin a Musalman form, or with the some- 
what similar belief that the Fiuhta (Turtur jwmilis) 
owes the reddish-brown colour of ita breast to the 
stain of tho blood of the Prophet's son-in-law "All? 
In Ehdndesh, the beak of the slate-coloured 
Hornbill gee Divancher’) ia considered a re- 
) matism. It ia powdered and taken 








Tonce saw the bones of a panther’s foot, much 
rubbed and worn, hanging in the Mimlatdir’s 


| Kacherf at Sasur, in the Puré collectorate, and 


found, on inquiry, that for skin diseases, water 
in which the serapinga of these bones is mixed, 


is considered a specific. The panther's paw, ac- 


cordingly, was kept in the olfice, along with the 
Government stores of ammonia and quinine, A 
ring made of the scale of the Pangolin (called 
by natives Kaul-mdujar or sealy-cat, and by 
Europeans, incorrectly, an ant-eater) is o protec- 
tion against poison if worn on the finger. When 
the hand wearing such a ring is dipped into 
the dish all the poisoned food immediately 
tarns green. The same scales, worn in the tur- 
ban, ore = protection against evil spirits of all 
SOrts. 
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Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic | 


Society, 1871-72. 
This part of the Journal contains the following 
Papers :— 


lL. Extracts from a Memoir left by the Dutch | 


Governor Thomas Yan Rica to his micceasor, Go- 
eernor Gerrit de Heere, 1697—tranalated from the 
Dutch by R.A. Van Cuylenberg, Governor Van 
Bhee begins by pointing out “how many castles, 
forts, fortresgea, and fastnesses the Honourable 
Company” had then possession of. They were— 


“The fortress of Calpitty, 21 Dutch milea north | 


of Colombo. Tho fortress of Negombo, 5 Dutch 
miles south of Colombo. The fort of Ualtura, 8 


Dutch miles south of Colombo, The fort of Angu- | 


ratotta, 5 miles inland from Caltnra. The fort 


of Hangwella, in the Hewngim Korle. The fort 


of Malwana, four hours’ walk east of Colombo. 
The castle and island of Jaffmapatam. Mannar 
with other forts, ‘The fort of Arripo. The fortified 
town of Galle, and the fortress of Maturi. The 
Logie of Tutucoryn. The fortresses of Trincomali 
and of Batticaloa, on the east coast. The eight 
jslands—Carredive, now also ‘called Amsterdam, 
Pangeredive or Middleburg, Annelle or Rotterdam, 


revenne snd advantages derived by the Honoar- 
able Company under their government are: the 


peeling of cinnamon, the capture of elephants, the | 





arrack, cloth, and salt trade; the tolls and rights 
of the Company's domains, which are yearly 
rented out, agriculture, the Chank and pearl 
fisheries.” 

Next come the mhabitants, consisting of “ forty 
different classea of people, who ore subject to 
perform certain services, and to pay several petty 
taxes to Government, in addition to the pey- 
ment of land rents and the tenth of their lands, 
trees, houses, and gardens.” They are:—" The 
Bellales (Fellalar), the most numerous of all the 
classes; the Chiandas (Sandar), comprising but a 
very emall number; the Tannekares (Tanakkarar) . 
the Paradeezes -(Paratesikal); the Madapallys 
(Afadappali) are bound to'work for the Govern- 
ment twelve days in the year, and to pay two 
fanome os poll-taxes, and one fanam aa * adegariye.' 
The Madapallys (Madappali) are also employed 
among the heathen to assist the Brahmans in the 
preparation of their meals. 

“The Malleales Agambadys (Malaiyala Akam- 
padis) sre bound to serve tho Government 
twelve days in the year, and to pay two fanams as 
poll-tax. 

“ The Fishers —consisting of six different classes, 
vis: Carrens (Karaiyar), Paruwas (Porayar), 
Kaddens (Kadaiyar), Mocheas (Mukkuvar), Chim- 
balawes (Sampedarar), and Tummulas (Twmnilar}— 
are required to serve as esilors twelve days in the 
vernment.” 
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up boats and counting copper money; the Cheteys 
6 fanams, and help to count coin; the Silversmiths 
5} funams, and decorate houses; the Washers 6 
faname and decorate houses; the Weavers 7} 


fonoms ; the Parreas 6 faname ; the Christian Car- | 


penters and Smiths 4 fanams ; the Heathen Carpen- 
ters and Smiths 5 fanama ; the Dyers 6 faname and 
dye cloth; the Oilmakers 6 fanams; the Chiwinhs 
(Sitivar) 2 fanama and carry palanquins; the 
Brass-founders 2 fanams and work in copper; the 
Masons 2 fanams each; the Tailors 2 fanams and 
decorute houses; the Painters and Barbera 2 
funams; the Maruas 2funama and serve as Laa- 
woryns ; the Pallas, Mallawaa, and Kallikarree 
Pareas, all slaves, and pay 2 fanams each; the 
Cheandas pay 2 fanams and carry the Company's 
baggage; the Walleas pay 2 fanams and hunt 
hares for the Company.” 

“ Tho poll-taz, land-rents, ‘Adegary’ office mo- 
ney, &e., according to the statement made out 
on the Ist September last, amounts to the sum 
of Rds. 31,640). 

“ Having thus shown into how many castes the 
people of Jafnapatam are divided, and what each 
is bound to perform on behalf of the Company, 
I think it necessary to state that a bitter and 
irreconcilable hatred haa always existed in Jaf. 
napatam between the castes of the Bellales 
(Vellelar) and Madapallys, so that these may not 
be elevated in rank and the offices of honour one 
above the other. For this reason the two writers 
of the Commander are taken from theea two castes, 
#O that one of them is a Bellalo ond the other a 
Madapally." 

2. The Food Statistica of Ceylon, by John Cap- 
per. Mr. Capper states that, “ owing to local cir- 
cumstances, the failure ofa harvest in Ceylon means 
Something more than dear food ; it signifies want 
too often bordering on starvation, from the simple 


fact that in nine cases ont of ten the paddy | 
cultivator has no other occupation, possesses no | 


means of barter, and when his crop fails ho is 
obliged, to ward off starvation, to sell, his cattlo, 
and then his fields,” 

3. Specimens of Sitthalese Proverbs, by L. de 
4oysa—ae continnation of the list given in the Jour- 


nal for 1870-71 (See Ind. Ant. vol, I. p. 59); the | 


following are epecimens,—* Like squeesing 


lime- 


juice into the sea,’ said of attempting great thi | 


with ridiculously inadequate means. ‘Though 

you eat beef, why should you eat it hanging 

round your neck P’—if you will indulge in forbid. 

den pleasures, there is no reason for doing so in 

an open and scandslong manner. ‘A bush near 
* Nowosd on the stone. 


Lit.” the three Ceylong,” or “ Thre fold Cer J in 
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man who went to the king to 


[Aversr, 187%. 


is better than a fine building at a distance, ‘The 
man who left his country because be waa not 
permitted to speak, found in the country where 
he arrived that he was not allowed even to make 

a sign.” * Like the tongue in the midst of thirty 
teeth,’—maintaining one’s position though sur-— 
rounded by difficulties. There is a story of a 
on sesamum oil, but he was so confused in the 
know whut he wanted, he said that he came to 

request that o tax might be imposed on the refuse 

(murwewofa) of the sesamum seed : this has given 

occasion to the saying “Like what happened to him 

who went to get the tax on oil removed, and had 

to pay tax on murwwafaalso.’ “Like theman who | 
described the taste of sugar-candy'—is a saying 
founded on a story which has been omitted in the 

Paper: it is said man describing the taste of 

sugar-candy was asked whether he had ever tasted 

it. ‘No,'he replied, ‘I had heard it from my 

brother,’ and when questioned as to whether his 

brother had tasted it, his reply was "No, be had 

heard of the taste of it from omebody else’! 

4. On Paragi, by Dr. Boake: a short paper on 


the treatment of Parangi Leda—'the loathsome 


| disease,"—belioved to be hereditary, 


5. Dertand Translation of a Rock Inseription 
at the Buddhist templo at Kelaniya, by L. de 
Zoysa, Modaliyar, The inscription ia on a stone 
slab, and contains an account of the repairs 
executed in this temple by King Parékrama Bahu, 
who reigned (according to Turnour) between a. p. 
1505-1527 (a.m. 2048-2070), at Jayawardhanapura, 


whose fame was serenely bright as the beams of 
the moon, who waa adorned by many noble and 


ascended the throne of Laiika in the 205]at year 
of the cra of the omniscient Gautama Buddha, 
tilaka t ornament to the royal race of the Bdkyas, 
and who is the sun of the universe, and the giver 
of the undying Nirvana. 

reference to the ancient divisions of Ceylon, Pihiti, Méyd, 
7 A forthead omament. A title implying pregminence. 


Avoust, 1873.) 


“(The King) having considered (the fact) that 
the Vihira at RAjamahi Kelaniya was » boly spot 
where Buddha had vouchsafed to sit, to partake of 
food and presch his doctrines, inquired what 
works of merit by way of repaira there were to be 
executed there; and having ascertained that the 
Chaitya and all other edifices were in ruins, gave 
and assigned the task of accomplishing the work 
to the chief officer of the royal revenue, and the 
minister Parikkrama Baha Vijayakkiné, who 
caused the execution of the plastering of the Chai- 
tya, and other necessary repairs and works; 
built a parapet wall of granite sixty cubits (in 
ee ne 

ma (a semicircular stone 
aa as aleciotnirektua) om Chia eash; tho- 
roughly rebuilt the Samddié image-house, the 
Napilimageya and the eastern gato of tho samo 








mahdipaya, Selapilimageya, : 
and repaired various other breaches, aad other 
works in the Vihira. And after having accom- 
plished this work thoroughly, (the King) thinking 
it desirable that His Majesty's royal nome should 
be perpetuated in this Vibdra, conferred on the 
chief priest of the monastery the. title of Sri 
Edjaraina Piriwan Tera, and ordained that. all 
who occupied the lands of the temple, thoes who 
served in the elephant stables, the horse stables, 
the kitchen, bath-rooms, and persons employed 
in various other occupations, the Tamil and the 
Sifthalese, and those who paid rent and who owned 
land, should give (to the Temple) two pélaa of 
paddy (measured) by a laha which contains 4 melia 
for every amuna of sowing extent, and money 
payment af the rate of one panama for every 
ten cocoanut trees, and thus accomplished this 
meritorious work, so that it may last while the sun 
“Tn obedience to the command delivered by His 
Majesty, sitting on the throne at the royal palace 
of Jayawardhan Kotte, in the midst of the Madali- 
earu (nobles), that a writing on stone should be 
made in order that kings and ministers in future 
ages might acquire merit by preserving and im- 
proving this work, I, Sankas Teruvarchan Perumal, 
“The boundaries to Rijamahi Kelaniya are— 
Wattala, Malsantota, Kuddi Mabéla, Galwalatota, 
oe Godarabgala Galpotta, the stone pillar 
onaséna, including the Uraboruwa Liyedda, 
as canal Rammudu Els, the Keseaketiigals, the 
Watagala, Esalapaluwa, the inside (7) of Pasuru- 
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tote, the (P) of DewiySmulla, the boundary stone, 
and the great river.” 

The king allnded to is Dharma Parikkrama 
Bahu, the 152nd sovereign in Mr. Turnour’s list 
of the kings of Ceylon, in whose reign “the Por- 
tuguese first landed in Ceylon, and were permitted 

Both the Mohdvanso and Rdja entirely 
omithis reign, making his brother and immediate 
snocessor, Vijaya Bihu, supply his place; while 
the Ridjdveli (which Mr. Turnour seema to have 
followed in compiling his epitome) gives a graphic 


and interesting account of his reign. 


The Rdjeroli, however, bears internal evidence 
of its being a contempormneous record, while 
it is well known that the Rdjeratndkara is com- 


paratively a recent work, and that this portion of 


the Makdvatao too, wos compiled so recently 
os 1758, “by Tibbotuwiwe:Terunninse, by tho 
command of Kirtiéri, partly from the works bronght 
daring his reign by the Siamese priests (which 
had been procured by their predecessors during 
their former religious missions to this island), and 
caped the general destruction of literary records 
in the reign of Raja Sittha [.” 

In the Dondra inscription No. L., published by 
Mr. Rhys Davids in the Journal for 1878-71 (conf. 
Ind, Ant, vol. I. p. 59) it is stated that king Vijaya 


| Babu ascended tho throne in the year Saka 1432 


(a. D. 1510), thus supporting, or rather seeming 
to support, the version given in the Mahdganeo 
and Réjaraindtara, and contradicting the Rdjavali, 
which is supported by the Kelaniya inscription. 
On the discrepancy between the date given by 
Turnour and that recorded in the Dondra inscrip- 





| tion, Mr. Davide had remarked—“ that in the year 


1432 of Saka, which is 1510 of our era, the reigning 
Chakrawarti or Overlord (as given in Turnour’s 
list) was not Sangs Ho Vijaya Bihu, who came to 
the throne in 1527, but his brother Dharma Parik- 
krama Bibu.” It would however now seem that 
the discr ia not only between Turnour's 
date and that recorded in the Dondra inscription, 
but also between one series of writera and another, 
and between one “contemporaneous record” and 
another :— 

Mr. De Zoysa then expresses his belief that the 
assumption of the sovereignty by Dharma Parik- 
krama Bahn was disputed by his brother Vijaya 
Babu, and that, at least for a time, one part of 
the nation (probably thoae in the south) acknow- 
adhered to his brother; and this view seems to 
derive support from the following fact mentioned 
by Mr. Tornour in hia Epitome :-— 

“His (Dharma Parikkramsa Béhu's) reign was 


disturbed in the early part by the competition of his | 
brothers, whom he succeeded in reducing to sub-— 


muasion,” 


6. Ceylon Reptiles, by Wm. Fergusson. 


7. Onan Inscription at Dondra, No. IL, by J. W. 


Rhys Davids, C.C.8. This inscription has already 
been given in this Journal (I. A. wol. I. pp. 329-391), 
and Mr. Davids now reads the first sentence—“ In 
the 10th year of the Overlord Siri Sangha Bodi 
Sri Parikrama Babu, « cocoanut tope, bought for 
money, (near) to the Bhimi-mah4-wihira, to the 








Dewa Raja (Vishno).” And in addition to the | 


citations formerly given for assigning the inserip- 
tion to Sulu Siri Sanga Bo, he adds from the 
Ohu bona Sri Sanga Bo réja Siydgal wehera 





solos awuruddak rajjaya keleya. Which Upham 
(vol. I. p. 248) transiates:—“ He was succeeded 
by his nephew, whose name was Sri Sanga Bo 
Raja, which king caused to be built the dagobs 
of Siagal, and the city Dewo Nuwnara; and, 


space of 16 years.” 
To this Mr. Davids adds the following — 


Translation from the Mahdvanda, Ch, 46. 

I. After the death of Hatthaditha, : 
Bodhi, the eldest son of the king, also called Sri 
Sangha Bodhi, became king. 2. He was a righto- 
ous king, full of insight, and did innumerable acta 
of merit. 3. He superintended the maintenance 
of the priesta of the three sects, preserved the 


canon of scripture, and forbade slaughter. 4. He | 


gave offices impartially, according to merit, and 
favoured those who by birth or learning wore 
worthy offavour. 6. Wherever he saw priests, he, 
the highminded, did them honour and asked them 
to say the liturgy (pari!) or talk of religion. 6. 


He studied under the wise, rirtuous, and learned | 


priest Dith&siva of Nigasila monastery. 7. And 
there, having thoroughly heard the teaching of the 
all-wise one, being perfected in religion, he became 
a doer of all gentle deeds. §. Having heard a 
their putting on the robes) Were related to him, 
he quite turned away his favour from those who 
were wicked heretics, 
monasteries and parivenas to their former state. 
gave slaves to the priesthood according to the 
necessities of each (sacred) place. 11. He made 
a splendid house for that priest, called after his 
name; which, having received, he, the highminded 
one, gave to the priesthood. 19. And the king 
gave to him villages for hia maintenance, Bha. 





9. Ho restored broken | 


the lord of men, gave for maintenance, and he gave 
servants also of those related to himself, 15 
many Villages for their ry inet ne 

what is the use of much speaking P to 
sects he gare a thousand : 





in the highest virtos, he took « necklace and turn- 


ed it into a rosary. 18. 80 in every way he followed 


after religion ; and all men, taking bim for their 


example, became doers of virtue. 
19. A Tamil called Potth 





who was 


| his constant servant, made a splendid and won- 
kerawa Dews nuwara karawa Dewa-rdja sangayen | his 


king gave him Ambaripi in Bukskalle, and the 
Hitthilave}thi, with the slaves (living therein). 
at Kappira and the places at Kurundapiliaka. 22, 
In other places too the wealthy one divided 


23, A parivenn called after the king's name ; and 


Mahikandsa the Tamil a parivena of the same 


name. 

24. And the under-king Sanghatises made o 
small houge called Sehala-upa-riljals for the king. 
25, And in other places many people both built 
monasteries (of which these are only a few), and 
were full of goodness, following the example of 
the king. 26. For when the chief does evil or 
good, the world does just the same; let him who 
ia wise note this. 27, This king had a most 
virtuous queen called Jettha, who built the Jettha 
monastery a8 4 home for priestesses, 28. And 
gare, to it two villages in very stony land called 
Tanbuddha and Helagima, together with a hun- 

And the king added a splendid 
relic house to the dagoba in ndalagi 

30. And he roofed in the inner chamber in the 
Brazen Palace (at Anurddhapura). The celebrated 
Bodhi Tissa built Bodhi Tissa monastery, $1. And 
all the provincial governors throughout the island 
built monasteries and parivenas not a few, no- 
eording to their ability, 32 Inthe tima of this 
chief of men everywhere in the island virtue alone 

3. Itseems bad to me (thought the king), 
according to the most important sign of goodness, 
to have passed eo much time here. 34 So after a 
time he went to Pulastipura, and there lived, ac- 
quiring merit, 35. ‘Then when be was afflicted 


16. But 


—_—--= 
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iyi a dvabariiiaeaes Abeinge sha the time of his. 
death was come, he addressed the people, 36. 
And exhorted them to virtue; and so died. But the 
people were overcome by sorrow at his death, a7. 
being left out, they took of the dust of his fancral 
pile and used it as medicine, 48, So in the 16th 


are those in modern use, with a very few excep- 
tions. 
zie ass nesignesl bo:the Kings nogansions: is the 


mache ay eRe OY 1953 
(4.0. 1410), five years earlier, The authority of 
the stone, however, cannot be disputed, and it is 
















the Tamil, carried on the government. | corroborated in a remarkable manner by the well- 
Sitthalese Rock Ingcription. | author of which was the most learned monk of the 


A paper on An ancient Rock Fire tee 





Inst general meeting of tho Ceylon A siatia Seolany, 
This inscription, it appears, is on a rock on the site 
ofan ancient Buddhist Temple near Kotta, where, 
from ap. 1410 to ap. 1542, Sifthalese kings held 
court. The following isan abstract :— 

No part of the ancient buildings of the temple 
now remains, having been, it is said, levelled to 
the ground by the Portuguese, who destroyed this 
and other buildings in and near Eotta. | 

My copy of the inscription was taken from one 
in the possession of a Buddhist priest who now 
occupies the modern Pansala, built on the sup- 
posed site of the ancient temple, and I was inform. 
ed by him that his teacher's teacher obtained it 
some seventy or eighty years ago from a tranacript 
preserved in the archives of the late king of | 
Kandy. There can be no question, however, sa to 
ite genuineness. I have compared it with euch 
parts of the stone as still remain, and have found 
that it exactly corresponds with the atone. The 
atyle and matter, too, of the inscription, furnish 
indisputable evidence of its genuineness and au- 
thenticity. 

The inseription records the orection and endow- 
ment of a Boddhist temple in momory of his 
deceased mother, Sunetra Mahi Devi, by King 
Sri Pardkrama BAbu'’ VI. who reigned at Kotte 
(aecording to Turnonr) from a.p. 1410 to 1462. Te 
also contains a variety of provisions fur the due 
maintenance of the temple, for the expenditure of 
its Income, and regulations for the observance of 
the clerical and lay members of the establishment. 

The style of the inscription is similar to that of 
other writings of the I4th or lith centurics ; and 
Mr. Alwis has published, in his Introduction to 
the Sida? Sangard, the introductory paragraph of 
the inscription, a3 a epecimen of the prose of that 
age. The construction of the sentences, however, 
ia very peculiar. The whole of the inscription, 
which is o very long one, is conglomerated as it 
were into one sentence by means of conjunctive 
particles and participles, aay apparently only 
one finite verb expressed. The words in general 





considerable light on the chatter anima and 
social condition of the island at the period in 
| question. It shows that the forms of Sifthalese 
letters now in use have not undergone any material 
change during, at least, the last five or six hun- 
dred years, with the exception of a few. 

Tt is believed by many that the worship of Hin- 
du gods, and the practice of Hindn rites and 
ceremonies, were introduced into Ceylon by the 
Inst Tamil kings, who obtained the throne of 
Kandy, after the extinction of the Sifthaless 
family, about the year 4.n. 1798, but it would 
appear from the inscription that the innovation is 
of much earlier date, the king, who, it is well 
known, was an eminent patron of Buddhism, 
having built four Devalas in connection with the 
Vihira, 

The following translation, given by Mr. De 
Zoyss, from a native work, is curiously ilnstra- 
tive of the progress of the Portuguese in Ceylon : — 

“Then certain people who traded at the sea- 
port of Colombo, having long remained in the 
character of traders, gradually rose into (political) 
power. These, Parangi, professora of a false 
| religion, a wicked, fierce, and merciless race, built 
forts in every direction, prepared for war, and 
oppressed the Sifthalese, both as regards their 
temporal and spiritual intereste, going from one 
province to another, destroying cultivated fields 
and gurdens, setting fire to howses and villages, 
corrupting the purity of noble families, and 
destroying even Dagobas, image-houses, Bo-trees, 
the image of Buddha, &c., &e."—(Ceylon Times, 
June Lith, 1873. 








Journal Asiatique, Avril 1873, 
At meeting of the Society held 14th Feb., M. 
Ganneau observed,—with reference to an article 
published in part IIL-IV. of the Journal of the 


German Oriental Society for 1873, and containing 
® number of unedited Himyaritic texte accom- 
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of these the subject of a communication to the 
Academy of Inscriptions (Aug. 1872), M. Ganneau 
observed that this monument properly belongs to 
a funerary series characterized by the identity of 
their epigraphic formulas and the analogy of their 
monuments preserved in the Bombay Museum, 
M. Gannean concluded by saying it would be 
useful that the Society should take means to obtain 
facsimiles, * estampages,’ or casts, of the originals 

rad at Bombay, the copies given in tho 
Journal of the Bombay Seciety rendering this de- 
sirable. 








TRANSLATIONS BY ME. GOGERLY. 
Mme. A. Grimblot communicates to the Journal 


Thos [ heard : when Boddhs was once residing 
at Jetavana, the vibira of Anithapindika, in the 
vicinity of the city of Sdvatthi, a certain deva pos- 
seased of pleasing appearance, approached Buddha, 
after the expiration of the first ten hours of the 
night (in the middle of the night), illuminating 
the whole Jetavana with his splendour, and, having 
worshipped him, stood on one side of him (ato 


Desverten (Siaeene) a epoka. to. ies: tn. tele 


1. Wins io 8h paca a actus lee 
ity)? Lord Buddha of the family of Gotama, we 
have come to you for the purpose of proposing the 
question: what is the cause that leads to the de- 
cline of prosperity ? 

2, The person who advances in prosperity may 
be easily known, and sois the person who declines. 
He who delights (in the performance of the) ten 
meritorious acts will attain to prosperity, while 
he that entertains an aversion thereto will decline 
in prosperity 
ee We know that this is the first cause which 

men to decline in prosperity. O Bhagavil! 
aah declare the second cause which leads to that 
resu 

4. If any individual takes delight in wicked 
mon and hag an aversion towards the righteous, 
and delights in the doings of wicked men, that 
will be = cause to bring about his decline in 
ok cae 

e know this is the second canse 
which lends to the decline of prosperity. O Bha- 
gavi! please declare the third canse. What is it 
that leads to the decline of prosperity P 


6. [fany individual should be habitually sleepy 
(whether sitting, walking, or standing, etc.), be 


addicted to company, be of malicious temper, or 


would not exert himself, that would operate aa o 
cause towards the decline of his prosperity. 

7. We know that this is the third cause which 
leads to the decline of prosperity. Please declare 
the fourth, O Bhagavd! What is it that leada to 
that result ? 
the decline of his prosperity. 

9. We know that this is the fourth cause which 
leads to the decline of prosperity, O Bhagavi ! 
please declare the fifth: what io it thet brings 
about that result. ? 

10. If any individual utter a falsehood and 
Shere Lenpons Satin Seah: Se enw aes 

other description of mendicanta, that will operate 
as a cause towards a decline of his prosperity. 

11. We know that this is the ifth canse which 
leads men to decline in prosperity. O Bhagavi! 
please declare the sixth : what is it that brings 
about that result P 

12. If any individonl possessed of gold in 
abundance, plenty of kahapanas, and various 
kinds of viands,, should himself alone enjoy his 
wealth, that would be a canse to the decline of his 
prosperity. 

13. We know that this is the sixth cause whieh 
will lead men to decline in prosperity. O Bha- 





| gavd! please declare the seventh: what is it that 


leads to that result ? 

14, Ifany individual disrespect his relations, 
actuated by too high an opinion of himself, founded 
on his superiority in birth, wealth, or family, it 
will operate as a cause towards a decline of his 
prosperity. 

1h. We know that this is the seventh cause 
which leads men to decline in prosperity. O Bha- 
gavil! please declare the eighth: what is it that 
tends to a a decline of prosperity ? 

16, Ifany individual becomes a deboucheo, a 
drunkard, or gambler, and thereby entirely 
squanders away his earnings, that will be a cause 
to the decline of his prosperity. 

17. Weknow that this is the eighth cause which 
leads to the decline of men's pr ty. O Bha- 
guvé! please declare the ninth: what is it that 
brings about the decline of prosperity ? 

18, Ifo man, not plessed with his wife, be con- 
stantly seen in the company of prostitutes and 
among the wives of othera, that is a canse which 


| would lead to the decline of his prosperity. 
* Tome XX. pp. 296-931. + Dasa-pafifiackiriya, Vide : 7 : 
Clough, Dict, vol, II,p. 982, for the different signidcations of this word. 
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19. We know that this ts tho ninth cause 
which leads to the decline of prosperity of men. O 


Bhagav&! please declare the tenth: what is it 


that leads to that result F 

20, If any old man take a young woman, with 
breasts like unto timba-frnits, for his wife, and 
break rest from motives of jealousy, that will 
operate a4 a caise towards the decline of his 


prosperity. 

21. We know that this is the tenth cause which 
leads men to decline in prosperity. O Bhagava ! 
please declare the eleventh: what is it that brings 
about that result F 

@ Should any individual emtrust the manage- 
ment of his affairs to a gluttonons and prodigul 
woman or man, or place him or her at the head of 
his household, that would be a canse to bring 
about the decline of hia prosperity. 


23. Weknow that this is the eloventh canse — 


which leada: men to decline in prosperity. O Bha- 
gavi! please declare the twelfth: what is it that 
leads to the said decline ? 

24. Ifany individual is born of royal race, but is 

: wealth, and, full of ambition, aspire to 
eco erbig hy atehill ts a cause which will lead 
to a decline of his prosperity. 

95. Therefore the wise man who has seen well 
the causes which in this world lend to the decline 
of men's prosperity will lead such a life here os 
will entitle him to a birth in heaven. 

METTA-SUTTA, OF PISCOUKSE ON GENTLENESS. 

Thos I heard: Buddha resided in the garden 
of Andthapimdika in Jetavana, near Sivatthi. He 
then conroked his priests and said to them: 
There are ¢leven advantages, Priests, result- 
ing from cultivating, meditating on, becoming 
accustomed to, led by, established in, following 
after, and acting according to a spirit of mildness 
that he who scta thus sleeps sound, awakes re- 
freahed, has no evil dreams, is beloved of men, ia 
beloved of demons, is preserved by the gods, nei- 
ther fire, poison, nor sword can injure him, he has 
constant tranquillity, is of a pleasant aspect, will 





ages which reault from cultivating, meditating on, 

being accustomed to, led by, establiahed in, follow- 

ing after, and acting according to a spirit of mild- 

Wine Bie oe kn 

were much edified. 

METTANISAMSA-SUTTA, OR ADVANTAGES OF GENTLENESS. 
1. He who never violstea friendly feelings, ® 





| whenever he journeys from his own residence 


shall obtain abundance of food, and become the 
means of supporting many others. 
2. He who never violates triendly feelings, whe- 


ther he visits town, country, or province, he shall 


be everywhere treated with reapect. 

3. He who never violates friendly feelings shall 
be unaseailed by robbers, shall receive no disho- 
nour frow princes, and shall escape from every 
enemv. 

4. He who never violntes friendly feelings shall 
return in tranquillity to his home, rejoice in the 
assemblies of the people, and be a chief among his 


‘6. He who never violates friendly feelings, 
exercising hospitality to others, shall be hospitably 
treated, honouring others he shall be honoured 
himself, nnd his praises and good name shall be 
spread abroad. 

6. He who never violates friendly feelings, 
receive offerings, saluting others he shall receive 
salutations, and shall attain to honour and re- 
nown. 

7. He who never violates friendly feclings shall 
shine as the fire, be resplendent ns the gods, and 
never be deserted by 

8. He who never violates fiendly feelings shall 
have fruitful cattle, abundant crops, and his chil- 
dren shall have prosperity. 

9. The man who never violates friendly fectings, 
should he fall from a precipice, from i mountain, 
or from a tree, when he falls he shall be sustained 
(s0 a8 to receive no injury). 

10. The man who never violates friendly feel- 
ings shall never be overthrown by enemies, even 


| a8 the nigrodha-tree, firmly fixed by its spreading 


roots, stands unmoved by the winds. 
KARANIYA-METTA-SUTTA.—THE DISOOURSE NAMED 
KARANIYA-METTA. 

I declare the Protection (or Paritta) by the 
power of which the demons shall display not 
dreadful sights; by which he who is diligently 
occupied by day or night may sleep securely, and 
sleeping see nothing evil. 

I. These things must be attended to by the man 


Wise in securing advantagea who desires to aecer- 


tain the path to Nibbdna. Let him be akilful, up- 
sie 
2. Let him be cheerful, contented, unenoum- 
iy Guumatecur sAdeat saat ae oe 





: Sxou caning mosh rom toe tit 
| itz. 





Le Who maintains under all circumstances fealings of universal Kindness and gentleness. 
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5, Let him not engage in any law-pursuit for 
which he might be censured by the wise! May 


every being experience happiness, peace, and men- | 


tal enjoyment ! 

45. Whatever sentient being may exist, er- 
ratic or stationary, or of whatever kind, long, or 
tall, or middle-sized, or short, or stout, seen or un- 
seen, near or remote, born or otherwise existing. 
may every being be happy : 

6. In whatever place they may be, let no one 
deceive or dishonour another! Let there be no de- 
sire, from wrath or malice, to injure each other ! 

7. Asa mother protects with her life the child 
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of hier bosom, so Jet immeasurable benevolence 
9, Let these dispositions be established in all 





who are awake, whether standing, walking, sittin 2, 








residence. 

10. Ifthe virtuous man who haa not attained — 
for senstial objects, certainly he shall not again 
be e lier in the womb." 


NOTES ON THE BHONDAS OF JAYPUR. 
BY J. A. MAY, TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 


The most remarkable hill on the outfall of the | 
Jaypur plateau to the south-west (Lat. 18°15 | 


to 18° 30, and E. Long. 82° 1f to 82° 3) is Che- 
rubiding hill-station. This hill is about a square 
mile in extent, having two principal undulations, 
on which the survey stations are, and between 
them is a curious-looking depression, suggesting 
the idea of an extinct crater, about 150 yards in 
length, being nearly in form of a square, with 


banks fifteen feet or thereabouts in height, in _ 


which, during the rains, water is retained to a 
depth of from four to five feet. There are two 
outlets to this little basin opposite to each other, 
forming rather considerable streams, which meet 
about four miles distant in the valley below. 

A legend is current among the natives as to the 
origin of this hollow, and is as follows :—At a 
time, as is generally the case with such stories, 
beyond the memory of man, one of their gods, 


and jointly cultivated it; and as it was uaual for 


them to labour apart in # state of nudity, Bhima, to 
prevent unseemly rencounters, had recourse to a 
string of bella which he wore round his waist, and 
served to make known his approach to his sister, 
who immediately covered herself in order to re- 
ceive him. Bnton one occasion she accidentally 
appeared before him naked, s circumstance which 
eo shocked their modesty that they fled precipi- 
tately from each other in opposite directions; thus 
the basin is said to have been formed by rice cul- 
tivation, and the two outlets are the respective 
paths taken by this highly modest couple. The 
presence of ‘paddy,’ unaccountable to the yil- 
legend. I was encamped on Cherubiding for 


day in the month of March, and foand it delight. 





fully cou and pleasant. A littl way down the 
hill, in one of the streams abore alluded to, ia = 
spring of good water, which I believe is perennial, 
as is the case with all streams on the highlands. 


parallel to the ranges of hilla on either side in a 
Sindgar, Bojugura, and Amliwara during the dry 
season, but further down it is very deep, and allign- 
tora are said to be plentiful. In these parts the 
only means for crossing the river are amall canoes 
scooped out of solid logs of sil (Shorea robusta). 
about 15 to 3) feet long and 2 deep; these are at 
best unsafe, but by lashing two together, a boat, 
load, is constructed, but the scarcity of canoes 
makes it matter of the utmost difficulty to cross 
& CAMp. iis Temarkable that this river seems 
to separate the Telugu from the Uri ) speaking 
people, the former occupying the sciaahed on. its 
on ita right bank the magnetic needio was deflect- 
ed toa great extent and unequally by the iron- 
stone so plentifal in the little hills about, and 
surveying, as I could not depend on a station 
unless made by reference to three or four points. 


| On the opposite bank, however, the needle seldom 


OF Dever varied. 

The general aspect of the country is hilly, 
rugged, and forest-clad, and, excepting on the 
highlands, cultivation ofany kind ia rarely to be 
seen. The villages in the valley are very few, 
eattered and small, seldom consisting of more 
peci ans of humanity, who are for the most part 


ee el 





aon is he sball sot. be born again, but upon death migrate to the highest of the Hrahms works, and after 
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afflicted with loathsome scrofulous sores, which 
Sines 


and over rocky ghilts quite impracticable to beasts 
of burden. 


Tho several tribes inhabiting this portion of 


of people who speak the Telugu language exclu. | 


sively. Of these, the Bhondas are the most re- 
: to be found in Jaypur and the adjacent 

The marriage ceremony, costume of the women, 
peculiar to themselves. These people, who are to 


apart from all other tribes, with whom they do 
of sport, of which they seem to be very jealous with 
regard to Europeans; they dress like the other 
Uriys tribes, and adorn their necks with beads, 
but to a moderate degree. 

The women, however, are extremely ugly, both 


in featurea and form, which is rendered more re- | 


pugnant by their short hair, and tho scantiness of 
their attire, which consists of just a piece of cloth 
either made of the kerong bark and manufactured 
by themselves, or purchased from the weavers of 
the country, about a foot square, and only anuffi- 
cient to cover a part of one hip; it is attached to 
their waists by a string on which it rons, and can 
be shifted round to any side, <A most ludicrous 
sight has often been presented to me by a stampede 
among & number of thesa women, when I have 
happened to enter a village unexpectedly where 
in their villages, intent upon their occupations, 
On fy upproach, each one and all hurried to their 
respective dwellings, and, aa they ran in all 
directions, endeavoured to shift this mag round to 
the part most likely to ba exposed to me. They 


are necessarily very shy, and are seldom to be | 


met with out of the village, except at midday 
when engaged assisting the men in the prepara- 
tion of ground for cultivation, and when there 
ig the least possible chance of meeting with 


seem to be at all particular. 
This peculiar mode of dress originated in tha 
following legend, implicitly believed by the Bhon- 
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pened to travel throagh thia part of the country, 
aad when she halted on one occasion, while super- 


intending the preparation of her midday repast, 


found herself surrounded by a large number of 
naked women; she blushed to behold such in- 
piece of tussur cloth, which was eagerly accepted. 
but when divided was found to supply each one with 
only just enough to cover one hip. The goddess, 
much, death being the penalty of their disobe- 
dience.” My informant gave me to understand that 


Years ago insisted on a young woman being pro- 


perly clothed, the result was she survived the 


change only three days ! This story, which is 


curio0us Manner. A nomber of youths, candidates 
for matrimony, start off to a village where they 
hope to find a corresponding nomber of young 
women, and make known their wishes to the elders, 
who receive them with all doe ceremony. The 
juice of the Salop (sago palm) in a fermented state 
is of coarse in great requisition, as nothing can be 
favourite beverage. They then proceed to excavate 
an underground chamber (if one is not already 
prepared), having an aperture at the top admit- 
ting of the entrance of one at a tims ; into this the 


| young gentlemen, with o correspouding number 


of young girls, are introduced, when they grops 
ascend out of it, each holding the young lady of 
hia choice by the forefinger of one of her hands. 
Bracelets are now put on her arma by the elders 
(this has the same signifiestion as the wedding 
ring among European nations), and two of the 
young men stand as sponsors for esch bridegroom. 
The couples are then led to their respective pa- 
rents, who approve and give their consent, After 
another application of Salop and sundry greet- 
bride home, where she lives with him for o Week, 
and then, returning to her parents, is not allowed 
to see her husband for s period of one year, at the 
expiration of which she is finally made over to 


him, 


seighbours, consist in offerings to some namelegs 
deity, or to the memory of deceased relations. At 
each of the principal villages the Bhondas congre. 
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gate once a year, In some spot conyeniently situat. 
ed for their orgies, when a chicken, a few eggs, and 


& pig or goat are offered, after which they retire — 


to their houses, and next day assemble again, when 
the Salop juice is freely imbibed, till its intoxicat- 
ing effects have thoroughly roused their pugna- 
city; the proceas of cudgelling one another with 


for each other's feelings; this, with the attendant 
drum and shrieks, would give one the impression 
of-a host of maniacs suddenly set at liberty. This 
amusement is continued till bruises, contusions, 
and bleeding heads and backs hare reduced them 
to a comparatively sober state, and, I imagine, old 
scores paid off, when they return to their several 
houses. Thus ends the grand festival of the year. 
Their other festivals have nothing remarkable, 
Country produce is poor and limited to Sua (a 
emall grain resembling sago) and Khandol (a large 
species of arrar dil), which are cultivated on the 
slopes of hills ; rice is also grown in the beds of 
emall streams which are terraced and * banded" for 
the purpose, but to a very small extent, Sua being 





the staple. ‘This grain is prepared for food by 
either boiling to the consist 3 


ncy of grael, or hard, 
like rice. 


The natural products are iron ore, gallnuts, and 
étick-lac. This Inst is to be found oniy on the 
Kasum tree (the hardest of all jungle woods), on 





, | _ the twigs of which the little lao-insects build their 
the branches of the Salop now begins, which they | 
apply indiscriminately without the smallest regard | 


gum-like nests which constitute the lac, These 
are collected by the villagers in small quantities, 


| and sold or bartered for at the different hate or 


fairs about the country. , 
The only timber trees I con!d recognise were the 


_ sill, a few wretched specimens of teak on the banks 


of the Boro Kolab, and Kendu, a species of ebony. 

Game is plentiful, as must Se the case in o 
country so thinly populated. he bison (gaor), 
aambar, pig, axis or spotted deer, the ravine deer, 
bears, and occasionally the wild buffalo, and tigers, 
they are so little acquainted. Peafowl and other 


| wild fowls are abundant. The otter also is to be 


found, but only on the banks of the larger streams. 
—Report of the Topographical Survey of India, 
1871-72. | 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR WEBER. 
Professor Weber does not, so far aa I can see, 
refute my argument for inferring from the passage 
about Pushpamitra I have brought forward that 
Patafijali was a contemporary of that monarch, 
nor does he assign his own reasona for differing 


from me. In the passage containing the words — 


the Pushpamitram ydjaydwoh Patafijali does not 
merely speak of Poshpamitra’s sacrifices os one 
living after him might do, but be speaks of 
them in a definite manner, If those words illustrate 
the rule that the present tense (Ia?) denotes ac- 
tions that hare begun but not ended, and if, again, 
Pushpamitra was a historical personage, and not 
a mere Caius, it certainly does, in my opinion, 
follow that the action of sacrificing had not ended 
when the passage was written. If we were in 
these days required to give an instance of such a 
rule, an instance containing the name of a histo- 
rical personage, should we give such a one ag 
“Johnson edits the Rambler,” or “Gibbon is 
writing the History of the Decline and Fall"? 
Would not, on the contrary, our instances be such 
as“ Drs. Boehtlingk and Roth are compiling a 
Dictionary of Sanskrit?’ I think we should use 
such as this latter, for in the former the actions 
of editing and writing have long been over, and 
consequently they would be of no use to illustrate 
not be over. I perfectly agree with what Pro. 
fessor Weber says in the quotation he gives from 





his eseay, and I myself always thought Dr. Gold- 
atiicker’s inference from the instance about 
Kasmir was extremely weak. But I contend that 
my instance is not one containing merely the 
"first person,” but it is one in the present tense, 
and given purposely to illustrate the use of that 
tense ina certain sense, and that sense therefore 
the present tense in the instance given must have. 
The passage is exactly similar to Arunad yaranah 


| #dketam, the historical value of which ia admitted 


by Professor Weber, The translation Professor 
Weber gives of the passage under disenssion does 
not seem to remove the obscurity in which heaays 
mine was shrouded. 

With regard to the second point, I must com- 
plain of Professor Weber's not believing what I 
say with regard to myself, The exigencies of the 
controversy do not, I think, require this. T again 
distinctly state that the reason why I was silent 
aa regards Dr, Goldstiicker’s second instance was 
that I did not agree with him in his interpreta- 
tion of it, and my object in the article was nob to 
criticize him, but to throw additional light on the 
date of Patafljali. I considered his rendering very 
questionable when I first read the book, about ten 
the Native Opinion reviewing his theory of Pini- 
ni's technical terms. My principal reason was the 
impropriety of speaking of a sect or school as be- 
sieged. And I had,and have, a feeling that the 





Avovst, 1873.) 
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to Sanskrit authors could not have originated so 
early. Dr. Kern's book I saw and glanced over 
the preface of, several years ago; but I did not re- 
member his explanation of the word Medliyamika 
when I wrote my article in the Indian Anfijuary, 
vol I, p. 209, though I always thought the word 
Meant some such thing. But soon after the article 


appeared, and before Professor Weber's criticism — 


on it was received, I read Dr. Kern's preface 
again, eo that it was not Professor Weber that 
first directed my attention to it. 

Now tocome to Professor Weber’sremarks on my 
article at vol. IT. p.69. The Profeawor still adheres 
to his interpretation of the pasaage Mathurdydh 
Pdtaliputram piircam, And his reason is Pataii- 
jali’s use of the word cyavahia in that connection, 
which hethinks means ‘distance.’ Now the word 
vyarahita, so faras [ know, never means ‘distance,’ 

bot ‘ covered,’ ‘concealed,’ or‘ separated’ by some- 


thing infervenivg ; a5, for instance, England is rya- | 


eahita from us, by several countries and seas in- 
tervening: or in the word Ramena, 2 is eyarahila 
from ® by d,m, ande. Tha context of the passage 
in Pataiijali is shortly this:—In the sfltra ackah 
ference to what standard is the word ptirra or 
‘preceding’ to be understood? For a time he 
takes the nimiffa, or condition of « grammatical 
change, to be the standard, and says that the prin- 
cipal example of this sitra, vis. pafeyd or mrideyd 
is also explained or shown to fit with the role on 
this supposition. How does it fit? The state of 
the case in pafoyd is this -—first we have pa/u, 
then # the feminine termination changed to y, and 
after that, d, the termination of the instrumental 
ginguinr. ‘This last is the nimitfa of the change 
of the previous # to y. 
by applying the sQtra ie—to regard y aso vowel 
and change the u of pafw to v. 
jector, the rule in the sitra does not apply here on 
the supposition you have made, for the « of pafw ia 
not piirea from d, which is the nimifia, aa it is 
eeparated from it by y substituted for f. Thon, 
eays the original speaker, the word piirva is nsed 
not only to signify a thing that immediately pre- 
cedes another, but also to signify one that precedes 
but is separated from it by something intervening, 
as in soch expressions as this: “ Pitaliputra is 
piirram from Mathuré,” in which pérram is need 
though several places intervene between the two 
towns. Now, it ia plain that this is given os o 
phrase in ee and current among the people to 
serve as an authority, for taking piirva in a certain 
sense, and therefore, if Professor Weber's inference 
is correct, all people using the expression, i. «. the 
Sanskrit-spesking 





Then what is to be done | 
But says the ob- | 





population of India, must have | 
© Ballantine, pp. 47, 40 


lived to | the east of . Ta Gal precec 
bisdinhay thaveborste* PEbalinatoe ie to the east of 


Mathura." And even if we take Professor Weber's 


explanation, “ Pitaliputra is before Mathura,” it 
does not follow that the speaker, supposing he was 
Patatijali—which however is not the case—was to 
the east of Pitaliputra, any more than it does 
when I say “the horse is befora the cart™ that I 
am to thet aide of the cart, and nob this, or to this, 
and not fiat, Theo word pirra no doubt means 
primarily * before.” but when applied to show the re- 
lations between places the anteriorness of one from 
another is to be taken with reference to the usual 
standard in such comparisons, namely—the rising 
sun. Henoe the word comes to signify the ‘ east," 
and as ased in connection with places it has alwaya 
thissense. I bave no doubt therefore that my in- 
terpretation ofthe passage is correct, and that it 
does not in any way militate against the con- 
clusion I have drawn from another as to the 
native place of Pataiijali. I do not see why a 
district very near Oudh may not be said to be 
wituated prdchim deée, Benares was not the 
point from which the bearings of different places 
in Indias were taken. Prigdeja, Udagdeds, &c. 
were settled terms; and one living in Prigdeia 
cogld call himself a Prichya. Amara defines 
Prigdeds as that lying to the south and east of 
the Sardvatt, 

Professor Weber gives no reason for thinking 
that yathd lowkika-vaidikeshe is not a wdrtika, 
But this passage is explained by Patailjali and 
made the subject of a dissertation just as other 
vdrtikes are, The whole argument given by tho 
author of the Mahdbhdshya, a portion of which 
was reproduced by me in my article, is contained 
in these three aphoriams, the last of which is the 
one under discussion:—l, Siddhe fabddrtha- 
sambandhe ; 3, lokatortha-prayukte éabdaprayoge 
fistrena dharma-niyamah ; 3, yathd laukika vai- 
dikeshn, These are all explained and, as texts, 
descanted upon by our author; he mentions 
Acharya ® incidentally as the author in connection 
with the first of these, which Achirya must be 
Katyiiyana here, since these are not efifras, and 
Nagojibhatta + expressly calla the first two wdr- 
tikas, The third also must then be a edrtiha, 
since it is of a piece in every respect with the 
other two, and completes the argament, which 
Without it would be incomplete. The aphorism 


cannot be the composition of Pataiijali, for he 


makes it the subject of hia criticiam, and says that 
the words contained in it are Dakhani words. T 
cannot understand the connection between this 
passage and the one quoted by Professor Weber 
about the use of sarast in the South. What has 


+ Ibid. p. 53. 
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that passage to do with the circumstance of this | 
being a rdriika? If Professor Weber means to 
lingual usages prevailing in the South, I do not 
deny that he was, and it ia just the lingual nsages 
in that part of the country that are noticed even 
bere. Bat this does not destroy. the character of 
the passage as acdriika., It must bea edritke for 
theabore reasons: henca my inference that KR- | 
yayana wasn Southerner. The Professor is in- 
elined to acconut for allusions to Souther usago 
contained in the MahdbAdalya from the fact that 
it waa preserved in books in the South,i, ¢. pro- 
bably, he thinks them interpolations. Are wo 
similarly to think that the Muahdbhdshya was 
preserved in books and unfairly treated by the 
people of Sarish¢ra, by the Kambojas, and by the 
Prichyas and Madhyamas, because it contains 
allusions to their nsage also? (see p, 62 ed. Bal- 
Tantine.) 

Inferiority in rank ‘hore ia in Patafijali in com 
parison with Kiltyiiyana. It doos not matter if | 
Pataiijali's views are adopted by Kniyata ond 
others. They are so adopted becanse he was the 
last of the thres Munis, When the three Manis 
differ, the ralefor one's guidance is yafhotfaram 
muntnim prdmdxyam,—the later the Muni, the 
greater the authority. But still Panint is always 
regarded as first in rank, Kityfiyana second, and 
Patailjali third. 

T need not sar anything on the few remaining 
points. Professor Weber has made one or two 
admissions, and os to the rest I leave it tomy 
readera to judge of the merits of the controversy. 
I raserve éne point for discussion on some future 
occasion, espocially as Professor Weber has not 
given prominence to it now. I do not believe 
that the Vdkyopadfya and the Hidjatarangini 
afford evidence of tha Mahdbituhya having been 





tampered with by Chandriichfrya andothers. They . 


appear to moto say that these persons promoted 
the study of grammar, brought the Mahdbitahyn 
into use, and wrote several works themselves. 

In conclusion, I give Professor Weber: my sin- 
eere thanks for the many good and encouraging 
words he haa said about me. I am gratified to 
find that my criticisms hare not ofended lim. 
Controversies on philological or literary points 
ought not toembitter the feelings of the dispotanta 
against each other, but unfortunately they very 
often do so. I anrtherefore particularly glad that 


our controversy ig an exception to the general 


FE. G. Baaspagr sn. 





CHANT’ S MENTION OF Spi HARSHA 
With reference to Mr. F. & Growee'a note cp | 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 





Sri Harsha at p. 213 of the Indian Antiquary, ¥ 
would observe that the MSS. readmarawr dé va, 
not narceripa, in the passage in question, and it 
would be interesting to know by what process 
eminent in arte of poetry”; further, the MSS. have 





“wreath of victory” is purcly inary: 

The line rendered “who composed the chronicle 
ofking Bhoja” stands in the MSS. “jinai seta 
bandhyau tibhojan prabandham, " which is, I admit, 
not very easy to translate. There is a reading 
bhajam which is far better; the anuawira is here 
place, thas— 


Jinifi set ri bim dhy&u {ti bh6 jaray pri bin dhim. 


lable ff is thus left unsceounted for, aa well as eta. 


a 


My rendering proceeded upon the sup 
that ti stood for fri, and bhajan can only mear 


‘enjoyment.’ The line in this aspect appears to 
allude to Kulidiisa’s wide-spread popularity os a 
writer of plays and poems, which are figuratively 
compared, by a familiar image in Indian literature, 
to the Se#ubandha, or bridge between Indis 
and Ceylon. Sefu is farther used to signify any 
work which, from its merits and established autho- 
rity, acta as a dyke or protection to laws, instita- 
tions, or literature, against heresies of belief or 








Soshnig, Vishnu, 
idisa, Dandamili, ond Jayadera; but these 


are not placed in chronological order, aa My 
‘“rowse supposes. For the great bard Kalida 
i pes great bard Knlidiaa, 


flourished some contaries before Sri Harsh ay 


Harsha was one of the five Brihmans who were 
clearly pointed out in the historical work on Ren- 









honour of his patron the king of Gaur, and he 
himself confesses, in the concluding lines of his 


the latter king in his epic, was alsoa contemporary 
of Sri Harsha. This would place Sri Harslia in the 


Berhampur, Hengal, 14th July 1873. 
PERSIAN STANZAS ON ATTRACTION AND 
REPULSION. 
Selected aud Trandated by E. Rekatsck, Eeg., M.C.E. 


IV.—From the Meanawry of Jelidl-al-dyn Riimy.— 
Bird DuyTur. 
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The dust to body's dust exclaims :—“ Return ! 

Tho soul abandon; join us like m rose ; 


Thou'rt of our nature and our kind, 
Prefer to leave that body, flee to us !"’ 


| The dust replies :—" My feet are shackled so, 


Although like thee I, separated, groan.” 
The moisture of the body waters seek :— 

" Humidity, come back from wand'ring far !” 
The sphere of fire invites the body's heat :— 
“Thou art of fire! Thine origin approach !” 
Maladies seventy-two do bodies feel 

From the attraction of the elemeuts, 
Diseases try to tear the body up, 

That the elements four may separte. 

Four they are, these birds with captive feet, 
Bat death, disense, and dissolution fell 
Untie the ligatures of the nimble feet; 

And liberate each elemental bird. 


| Attraction of these roots and branches great 
Subjects our body every moment to disease, 


That these connections may be severed all, 
And every bird to its original fly! 
But the wisdom of the Lord forbids this haste, 


And keeps them join'd in health till doom arrives. 





EARLY ROMAN INTERCOURSE WITH IxpIa. 7 
The proof of early commercial intercourse be- 


| tween the Romans and Singhaless, founded on the 


discovery of coins, is by no means a solitary in- 


| stance. Numerous examples of similar finds in 
| Southern India can be adduced. In the eccond 


rolume of the Asialic Researches, mentionis made of 
the discovery of a number of gold coins at Nellor 


| in 1789, two of which, Hadrian and a Fanstina, 


were in possession of the writer of the notice. In 
1800 a pot full of gold coins, and in 180] another 
of silver denarii, were found in different parte of 


| the Coimbator province. A third instance is 


mentioned by Colonel Mackenzie as occurring in 
the same district in 1806. In 1817 a gilver coin 


} of Augustus was found in excavating an old kist- 
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vaen or pdndu kuli,as they are there called, also | 


in Coimbator. After o heavy fall of rain in the 
monaoon of 1842, a pot containing 522 denarii of 
Augustos and Tiberins, with a few of Caligula and 
Clandias, was laid bare in the same district; and 
in 1840 a hoard was discovered near Sholapur, 
o few specimena only of which were secured, 
Commodus, and Geta. I mygelf possess an aureus 
of Trajan found at Kadapd, and e solidus of Zeno 
at Maduri. 

All these afford testimony of the frequent in- 
tercourse of Roman traders with the Indian 
Ocean, but still more decisive proof is supplied by 
the existence of great numbers of Roman coina 
occurring with Chinese and Arsbinn pieces slong 
the Coromandel coast. The Roman specimens are 


chiefly oboli, mach effaced, but among them I hare | 
found the epigraphs of Valentinian, Theodosius, — 


and Eudocia. These are found after every high 
wind, not in one or two places, but at frequent in- 
coast seems to have been the emporium. The 


Western tradors must eithor have circumnavigated | 


Ceylon, or come through the Paumbam passage, 
probably by tie latter way, but in either case must 
have communicated freely with Ceylon. We 
know from Muhammadan writers that this com- 
mercial intercourse was continued by Arabian 
merchants from the eighth to the fourteenth cen- 
turies, and from these,and the narratives of the 
early Portuguese voyagers hitherto little explored, 
valuable information concerning Ceylon may pro- 
bably be gleaned. W. E. in Notes and Queries, 
Apr. 19, 1873. 





INSCRIPTION OF GONDOPHARES. 

The Ariano-Pali Inscription, noticed by Prof, 
Dowson as having been forwarded to England by 
ShAhbbaz-garhi, and is now in the Lahore Museym. 
Before seeing Prof. Dowson's notice I had already 
deviphered the name of Gondophares (Gudupha- 
rasa), with the year of his reign and the name of 
the month, Peadkh, ete. This inscription is of 
considerable interest, as it ia almost certain that 
Legenda Aures, who is recorded to have put 6b. 
Thomas to death. The tradition is supported by 
the date of the inscription, which I read as Sarwat 
103, the fourth day of the month Veedkh (equivalent 
to a.D. 46), in the 26th year of the king's reign, 
The inscription ends with the words #a-puyas 
mdiu-pitupuyoe, “for his own religious merita, 
and for the religious merit of his Beis par 
mother,” It is therefore only a slmple record of 





shu: Nesahig- swale Ghia tu geal wae by 
some pious Buddhist, The stone has been used, 
perhaps for centuries, for macerating spices, and 
the middle part of the inscription is nearly: 
obliterated. In 18631 discovered the base of an 
Tonic pillar in thy ruins of a temple at Shahdhberi, 


| which I have identified with the ancient Taxila. I 


have now got a second base in much better 
preservation, and two Tonic capitals. These 
formed part of a Buddhist Vihir, which cannot be 
dated Inter than n.c. 80, as I found twelve coins of 


pedestals —A.0. 
With regard to the inscription referred to by 
General Cunningham . .. the inscription, though 


not the stone, waa discovered by Dr. Leitner, who, 
after many useless attempts, finally and after much 
labour succeeded in restoring the whole of the in- 
scription. Dr, Bellew had discovered the stone, on 
which only “ LX" was visible, and had abandoned 
itat Hoti Murdan, in Dr. Johnson's 

Several years afterwards, in 1970, he authorised 


| Dr. Tatinee to hake eter cnpthlog ka aeicks have 


left at Hoti Mardan. Dr. Leitner, after personal 
inspection, got the stone carried down to Lahore 
by bullock-cart, and there got theinscription both 


| lithographed and photographed. . . The discovery 
of the stone therefore belongs to Dr. Bellew, that 


ofthe inscription to Dr. Leitner,— Editor, Triibner’s 
Record, Juna 1873, 


BUDDHIST SCULPTURES. 
Dr. Leitner has taken with him to Europe large 
collections of antiquities, statues, arms, coins, and 
numerous interesting objects of natural history, all 


| collected by himeelf, and referring to the various 


countries between KAbnl and Lhassa. These collec- 
tions he has left at Vienna, where they will bo 
shown in the Exhibition. It is expected that the 
Greco-Buddhistic sculptures brought over by Dr. 
Leitner will attract mach attention, and prove 
that a school of art existed in the East, of which 
the founders probably migrated from Greece: it 
will also throw light on a very obscare portion of 
Indian history, and show the relations that existed 
between the Baktrinn Satraps and a 
Tritbner’s Record, vue, 187% 1873. 


CASTES OF THE BOMRAY PRESIDENCY. 
phenynmeecaten > 154.) 

Bhavaadr:—— dyer caste in Gujardt, of somewhat 
inferior rank. 

Hharthara :—In Gujarit, acaste of middle rank ; 
sellers of parched grain, dc, 

ee (Barat Till), @ not uns. 
a eel] vegetables : habite similar to those of the 
lower claases of Hindu traders. 


Szrremnenr, 1873.) 





ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF RAMGARH HILL, DISTRICT OF SARGUJA. 
BY V. BALL, MLA, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


BY aban! phegcpca teri tof yeti 
me into many remote and seldom-visited 
localities in Western Bengal. Few of these have 
appeared to me more curious and interesting 
than the Ramgarh hill, in the district of 
Sargujé, Chota Nigpur Division. 

Previous notices of some of the antiquities of 
the Ramgarh hill by Col. Ouseley and Col. 
Dalton, C.S.L, will be found in the Jowrnal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.* In the paper 
by Cal. Dalton there are some technical details 
of the archit 

On the 29nd of March 1872 my camp reach- 
ed Khidn, a er ry ct ekepanen: con 
of Lakanpur, in Sarguji, and on the followin 
ne ditiy early’ ctartsd ts dkxplitd the Rampaeh 
hill. Two miles south of Khiidri we passed 
tirough « miserable Gond (locally Gor) ‘hamlet 
became almost obliterated, and we found onr- 
selves on the rise to the Rimgarh hill. Proceed- 
ing onwards for some distance through a tangled 

















and logs, where the jongle hac been eet on 
fire, we at last emerged on a piece of flat 
ground shaded by a few mango and ebony trees, 
and bounded on the south by a wall of rock 
which rises perpendicularly for several hundred 
feet. 
unmance of the vegetation at once attracted 
attention,—ferns, species of Ficus, and other 
moisture-loving planta being abundant. On 
woing a little closer the cause of this becamé 
apparent, as a grotto, to which there is an ascent 
by a few steps, opened out to view. Thers, from 
a fissure in the massive bed of sandstone, os 
constant stream of pure water spouts forth in so 
strange a way that it is no cause for wonder 
that the natives regard the place aa emored. 








which we are told issued from the rock at the 
touch of Moses. 

I found the water refreshing but not cool; 
at the same time the temperature was not 


higher than that of the air, as Col. Dalton | 


found it. This ia easily explainable by the 


probable constanoy of the temperature of the | 


At the foot of this wall an unasnal lux-— 


visits were made, his being in the cold season, 
and mine towards the end of March. 
rests upon a seam of coaly shale 4 feet 5 inches 


| thick, but not of much value for burning. 


Leaving the fountain and grove, which are at 
the north-east corner of the rectangular block of 
sandstone which forms the't main masi of the 
ae eich inene neil: rece and enaily 





we proceeded round by the eastern side to the 
south. The | level of the path, which 


‘runs for nearly thrée-foarthy of the way round 


the base of the rectangular mass, maintains an 
elevation of about 2600 feet above the sea, or of 
600 below the summit of the hill. | 

High up on thesouth-east corner, watertrickles 
down over the vertical face of the cliff fill it is 
canght bya ledge of rock, which doubtless serves 
to redirect its course and cause its appearance 
on the north-east. After passing rather more 
than three-fourths of the way along this path, 
the attention is arrested by a radely cut model 
of a temple or memorial stone which is about 
four feet high. In the lower portion of it there 
is a cavity for the reception of a tablet. But no 
vestige remains of one now, if it ever did exist. 
This object the natives call mal barn. Tt is on 
the right hand of the path. A few steps further, 
on the left, there is a block of sandstone, which, 
if the attention were not specially drawn to it, 
one might pass without remarking anything 
particular about it. It is, however, of some 
interest, being artificially hollowed, with an en- 
trance facing to the west. This block measures 
externally 3 ft. 5 in. by $f. Sin. by 6 ft. The en- 
trance is 1 foot 5 inches by 1 foot 4 inches, and 
the internal length $ feet 10 inches. The bottom 
ia now somewhat filled up, but it is evident that 
there wns room for man to creep inside and 
equat down. The natives call it ‘ Muni gofar'— 
the Muni's den. Close by this are the remains 
of an old wall built of onent stones. 

A short distance beyond, the ascent of the great 
block of sandstone ¢ HIME ces | by the only prac- 
ticable route : as eee ere 








® Vol. XVIL pt. L (1848), pp. 65-68, and vol. XXIV, pt. i. (1848), pp. 23-27. 
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After = stiffish climb for abort ; 00 feet, the 


path passes under an arched entrance, which 
shows some skilful carving, into a small templein 
which there is an image of Mahideva, close to 
which, as it were on the very corner of the hill, 
there is a cleared space surrounded by a wall or 
breastwork, from which a magnificent view of 
the country to the south and south-west can be 
obtained. From this point there is a sheer de- 
scent of not less than 1,000 feet, and a pebble 
thrown over would have to travel that distance 
gle below. A farther ascent of leas than 50 feet 


by a made staircase, and the remains of another | 
old building are reached. Here there are two | 


old images of Durgi and one of Hanuman. 
From this the path runs along a ridge to the sum- 
mit of the hill, 100 feet higher, the elevation of 
which above the sea, according to the Topo- 
graphical Survey, is 3206 feet. While passing 
along the ridge the existence of a cap of from 60 
to 70 feet of trap, resting on the sandstone, first 
becomes apparent. Here was an opportunity of 
testing a theory put forward by the late Captain 
Forsyth in his Central Highlands of India that 
a trap soil will not support Sal (Shorea robusta) 
trees. There were some very fine trees growing 
on this trap, and I have met with not a fow 
simular instances. 

On the highest point of the hill there m o 
very tumble-down old temple, of which however 
the inner wall still remains. Whether a disin- 
clination to interfere with a structure which is 
el SN eam ay Sime aL EE 
want of religious zeal, ia the cause of the dils- 
pidation of this unquestionably ancient building, 
I do not unde: take to say; but, in spite of the 
fact that there is a mela held there every year, 
Iam strongly inclined to believe that none of 
even of the village Baigas who profess to do 
puja there, as to what the hill really contains, 
are perfectly inexplicable. Even the custodian 
of the temple, a fakir, who I was warned would 


hurl big stonea at me if I attempted the ascent, | 


had deserted the place. Still tradition asserts 
that some ‘siheb' was prevented from ascending 
by this fakir, 


Inside the templo on a sandstone stand there 


are images of Lakshman, Balaundri, 


Janki, and Raja Janak. They appearto be 
made of trap, but, owing to the thickness of the 
erost of dirt and ghee upon them, I could not, 
without being guilty of desecration in the eyes 
of my‘ followers, examine them | 

closely to make certam of the material. 
Cok Delton oeecn we. err os 8 eee 
ts punk uk,“ andl ad thers eae sid manatees 
seen I was unable to spend time in searching for 
it. Some distance below the texple there is o 
spring which yields water at all seasons. This 
is no doubt the source of supply of the fountain 
below. It must have been invaluable when the 
bill was used as o place of retreat. Another 
hill near the Main Pit was said to have been 
used for the same purpose. There 1s but one 
steep and difficult ascent to it, which might be 
easily guarded. An old tank still exists on the 
top. It is said that the women and treasure of 
the Sargujd Rajas used to be sent there during 
the incursions of the Marithis, and at other 
Main Pat ond other surrounding plateaux 
and ranges, and the cool breezes which 
played about the top of the hill, we descended 
again to the fountain and then struck eastward 
along a spur. Passing an old gateway de- 
scribed by Col. Dalton, we continued along the 
path for about a mile till we reached the N.W. 
end of a very singular tunnel known as the 
Hathpor. Ié is situated close to the north 
end of the spur, about a mile from the village 
of Udaypur. Although its name implies that it 
is made by hand,* I sought in vain for evidence 





| of ita being artificial. Ican only attribute its 


in the sandstone. There is no trace, however, 
of any slip or dislocation of the strata, auch as 
ia a usual canse of such phenomena. The 
stream having foond its way through an im- 
ages enlarging the passage, and the present re- 
sult is a tunnel 160 paces long, and, aa Col. 
Dalton has described it, 12 high and § broad, 
buat it varies in places in both dimensions. 
When about to enter its gloomy but cool re- 





® Is it not a correpticn of Hathipola —' the Elephant-gate” En. 


CAVE OF RAMGARHA HILL. 
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CAVE AT THE WATHIPOR, RAMGARH HILL. 
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cesses I recalled Col. Dalton's remark that at 
of being the dwelling-place of a family of tigers, 
eo I took the precaution of calling up my rifle- 
bearer to be at hand in case of meed. When 
about halfway through, I saw by the dim 
light some animate object and a pair of glaring 
eyes on one of the ledges of rock in front of me. 
It proved to be a young wood-owl, who clapped 
his bill in furious rage at the introders and then 
made several abortive attempts at flight. 

At the sonth-eastendof the tannel,on the south 
side, a face of rock appears to have been chisel- 





tion of an inscription which was never written. 
Close by there isa small cave to which you ascend 
by afew steps; it has been partially enlarged 
artificially, but there is nothing further remark. 

able about, it, 

Returning through the Hathpor to the 
north-west, the stream is found to take its rise 
in a basin or horse-shoe-shaped valley of very 
singular appearance. On the sonth rises o 
cliff of sandstone, high up on the face of which 
are seen the entrances to two caves. A climb 
up over debris from the mouth of the tonnel 
brings one, after an ascent of more than 100 feet, 
to the foot of a double flight of stairs ent in the 

Ascending the stairs you find yourself on the 
threshold of a rectangular chamber cut in the 
rock. The accompanying plan and elevations 
of this chamber, on a seale of 1 to 100, will render 
the following brief description intelligible ( fy. 
2, 3, 4). 

There appears to have been originally a na- 
tural cave here—at least the outer hollow shows 
overhead no sign of artificial excavation. 

On the slope of the rock on the right of the 





staircase there are two deep grooves or channels, | 


said by the natives to have been portions of the 
charmed circle drawn round SitA or Janki by 
Ramachandra. To me they looked like drains 
for the purpose of carrying off water used in 
the ablutions of those who may have lived in the 
cave, 

On the extreme right of the month of the 
onter cave there are two footprints somewhat 
rudely cut in the stone, 


The entrance to the inner chamber is 12 feet | 


. wide at the mouth, but widens to 17 feet. To 
right and left of this the cave extends with 


‘and illegible. A tra 





ca hapaale. The total length is 44} feet. 


| The breadth at the centre is 19 feet 10 inches, 


and the height varies from somewhat over 6 
feet down to about 5 feet 6 inches, This is: 
curvature of the fee of tho strata of rock 
which forms the roof. The-walls bave theongh- 
dimensions are iol quiteidastant bat the aif 
peRRPL ARE a rere bri igre dean 





led off for some purpose, possibly for the recep- | 


AN routadl: the’ -walt’ hess casa 





ee | bench 


cut out of the solid rock, On three sides this 
bench is double, the inner portion being raised 
two inches above the outer. On the side facing 
the entrance the double bench We feat’ 6 inches 





anit oddest Ueilaedkdhadi andi uinareaces 
small seata of rock have been left. 

On the left side of the entrance there is an 
Pe ece Sa are: Aine See dae iaieiee Saree 
letters im each af which are much 
Pp in given (No. 1). 

The letters are about two inches high, but, 
though clearly engraven, they do not exhibit 
much skill. 1 forwarded a copy of both this and 
the one which follows to Babu Rajendralila 
Mitra, who informs me that these are in the 
language, but not of Agoka, They record some- 





thing about one Devadatta, bt what it is I 


cannot make out. Many of the letters appear 
to be doubtfnl. Copies of both inscriptions were 
formerly forwarded to the Asiatic Society by 
Col. Dalton and Major Depree, but nothing 
was ever published regarding them, and the 
originals appear to have been lost. Col. Ouscley 
in his short account of the caves makes no allu- 
sion whatever to the inscriptions. 

Althongh there are some broken idols resting 
on the bench, which represent, on the authority 


of the Baiga, Mahideva, Pirvati, and Bardevili, 


there is nothing to connect them with the cave. 
There is no attempt whatever at ornamenta- 
tion in this chamber, ond the benches look 


so eminently snilable for sleeping purposes, 


while the recesses might be so readily shut off, 
as Col. Dalton suggests, for females, that I am 
indlined to believe that this cave most ‘have 
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been constructed for, and used as, a dwelling. | 


: The second cave is only rome 30 or 40 yards 
of. The natives appeared to be unaware of 
cular search for a second. On referring to Col. 
Dalton's paper I found that he most distinctly 
mentioned two caves, containing each an in- 
scription : accordingly Ireturned to the Hathpor 
of introducing the two Baigas to the second 
or heard of before. 


Tt is at about the same elevation as the other | 


cave, but to reach it you have to scramble up a 
face of rock by means of some rudely cut steps. 
The interior shows little or no sign of artificial 
excavation, and the sole point of interest is that 
larger character than the other (see No. 2). 








second cave, the old Baiga, who had come spe- 
cially to show the cave which he supy I 
wanted to see when I inquired about a second, 
led us through the tunnel, and out to the south- 
east corner of the spur, where he pointed out, 
high up on « face of sandstone, the entrance to 
a cuve which he called Lakshman's Bangali. 
Tt is much less easily accessible than the others, 
and to get to it over the rocks one has to use 
both hands and feet. It is simply a rectangular 
4 feet 4 inches by 8 feet 5 inches by 3 feat 
5 inches, 

A portion only of the side of the entrance 
remains standing. Isaw no trace of any in- 
scription near it. 

The local tradition regarding these caves is 
for fourteen years previous to the expedition to 
Imiki, and that it was from this place that 
Sita of Jinki was carried away. 

The surrounding jungle is called Iran Ban. 





INSCRIPTIONS AT THE AUDIENCE HALL OF PARAKRAMA BARU. 
PULASTIPURA, CEYLON. 


BY T. W. RHYS DAVIDSE, C.C.8. 


Pulastipara,* the capital of Ceylon from the | 


middle of the 8th century to the beginning of 
the 14th (a.p. 769—1314), was at the height of 
ita prosperity during the long and glorious 
reign of Parikrama Bahu the great, whose con- 
questa extended over the whole of the Dravidian 
portion of South India, and are even said to have 
extended to the coast of the Bay of Bengal. 
The stream of Aryan invasion, having been 
stopped in South India, seems in the 6th century 
8.¢. 40 have flowed over to Ceylon, for, acoord- 
ing to the well-known tradition, Wijaya in 549 
8. ¢. came over from the Sarkars (Sithapura, 





and sometimes, as in Parikrama Bihn's time, 
carrying the war into the enemy's ais 
The census taken in 187] shows that of the 


which ia simply stupa-wipi, the lake where the (rene 


present 2} millions inhabiting Ceylon, about two- 
thirds of a million are pure Sifhalese;—in former 
times the population round the ruined cities must 
have been very greut, but theSimhalese were pro- 
bably even then greatly outnumbered by their 
Tamil foes: slowly bat surely they were driven 
southward ; and the wave of battle constantly 
receding and advancing laid waste the fairest 
provinces of the island, until the whole country, 
from near the Jaffna Peninsula southwards to the 
mountain fastnesses of Kandy, becamo an almost 
uninhabited and pathless jungle. And in this 
jungle for some hundreds of years lay, forgotten 
and unknown, the ruins of what must have been 
the magnificent capital of Parikrama Bahu. 

The ruins, since their re-discovery in 1820, 
have been often . i inare especially by 
Bir E. Tennant in 1847 (Ceylon, vol. II. p. 583 
ef seq.), and have been well phote 
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of a large artificial lake, which most have been 
10 or 12 miles round, and can be reached in 
‘8 days from Kandy,—there being a carriage 
road for the first 59 miles, and a cart road 
for the remaining 20. Just at the end of this 
road, and on the ind of the lake itself once 
were found, which hag been renamed “ the 
Andience Hall.” All that remains now are 48 
on astone platform, round the base of which are 
sculptured a row of lions; there sre also several 
fine stone slabs, « flicht of entrance steps with 


Lion on which the inscription was found. This 


from the Hall, and was set up with great diffi- 
culty; it had probably been thrown out of the 
Hall by the Tamils when they took Pulastipara, 


and may formerly have stood between the in. | 


seribed pillars : search hasbeen made for a second 
one, but as yet unsuccessfully. 
‘The inscriptions have only lately been noticed, 


ruin or its letters ; but they are yery interesting, | 


as affording a reliable glimpse at the state cere 
monial of that place and time, from. which 
conclusions, with a large degree of certainty, 
may be drawn regarding others in more distant 
places and in more ancient times. 


According to the writing on the Lion and | 
eight of the pillars, the high officials stand near 


the king in the following order (see the sketch 
plan) :— 


At pillar 8. Members At pier l. The Secre- | 


of the Chamber of Com- tary (Kiyastha) with the 
7. The Police. 


2. Prime Minister (pr 
dhdna). Es 
6. Members| of the 


council of wise men? Chief (senadhipati), 
Provincial governors, 


4. The chiefs (adhipa), 
3 adhipa) 
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3. The Commander-in- | 
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would thus have the lower officials behind him, 
seated at his right hand ; whereas in the posi- 


tion marked 6, the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce would have had the post of 


honour: pow, although Parikrama Bahu was 
perhaps a very ex ightened despot, and seems to 
have given the merchanta or boutique (kade) 
keepers of the day a place in his Council of 
State, it is scarcely possible that they were 








Tranzlation . " 

This ts tha mighty Lion-throne on which eat the 

Sifhisanaye wede hon kalm pot warana 
etulu-wi kiyasthayanta athinayayi. 

When he is seated on his Lion-throne, this ts 
the place for the Secretary, amongt the record- 
sthdnayayi. 

When he is seated om the Lion-throne, this is 
the place for the prime minister, 


When he is seated on his Lion-throne, thia is 


When he is seated om hia Lion-throne, this is 
the place where the chiefs sit, 












Sithisanaye wedw hon kale yuwardija-wa 


sitige ....n wahanse hindina sthinayayi. 
When he ie seated on his Lion-throne, this iz 
the place where . 


ifs. 


Sith Pillar, 
Sifhisanaye wede hun kake asampandi- 


Wien he is seated on his Lion-throne, this iz 


the place for the miindalls, tha unequalled wise | 
men (or for the governors of the districts Asam | 


and Pandi). 
Serenth Pillar. 
Sifihisanaye wede hon kale chaurisi-wa- 
ronta sthinayayi. 
When he ia seated on his Lion-throne, thir is 
the place for the sheriffs. 
Eighth Pillar, 
Sithisanaye wede hun kale kada-goshtiyehi- 
wttawunta sthinoyayi. 
When he isseated om his Lion-throne, this ia the 


eee ree ee oe on || tick WNat dike de ees alphabet of the 
| [2th century, and that form would be an almost 
| inexplicable corruption ; the ¢ seems quite clear, 
and it would be still more unlikely to find peons 


VocarvLanr 

OF WORDS USED IN THE [vacarerioxs ap. 1150, 

Asam,6." (Sansk.asama), incqualled (? name 
of country). 

A; pai. [had great doubts about this word, 
and for a long time supposed it must be ‘ smati« 
umitya, but, just as this paper is being sent off, 
the expression in another inscription ‘ raja-pii,' 


which can scarcely be anything else than ‘rija-pati," _ 


leads me to the inference that the word mast be 
epd for ‘adhi-pa’; and this is confirmed on consult- 
ing the facsimile. The word is not given in the 
dictionaries, but seems to me to be most probably 
correct. It means therefore chiefs. Still it is cu- 
rious that of them alone (besides the king and the 
heir-apparent) the word hindina, ‘ git,” should be 
used. wis the Elo equivalent of Sanskrit ddi at 
tulu-wu,1(prob. Sansk, antar; with adj. 
suffix wu, really past p. of we-nawi, to become), 
including, with. 
#ttawunta,6. Dat, pl. of wttawa (S.diman), 
person. The modern form would be mttA, dat. pl. 
wttanta, and the addition of the suffix we is re- 
EK ada, 8. Crade form of kadaya (contracted into 
kade), boutique, native shop, (Drividian.) 
Kale, 1,2,3,4,5,6,7, 8. Loc. sing. of kala 
(Sansk. Ala), ‘time.’ 
Kalinga, on the Lion,—from Kilinga, This 
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.. .tcho is the heir-apparent, | 








the Great, either becanse the father of Wijaya, 
8. C, 543, came from there, or more probably becanse 
he himself was a native of Kalinga, Vide Coning- 
ham, Geog. of India, vol. I. p. 515 ef seq: 
Kadyasthayants, |. Dat, pl. of kyasthaya 


- (Sanskr. Adyasiha + nominal suffix ya), writer, 


Goshtyehi, 8. Loc. sing. of goshtiya (Sansk. 
goshths), an assembly ; not found in Sifthalese 


Chakr awartti, on the Lion. A king who 


Sifihalese usage, a universal king ror, overs 


lord. (Note the ¢ is always doubled in Ceylon.) 


Chaurdst,7. Not given in the dictionaries ; 
asiis probably sword, and the word may mean 
thief-punishers, execufionera; if so, it is charac- 


| teristic to find these useful officers taking their 


places among the chiefs of the state. The word 
has suggested to me that our word might be ' chan- 
ruddhf," and mean thief-catcher, peon, # being 


or police than executioners in the privy council. 
The word probably means bedy-guard, or some- 
thing similar, but its form is remarkable. 
Durfija,on the Lion. The word is not found 
inthedictionaries. It is probably Sanskrit duran- 
dhara, and means burden-bearer or chief. 
Nissanka, on the Lion. (Sansk. niééanke, in 
which way the word is spelt in other inscriptions 
by this king), steady, unhesitating: an epithet of 


| Pardkrama Bahu, king of Ceylon and South India, 


1148-1181 a.p. He ia called in two or three in- 
scriptions simply Nidéanka Malla. The 
people just before he died without an heir, and 
recorded on a stone disinterred by me at the gate 
of his palace, in which, foreseeing the anarchy 
which would ensue, he urges the people fo choose 
a proper ruler, begins with a Sanskrit stanes 
of which the last words are “Hear these wise 
counsels, fley are spoken by Niéianka Malla.” 

Pandi, 6, (Sansk. Pandita), learned. See Niimd- 
wahya, edit. C. Alwis, p. 47, stanza 179; modern 
form * pandita.,” | 

Pot, 1. pl. of pota (Sanskrit pudta), a book, 

Pradhainayanta, 2, Dat. pl. of pradha- 


® The aumbers followixty the words refer to the pillars as numbered on the plan, 





SrrTemnrs, 1873,] 


prime minister ; the pl. form is therefore probably 
to be taken here also Aonorjs caued, especially ag 
(Pillar 4). 


Bhaéraoka, 6. The meaning of thie word is 


doubtful; the Sanskr. bhardka, load, is of unfre- 


quent occurrence, and fits but badly here into the | 
sense. It may possibly be the name of a district, 


or be equal to modern Sifihalese bira tows, bay- 
ing charge of, in which caso Asam and Pandi must 
the 
meanings, the word is taken in the translation in 

Mandalika, 6. The word isnot given in the 
dictionaries, but seems to mean either privy coun- 
cillors, or rulors of subsidiary provinces, provincial 
governors, ‘The latter sense ig suppor by the 
nse in Narendra-cherif’-doalokana i} 
ch. 66, Journ. Beng. As. Soc. Vol. ALI p. 197. 

¥s,—nominal suffix added to almost all Sans- 
krit nouns in Sifihalese, 

¥ 1,—suffix occurring only at the end of a clause, 
and signifying thia da; applied to the latter of 
t?onounsin apposition, The y is not pronounced, 
“fsanaya yi" being pronounced ‘isangyai,” and 


if only nse becange the Sifihalese manner of | 


writing doca not admit of two vowels following 
each other in one word. The i seems to be connect. 


ed with the contracted form in “nawil’ for *hiti | 


nawa,’ from Sansk. sfhd, or it may merely repre. 
acnt an emphatic raising of the voice at the end 


of the clause, 
Yuwardja, 5, The heir-apparent, crown- 
prince, 


Kadunta. See senew!-raduntg, 
Lafikeswara, Lord of Ceylon; o name of 


Parikrama Bahu the Great, found on his gold coin | 


which Prinsep hesitatingly assigns (odit. Thomag, 
I. 421) to another. Soe Journ, ds. Soe, Beng. Vol. 
XLI. p. 199, 


Wa, 65. Suffix forming adj. ; probably from root | 


of ‘ we-nawii,' fo become. 


MOUNT ABD, 


mentioned below | 


absence of any authority for these latter | 
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Wa. Really p. part, of we-nawi (see wa), but 
used as a suffix to adj. 

Warana, 1. Pres. part. of war-anawa (Sanskr, 
er), surrounding, taking care of. 

Warun, 4, Suffix added to names of persons or 
animals to form the plural, prob. simply the acc. 

Warunta, 6,7. Dat. of last, 

Wira, on the Lion. Strength, heroiam, 

Wahanse, 5, andon the Lion. A suffiz to 


WeséySibhujaoga, on the Lion. Ga is used 


| arm (=Sanskr.), and what wesya has to do in 


| is probably incorrect, 


Wwdw, on the Lion, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Past 
part. of wnd-i-nawi, to proseed, to arrive, to go: 
used of persons of importance, especially of kings 


Siti, 5, Past part of sit-inawi (Bansk. thd), 
to stund, fo be. 


Siihisanaya, on the Lion, 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 
7,8. Lion throne, royal throne, tlirone; loc. ye. 
In this case there was actually a large lion, whose 
fine proportions remind one of the Assyrian bulls, 
and which formed the support, or one of the sup- 
ports, of the royal seat. A frieze of lions rons 
round the building. 

Senewi-radunta, 3. Dat. pl. honor. of ‘ ga- 
newi-rada’ (Sansk. ? séndpati-rdja ; the derivation 
of the second component’ uncertain), commander- 


Sthinaya, 1,2, 3, 4,5, 6,7,8 (Sansk. sthd. 
Sri, on the Lion. 
Sw mtn, on the Lion. Ace. pl. of Swami, lord. 
Hindina, 4, 5. Relative part. of hind-i-nawi, 
fo sit. “ Weeda-hind-i-nawa’ is the honorific form of 
this verb, and is applied throughout to the king 
only; of the rest only the adhipiis and the yuwa- 
raja are said to sit; the rest probably stood. 
Hun. Past part. act. of above. 


MOUNT ABU. 
BY JOHN ROWLAND, BENGAL v. C. §. 


Mount Abn, or Arbuda—‘the. mount of 
wisdom,’ in the territory of Sirohi in Raéjpn- 
tina, is regarded aa part of the Aravali range, 
but is completely detached on all sides, The 





often assuming fantastic shapes. The circuit of | 





the base of the hill is supposed to be about 50 


miles. The highest point is Guru Sikar, 


about 5650 feet above the sea, ‘The ascent by 


the new road from Anddra is very steep, and is 


accomplished on mules, or chairs carried by six 
the hill to the station of Abu on the summit js 
about five miles, 

The station is charmingly situated on the 
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west so of tho platens of tho hill in ara 
rounded om all sides by lofty peaks. It 


verily oveslocks the’ take ealislicitis Swick te 
taldo, which by the natives is eaid to be un- 
fathomable, Itis clear, however, that it is form- 
ed by the closing up of a gorge on the west 
side, where the overflow rans off, and a bind 
haa lately been built-to increase the depth of 
water, feara having been entertained ‘hat it 
might run dry or nearly so, should an excep- 
tionally dry or hot season occur. There are 
several small islands with trees on them acat- 





lake, the straight lines of which sadly mar the 
picturesquenesa of the upot. 

The best view of the lake and station, embrac- 
ing also « glimpse of the pla, is obtained from 
Bailey's Walk, eo called from the officer (the 
present Magistrate) who made it: it extends 
from the station to “Sunset Point” (the fa- 
vourite evening rendezvous of the residents and 
visitors ), and crosses over one of the higher peaks 
of the mounfain overhanging the lake. The 
scenery from these heights and from the sides of 
the hill is of wonderful beauty and great extent. 
Early morning and evening are the most fsyvour- 
able times to enjoy it, as in the heat of the day 
the distant mountain ranges are often lost sight 
of in the haze. One misses here, however, the 
lovely tropical folinge seen to such advantage 
at many of the other hill stations, the trees on 
Abo being small and sparsely scattered about. 
Date palms and corinda bushes are to be met 
with everywhere, og well as several kinds of 
fir, and a few large banyan trees. But though 
the trees are small, their variety is great, and 
there is an ample field for the botanist on Abu 
and its surroundings. Owing to the rocky nature 
of the surface, there is very little alluvial deposit, 
and consequently scarcely any cultivation. Still 
every available patch of ground is made the 
most of, and wells sunk adjoining them for pur- 
poses of irrigation. The plots of land (they 
cannot be called fields) are watered by the Per- 
sian water-wheel, and one may often see and 
hear six or eight wheels in full work within a 
quarter of a mile’s radius. Besides the Nakh i- 
talio, there is a large tank at the village of 


® The hill was y overran with Sauber watdl the year 1665, | 
Senioes tor 1b Simin tink dobesh They died then in 





qT) rtyray io Capneci-eas os dae senions WiNS 
also the only really latge cultivated space of 


ground is met with; but beyond one or two 
| small jAdls, which run dry in the hot woather, 


and o few small streams, there is no other water 
to speak of on the hill ; and in hot seasons fears 





fresh and bracing; sist Dia ground frequently 
white with hoar-frost. The son, however, is hot 
in the day. Fires are necessary after sunset 
from December to the end of February. In the 
hot season punkas are seldom required, and at 

the breeze ia always pleasant. In the rains 
a good deal of fog hangs about the hill ; but the 
renege eae pacue 

To the sportsman Abn offers many attracti 

Seldom a day passes but news is brought into 
the station of a kill by a tiger or panther, 
but the gume, though plentiful, is difficult to get 
at, owmg to the facilities of escape afforded by 
the numerous rocka and caves all over the hill. 
Sambur abound® and do great damage to the 
crops of the villagers, who can ill afford to have 
their tiny kiels cleared by deer; this, however, 
often happens, and many are the entreaties of the 
spoiled husbandman that the saiheb will come 
and kill the enemy. Bears abound at the foot 
of the hill, and are often killed by the native 
shikdris, who sit up for them at night over water. 
There are also said to be a few bons in the 
vicinity. At the base of the hill there is pro- 
bably as moch small game of every description 
to be met with agin any part of India—pea- 
fowl, hares, partridges, quail, emall deer, de. 
The peafowl is very sacred, as well as the 








oe (blue) pipet, sad strict roles are laid 
down by Government for their preservation. 
Panthers do a good deal of damage on the hill, 
and the visiters and residents have to keep a 
sharp look-out on their pet dogs after sunset. 
Matton is the only meat procurnble on the hill, 
and fowls, the main stay of the Indian kAdn- 
simén, aro dear and scarce. Owing to the pre- 
tended sanctity of Abn, and the prejudices, if we 
msy,s0 term them, of the natives, which Govern- 


tenants of Abn), no cow, ox, or nilghai may 
class is that Abu is supported on the horns of a 
ball; when he is tired of holding it on one horn 
he jerks it on to the other, and this scoounts for 
the earthquakes so frequently felt upthere. There 
is a story to the effect that a Inte Resident, tried 
to convince the natives of the absurdity of this 
notion, and, to prove it, ordered a cow to be 
killed on a certain day. It was slain, and, as 
ill luck would have it, the next day the most 
severo shock experienced for many years oo- 
curred. This was conclusive to the Hinda, the 
experimenter had to own his defeat, and say no 
more about beef for dinner. Whilst at Abn I 
thet two French gentlemen travelling round the 


world. Their indignation was great when they | 


heard they could get no ‘ biftek,’ and expressed 
their wish that Aba belonged to tho French, 
who, as they said, would not only kill oxen on 
thr hill, bat the inhabitants themselves if they 
opposed it. This, said they, would strengthen 
our bodies and position aa well, 

The visitor to Abu should not attempt to 
make any excursion or shooting expedition 
without a competent guide. No place is so easy 
to lose one's way in, and it ia next to impossible 





for a stranger to find the road to a given pot, | 


unless indeed it be on the main mule track: 
several instances have occurred of people losing 
their way. 

The inhabitants of the plains at the foot of 
the hill, and also of many of the villages on 
the summit, are chiefly Bhills, a wild and law- 
less race of men. 
known to have a rupee on him; he is not only 
sure to be robbed of i!, but if he shows the 
least resistance is murdered as well. The 





country is so wild that there is little chance of | 


catching the actual delinquent, and it is only in 
eases of dakaity, where a larire gang of men have 





No native is eafo if he is 
| shrines, a few still in use, but most of them 





Was Very unsafe even a year or two back for the 


traveller. If he didnotsaffer himself, his baggage 
was almost sure to be looted; but the energetic 


| measures taken by Colonel Carnell, the Resident 
| at Erinpura, and the summary justice he nietes 
out to these ruffians when caught, bas been pro- 

ductive of mnch good. The only safe way to — 


travel about is to take into your employ a Bhill 
guide, andthe same system applies to the honse- 
chaokiddr, called a Pagi, If you have one of these 
men in youremploy, his tribe are supposed to 
respect you and yours for hia sake, They are said 
to be very faithful and susceptible of kindness 
shown to them, In height and make they are like 
the Gonds of the Central Provinces, but have 
latter race. Their hair also is longer, and many of 
Gond women always are, but aa they are blacker 
than the latter I may not have observed it on 
that account. Their clothing is scanty, and orns- 
ments are rarely seen about them, with the 
exception of the gilt charm before alluded to. 


- Many of them carry a matchlock, and those 


who do not possess a gun, always have the 
bamboo bow and iron-pointed arrows, as well 
ag a formidable knife, They are wonderfol 
trackers of game, surpassing in this respect, it 
ia said, the Gond or Bhaigar. Their villages do 
not, however, come up to a Gond settlement go 
far as neatness of appearance and cleanliness 
is concerned. Most of the latter in the Central 
Provinces are well built of bamboo and charm- 


ingly neat and clean: those I have seen of 


the Bhills have anything buat that character. 


They are a jolly, jovial set of fellows amongst 
themselves, and laugh heartily at any joke or 
comic idea that strikes them. 

Abu is celebrated for the number and 
beauty of its temples, especially those of the 
Jaina creed, some of them in perfect preserva- 
tion, and others in complete ruins, At the base 
of the hill, on all sides, may be seen fine old 


dilnpidated. I will endeavour to give some ac. 
count of the chief of those I have seen, thongh 
there are a great many more that want of time 
iis aisha 











station is that of the tutelary goddess of Abu.— 
Arbudsa Mati. It is a émall rock-temple 
formed out of a natural cleft on the side of the 
hill and overlooking the station, The rock is 
surmounted by a small white shrine, built more 
for ornament than use, or, aa one of the Jogis 
told me, it is meant to catch the eye from a 


distance, and this it certainly does from all 


sides. The approach to this temple is by a 
rough stair of some 450 steps, through & shady 
grove of mango and a few champd trees, As 


soon as & stranger is seen, there is a frantic 


rush to close all the doors, so that I could see 
nothing of the interior of the place, which mns¢ 
however be very small. One of the attendants 
told me that there was nothing but one large 
idol inside, no inscriptions or ancient relics. 
The place is evidently one of some sanctity : 
many pilgrims wore present when I was there, 
waiting to pay their devoirs to the goddess. 
The view of the station from the terrace is very 
fine—in fact the most extensive I have seen, 
As usual, the temple stands on the edge of a 


dry mountain torrent, bat there is a spring of 


Delwid4:—Distant half a mile from the 


foot of the hill on which Arbada Mata stands, and | 


about a mile north from the station,* are the 


celebrated temples of Délwida or Devilwidd (the | 
‘place of temples’)—undoubtedly among the 


most beautiful Jaina temples in India. ‘Tod, in his 
Western India, has so fully described them, and 
his opportunities for investigation, knowledge 
of the people, their language, and religion, were 
such as to render it useless to attempt adding 
to his account. 


Gaumu kh, or, as itis also called, ‘Bastonji,’ | 


the shrine of Vasishtha, is situated fully 500 
feet down the south-western slope of Abu, and 
a tedious one, and the temple ig reached by a 
long fight of steps from the summit. The de- 


scent is shaded by loxuriant foliage on all sides, | 


and the spot is a favourite one for the sporte- 
neighbourhood, and one or two tigers frequently 
prey upon the cattle of the Brahmans liy- 
ing atthe temple. The first object on reach- 
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different, parts of the 
note that in nearly all the bearded figores I have 





water from a spout in the form of a cow's head, 


taining an image of Mahideva, the other of 
sides, but they are too much worn to be legible. 
Close by is the temple, a plain brick edifice, 
surrounded by a high wall. The shrine of 
interior, though I much wanted to, as I heard an 





inscription was to ba found inside which gave the 


door, under an ovate-formed cupola, as described 


by Todt Tod affirms that he is ono of the 


ara, and his position is the common one 
ofall the memorial tablets in marble or stone. 
There are several small marble figm: «3 (bearded), 
both alone and with females beside them, in 
temple. It ig worthy of 





come across, particularly those with swords, 


there is a bosa, cither oval or ronnd, ot one side 


of the head, It may be nticed close to the head 
of the brass figure, as well asin several of tLe 
the head, and is not a shell, aa I at first sup- 


| posed, On the dress of the Dhir Pramira, as we 


mast call him upon Tod's authority, aro several 
pieces of silver let in, of the shape of our masonic 
emblem the square. I also noticed the same 
sign in the hands of some of the figures in 
design is accidental or emblematic I must leave 

The figure of Syim Nath mentioned by Tod§ 
ia certainly a work of art, only surpassed by 
the Man-Lion incarnation, to be spoken of 


farther on. There are two smaller temples in 


the enclosure, one dedicated to Pataleévara, the 


other to Mahideva, bat they contain nothing 


worthy of note. I noticed an emblem || of the 
shape of a square trough or dish with five balls 
in it: it is the only ons to be seen on Abn. 





Szrremnen, 1873.) 





‘The temples of Devingan, or Court of the 
gods, builton the ancient site of Lakh ' 
have never before been described, if indeed 


they have been visited, by a European. They are 


located at the foot of the mountain, on the 
south-west side, and may be approached either 
by the old road—a monntain path of the most 
rugged description and in some places almost 
dangerous—or from the Dik Bangali at Anddra, 
from which they are distant about two miles 
to the south. They are situated in a most lovely 
spot, and the place itself is worth a visiton ac- 
count of its natural beauty, In the midst of a 
trees, on the banks of a mountain torrent bed 
over a pool of water clear as crystal, supplied from 
8 never-failing spring and full of fish, are the 
ruins of the Devangan temples. They are shaded 
of imagination to oneself on the bank of 
& Welsh or Scotch’ stream, particularly in the 
cold season, when (he air is cool and pleasant. 

According to local tradition (for I have not 
been able to get at the written history of the 
place, which is extant in a Sanskrit manuscript 
ofsome age), in this place, now a forest and 
completely covered with tangled groves of bam- 
beo, so much so that without a guide a stran- 
ger could not find the place, the city of LAkh- 
nagar once stood, of which these were the 
chief temples. 

To judge from the surrounding débris, con- 
sisting of huge blocks of dark grey atone, gra- 
nite, and marble, the temples mnst at one time 
have been of some importance. Not a vestige 
remains, as far as our limited time would 
allow us to determine, of the old city, which 
was probably built of brick. Numerous small 
ruined shrines still stand, though more or less 
fallen into decay, but they seem much more 





Tt in dedicated to Vishnu, of whom a large 


Narasifha incarnation, and the Trimurti. On | 


the opposite side of the stream and about thirty 
feet up the bank is a small shrine in which we 
found a Tripurari, and near it, under & heap 
of stones, = beautifully executed Nirasifha, 


- Rome of the gure ying abootin tho court ul Gamma : 


MOUNT ABT. 





This is without exception’ the finest piece of 
carving I have seen at or near Abu.* The pro- 


portion and shape of every limb on all the 
figures is perfect, and the tablet, with the ex- 
ception of one arm of Vishnu, and one or two 
of the smaller figures, is uninjured. Several 
more of these figures are lying about, and no 
doubt many more would be found if the place 
were properly searched. The natives say it is 
full of remains, images, and inscriptions; we had 
not time, however, to make a search, and. the 


Karori Doich:—This small but pretty 
temple, to the west of the hill and 3.8,W. from 
Aniidri, is said to be so called from the city of 


| Karori Doich, which contained a kuror or more 


of houses, though, as in the case of Lakhnagar, 
nota vestige now remains. The temple is a 
little white marble structure dedicated to Kili, 


whose black image was dressed up in her 


garish robes of crimson and tinsel.- There are 
nhumerons smnall shrines with the asual images 
of Mahadeva, Siva, Ganesa, Hari, Lakshmf, 
&c., and one or two almost effaced inscrip- 
tions on the pavement, There is a wonderful 
statue of a Chobdir with his maco, about four 
feet high, rndely executed, standing on a large 
pedestal. The Mahant’s honse is charmingly 
situated, with & spacions terrace in front over. 


| looking the plains and towards Mount Abn: 


indeed a finer spot for a residence could hardly 


bdeli, and, lying about, several tablets with 


before mentioned, and some a short inscrip- 
tion at the base: but the only noticeable 
difference between the figures was in the length 
and curl of the beard, This temple merits 
farther and more carefal investigation, as I heard 

Gotamjior GautamaR ishi:—None of 
of, much less seen, this little shrine. Tt is on the 
south side of the hill tothe west of Gaumokh, and 
at about the same level, Difficult of sccees and 
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of very ancient ruins, which I had not time to 
over which, as local tradition avers, after the 


a tiny stone building of great age, said to be 
over 1,000 years old, and to have been repaired 
400 years ago. It contains but two images, 
one of Vishnu, and another of a female and os 
bearded male figure, both well executed in white 
marble, These were covered with paint and 
offerings. A marble Nandi stands ontside. 
There are few inscriptions ent on the door- 
posts, and a rained bévli under the temple. 

Rishi Krishna (Rukhi Kishn) :—Thoso 
temples are at the foot of the hill on the south- 
eastern side, and are worth a visit if one docs — 
not mind e fatiguing journey of 12 or 14 miles 
or more. The road is a-rugged track not diffi- 
cult to lose—in fact a guide isa necessity. The 
temple is in good repair, though rains of other 
of white marble, and the saint is, as usual, 
locked up out ofsight. The Mahant was absent, 
and his Cheld, a perfectly naked youth of some 
sixteen years of age, either could not, or wonld 
well-carved atone dome supported on white mar- 
ble pillars, stands an image of Garuda in the 
form peculiar perhaps to Rajputina. It is exe- 
the images on the hillare madeof. The inscrip- 
tion on the base is so worn as to be illegible. 
On the step leading into the shrine is the only 
readable inscription, of which the following is a 
transcript :— 


































animals that passed over the place. It would 
be interesting to trace the source of this legend, 
turn in ignorance. It isaaid there waa formerly 
a very large city here, and this is in a measure 
scattered over a great area on all sides, but 
the jungle is so thick that, unless accompanied 
by a guide. 

four by the footpath,* which however cannot be 
village of U riya, just outside which aretheancient 
 Peached at Achaleévara is a Jaina one on the right 
side of the path, surrounded by a wall and ap- 
proached by a flight of steps. Its exterior is the 
finest piece of workmanship, as far as detail is con- 
cerned,on Abu. The lowest line of figures over 
the base, is ons of elephants standing out in 
bold relief with trunks joined one with another. 
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outed. None of these groups exceed eight inches 
in height : but above the wrestlers come larger 


There are a few others on one of the pillars, 
but they are modern in character and date. | 






Between this and the Agni Kund is a small tem. 
ple dedicated to Siva, but containing . nothing 
: su . ; : a 
* Ackalovvars is in Lat. 34°87 N.,. , * 47) E. 
tion. Gara Siker lies well to the north of it in Lat. 
4" a9 N., Long. 72° 4’ B—Ep. 
+ Thus inseription, which is ix good prasePration, is dated 





inserted in this ectinle 2, fis the torn on amen page.—Ep. 2. 








Under the porch.of the principal shrine ‘may be | 


much in general appearance exeept perhaps in the 
length of the beard. In one corner of the conrt is 


a three-headed Brabma with a beard. ‘Thersare | 


of a peculiar design and with long inscriptions, 
The bull and trident are just as Tod describes, 
them. There is uo inseription in the temple 


imscription 
but on the right-hand side of the door tothe chief 


shrine isa long, though rather mutilated one ; 
and another in the : 
the well is in good preservation, 
Achalgarh ig approached through two 
embattled gates, and must at one time have been 
& very large and important fortress. The 
second of these, galled the Champa Gate, leads 
to the little village on the aseent of the hill, as 
well'as to the temples and summit of the peak.+ 
The position is charmi There is a amall 





edge of the Agni Kund, | From this we ascend to the highest point of 


250 





Mrs. Blair's sketch in Tod'g work is entirely 
wrong; indeed it is difficnlt to conceive how 
she could have so distorted it, On the summit 


The remains on Aba Well deserve careful de. 





Pleasant study and for an interesting volume. 

and his assisten), Mr. A tron have kindly 
copied for moo large number of the inscriptions. 
Some of these T have engrossed in the preceding 


| Grticle, and others have been referred to in tha 
| Rote, I add the following, from kh 


Printed line for line, from the rubbings, with the 


contents chiefly from Prof. H. H. Wilson's paper:— 


On a pillar to the left of the | 


bearded figure in front of the temple is en. 
graved :-— 
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On the right side of the entrance to the tem- 


ple, is the following, on a slab 9} mches by | 


15},—recording the modern repair of the old 


bailding and erection of others by command of | 


Gamin Sifhe, the eon of Mihiriva Sava 
Sitha of Sirchi in Sam. 1875 Ree 1818) :*— 





pee see na Weed 
ami aca seh ete war 
lo mm ward we seh Wie 
qaz accept wcaeet aor d 
ye ae: teers yy Peereaierer: aq seater: aes: Tay etarye- 
year | welt SATS Sa eR ae ST Re Rare: ec 


=: XR Ae: serath wea: wigadciamt: / +a: 


weet weer Sut ra ont 
7m welt adit wy 
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ave aid weak waer daa L098 a 2 
ore Gt \ €t areal atl ea acre 
Oerta Far Ban path aor ect 
wae Gta {chara TIC Ve 
ceRTe TAT 
On another slab, 16 by 27 inches, on the 
same side, is the following, “ recording the erec- 
tion (in Sam. 1394) of the temple by Mahidera 
Pidhi, by the patronage of Kahnada Deva the 
son of Teja Sittha the Chibumin and prineé of 
Chaidrivati, as well os the grant of several 
eh te ee 


the world upon the recovery of religion from 


| heretios and opposers of the Srutis and Smritie. 


In 8. 1506, the Ripi Kumbha Karna, the son of 
Mokala Rand, grants a village for the celebration 


| of theAdindtha Yatra. In 8.1589, the Maharaja: 


Akhi erects a temple or a fountain't :-— 





yegeT qc wget: west cite yA cate | i S hares 
arse: CC erectrspercchar: (arora dicat a: waa: 2 aa ger Y 
y Srretane: | AT scat Ter PT ati hoaeqq: @ Aaa | cer eaat aera: 


y Seer yy) Sapatar gaya & 





ft vey SF | fips eratieht sacs yp & 


4 yet raRmmRRTN Fee NCR RH | wT warrert Gee vey Bret: oct ay 
il seta eben ee La ae fag? to qa didtceet wear 


TGS ite Cleef: 





risa? oct ome afm otanatts fatwa 


s eaicaoe ccaaet Far Ty Taerentacetaaeer ae wrrrt ct pate yt 
| Reder wagre | Redt ae || ae Sa Sets het vty a 
Tae we Ta | oT TEeCetenees 6 agit 
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nee teh SOR 









pence shes Brave aeiobieny | 


And on a similar tablet on the left mde, some- 
what damaged at the bottom, is another dated 
S. 1523 and 1524: “It consists of a panegyrio 

«© ds. Ber, vol. KVL p. 514, Bo. xxx, 


+ ds. Bes, wh eep, No. cure, 


of which it was a part; it revords also some 
pecuniary gifts made by different chiefs, by the 
| Mahirin& Ehota, and Vira Rawel.”{ 


I 4s. Hew. ct mp No ort. 
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| WHC y te, sh. | a) i) a eee Tyre Tay ef 
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THE MORBI COPPER-PLATE. 
BY PROF. RAMERISHNA GOPAL BHANDAREAR, M.A. BOMBAY. 
Throagh the kindness of Major J. W. Watson, a loan of this Plate was obtained from thd 
Morbi Darbar more than a year ago and a facsimile made, which, however, has only recently been 
printed. There were two plates a faw years ago, but the first haa gone amissing : it ig supposed 
that it was lent and never returned, This is greatly to be regretted, as it doubtless gaya | 
genealogy of the royal donor, The date is given in words which interpret the figures for. Samrat 


585 in the penultimate line : in this the figure 5 is recognisable enough, the vertical stroke with » 
line over it for & though found elsewhere, is less usnal.—Ep, 


SHeRMRE ew y AE ARI) ere we ve te: | no, 
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arqdars areas acd gaa part Torat wh ety [gy] PEt | wat oTETSST Oy: T- 
infty ferent |) Geaeterta(g] qeeaticcite: | weet wt weer 
mo: | wie cat go atehaty weialogerc® | Proaentayia- 
aa aa am ep roeda - ghadete Moe 
TAG Fy CORTES TT TR Teh: STST Aslam yt g- 
ada ort avaa | 2 aeaign aucwee? y earcieie eqh- 


gered =o argig?jveerea vt: | qeelantt = aie 
g feetarse fa eqerdel:] geraielo[:) seat daz kee 


wapge § are date = secqiteaq[ateicd y ¢ 

TRANSLATION. mentioned by the Munis Vyisa and others, they 
[It] is given by pouring water to the Brah- | should, at our repeated solicitations, remember 
mans——and Jajjiksa, the sons of Sihiditya, | this saying of the authors of the Smritis :-—The 
residing in the—hmnn Agrahira, of the Sin- | grantor of land dwells in Heaven for sixty 
Sth Aaah Asem ste ea a es PRAIA thousand years; while he who resumes it, or 
(éikcha], to be enjoyed by their descend: approves of its being so resumed, dwells im 
Serer gel At weir ts ten ad ‘tbe conan hell for as many years. He who takes away the 
endure, on the occasion of Raho’s touching the | land granted by himself or others incurs the sin 
disk of the sun, for the performance of the | of killing a hundred thousand cows. The 
Brahma ceremonies bali, charu, and Vailvadeva, | resumers of Braliman gifts are born as large 
with a view to the increase of the holy merit | serpents dwelling in the dry hollows of trees 
and fame of himself and parents. No country | in the waterless forests of the Vindhya. What 
officer shall hinder or obstruct these two in the | good man will resume the gifts made by former 
enjoyment of this. And future kings, whether of | kings for the sake of religious merit, prosperity, 
our race or others, bearing in mind the common | and fame, which are like flowers once worn or 
fruit arising from grants of land, the transitori- | matter vomited? Thus reflecting that prosper- 
ness of all power, and the fact that humanity | ity and boman life are ns fleeting as a drop of 
is a5 Aeeting as a drop of water standing on the | water on a lotus-leaf, ind calling to mind all 
leaf of a lotus blown over by a violent breeze; | that is said here, one shonld not blot out the 
seeing that life is full of ineradicable misery, | fame of others. Five hondred and eighty-five 
and momentary; observing that the store of | years of the Guptas having elapsed, the king 
wealth accumulated with excessive toil is as | granted this when the disk of the son was 
unsteady as the flame of a lamp open to (in-| eclipsed. Jajnagya, of a pure mind, has written 
contact with) wind; desirous of being free from | Hus charter of the king who rivals Nriga and 
censure; wishing themselves to be, like the | Nahnsha—a charter containing graceful lines of 
regions of the aky, shrouded in a veil of glory | letters, charming on account of the use of apt 
as pare as the hight of the autumnal moon with | words, distinguished by its virtuous precepts, 
her spotless disk; and endowed with the purest | and shining by its good and auspicious utter- 
mind, should, at our solicitations, confirm this | ances, like a Brahman whose mouth abounds 
grant of ours. And having reflected on the | with such. Samvat 585, 5th of the bright half of 
declaration of the covenant about the five car- | Philgona. Sign-manual of Jiinka. Engraved 

dimal sins laid down by pious kings of old, and ' by Deddaka the son of Sankara. 





PAPERS ON SATRUNJAYA AND THE JAINS. 
IV.—Translation from Lassen'’s Alterthumakunde, IV. 771. segq. 
By E. Rehateck, CE. 
(Concluded from p. 200.) 
The cosmogonic system of the Jainas agrees | excols it only in exaggerations; and the Jainas 
on the whole with that of the Purdeas, and | have, in some respects, transformed in a pect- 
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As ik winild load ise keh ¥ ware 





as Gok ® comparison of the cosmo-— 


graphy of the Jainas with that handed down 
inthe Mahéthdraia and the Purinas, I shall 
confine myself to an outline of the eosmography 
of this sect. 

Pesaeatnin: to their opinion, the world, which 

eternal, is compared to a spindle resting 
on ark of another.* Other authors of the 
Jainas compare the world ‘to three caps, the 
nethermost whereof is turned upside down, 
and the uppermost, with the middle one, touch 
each other at their circumferences. Lastly, 
others describe the world as a woman sitting 
with foldedarms. Her body, or, according tothe 
second representation, the middle cup, is the 

earth. The uppermost cup, or the upper body 
of the woman, answers to heaven, and is the 
lowest cup, or Jasily. the inferior portion of the 
woman, represents in this cosmographical system 
the subterranean regions. The world is en- 
closed on its outermost circumfzrence by the 
Lokaloka mountains, and the earth consists 
of seven deipas or islands separated from each 
other by oceans, the centre whereof consists 
of Jambidvipa.t This island, as is well 
known, has obtained its name from the Jam. 
tree, which botanists call Eugenia Jambolana. 
In the Jambiidvipa, Bhiratvarsha 
forma the innermost and chief portion of the 
world, and has a circumference of 100,000 yo 
janas ; the six remaining portions of the world 





paloma, Mis. Bevays Tp 194 and p. 298. Th The 
the SangraAasiratna and 
the Lokandthasitra, both in Prikrit. 
+ Some HKemarks on the Relation that aubsists he. 
tween the Jaina and Hrahmonical eystems oF Geoprenie: 
W ithe Reds. SIC pe a0 in the Jowr. of the Ho. B 


the BR. As. 3. I Pepe eeqg, with a map. The 
commeanicated yr aim are the: Slioising, seberein 
it ia to be observed that Mormnnt M a: 





tremest country and the playground of = 
Extent ee habia noe 15,530,000 
Extent of Lokiloka ...........+... 135,000,000 
166,100,000 yojanas. 


the pone Lemeiog to the Jaina view, 


| i act conden or igphist se oe 


world and of two seas; the former are called 
Dhattikakhanda, '‘Iambadytpa, and 

Andrapushka; the latter are the sweet. 
water ocean and the salt ocean.§ Of the re- 
maining geographical notions only one more 
deserves to be pointed ont here, namely that 
Bharata, Airdivatta,and Videha with 
the exception of Kuru, sare countries noticed 
in their works.|| The prominence of the coun- 
try Videha above other Indian countries 
phates tusks ped rey hoy 





The system of the gods of the Jainas is a 
creation peculiar to this sect, and departs from 
that of the Bauddhas as well as from that 
of the Brahmans, althongh they have, as the 
Buddhists before them, appointed a subordinate 


station in their Pantheon to the Brahmanic 


deities. The higher part of the world, or, 


according to their expression, the uppermost 


spindle, is the habitation ofthe Jinas ; after them 
follow five regions called vimina, by which name, 
as is well known, the Brahmans designate the 
chariots of their gods ; the centre is formed by 
the region Sarvirthasiddha, and the re- 
gions are called Aparijita, Nava tn, 
Vaijayanta, and Vijaya, all of which 
names intimate that the inhabitants of these 
regions have acquired these habitations by the 
highest cognition and by the most perfect virtue. 
Beneath these regions follow nine worlds like 


| steps, arranged in terraces, inhabited by divine 


beings and bearing the following names :-— 
Aditya, Prithukarma, Sanménesa, 





Yor Lotakalaka I wad Lobtloka, beau this name ile. 
to my remurksin 4, fd. K: dM. VIL 
p. 325, « mountain « ‘the of the oceuns 


outermocat 
forming the boundary of 2 world. As th mountain 
is named in the Furinas, the Jainas bave borrowed this 
ides from them. 





T Theses di 
kdtnya, pp. 19, 20. 
p. bie These tee Btereneon's note to the Kalparilfra, 
te. Essay, Lp. B0, andto this divin ns, according 
Kus Weber's ene (ut“eup. p. 00), the ———— i 
khan‘a relates, which occurs sevcral times | #atrun- 
ya. 

Hemachandra, IV. v. O46, p. 76. Airkvate is the 
tame of a varsha or , of world, and its mention 
bere is not clear, por 1 thah of the same Eu rit 

pe remeaieeg = Rages des p. iM). 

Colebrooke, Essays, IL. Oca th 
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Sumainasa, Savisala Sacvakokhe: | 
dra, Manorama, Suprabaddha, and 
Sudarésana.* 

After these celestial regions, the Digam ba- 
ras, or pious men of the Jainas, place sixteen, 
and other authors twelve regions, which are 
arranged in eight grades above the earth. 
ition lave hk bliswiog saniel: -—Achyuta, 
Aruna, Pranataand Anitha, Sahas- 
rire, Sukra, Lantaka, Brahmi, 
Mahendra and Sanatkumira, l4ina 
and Sidhima. These twelve worlds are 
called Viménaa, and their inhabitants in com- 
mon Kalpavdsin. Lastly, the Jainas distin- 


guish four classes of gods of low rank, namely :' 


Vaiminika, Bhuvanapati, Jyoti- 
eha,and Vyantara. The last class contains 
the Piddichas, Ri kshasas, Gandhar- 


vas, andthe remaining evil spirits and servitors | 


ofthe gods of the Brahmans. The Jyotisha are, 
as the name implies, the stars, the planets, the 
moon and the sun.f The gods inhabiting 
the abovenamed twelve worlds belong to tha 
Vaimiinikas. The class of Bhuvana- 
patia, i. ¢. lords of the worlds, consists of ten 
divisions, each five whereof are governed by 
the Brahmanic king of gods, Indra; in this 
class the Jainas reckon the As urakumiras, 
the Nigakumiaras, etc.; and they have, 


doubtless from hatred to the Brahmans, | 


deprived their Ind ra of his particular servants 
the Gandharvasand Apsarasas. Let it 
be observed in conclusion that the preceding 
description of the system of the gods of the 
Jainas abundantly ae the thesis that the 


ng osu of song Badia and desig 
Ind. rR ei ee wes ia Fe 


* tha Telner os auintie, acecrding to Colebrooke, Misc. 
ey te teeth ae Pesca Fey Bai , the | 

and the stars take too much 
around Sumera in oder to 


penod. 

om J. Stevento's preface to hiteliton ofthe Kaipara, 
eT oa Hap ge apn ay ee 
(sco below, p. 262, n. §); Digambar 


ai tc. Bavays, age 
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system of gods of this sect is m peculiar one, 
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to the Brahmanic deities, rhe) see 





aN Gases basen ts teeta the Jyotishas 
perhaps being the only exceptions.t 

Of the constitution and manner of living of 
the Jainas, I mean to point out only the princi- 
pal features, as & detailed representation. of the 
subject is foreign to the purpose now in view. 
They consist of two large divisions ; priests and 
devont persons are called Si dhu—the good; 


and laymen Sravakas, which name, strictly 


meaning “ hearer,’ designates ale an adherend 
of Buddha. The names Muktimbara, 
Muktavasana, and Digambara apply 
only to those members of this sect which close- 
ly follow the laws of nudity§. The pious 
from olden times to their penitents. The 
Jainas resemble the Brahmans in the following 
particulars :—they admit of four castes ; they sub- 
mit to the sacred ordinances called sanakdra, 
which commence at the birth and last till mar- 
riage ; they worship some of the household gods 
of the chief Brahmanic sects; and, at least in 
Southern India, Brahmans perform religions 
ceremonies for the Jainas,|| Their festivals 


are peculiar, and are especially dedicated to 
Pirévanatha, the 23rd, and to Vardha- 
mins or Mahavira, the 24th Jina, in loca- 
lities where temples are built to their memory. 

The Jainas erect marble, and sometimes co- 
lossal, statues of these two Jinas.* Besides the 


a I | : damilion, no ; : 
of the Jaina Sect in South Behar. ‘They owe. tha oon 
2 then bene the dite Sachewt 1086 orlonen 


Sepreunez, 1873.) 


such as are kept by the otlier Hindus, e. g. the 
Vasantaydtrd,or vernal festival.* From 
the Buddhist priests, the pious among the Jizinas, 
the warsha or rainy season, of devoting them- 


selves to the study of their sacred scriptures, and — 


that time.t The Vaisyas among the Jainas 


engage in trade only, and the names Brihmanas, | 


Kshatriya, and Sudra denote among them other 

Before bringing this to‘a close, I have only 
to add an outline of the history of the sect, and 
to Iny before my readers a condensed view of 
the present extension of the Jainas. 


Most probably Pirsvaor Pa révaniths, | 


founder of this sect.|j Ho was the son of king 


Aévasena by his spouse Vama or Bha- | 


mani, and was born in Virinaéi. The 
statement that he was a descendant of the old 
race, of Tkshvaiku raises doubts, becanse 
Buddha's family, the Sikya dynasty, 
which reigned in Kapilavastu, is well 
known to have belonged to that ancient So ma- 
vai 6a or solar race, and the Jainas would easily 
be tempted to attribute the same origin to the 
founder of their sect, especially as it had been 
attributed also to Rishabha, the first Jina. 
He died aged 190 years, on Mount Samata 
Sikhara, in Southern Bihir, 250 years, it is said, 
before the demise of his successor, Vardha- 
mina orMahivira. The opinion that this 
Jina was a real person is specially supported 
by the circumstance that the duration of his 
life does not at all transgress the limite of 
probability, as is the case with his predeces 
sors.*# According to previous researches, that 
event took place during the first or second 

* Wilaon, 4s, Res, XVII. p. 272 and p. 977, 

+ Bee Ind. Alt IL p. 450 and p, 723. 
J. Stevenson's Frefnce to hia edition of the Kalpa- 
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century of our crat Ofthe next Jing, #. ¢. 
Vardhaminaor Maha vira, also Vira, 
We possess more extensive biographies than of 
any of his predecessors, since the Kalpasuira 
writings of the Jainas; that book is moreover 
the oldest among the Jainas, the date whereof 
Bhadrabibhu was a contemporary of the 
Follabht king Dhruvasena, and becanse 
the time of the Jing Suri Achara, the 


author of the most important Purdaa, is not 


One consequence of his great 


to him. 


His father’s name was Siddhartha, and 
his real mother's T rig&li;the statement that 
his father was descended from the old epic 
monarch Ik «h v.a-k u must in this case algo bea 
Ja$od 4 must also be an invention, because, as 
is well known, one of the three spouses of the 





founder of the Buddhist religion bore a similar 


name, wiz. Jasodhara]. Mahavira re. 
nounced the world in his 28th year, devoted 
himself entirely to a pious and contemplative 
life, and after two years had advanced so far 


_ that he attained the rank of a Jina, During 


up his habitation in the village N ilanda, © in 
Magadha, which is often mentioned in the 
oldest history of the religion of Sikya- 
sittha. Here he gained, among other per- 
sons a8 disciples, also Gog4]a, and convinced 
Vardhanasena, an adherent of Chan- 
drachirya, of his errors.- This latter ob- 


s. Res. XVIL p. S51 os 
wo Favaca, in Bhdratakshetra. The father 
of thia Jina in also called Srey Anis and Yadaavin, and - 
his son Sramage 
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served the injunctions of Pairdvanatha | 
concerning dress, which Parévanitha ad- 
mitted, but Mahavira on the contrary entirely 
rejected ; therefore the adherents of the prede- 
cessor are called Svefdimbara, i, ¢. white-dressed, 
whilet thake of Mahavira are, on account of 
their nm called Digambaras. 

rend Mahdvira roamed through 
rarious regions of Central India, but especially 
through the countries on the middle course of 
the Gaagai, in the neighbourhood of which 
che town KauéAmbits situated*, Here he 





devoted himself during nearly eleven years to the | 
strictest asceticism and to the hardest privations, 


whereby heattained the highest degreeof wisdom 
and sanctity. Thus he awakened the envy and 
hatred especially of the Brahmansin Ma gad ha. 
Three sons of the Brahman Vasubhiti, born 
in this country, of the Gantama family, called 
Indrabhiti, Agnibhiti,and Vaynu- 
bhtiti, imagined they could refute the doc- 
trines of Mahavira, bot were vanquished 
by him and became the most zealous adherents 
of their former antagonist.t The latter be- 
took himself after this brilliant success to the 
court of king Hastipila in Apapapuri 
or Papapuri or Pavapuri, in the vicinity 
of the ancient capital Rajagriha, where, at 
the age of 72 years, he terminated his eventful 
life. ' After his death his corpse was solemnly 
barnt.t 

If Piravanitha isto be considered as the 
real founder of the Jaina doctrme, V ardhao- 


| Mahivira, only In drabhati ana 5 u- 


| rough the deepest insight into the trae nature 


| of things and by the most perfect virtue.§ ue 


further maintained that matter is a reality, and 

thereby rejected two fundamental doctrines of 
Buddhism, according to which all existences 
are, without ooubints sag pobelontty Mito met 
cause of all things is avidyd, i. ¢. non-existence 





and untroth.* Mahavira sequired Rik 


adherenta, as the following statements will 
prove. The number of the holy men or 
Sidhus amounted to 14,000, and of the Sddhria 


pets sence the Sramanaa, i. é. 


Tailed Pires amounted to 900.” Che xanber'ot 
the Avadhijndnin, orsuch priests as are acquaint- 
ed with the limits of the injunctions was just as 
considerable. There were 700 Kevalin, i. ¢. pious 


themselves “entirely to contemplative life, and 
500 Manovid, i. ¢. possessors of wisdom. By 


| the name Vddin, men are designated who 


are skilled in carrying on disputations: their 
number was 4. The number of Srévakas 
or laymen amounted to 51,000, and that of 
the. Srdvikds or women of this kind was 
stated to be 300,000, an evident CXARE SRC: 
Of the eleven most j of 





| dharma or Sudbarman survived him. In 


mina or Mahavira must be regarded ag the | 


propagator thereof. His chief tenets were that 
he attributed a real existence to jive, the soul, 
und supposed that it imparts life to individual 
bodies, and is destined to bear all the pains and 
troubles of migration through many various 
forms, until it gets liberated from these bands 





ne of this town see Ind. ALL TIL 200, 
note 2. 

+ Wilson, As. Res, XVIL pth haat eigen gps 
several 


and the cht ro- | 


statements about 
dwcples of Mahdvira poate ee 


maiming tary of 
Hemachandra to his wrested ond justly notings | 
that Bochanan Hamilton is mistaken 


in samo, in. the 
Trams. af the RK. As. 8. I. p. 586, that [nd rabh ati _ 
ia, on account of hun descent of course, also 
toma, iano other than Gautama Boddba himeclf. 
Hemachandra enumorites, I. 7. 41 seqy. p.7, the 
ce ‘seesidiants cll Uhy-anemiihilen wis baer 
following name :—Indrabhiti, Agnibhiti, 
Vayubhati-: theve three brothers were Gautamaa; 
iii trvonrarareens 
deendants of the Vi ¥ aéisb- 


thaand & 
Meteraske 


rE a 


apa; Vyakta, Sudharma, Akam- 
abbr Atri, Metarys, ond Prabhidss, 


peli Ted. Alt. TO. p. 567, to 
re died 


favour of the view that Mahivira was the 
real propagator of the Jaina doctrine, it may be 
adduced that the writer of the Satruijaya- 


mahéimya makes him thu author of his book. 


That this doctrine was propag 
gad ha,or,if it so pleases, from Southern Bihar, 
to the other parta of India, becomes almost cer- 





air from the circamstance that Mahavira 
| botained his most important triumphs justin that 


country, and that he, as well as hia predecessor 
Pirévanitha, died and was buried there. To 
He a8 nad vB Colston, Misc, Ex. 
pl = ace ere tnd, that hee: tt Vid 1660 years ze 
the convermon of the pberties king Kunt 
Shi to the doctrine of the Jainas, is 
Porc ion 9 ae ke 


ma 
oe: first publicly 


rrhd, oo that 
Mabhé&vira would be 1G | 
Wilson, At. Rew. XVOL pp. oe. 
Geo Ind. Alt. IT. 461. 
Wilion, As. Kes XVI. p. 200. Ho 
that Sddhu isnot « J name for Jaina 





this it is also to be added that n 
pilgrims from distant Indian romntries #. 
Lower Hijasthin, wander to Gaya 
other holy localities of South Bihir.* 


it to 


So far as the successors of the last Jina are_ 


concerned, Bhadrabiahu, the author of the 


Kalpasitra, has given a list of twenty-seven of | 


with the years in ‘which they followed after 


Mahavira and his snccessorat As the — 


last of these successors is said to have followed 
in the year 993 as a propagator of the Jaina 
religion, it is self-evident that, although the 
this listare worthless. Here it must not.be over- 
looked that the last chronological data occur only 
in one mayuseript, I suspect that the author of 
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the Kulpasitra, after pushing the time pf Var. 


dhitmiana into too remote an antiquity, has united 
ous chiefs of the Jatna doctrine, so ss to present 
sect ag sticcessors. ; 

Now I pass to the comparison ofthe data 
concerning the propagation of the Jaina doctrine 
from Magadha to the other parts of Indin. Tt 
appears very influential during the reign of the 
Chilukya monarch Pulakedi, who govern. 
eda great portion of the Dakhant from about 
485 all 510, From the cirenmstance that, 
according to the testimony of Hiwen Thsang, 
Buddhism had formerly flourished moch in 
Julya or Chola, but had in his time 
entirely disappeared from the country, as 
well as from the fact that the Jainas, according 
to incontrovertible testimonies, conquered the 
Buddhists in this country §,—I have al- 
ready drawn the conclusion that the Jainas 


had been very powerful in this part of the | 
Dakhan towards the end of the sixth century. In 


oe . Hamilton, Trans. ofthe RB. As, Soe. vol. IIT. 
F- 
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this district we find this sect still flourishing at 
the end of the tenth century.|| In the south- 
ernmiost district, that of the Pindyas, this 
religion, which succeeded that of Sak yasii- 

a, likewise found entrance, and the ruler of 
that country, Kuna Pandya, who is proba. 
bly to be placed in the ninth century, was at 
first inclined towards it, but afterwards went 
over to Saivaism.€ On the Malabgr const. the 
prineelings in Tuluva, the principal of whom 
resided in Ikeri, who were descended from 
Jaina women, and were formerly dependants of 
the dynasty of Vijayanagara, greatly loved 
the doctrines of the Jainas.* 

In Gujarit, which is more to the north, the 
Jaina religion enjoyed the protection of-the 
powerful Valabhi monarch Siliditya, who 
ruled his extensive realm with o firm hanil, 
from about 545 till 595, although he didnot, as 
has been asserted, belong to this sect himself.+ 
Ofthe Yidavas who reigned in th peninsula 
of Gujarat during the last moiety of the twelfth 
century, one, Mandika, was most probably an 
adherent of the Jamas, because in the inscnption 
relating to this dynasty he is said to have wor- 
shipped Nemi, the nd Jiwa.t This doctrine 
Was especially promoted and protected by the 
family of the Chalukyas which reigned in 
Chandravati, on the western slope of the 
Arboda mountains, under the supremacy of 
the Vagehela dynasty.§ In this respect T e- 
j®palaand his brother Vastupala par. 
ticularly distinguished themselves. On this 
mountain they built temples, planted groves 
anid recs, and dug tanks on the roads, 
in the Villages and towns.|| The tem. 
ples were consecrated by these two pious 
brothers themaeclyes. The temple which was 
cumpleted in the amonth Phdlguna deserves 
special mention. In it statues of the ancestors 





brated Tani) teacher and wuthor Tiruvallaver was « 
ppanimioeary of thin prince, although tradition makes 
ran 
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Of teas ‘two hecho, ae Abele wines ‘and ae | 


were'erected. They appeared as the regents of 
the ten higher spheres, and as if in the act of 
looking at Kandapa, the founder of their 
family, The statues were represented riding on 
elephants, which animals are greatly venerated 
by the Jainas as well ag by thetr predecessors 
the Bauddhas.* The high esteem enjoyed by 
these two brothers is also evident from statues of 


their wives having found a place in this temple, | 


and from Tejapéila having erected a genea- 
logical tree of his spouse Anupama Devi.t At 
the sides of this temple 52 cells had been 
inged for the principal Jainas, and at the 
ELC to the temple there was a varandaka, 
or porch.t 
The nature of the testimonies on the propa- 
gation of the Jaina doctrine from Magadha 
to other parts of Indim suffers from two defects 
inseparable from them ; firstly because they are 
very incomplete, and secondly becanse from the 
religions opinions of the Faia of Indian conn- 
tries no conclusion can be drawn ns to the 
number of their subjects who professed the re- 
ligion of the Jainas, This gup may safely be 
filled out by the statements about the present 
extension of this sect, because it is certain that 
it has won no new adherents in later times, 
Magadhna, or, according to modern ter- 
minology, Southern Bihir, the original country 
of the Jaiwas, is their principal seat.§ In 
Malan va there are also many Juinas ; hero they 
are split into many sects, they observe the fasts, 
and the law of «hind or non-injury to living 








heings very strictly, and are very active and | 


honest||. They engage chiefly in commerce 
here also. They agree with the Buddhists in 


calling the highest deity Adinat ha; this | 





a 


* These ten apheres are probably in the higher 
nine hich 


‘egos uf Mop and de » together with the highest, 
ie. ofthe Jainas: on this see Colebrooke' 
mb the Jains, im hia Mise, Exsawe, 1 Tee te <piiscignant tte 


i Somely inscription xvii. 40 sey. Ae, Bes. AVL p. 
:. : 


> Thos most no doubt be read for haldinka. 


§ tal Seige gi iep clear Sak Bechanan Hamilton's 
ECOG GE, J Tedd, & hal 5. toned. 
above, p. 301, note - ee ee 

|| Str John Malcolm, A Memoir yb India and 
Malwa, I. P. _ B sett: To corel: y pimdaedd, thes 
dimertation of lampine in Wenn atike KL As. 8, 
I. A Abapogin £5 ae] ional eth par iane Behe be Tabet also to 

ara; 


ates the circum 
stance of its having | submitted by Bir Tobe Meroe Malcolm 


© James Tod's The Annals areas wre pf nt | 


than, Lp. 796: 10. p. Fk de. 
673.—Ep. | tite 
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+ They are poblisbed under 
| Hons ‘ie Palitana, Coral 





dale apoaier fa 


> SR apr Ea eape- 
cially among the Nepalese. They prefer P ar - 
Svanitha, the penultimate Jina, to Mahi - 
vira the last. | 
In the west ofthe Ara vali chain, or Marwir 
inthe wider sense of this name, adherents of the 
sect which now engages our attention are not 
wanting ; this remark applies especially to J o- 
dhapora.§ On the other hand the Jaina 
religion maintained in Gujarat its old promi- 
nent position ; there adherents of this sect live 
in most of the towns, and im the peninsnla 


of this name there is scarvely a village which 


does not cont 





The sanc- 


in several Jainas.* 


tuary praised so much already in the Sadrui- 


jeyamihdtmya, and situated on the mountain 
of the samo name, has been in much later times 
also visited by, devout, pilgrima. Thi Tacha 
sjcen ase The. eamential poiak ot the 
second inseription i that DasaKormasiha, 

acendantofa Ganadharachan- 
draor president of an assembly, and is zen- 
lously devoted to the Jaina doctrine, was by the 
liberality of the emperor Ak bar, who is justly 
prais: | for his tolerance, placed in a position to 
again renovate and to embelliah that sanctuary. 
The third inscription reports that the pions 











| Tejap ale undertook in tho year 1583 a pil- 
| grimage to the sacred mountain Satrafijaya 


and richly endowed this sacred place.t 

After this review of the propagation of the 
Jainas in Hindostan I turn to the Dakhan. 

In the wide region of the north-western 
Dakhani highland inhabited by the Maha- 
rishtras or Marathis, Brohmanism do- 
minated so much that but few adherents of the 
sect in question would be induced either to 


————$—$—$—<$<—<——————_—_—_—_——_—_ ee 
Cu Edword Thornton's Gasetizer, &e. IT. and the word 
+ They 
the title 
sdeeated tye 1 Inacrip. 


Jacob in the J. pat hasrtes a the Ro Ase 4. 1 p, 56 
# Unacryptiun common 





Lassen specks uf the hi ir 
Palttana," nonin eaper ntl js 
+] Accom to the note of Jacob in the J. a 
the B. EL of the RL Aa, 8 Tp im Patitaad, Samete: 
sik bern (om which see shore. p- 300, ivi- 
a rebel: wd of Gjerhe with 


the Hina a? lites 
rroydht ee 7 the Joinas. Me Oke ae vide anto, p. 
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rettle or to remain there. In the north-eastern 
Dakhani highland the Joiner constitute ao 
worth mentioning, Their chief seats are partly 
in the southern half of the Dakhani highland, 
partly in Tuluva or South Kanara, on the Malabar 
coast.* Their chief seata in this portion of 
Southern India are as follows:—Maleyur, 
Balagoda or Belligola, and Madu- 
giri, where also area few famed temples of 
the Jainas.+ Of these holy places Belligola 
or Balagods appears to be the principal 
one, because we possess a special list of the 
As the reports of Byzantine authors about 
India ore too insignificant to be treated in 
detail, I prefer to utilize their communications 
of this kind, whenever they are worth diseuss-— 
ing, for the history of Indian commerce, or tu 
put them on suitable occasions before my readers 
and toexplam them. The only information to be 
considered in this-place occurs in the history of 
Laonikos Chalkondylas, and refers to | 
a period immediately after the time of Taimur§, 
The materia! contents of this passage are, that 
this bellicose monarch had been attacked by 
nine kings, among which was also an Indian 
king named Tfayarine; bat he marched over 
the Araxes or Oxus, victoriously repelled 
these attacks, and subjogated, besides other 
countries, also the whole of India as far as 


ERAVANA BELGOLA. 









Taprobane. This king of the Hindus had 
his seat in the Chatagia mountains. Tho 
Hindus worshipped Apollon, Here, and Arfeuis 
as gods, and sacrificed annnally to the first 


deity horses, to the second cows, and to the 


third new-bora boys. 

In order to understand this report, it is first 
to be noticed that after the occupation and 
appalling devastation of the capital, Deh1i, 
in AD. 1898, Taimur caused himself to be 


proclaimed Emperor of India, and on his de- 
parture from India left the former emperor, 








Mabmid Toghluk, o fogitive.|/ Itis an 


Taprobane. How thename of the Hindn 
king Tzachataée is to be explained defies 
me ; and further, there is no region in India the 
name of which bears any resemblance to Cha - 
tagia. In the afvamedia, the equine sacrifice, 
two horses are offered, not to Apollon or Stirya 
however, but to one of the two great popular 
gols. It may properly be questioned whether 
at that time the Hindus sacrificed cows, which 
they deemed sacred, tothe honour of Here, 
although bloody offerings were made to Dory, 
who alone can be meant here.§ The report 
that young boys were sacrificed to the moon- 


goddess is just as incredible; the only trae fact 


is that to Kah or to (hi mudd small inoffensive 
animals were offered,** and therefore the Byzan- 
time historian called his Hindo coildess Artemis, 





JAIN INSCRIPTIONS AT SRAVANA RELGOLA. 
BY LEWIS RICE, BANGALOR. 


At the Jain villageofS ravana Belgolat+ 
on a smaller bill named Indra a fone 


and p. 800 TEL. Peres p80 88, 
“421, p $8, p. 120, 131 bie, p. 1H, 

i rath it aba i 
a ae py. ed wlara of the 
is Buchanan. 


manner ) 
manne of Doing a ioe attuned: im Hostbnre ‘Maiver: 
Madugherri odgert may be the same with 
Muddukhrat, which town, acconling to Edward 
Thornton's Gazetteer, dc «1 voe., to wttuated in the Mailras 

ly? N. ‘Lat. and $4° 42 B. Long. fren Ferra. 
Balago a, which is ales Balikota, i, according 
to the sume work, in 16° 107°? 


. Lat. and #39 36° E. Long. 





Qlinded to relates to thi 
other 


upon according tu above, EL. ps. Gt, by | 
| Bosides the know 


. the loftier Chandra Bitta on which stands 


the colossal image of Gomatesvara, are 





Feirs,. andl if sitemted St Fn fish athe weet. of 


from 
| Mudgal.—{Seo ind. Aat. 1. 129,—Ew.} 


as. Rew. TX. 
TL po of the Hoenn @lities. The pasangy bere 
» liginnios of the yuar i. Pid 
statements of Launikos Chulkond yl 


p. Sib ae py. 


about India either cuutain matters already fi OF are 
exagveraied and incorrect. It is well a wn tue the 
| Hinds are divided ints costes, and t nie gro 


to an unosnal size, which however this | greatly 
exaggerates. The mayuitnde of the Pasbooseeds. ed 
which the Hindus manufactore: river-bosks, was P 





nites Ganges, tntas, 
drantes, and Myphosis, be mentionsales 
peor lump are hea by Be are = 
erika laa Ay “J. 
ME Sen Ina AM. TV. pe. a on. 
#1 This apelin, innedomter! Ga the natbority af 
apetling: ia adopted wn that “a tb an 
Howat the place. The mu mo acceding tu this aa ay A 
wees Prem sea Hae, Pts white, onl kul, softened in 
combingtion to goft, pond or taak. "There ia a la 
and fine tank between the two bills. ee 


Hy 








eumber of inscriptions cat in the rock both on 


the snmmit and around the sides. The char- 
acters in which they are engraved are of a 
urions elongated form, measuring a foot or 
10re in length, strikingly distinct in the rays 
ff the sun, but scarcely distinguishable whon in 
soade. The inscriptions consist mostly of three 


or four lines apiece, and are scoral about in all | 


directions, without any appearance of order. 
The learned men attendant on the Jain pontiff 
of the neighbouring wefh can neither read the 
characters, nor give any account of the inscrip- 
tions. 

After various attempts I succeeded in getting 
a clu¢ to the letters, some of which resemble 


those of the Kanarese alphabet. On applying | 


the key thus obtained, the inseriptions are 
found to be written in the ancient Kanarese 
dialect. The one of which a facsimile and ren- 
dering are now given proves to be an emitaph 
ton dain saint. None of the inscriptions I 
lave seen contains a date, and in the present in- 


jecture as to its antiqaity except the archaic 
forms of expression, and these hardly form a suf. 
ficiently detinite basis on which to proceed, [| 














more safely made, 
TEANSLITREATION, 
Sura chipam béle vidyul Integala tera vil manju 


| vil tir bégam 
piridha éri ripe lili dhana vibhava mahi ra. 


digal nillay Argge 


paramirttha mechche nin i dharaniyu] iravan 
endo sanyasana ga- 
Fdura satvannadi Sena Pravara moni vara deva 
_ Wikakke sandar, 

TRANSLATION, Le ig 
Hapilly scattering like the minbow, like 
clustering flashes of lightning, or like a dewy 
clond, to whom are the treasures of beauty, 
pleasure, wealth and power secure 2 Should J, 


who love the chief good, remain attached to this. 
| world ? Thus saying, he assumed the state of a. 
stance there is nothing on which to found aecon- | 


saunyde, and by his yirtoe the eminent mwn: 
Scena Prayara reached the world of gods 
(deme lider), 

Bangalore, 19/4 July 1873. 





THE MRITYULANGALA UPANISHAD. 
BY A.C. BURNELL, M.C.S., M.BAS., dc, MANGALOR, 


For a long time our knowledge of the Upa- 


nishada was derived from Anquetil da Perron’s — 


strange translation of a Persian version of fifty, 
made about two centuries ago, to gratify 
curiosity of a Muhammadan Prince.* Of the 
large number mentioned and paraphrased in 
this work the original Sanskrit texts have been 
discovered except in a few instances: one of 
these exceptions is the forty-second of du Por- 
ron’s list, the Mret-lunkoul, which he explains 
as “ Halitus mortis." 
has thrown light on all the“ burning questions" 
of Sanskrit literature, has, in the ninth vulume 
of his Indische Studien, also discussed this 
missing Upanishad, and by his almost intuitive 
knowledge of the Upanishad literature suc- 
ceeded in restoring whole sentences of the ori- 
ginal. On examining the Tanjor Library in 

® It ia said to have been made by, or for, Died Shakoh, 
Giretaitict oa aaa y ore 
Blochmann’s tranilation of the Ain-t-Albori, pp. 104-5, 
especially the interesting quotations in the nutes. The 





Prof. A. Weber, who | 





1371-2, I, however, found two MSS. of this 
tract. One (No. 7210) is written in Derana- 
gurt, and is about 100 years old ; the other (No. 
v727) is a palm-leaf MS. in the Grantha cha- 
racter, and much injured. It is probably 200 
years old. This tract is perhaps wrongly 
included among the Upanishads—it rather be- 
longa to the Tuntrie worship.f Yet, as it is 


| ineluded by so good an authority as the Persian 


translators, it may be worth while to give an 
account of it. The Tanjor MSS. present dif- 
ferent recensions,—a shorter, the Deranigari ; 
and alonger, the Grantha. This last seems 
to be the nearest to what the Persian translator 
bad before him. 

The text runs as follows :-— 

Asya Srimrityulifigalamahimantrasya wl 
khaldigala righih ; anushtup chandah; Kalag- 
summunadess ttc to have formed a rery low opinion of 


+ Itawmuch as the montra isnot Vedic, though its ose is 


| @vidently imitated from Vedic 


hope, however, in a future contribution, to give 
renderings of others which contain more his- 
| torical information, and from these an approx. 
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piradro devatd. Aisa tern, della itt bijar ; 
ni "ham kala iti Saktih, kilakati mrityumjayo- 


pasthiine viniyogah./* “ Athi ‘to yogajihva me 
madhuvadini, Aham eva kilo ni "hash kilasya 


rita satyam'—lity asya mantrasya Yama 


rishih ; anushtap chandah; Kalagniradro de- 
vata mrityuthjayopasthine viniyogah. | 

“Titam satyati paraz&n brahma purushazh 
krishnapingalam | 

irdhvaretam viripikshath visvaripiya vai 
named | 





| : vrishab piliya 
pasupataye svahi! om! nam! hrim ! értea iti 
amriie [yadi smri’] mrityuldigale, brahmaha 
‘brahmahi bhavati; abrahmachiri subrahma- 
chiri bhavati gurudiragimi agimi bhavati 
(suvarnastey! asteyl bhavati]; surApayi apiyi 
pharaeli-t eras japtva ashtottarasahasra~— 


lakshagayatrijapsphalini bhavanti ; ashtan brah- 
cain “grihayitva brahmalokam avipnoti. 
Yadi kasyacha na briyat, khitrt kothit konakht 
bhavati, Yam anens grbniyid andho bhavati; 
shadblir missih pramiyate, ‘mantro nas yati— 
tw aha Meahddero Vasishthas, 

It is not difficult to explain how this magical 
formula (as well as the Garuda Upanishad) 
came to be included in the list of Upanishads. 
At the fall of Buddhism the Upanishad doo- 
trine or mystical teachings of the older Vedio 
schools became of great importance to the 
new sects which then came into existence, 
Some of these Upanishads no donbt existed 
Separately; others were contained in Vedic 
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treatises already sedate Supaeabe 
collections of passages of this nature natu- 
rally formed an indispensable weapon to the 
polemical sectaries of the day; and, like all 
systematists in India, the collectors were possess- 
ed of the notion that the number of the Upani- 
shads must be one of what they esteem fortunate, 
OF a8 possessing mystical properties. Thus the 
Muktikopanishad puts the number at 108 ; a fa 
vourite number, : in §. India, § and 
which was also much used by the Buddhists. But 
these collections were made in different parts of 
India, and it would not be everywhere easy to 
make up any number of real Upanishads; thus 
spurious ones, or even favourite devotional tracts, 
would be included to make the number of the 
collection perfect, and different collections would 
vary much in the separate tracts they included. 
Tt does not appear that in any part of India the 
Upanishads are reckoned at a higher number 
than 108, but at present there are about 170) 


‘Separate works recognised as Upanishads in all 


India. Colebrooke (Essays, L p. 91) put the 
number of them at 52, which seems to be a 

The name mrityeléagala is puzzling. It can- 
not possibly be translated “ halitus mortis,” as 


Anquetil has done, probably having mistaken 


one Persian word for another which looks mach 
the same. What, however, nthe esa 
to mean is difficult to say. Uh 


only have one meaning, and mrityolAigala 
perhaps also obscene; as iciteeaee 





| fall of euch allusions. 


THE NALADIY AR. 
BY THE REV. F. J. LEEPER, TRANQUEBAR. 
(Continued from page 215.) 


Caaprer 8.—Patience. 

1. Good lord of the cool hills festooned with 
springs! speak not at all with a fool. If» fool 
speak, he will speak only to injure you. To slip 
away from him, and to avoid him by any means 
in your power, is good. 2. When inferiors speak 
improper words, the patient hearing these words 
is patience indeed. Fbaiourtty surrountied with 


Vater Ee mere wecaiione, or eddi- 
Tom from this iy vocab ote gg Pe) 
Sean Ang erento gpa a 


t Hirer erst 
§ The Upanishads in 8. India are always said to be 108, 


serildsais keeosate Seua 


3. Will the hard words uttered (in reproof) 


by friends be more evil than the sweet words 


| of strangers speaking with joy, O lord of the 


cool shore of the mighty ocean, where the beau. 
tifal winged insects turn over all the ne 
if they get men who understand thecos ; 





Prof. Max Miller (Z. dd a 
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thereof? 4. Knowing what onght to be known, | 
and submitting thereunto, fearing what ought to | 
be feared, performing every duty so as to satisfy | 
the world, and living in the enjoyment of pleasure — 


uccording to ther means, they who are thus 
disposed never experience the evils of life. 6, 
When two persons are friends, mixing without 


of one, let the other be patient, as faras he ean 
bear it: If he cannot take it patiently, let him 
not speak evil, but withdraw to a distance. 
6. Thoagh another do one evil, if he say, Well, 
let it puss, and blame himself, it is good. To 
give ip intimate aysocmtes, © lord of the for- 
ests! is hard even to brates. 7. O king of 
the fair hills abounding with hollow-sounding 
Streums ! does not close intimacy with the great 


arise from the idea that they forgive the griev- «1 
: his marriage, who has a wife tender and loving 


‘Will friends be wanting to them who do what is 
good? 8, Those who are gifted with patience, 
and who are not 60 rash as todestroy themsel yes 
though withered and famished with hunger, 
will not declare their misery to those who love 
them not. They will make it known only to 
those who have the power to help them. 9. Let 
pleasure alone, when thou canst enjoy it, if dis. 
grace attends it. O Lord of the hill country 
abounding in waters! though pleasure only be 
constantly regarded, it is preferable to enjoy it 
inaharmless way. 10. Although he himself be 
ruined, letnota manu think of injuring the wor- 
thy; let him not eat with whom he should not 
eat, even though the flesh of his body waste 
away ; let him not speak words intermingled with 
falsehood, although he get the whole world can- 
opied by the heavens for his reward. 

Cuarrer 9.—Nol coveting another's wife. 

I. Let not the modest man covet another's 
wife, since the fear attending that sin is great, 
the pleasure is of short duration, and if you 


daily reflect, it renders one liable to the punish-_ 


ment of death by the king, and it is a sin that 
daily leads men tohell, 2. Tothosewhocovet 
their neighbours’ wives these four things,— 
virtue, praise, friendship, and dignity —will not 
accrue. To those who covet their neighbours’ 


wives these four things,—hatred, vengeance, 


wood gin ececompanied with fear,—will accrue 


desiring one's neighbour's wife? Since in the 
going to her there is fear, in going away there 
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is fear, in the enjoyment itself there is fear, in 
case the sin be not known there is fear—it is 
always productive of fear. 4. Of what matter 
ia that enjoyment, O wicked one, which Frou 
family will be dishonoured, if you are caught 
your leg will be cut off; while in the act you 
are in dread, and it will cause ever-endoring 
anguish in hell. 5. Those who are destitute 
of everything that is good, and companions of 





the vile, have habitually sinned with damsels 


with mole-spotted breasts, and in a former 
birth have violated by force the wives of others, 
and live by dancing. 6. Why should he look 
with desire upon his neighbour's wife who, after 
inqairing about a propitious day, and having the 
dram beaten that all may know, has celebrated 


in his own house, who then placed herself under 
his care? 7. The enjoyment of the man of 
unstable mind possessed with delusion, who 
desires and embraces the wife of his neighbour. 
while his neighbours reproach him and his rela- 
tions fear and are troubled, is of the nature of 
that pleasure which is cansed by licking a» ser- 
pent's head. 8. Since the desire which arises 
in the minds of the wise increnses not, nor 
shows itself (by actions), nor extends beyond 
their own family, the pain which it causes being 
very grievous, and they, fearing lest by it they 
should be put to shame before their foes, apeah 
not of it atall. Therefore it dies away of itself 
in the mind. 9. An arrow, or fire, or the sun 
with shining beams, though they wound and 
burn, scorch only the body. But desire—since 
it wounds, grieves, and burns the sonl,—is much 
more to be feared than any of these things. 
10. If he plunge overhead in the water, » 


| man may escape from the fearful red flames 


which have sprung up in, and are TAVAgIng o 





town, Bat though he plunge in many holy 
rivers, desire will still be onquenched; yea, 


though he live like an anchorite on the woun- 


tain top, it will still burn. 
Cuarree 10.—Liberality. 

1. To those men the gates of heaven shall 
with a mind in accordance with their alms, 
greatly rejoicing, give even in poverty accord- 
ing to their ability, even aa they did in the day of 
Prosperity. 2. Before you is disgusting old age, 





selma csonbcsiiss 





and your dying day also: Ghisse male paras! | 


structive of greatness, Run not vainly here and 


there. Covet not. Give alms, then eat. Hide | 


not any of it when you possess wealth. 3. The 
wealth of him who in this birth wipes not 


ed by the deep sea, who gave not alms in a 

irth, 6, Let a man who regards both 

world enc the ssest, ive. whet dha. canes 

ho gets it; and if, through poverty, giving be 

impossible, to abstain from begging will be to 
give twice. 

6, Those who give are like the female palm 
tree surrounded by the terrace im the midst of 
the village, they live beloved by many. Men who 
eat without giving to others, though their 
family be flourishing, are like the male palm in 
a burning-ground. 7. When the rain that 


should fall falls not, and when mankind omit to | . 


do the things they ought to do, O lord of 
the cool shore beaten by the waves where the 


fish! in what way does the world geton! 8. | 


Man's duty is to give to those whoare anable to 
bear (their distresses), not drivingthem away, nor 
turning away from the extended hands. O lord 
of the cool shore of ocean, full of rivers! to give 
to those who will pay it back again—has the 
name of a loan at interest. 9, Not saying they 
have very little, not saying they have not any- 
thing, let them ever exercise fruitful charity to 
all. Lake the pticher of the mendicant who en- 
ters the house-door for alms, it will, in due course 
gradually become full. 10. Those who are ten 
miles distant can bear the souml of the wide 
drom beaten wiih the stick ; those 1 yojana dis- 
tant, can hear the hoarse thonider; but all who 
live in the three worlds piled up will hear the 
report that some of the excellent have given 
alms. 
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-Cuaeree i —The effort of actions done 

tn a former birth. 

1, Asa young calf when let loose among a 
number of cows naturally seeks out and attaches 
itself to its own mother, so does the act of a for- 
ner state of existence seek out and attach itself to 
him who has performed it. 2. The prosperity of 
him why knows that beauty, youth. glittering 
wealth, and honour remain not stable in one 








birth to any one, and yet inone birth performs 


not & single good dend—has the nature of « thing 
that takes a body, remains for a time, and then 
utterly perishes. ¢. There are none at all who are 
not ansions to nequire wealth. Each one's ex- 
pericuce of happiness or misery is measured by 


_| the deeds of a former birth. None can make 


the wood-apple round, none can dye the Karla- 
fruit black. 4. To avoid those things which 
are to happen, or to detain those who are to 
depart, is olike impossible even to saints, even as 


there is none who can give rain out of season, 


or prevent its falling im season. 

6. Those who were once in dignity as tall as 
the Palmyra, live on, duily losing their greatness, 
and becoming small.as a grain of millet, hide 
within them their glory. On enquiry it will 
appear that that which has happened ia nothing 
bat the effect of deeds done in « former birth. 6, 
If you wish to know how it is that those perish, 


while the unlearned prosper : it is because Yama 
looks upon the unlearned as refuse cane, since 
they are destitute, as to their minds, of the sap of 
knowledge, and therefore he cares not to take 
themaway. 7. Behold all those whose bosoms 
are gouled by distress and who wander for- 
lorn through the long streets, know—O lor? 
of the cool shore of the billowy ocean where 
the playful swans tear in pieces the water- 
flowers !—that this proceeds from the acts of for- 
mer births. §. When those who, besides being 
not ignorant, have learned flint which they 
ought to know and do that woich is blamesble, 
O king of the cool shore of the broad ocean, 
where the lotus flings its odours to the winds! 
this proceeds from the acts they have formerly 
done. 9. All whodwellin the world surrounded 
by the surging ocean desire to be exempt from 
the afflictive effects of former evil deeds, and to 
experience the effect of former good deeds ; Inut, 
whether men wish or do not wish, it is impossible 





to prevent that ena ahatar ace which is 
ordained to happen. 10. The effect of the act 
of former births does not fall below nor exceed 
its doe proportion, nor doth it fail to come in 
ite turn, neither does it assist out of season, but 
when it onght to be there it is. Of what use 
therefore is sorrow when it afflicts you! 
Cnharrer 12.—Truth. 

1. To say he has not that which he does not 
really possess is no harm to any one. It is the 
usage of the world. To lie standing or run- 
ning, that the desire (of others) may fail, O 
thou who hast rows of bracelets! hath evil more 
than that of those who have destroyed a good 
thing done, 2. The excellent and the vile 
uever change their respective natures: though 
n man shoull cat sugar it will mot taste bitter, 
und though the gods themselves should eat of 
the Margosa fruit, it will still taste bitter, 3. In 
time of prosperity o man's near relations will be 
a6 numerous as the stars which sport over the 
sky. When any one is subjected to intolerable 
sorrow, O lord ofthe cool mountain! those who 
will say “We are related to him” are few 
indeed. +4. He who secures the middle one of 
these three things, virtue, wealth and happiness, 
which have a hold on men’s minis in this faith. 
leas world, shall secure the other two also: 
whilst he who obtains not the middle one shall 
be afflicted like the tortoise put into the pot and 
boiled. 5. fit be the ealfof a good cow, the 
heifer also will fetch a good price: Though 


pass current. Like ploughing when there is 
little moisture, touching the surface only, the 
words of the poor will go for nothing. 
though deeply instructed in the knowledge of 
trath, those who have not accastomed them- 
selves to restraint can never be restrained. 
Thus, © large-eyed beauty! though the wild 
gourd be dressed with salt, ¢hee, milk, cards, and 
various condiments, its nataral bitterness will 
never be removed. 7. O bord of the shores of 
the swelling ocean covered with forests, scented 
by the perfume ofthe Punnei flowers! since that 
which is fated to happen will happen, let per- 
sons never utter reproachfal words behind the 
hacks of those who revile them, bat only before 
their faces. 8. Though cows be of different 
colours, the milk which the cows produce is not 
of different colours. Like milk, the frait of virtoe 
ia of one nature, though virtue itself take many 
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oulouns' in dliie weed: (didea: a anal oo. Has 
any one lived entirely withont praise im the 
world ? Has any one failed through exertion to 
prosper? Has any one died without being re- 
proached ? Has any one, even to the end of his 
life, collected (what he deems) sufficient wealth ? 
If you inquire, you will not find even one, 10. 
If they every way consider there is nothing else 
that goes with them bat the actions they have 
done, there (in the other world) even the body 
which (here) they cherished and adorned is use- 


less when death takes them away. 


Cuarren Se ee 
the bodies of thoee who; though phanged in the 
sea of domestic cares, betake not themselves to 
usceticism as a refuge. The stomach of the 
poasessors of little wisdom is a burning-place 
for beasts and birds without namber, 7. «. he 
eats them. 2. They should have their legs 
bound with tron, become slaves.to their enemies, 
and go to the field of gloomy soil, who keep in 
a cage the partridge of the quail, which live in 
the woods resounding with the sound of winged 
insects. 3. He who in a former birth desiring 
crabs broke off their legs and ate them, when 
the effect of that sin shall take place, he shall 
wander about afflicted with leprosy, the palms of 
his hands excepted ; all his fingers like Chank- 








shell beads will rot away. 4 Even such a 
thing as ghee when approached by the flame of 


fire will cause intolerable pain by fieree barning; 
they be unlearned, the words of the rich will | 


of many bad actions will they become guilty 
who, thongh notcrooked, become so, and associate 
with those who are bad. 5. Friendship with the 
wise will daily increase in regular gradation, 
like the crescent moon. Friendship with the 
base will daily decrease, like the full moon 
which rides through the sky. 6. Thinking them 
good thou didst associate with them. If in those 
with whom thou hast associated there be no good 
intent towards thee who hast associated with 


| them, O thou who didst associate (with such)! 
| listen : It is like a man opening a bor believing 


aa? Ole Cee toe 
inside. 7. O lord of the land resplendent with 

mountains on whose declivities genii abound ! 
since a man’s actions differ so much from his 
mind, who is there that is capable of search- 


| ing out so as to understand the resources of 


another's mind? §. O lord of the fair hills over 


| which slowly roll streams that cast up gems! 





Sertemses, 1873.] 
the great friendship of those who love with 


deceit, making a pretence of stedfast attachment 


but not loving with the heart, will only afflict 


the mind. 9. Like as when the glittering spear 


that he cast is caught by his enemy's hand, 
the thief's courage is destroyed, so since the 
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of these gnins in two births, it is good to leare 
the ignorant altogether. 10. Wilt thou not 
cease to long for a family ? How long wilt thou 
live in sorrow saying, It is forchildren?  O my 
heart! there is no advantage thar avernes to 


the soul except the good thon doest, though 


it be but little —(Tu be continned.) 
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ENDS FROM DINAJPUR.* 


BY G. H. DAMANT, 5.0.8, EANGPUR. 


The two Ganja-eaters. 
bank of a river, a man from another country came 
and asked which was the road and what was his 
name; he replied that his name was “cater of six 
only six maunds of ganja? You do not deserve 
the name of ganja-eater. Thero isa man in my 
cunntry who can eat nine maunds without focling 
in the least distressed or intoxicated, and can walk 
by himself afterwards." The ganja-cater, hearing 
that, said he would go to that conntry and fight 
with the man, so he tied six mannds of ganja in 
his handkerchief and went on his way till he camo 
toa pond, where he ate his six mdnunds of ganja, 
and then, feeling thirsty, went down to the water 


and began to drink till he bad drunk the pond dry, | 


and still had not quenched his thirst, so ho lay 
down on the bank and went to sleep. 

A. rAja's clephant used to drink at that pond, 
and it happened that his mahaut brought him that 


day, but when he came he found no water in tho | 


pond, and nothing but a man lying on the bank. 
The mahaut made the elephant pick him up, but 
could not bring him to his senses, so he took his 
elephant and went away, 

After a short time the ganja-eater camo to his 
senses,and, feeling himself free from all uneasiness, 
determined to leave that place and go to the house 
of the nine maundas ganja-eater. So he went along 


inquiring the way, and at Inst arrived at the house — 








and called out, “ Brother nine maunda ‘ganja- 
eater, are youat home?" His wife said he was 
not at home,and had gone te cut sugarcane, The 
man inquired whether he would return soon, and 
the said, “ Yes, he will return immedintely, his din- 
ner ig ready waiting;” but he said “I cannot bear to 
atop any longer; I will go and ficht him: show me 
tho road." So she came ont and told him which 
road to take, and he soon arrived at the placo and 
called out, “Brother nine manuds ganja-cater, 
come, Twill fight you." Ho said “For seven 
daya I have eaten nothing, how can I fight ?" ‘The 
Fix Mmaumla ganja-eater replied, “I have eaten 
nothing for nine days.” The other said, “No one 
Will mv ts if we fight here: come ta my country 
amd t will fight you, and every ono will bo ablo to 
ace Whelescs and who wins,” With these words he 
put all the sugarcane on his head which ho had 
cut for the last seven days, and they went away 
together. As they went along the road they me: 
&fishwoman who waa taking some fish to sell at 
the market ; they called to her and told hor to stop 
and look on while they fought. Sle said sho was 
already late for the market, but they could fight an 
her arm and she would seethem. So they rose up 
and began to fight, and whilo they were fighting 
a kite came by and took away the ganja-caters, 
fish andall. Now it happened that just ot that time 
a rija'a daughter had gone out for a walk, ond, 2 
stormariging, they werathrown down in frontofhwr, 
and she, thinking they were bits of straw whirl liad 
been carried up by the storm, had thom ewept away. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE CHERA DYNASTY. 
June 16, Mr. J. Eggeling, the Secretary, read some 


made a grant of land in Saka $16 (a.n, 894), whilst 
another grant is mentioned under tho fifth king, 
dated Saka 4(a.0. 82). This would give an average 
of nearly thirty-four years for each of the last 


did not feel justified to accept so high an average, 
bat, doubting the existence or genuineness of those 
grants, he allowed an average of cightcen years 


® Continued from rol. L p. 346. 
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probable date at which this dynasty arose. The 


document in Sir Walter Elliot's volume was is- 
the date Saka 169 (a.v. 247). It also contains an 
account of the two preceding kings, Midhava and 
given in the Tamil treatise, and thus tends to show 
that the latter is entirely based on copper-plate 
grants. To judge from the shape and general 
character of the letters, this inscription would seezu 
to be very ancient, and to show no traces of forgery. 
made by the same king in Saka 210, or forty-one 
we might probably have to admit the correctness 
of the chronology® as given in the Tamil book, not- 
withstanding the high avernge. There were also in 
Venayiiditys, the son of Vikramaditya, during his 
father’s lifetime, and at his command, and dated 
respectively in Saka 611 and 613 (ap, 689 and 691), 
being the tenth and eleventh yeara of the king's | 
reign. He would,accordingly, have succeeded on his 
father's resignation in Saka 601-2, as his prede- 
ceas0ra are mentioned, Vikramiditya, SatyAdrays, | 
Kirttivarman, and Pulnkesi. Since it is most pro- 
bable that Saty@éraya began to reign in Saka 531, 
we should thus obtain seventy yeara for the dura- 
tion of his and his son's reigns. Of Pulakedi there 


Wasa grantat the British Museom, dated Saka | 


411; but there was some doubt as to its genuine- 
ness, on palwological grounds, the character of tha | 
letters being very nearly the same as that of some | 
inscriptions of the Eastern line in the tenth cen. 
tury of our era. Sir W. Elliot's collection also 
included several grants of the Pallava line, con- 
taining the names Skandavarman, Virararman, 
Vishnugopayarman, and Sifihavarman; besides 
Rajendrayarman and Devendrayarman, and Chan. 
davarman and Nandivarman. -All these grants, 
however, record merely the years of the reigns of 
the kings by whom they wera issued.— Athenaeum, 
June 21. 


VITHOBA OF PANDARPUR. 
On the 20th July a Gosari, who, it seema, waa 


highly displeased with his god, wentinte the temple | 


at Pandarpur and hurled a stone wt the innagre 
with such force that it knocked a piece out of his 
breast and broke his legs. The attendants seized 
the offender and beat him, but he was rescued by the 
police and placed in custody. Thus the great god 


(Serreunes, 1873 


Vithobi, “the lord of heaven and earth,” sccord- 
ing to the Hindu canons, is. dead. Had such an 
might have been replaced. But the VithebA of 
Pandarpur cannot be replaced. Only Bandras, 
boast gods of equal or approaching a ity. Thou- 
sands from every quarter of Maharishtra perform 
toilsome pilgrimages to the fair at Pandarpur, un- 
deterred by the cholera which appears at every 
gathering, sweeping off numbers of the pilgrims. 
The people present at the last Ashidhi fsir, which 
Insted from the 6th to the 10th July, were esti- 
mated at one hundred and fifty thousand. Every 


| man brings his offering, so that the revenue of 


host of priests in luxury, it affords a balance which 


| in laid out in the most costly jewels for the god, and 


in decorating the shrine with gold in a manner 
which dazzles the eye tho first time it is beheld. 
Vows the most extrarngunt aro made toVithoba for 
prayers answered or blessings expected ; no sacrifice 
of wealth, of comfort, or of life, being considered too 


great to buy the eod's favour. Besides the a - ta’ 


who throng at the regular fairs in July and 
October, there isa large daily attendance of those 
who live in the vicinity. Vithobd receives his 
worshippers one at atime, and is dressed up by 
the attendan* priests with a splendour propor- 
tionate to the amount of the offering expected from 
each devotee. One man who visited Pandarpur 
laut November with an offering of twenty-five 
rupees, told us he was received in a dress and 
jewels worth Rs. 50,000. It is anid that the god 
possesses ornaments valoed at twenty Inkhs of 
rupees, and would appear with them allon at once 
were a worshipper to come bringing a fitting offer- 
ing. Someof his diamonds and pearls are de- 
scribed as of extraordinary size and purity, The 
rivalry is great among the worshippers to be 
honoured by a sight of the finest jewels, and induces 
many a git beyond what the donorcan afford. But 


| fo privation is complained of which has to be 


endured to propitiate Vithoha of nd : 

The origin of this celebrated idol is thus told : 
the god Vithoba had formerly his seat at Dwirka- 
There lived at Pandarpur a youth named Punda- 
lika, who, though only twelve or fifteen years of 


| age, Was @ great saint andan unceasing worshipper 
of the gods. His piety attracted the lore of 
| Vithobé, who paid him a visit in person froth 


Dwiirka. The boy was in attendance on his father 
when the god appeared in human form, unseen to 
any but Pundalika, He at ones recognised the 


| favour done him, and entreated 'VithobA to remain 


a a 
d tie N teramacigala plates dated Saka 690, Fide ante, vol. & 


p. 361; vol. IT. p. 155.—En. 








wide 


the fairs area source of annual expense and harass- 


the fatal disease among them. Before and after 
each fair, sanitary precautions are taken along all 
the principal routes, at great trouble and expense, 
But the Hindus, who never appreciated this action 
of the British Government, are now fearful lest 
the angry god should plague the country, and are 
also warning the authorities of the certain falling 
of of the revenue from the cessation of the tax of 
four annas « head levied on every pilgrim to the 
temple. Those who understand the p-jesthood, 
hundreds of whom are living on the fat of the land 
by means of the offerings of Vithob4's worship- 
pers, can foretell that they will never allow the 
shrine to be deserted. The holiest man of them 
will one of these days be favoured with a vision 
or dream, in which Vithob4 will intimate hia ples- 
sure to hear the prayera of his servants ond 
continue at Pandarpur. In this case the popular 


veneration of the idol will become greater than | 


ever, and yet larger numbera will repair to Pan- 
darpur to worship the god who was wounded to 
death, and whose deadly wound was healed. This 
result. seems to be regarded as a foregone conclu- 
sion. The damage done to the idol has been 
repaired by a stone-mason, many of the most 
ardent devotees on the spot tasting neither 
food nor water till the god was made whole. So 
that everything is ready for Vithobd to take 
possession again. The police asved the impious 
goedvi from the fary of the people, and he now 
awaits his trial under some mild section of the 
Penal Code about “ voluntarily committing injury 
to property.” 

Pandarpor is a town on the Bhimdé, of about 





a) REED aise taon ek hinierionte 
have given out that the great god may perhap 
be induced, by prayers and fasts, ta Shem 
racic ion of the muti- 
lated idol. So, already, thousands of religious 
tilications, to persuade Vithob4 not to depart from 
Pandarpar ; and the aid of the press will doubtless 
wherevertheresre Hindus to pray, fast, and make 
offerings. The fall of the Pandarpur shrine, and 
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\| torate, and distant We miles from Pank!=- 
Abridged from “ Bombay Gazette," 98th July, 


— 





_ PEHLEVI INSCRIPTIONS, 

Daring a recent tour through the Cochin and 
Travancor States I fonnd some Pehlevi inscrip- 
tions which go to prove that there were once large 
settlements of Persians, probably Manichwans, in 
S. India. This fact will be of interest to Sans- 
kritists since Prof. Weber's admirable essay on 
the Hdmdyana. Prof. Weber has shown reasons 
of that poem ; and it-will now, in consequence of 
csc Sol PCy daca 
origin of the modern Vedinta in Southern 
India exclusively. 

In a Syrian (i.e. Nestorian) church at Kottayam 


‘in Travancor, said to be one of the oldest in the 
country, I found at the back of a side-altar a 


granite slab with a cross in bas-telief on it, and 
round the arched top a short sentence in Peblevi; 
at the foot of the cross a few words in Syriac. On 
looking round the charch I found a similar but 
tablet is nearly covered by whitewash, but shows 
only a Peblevi inscription, There is'a similar 
tablet in the Mount church (fear Madras), which 


| has long been the property of the Portuguese. 


Since my return to Mangalor I have found in 
Friar Vincenzo Maria's Viaggio all’ Indie Orientali, 
p- 155 (Roma, 1672), mention of eeveral such 
tablets ; he particularly mentions the ones at Cran- 
Ranor and Meliapor (i. «. Madras), and takes 
them to be relics of the mission of St. Thomas to 
India. As there is hardly a trace left of Cranga- 
nor, it would be useless to search there; but 
the older Syrian churches (at Niranam, Kiyarh. 
kalam, &e,) will no doubt furnish othor copies. 
In this very out-of-the-way place I have nothing 
to help in. deciphering the Pehlori inscription, 
which is nearly the same on the three tablets 
T have seen; the first few signs only differ, The 
last word jin all looks like afstid (may it be in. 
creased !). As soon as I can get it lithographed | 
shall send copies to tho Principal Earopean schol- 


rs who occupy themselves with Pehleri. 


mast have been communities in several places, 
the S. W. and S.B. coasts of India. Cosmas 
Christians in Male (i.e, 8. W. India), and that 
there waa a Persian bishop at Kallians, i.¢, Kal. 


| yaénapir, near Udupi, and in this province—a place 
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nae heated to be one of the earliest Christian 


settlements in India. Nor were theae Porsinns 
disliked, as foreignera are now, by the natives of 
India. Before the beginning of the ninth century 
aD. they bad acquired -sorercign rights over 
their original settlement, Manigrimam, by a grant 
from the Perumil, ‘hese Persinns were thus 
established long before the origin of the modern 
schools of the Vedinta, amd the founders of these 
sects were ull natives of places close to Persian 
wettlements. ya waa b 
from Cranganor, where the Persians first foamed 
a colony; Riminuja was born and edacat 

Madcon} and Mi-therdchdicrs, ths fenviar cfineses 
which approaches nearest of all to Christianity, 
was a native of Udupi, a place only three or four 
miles south of Kalydpapdr.. A comparison of the 








doctrines of these secta with those of the Mani-— 


chwans will, I think, settle the question; but I 
must reserve that for another occasion. That 
theso Persians were Manicharans is, I think, to be 
concluded from the name of their settlement, 
Manigrimam. This can only mean “ Manes-town ;” 
the only other possible meaning, “ Jewel-town,” 
is utterly improbable, 

Prof. Weber has shown that the Brahmasamaj 
doctrines arean unacknowledged result of Chria- 
tian missions in this century; the §. Indian 
Vedints ; sects mast be taken asasimilar result 
of perhaps the earliest Christian (though Maui- 
chmsan) mission to India. 

How close the connection between Persia and 
Todia was in the sixth century a. p. is also known 
from the history of the European versions of the 
Pajchalaatra, Tho existence of this work in 





India was then known to the Persians, and this | 
knowledge presupposes a greater knowledge of | 


Indian matters by foreigners than has ever since 
been the case up to the end of the last century, 

I may remark also that tho facts I have men- 
tioned above render it probable that Barsweih or 
Barziyeh, who first translated tha Futichatantra 
into Pehlevi, was actually a Christian, as the Arab 
historian, [bn Abu Oseibia, states. Tho 8. Indian 
Sanskrit Paidchafantra is the oldest yot discovered 
(see Prof. Benfey'’s note, Academy, vol. iij, pp. 139. 
140); may not Barsuyeh have got his copy in S, W. 
India ? 


Patriotic Hindus will hardly like the notion 
that their greatest modern | | have bor- 
rowed from Christianity ; but as they cannot give 
an historical or credible account of the origin of 
these Vedantist sects, if we take the above facts into 
consideration, thare is mmore ‘against ‘them than a 
tialy unknown to Tad in Vedic or Budahistic 





| the village Kolis, act as ferrymen: in 


| of their class. Buchanan describes the 


| vators, labourers, or fishermen in the Ta 
| Their condition is hardly raised hare fie 


TERE ametioeed Retire the discorery of 
old Jain version of the Bdmdyana in anarce 
Ltr byrinern nr 
and differs greatly irom the Villméki-Edmdyana 
The Tamil version (by Kampan) is also’ very old 
ami deserves examination if the question of the 
original form of the Sanskrit epic is to be really 
decided. I hope soon to be able to give some 
account of the Canorese version, as Ihave found 
an excellent MS., written about 420 years na iu Te 
which is wonderfully ¢orrect.—A. BUENELL iw 
Academy. 


Professor Palmer, the Lord Almoner’s Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, hasan 
Arabic Grammar in the press, mainly founded on 
Syrian authorities. From what 1 hear of the 
arrangement, it will be more like a portable’ edi- 
tion Of Silvestre de Sacy's Grammaire Arabe than 
anything else one knows. The Professor has also 
been translating Alice in Wonderland into Arabic 
verse and prose, and Proposes publishing thy: pro 





| vided he can get the use of the original plates, 


C. M. 
‘An answer tothe query respecting the right 





and left hand Castes (p, 214) will be found in the 


edition of the Kural by F, W. Ellis. The distine- 
tion arises primarily from the landowners and their 
serfs boing the heads of one class, and the Brah- 
mans, artizans, and other interlopers forming the 
other, nC SineRh a CONOR Sen ey 


CASTES OF THE BOMBAY PEESIDENCY. 
(Continued from page 242.) 
Kabbar:—A caste of low rank in Southern 
India; in Dhéirwid they are numerous, and, like 





they are fow, and are engaged like Boa in peg 
ing and Sn Bates donates eee 










aga branch of the Bhuis, somo | a 
and others lime-burners, Morals 1 nd hah 
Kaboigdri ia the name of » sig lar 
Dharwid, _s 
Chavadrid :—A Bhill tribe in Gan, hief 
in the Surat collectorate, numerous; ~ eulti. 





level ; they are one of the classes included in 


KAlA Proj, or the black race. 

Pitharwat —A caste of middle ag C 
Dekhan, stone-masons and artificers in stone. 
Kandel :—A SP A TF F 
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NILGIRI REMAINS, 





ON SOME FORMERLY EXISTING ANTIQUITIES ON THE NILGIRIS. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, Inte BLC.S. 


AM ier tho antiqitos of the Nig | 
iutttec se y inve mets cf ed by t 








his scoot of then wae completed bufre i is % 


Bb Will Si hope Tis Segue’ ‘oe SaperBuons’ 


to record the original features of some of the 
af aves Mere td Cased, 





I. 
In April 1849, when at Eantir (Coonoor) 


| amongst the natives about the an- 
cbiab Vniatas, Fes Wa oy Wad Ghat ado 
were some to be seen beyond the Nidi Mand. 
So, starting early one morning, and crossing the 
great ravine which lies between Kunir and 
the Halikal ridge, then clothed with deep magni- 
Ses ene Om Se ays motes wolieng 

ve productive—but, alas! ugly— coffes-clea: 
inge,T wound ‘pwerde thsongh the picturesque 
foldings of the hills to the Nidi Mind, where my 











informant met me. All Todd minds, ¢.¢. vil. 


satel beautifully placed, and this (whether 
still existing or improved into a coffee-garden, 
I cannot say) was nestled in a oleft between 





two peaks, at the edge of a thick grove, the | 


trees of which stretched their great moss-hung 
arms over the wild-looking primitive huts, by 
which stood the tall men wrapt clasasic-wise in 
their cloths, whilst the handsome black-ringleted 
Women sat chattering in a row, and the boys— 
their thick shocks of hair cut quaintly thatch 
fashion across their foreheads—came 

over the cloge fresh green-sward which lies be. 
fore every Mind. 

round the base of one of the sheltering peaks, I 
decended for fully 1000 feet on the other side 
of the ridge, by an excessively steep and difficult 
track, to a hollow, where on three sides the 
slopes ran very precipitously down, enclosing at 
the bottom a small open on the fourth 
or south side; whende the mountain-side fall 
steeply down to the Bhavint valley at the 
foot of the range. Ona kmoll in the middle of 











the platform stood a cromlech of very large 
 &tze, or rather a row of connected cromlechs, 
| forming five partitions, three large ones ‘of equal 
height in the centre, and s smaller and lower 
oneat eachend. They stood in a lino, the three 
central compartments being covered with three 
huge capstones, the edge of one overlapping the 
edge of the next ; the supporting stones, four in 
number, being great slabs, set up end-wiac, with 
slabs enclosing the hack or north side—the front 


or south side of all was open; the smaller struc. 


ture at each end was formed in like manner. 
Unfortunately I omitted to take the exact di- 
mensions, buta man could sit easily in any of tho 
three central cells; within them Iny the skeleton 
ofa fawn, and part ofan elephant's tooth much 


hacked with a knife. The supporting slabs wero 


sculptured all over on their sides within with fi- 
gures in the Hindu style, processional or warlike, 
but there were none on the under-sides of the 


| capstones. The figures were evidently ancient, 


as, though covered from the weather, their out- 
lines were much worn. Whether these sculptures 
were comval with the stones and wrought by 
the men who first placed them, or whether they 
were subsequent additions, is a controversy still 
sub yudice, They hava been found on cromlecha 
and kistvaens in other parts of the hills, and 
if regarded as contemporary with the stones 
would at once mark the age of these structures, 
as emblems, such as the Basava bull, of known 
to have strack observers oa later additions cut 
upon the previously existing cromlechs; such 
wag my impression and also that of Col. Con- 


| greve, and others,* bat the point is hy no means 


settled yet, I may observe that a man sitting 
inside the cells could easily have cut the sculp. 


| tares in the cromlech now described hy me. 


monument had been entirely destroyed, every 
stone overthrown and lying scattered around ; 
the work evidently of some barbarians —not, I 
fear, dark-skinned. Though hitherto calling it 
« cromlech," I hardly know how to class it, Tt 


nected kistyaens., Single dolmens or kistyaens, 
consisting of upright side and back slabs sup, 


* Bee Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. XIV. page 120, Ola Series, and yol, IV. page 119, New Series, 
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porting a covering stone, the front side remaining 
open, are not onfrequent, especially in the eastern 
region of the Nilgiris, several of them also 
sculptured within; but I know of no structures 
of connected cells, like the one described, oocar- 
ring either in India or any other country. It 
differs essentially from the allées couwerfes and 
chambered barrows of Europe. Colonel Congreve 
describes no such monument in his Antiquities of 
the Nilgiris, and I know of but one other ex- 
ample, on the hills, namely, at Méher, some 





miles westward at the foot of the Kunda | 


Range, where there appear to have been four con- 
am uncertain whether with appended lesser cells, 
partially destroyed. 

Though the intention of kistyasns, chambered 
barrows, and what are generally called cromlechs, 
was undoubtedly sepulchral, I am on the whole 
not sure that it was so with respect to this and 
the other sculptured dolmens of the Nilgiris. 
Nothing was found on digging up the floor of 
the cells in the Nidi Mind Dolmen,—which may 
further be said with confidence to have been 
always free-standing, nnd never covered with a 
tumalos,—an assertion further strengthened by 
the sculptures within. With respect to the last- 
mentioned feature, I may observe that these 
sculptured stones when occurring near their 
villages are worshipped as gods by the Ba da- 
gas, the most numerous race on the hills. This, 
however, I believe, is only an instance of the 
Hindu propensity to venerate anything that 
appears Miysterions or sacred, and argues no 
other connection with the remains. The En- 
ram bis—the wild jungle-tribe that haunt the 
densest jungles of the mountain slopes, and 
whose remote ancestry may have had more to 
do with megalithic monuments, also pay worship 
to some of the cairns and cromlechs on the platean, 
in which they believe their old gods reside, They 
and their forest-kindred the Irulas, “ the 
children of darkness," still after every funeral 


bring adevra kotte kallu, i.e. along water-worn | { 


pebble, and put it in a ecromlech to represent the 
deceased. Cromlechs have sometimes been found 
—or, a4 should prefer to call them, hut-templeg 
closed on three sides, with a fourth open, and 
containing lingam stones or rode Images, are 
frequent in the Maisor country ang on the 
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ithas been observed that, though the former con- 
rade temple or shrine; and the cut piece of an 
elephant's tusk found in it had probably been 
laid there by some wandering K urambA, to 
an aspect of quaint mysterious antiquity as it 
backed by steep converging slopes rough with. 
jungle-country stretching far below in a laby- 
rinth of ridges and valleys. The very peculiar 
feature of o small chamber being attached to 
each end of the great central triple chamber 
must not be overlooked. Analogous side-cham- 
in Guernsey known as“ ZL’ Autel du Déhus,” and 
these are spoken of as “ uniqne;" they however 
I may add that, when returning, a small cairn 
was observed near the Toda mind, on open- 
ing which a curious flattened chaiti was found, 
with red sand, like none in the neighbourhood. 
This peculiarity, of vessels being filled with sand 
or mould that must have been brought from a 
distance, occurs in cairn-interments both on the 
Indian plains and in England, 
I. 


A few years after the discovery 7 of the above- 
described cromlech, 2 number of weapons were 
found in a stons-circle between Kunir and 
Kartiari, on the Nilgiris, The cirele waa by no 
means remarkable, about six feet in diameter and 






Shivaridi Hills 


site, being on the slope of a hill of 
inta it, however, a number of wesapong and im- 
plements were discovered embedded in a thick 
layer of charcoal, which appears to have had the 
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IRON WEAPONS FOUND BURIED IN A STONE~CIRCLE 
BETWEEN KUNUR AND KARTARI, NILGIRI HILLS, 





Octozes, 1873.) 


NILGIRI BEMAINS, 


aid 





effock of keeping: thet. in SER ee | i 


tion, for they were nearly as clean and perfect 
ee if fresh from the emith, and several of them 


hard to reconcile with the rude age com 





ascribed to such remains. Thevace new diitho | 


British Moseum : a description of some of the 
more remarkable is sabjained :-— 

1, A short very broad-bladed sword or dag- 
ger, 14 inches in total length, the blade 9}, and 
2} in breadth at the widest part—for it is leai- 
to the point, and to the bottom, and again 


widening as it joins the hilt ; itis double-edged: | 


there is a cross-guard at each end of the handle 
(in this differing from European examples), and 

the handle is decorated with s minnie double 
wavy beading running down it on each of the four 
sides, the sbaces between each line of beading 
being filled with an incised arabesque pattern 
of lines and curves very nesily executed. Tho 
inner faces of the guards are also ornament 

with a pattern of similar character but different 











design. The guards and handle—which is per- | 


forated, all form separate pieces, held together 
by a tong seoured by a knob, formed of two pieces 
ne One ee eee eee Another 
chiefly in the blade being netvow snd of wiifirem 
breadth, and the handle moch less elaborate, 





2 The head of a spear or javelin, the blade | 


3. A javelin-head, 6} ‘inches long in blade, 
which is an inch wide at the bottom, tapering'to 
the point, and distinguished by sn incised pat- 
tern of curves running in double diminwhing 
lines along three-fourths of its length. 

4 A leaf-shaped javelin, 6} inchea long in 
the blade, which is IT} inch wide in its broadest 
ee the 


inches long, widening upwards toa carved cov 
rated with s raised rib 14 inch long, studded 
pitt eovinateogbartrxmdngaberteass-enime 





6. A-plain jovelin-head, the bladeS inches 
‘ea in an obtuse angle rather than 
rm 


sebekline ss cpa to tonearageaanen 


with straight and wavy lines, and fixed to a 
hollow socket, 2} inches long, the arrow-spike 
itself being 5 inches long and half an inch broad 


: at base. Three other arrow-heads of this pecu- 
| liar type were also found in the deposit, singu- 


larly perfect and well made, Arrow-heads of long 
triangular shape are also found in Nilgiri cairns, 
much of the came kind as are now used by the 
jungle tribes, but I have not heard of this spiky 
type being now in use. 

Two pairs of twisted bronze or copper bangles 
were found im this deposit, and several other 


| less noteworthy weapons and objects, the whole 


much better preserved than any others I have 
Il. 

In 1848 when at K un dr I received informa- 

tion of a large unopened cairn—an undistarb- 


| ed example bad even then become scarce,—and, 


on proceeding to examine it, was ghided to an 
exceedingly high and steep hill over the Ral - 
liydr, just above where the three roads from 
Utakimand, Kanidr,andE oti girimeet. 
Tt was a very stiff pull up, especially towards the 
end, where the hill rose intoanabrapt sugar-loaf 
peak. On the top there was a very large and 


| massive cairn of the peculiar Nilgiri type—an 


immense heap of stones with a circular well in 
the centre ; the sides of the well—built of largo 
blocks carefully and sccurstely adjusted, the 


_ | well—about five feet in diameter and six indepth. 


the wall enclosing it—nearly seven feet thick, 
In fact the word “ heap” applied to the struc. 
rather resembled a section of a truncated round- 
tower ;—and none but those who have attempt- 
ed it can appreciate the difficulty and skill re- 
quired to build s wall of loose uncemented 





| | stones that will siand firm for even ao short 


period, much more for ages. The central well 
was entirely filled with comparatively small loose 
stones rising into a pile. This, thongh convey- 
ing an assurance that the cairn waa undisturb. 
| ed, threatened a long and hand piece of work 
| before it could be explored. And so it proved ; 
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early in the morning till much past midday be- 
fore the centre of tho cairn was cleared. In 


observed : in the middle of the well there was a 
considerable thickness and tapering upwards, 
placed upright, filled in, and covered with the 


stones which filled the well. Whether this | 


had any lingam, or other significance, I cannot 
toil but some pieces of's large urn; a miniature 
buffalo’s-head of hard-baked clay; a human 
head the size of a lime, of the same—the hair 
being represented by little dotted rings; and « 
small sickle-shaped iron-knife: the whole cairn 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 
“had been built on the rock, and there were only 





one of which a cairn was visible, and there waa 
& magnificent prospect from it over Kotagiri 
burial-place of a great chieftain ; and the enor- 
titades of stones up a hill that was trying to 
they would cover a rich and various funeral 


9, Randolph Crescent, London, Juna 1873. - 











MUSALMAN REMAINS IN THE SOUTH KONEAN. 
BY A. K. NAIBNE, Feq., Bo. C.8., BANDORA. 
I.—Dabhol. 


The Southern Konkan is a district which 


up to the time of the Marithis possessed little | 


importance, and is but seldom mentioned in the 
earlier histories. The Musalmiins, who spread 
so gradually over India, would perhaps never 
have thought so barren and uncivilized a coun- 
try worth conquering at all, if it had not been 
that its seaports gave travellers‘from Persia 
and Arabia easier access to the great cities 
of the Dekhan than could be had by any land. 
journey, and it mmst have been necessary also 
to keep open certain routes from these ports to 
the Dekhan, without which the command of the 
coast would have been of little value. It is pro- 
bable that these ports and routes were but few, 
and from the fact of nearly all the Konkan forta 
having been rebuilt and enlarged by Sivaji, the 
traces of the Musalméin occupation are even less 
than they otherwise would be. Yet it is possi- 
ble, by searching books of old history and travel, 
and at the same time examining the few remain. 
ing ruins, to get some idea of what this dis. 
trict was in the days of Musalman asce y, 
ard to make ont a few of the routes by which 
merchants and travellers from Persia, Arabia, and 
Europe found their way to the capital cities of 


Gidik Infahni, in his Tobwim of Buldin (cir. 1635) 
bas: ‘Dabul (UIs) a seaport of the Dekkan, long. 8°9", 





"-Binkot and 








Bidar, Gulbarga, Bijipur, and Golkonda. What 
I have collected I now give with tolerable con. 
fidence that, as far as it goes, it is correct, but 


it is no more than an ontline which may per- 


haps help others to prepare a complete local his- 


tary. 

In his translation of Ferishtah, Briggs, speak- 
ing of the Muhammadan invasion of the Konkan - 
in 1429, says : “It seems very doubtful if the 
whole of the Konkan had ever been attacked 
a conquest. The poris of Dabuland Chanl are 
spoken of at a very early period as in the hands 
of the Muhammadans : but whether they occa- 
pied much of the interior of the comntry appears 
very doubtful.” As I have no acquaintance with 
and on all accounta it will be/proper to begin 
with the history of Dabal, aa it is always spelt 

thi Dibhol.® 


lat. 43°30'" Chivel (Jpg) oF Cltal, he places én long: 88 
and lat. 36°, and Bidar (1°) in long. 109°, Int. 47°.—Eb. 





Bombay on the N. bank of the river Va- 


a noble estuary, and about two miles higher up 


have chosen this as situation fora large town: 
river and the very high and steep hills is so 
narrow, that if Dibul was ever as populous as is 
four miles up the river. It is now like any other 
insignificant Konkan town, with no trade to 
speak of, and the houses entirely hidden among 
cocoanut trees, The only objects worthy of re. 
mark are a fine mosque, with dome and minarets, 
standing almost at the water's edge close to tho 
present landing-place, a few tombs standing by 

emselyes nearer to the sea, and a conical hill 
three or four miles further up the river, crowned 
by amosque which from its position has a good 
deal the appearance of a Rhine castle. The 


earliest mention I have found of the place is in | 


Dow's History, which professes to bea translation 
of Ferishtah, but is said to contain much that ig 
not found in thatanthor. He mentions Dibulas 
one of the countries ravaged by Malik Naib Kaf. 
fur in 1912, along with Mahrit, Raichor, Mud- 
kal, and others whose names I do not iden tify : 
all except the first evidently meaning the districts 
of which the places named were the chief towns. 
Asit was scarcely twenty years beforethis thatthe 
Musalmins had made their first great raid into 
the Dekhan, it may be concluded that this was 
their first acouaintance with the Southern Kon- 
kan, and there can be no doubt that they enter- 
ed it by passing down the Ghits, for it was 
not till severa] generations after this that they 
either took to the sea, or ventured on the very 
difficult land journey from Gujarit throngh the 
Northern Konan. 

In 1357, the then undivided kingdom of the 


Dekhan was made into four fovernments, and | 


Diibul is mentioned as the western limit of the 
first government, which included Gulbarga it- 
self. Chaul is also mentioned at this time, but 
end of the century, both towns are mentioned 
by Ferishtah as amon f 
empire, and as having had orphan schools, with 
by king Muhammad Shih Bihmani. 








the chief ones in the | 
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and again in 1486, two considerable 
were sent into the Konkan, and 


In 1429, 
the country is said to have been subjugated and 


ALL ET 


well plundered. No mention is made of Dabul 


Im connection with either of thease, but of the 


second it ia recorded that a beautiful - 


of the Raja of Rairi (Raigedh) was sent to 


Shih Wali Bahmani, and was long celebrated 


under the name of Perichehra, or Fairy-face. 
The next events recorded of Dibul are of 
different sort, but not less caloulated to show its 


bul in 1447. And about 1459 Yusuf Adil Khin, 


| the founder of the Bijapur dynasty, also entered 


India at Dibul. His romantic story is given 


in fall detail by Ferishiah, but it is sufficient 


here to mention that he was taken from Dabul 
to Bidar as a slave by a Georgian merchant. 
Shortly aftér this, Dibul is first mentioned by 
a European traveller, as neither Marco Polo nor 


Ibn Batuta mention any ports of the Konkan, 
| and Mareo Polo gives but a few lines to tho 


whole of the coast of this Presidency, spenking 
of it under the name of the kingdom of Thann. 
But Nikitm, a Russian, who about the year 
1470 spent three or four years in the sonth 
of India, landed at Chaul, and, from what hoe 
heard there, wrote as follows :—" Dibul is a very 
extensive seaport whore many horses are brought 
from Mysore, Rabast (Arabia), Khorassan, Tur- 
kestan, de. It takes a month to walk by land 
from this place to Beder and Kulburga. It is 
the last seaport in Hindostan belonging to the 
Musalmins.” Three years later he made Da- 
bul his port of embarkation, and from here 
took ship to Hormuz, paying two of gold 
for his passage, and spending a month at sea. 
He then wrote: “ Dabul, s port of the vast 
Indian Sea . . it is a very large town, the great 
meeting-place of all nationg living on the coast | 


- of India.” 


About 1482, Bahidur Khan Gilini attempted 


"to make himself independent of the then dectin. 


had for a long time possession of Dibul and 
Goa, and command of the whole coast. He 








king and a few of his principal nobles marched 
down to Dibul and enjoyed the (to them) novel 
amusement of sailing about up and down the 
eoast. Within three or four years of this, how- 
ever, the Bijipur kingdom was established, and 
the whole Konkan passed to it. : 
[In 1508 the misfortunes of Dibul began, 
when it was bombarded by Almeida, the Por- 
taguese Viceroy, who did not, however, succeed 
in taking the fort. Ferishigh says that in 
1510 Gon was ceded by the king of BijApur to 
the Portuguese as the condition of their not 
that they kept this treaty, The Portuguese his- 


torians, however, give a very different account; 


~ dy maranding, and in 1522 Innded and lovied a 
contribution at Dibul. Before this, in 1515, a 
on his way back from Bijipur, and this is 
the last event of the sort I have read of in 
connection with the place. The Portugnese 
claim to have burnt every town on the coast 
bétween Srivardhan and Gon in 1548, and 
again in 1569, but they are discreetly silent about 
an event which Ferishinh records of 1571. 


A Portuguese force then landed at Dibul with | 


the intention of burning it as usual, though one 
would suppose that, as only two years had 
elapsed since the last occasion, there would not 
be much worth burning. But the governor, 
Khwija Ali Shirizi, having heard of their in- 
tentions, Inid an ambush and put to death 150 
of them. Not many years after this, when the 
Portuguese had begun to be inconvenienced by 
the advances of the Dutch, they made peace 
with Bijapur, and we then hear no more of 
Dabult till it was plundered by Sivaji in 1660, 
Its subsequent history has nothing to do with 
the Mugalmiins, and need not therefore be re. 
ferredto. Hamilton, a traveller of the beginning 
of the last century, mentions that the English 
had once a factory there, but of this ] have 
found no confirmation, 

Tt is not diffienlt to understand why it was 
that. Dabul declined in tho Tater days of the 
Musalmins, and still more subsequently. So 
long as the Musalmin capital was at Bidar 

- 5 fe Toe ie = 
it mis fet Token re ialpuoiay 

+ Ferabtah mentions it in the following places (Brigei'a 











hero near Kolhdpur, and after this the 


| fortress of Anjanvel, and thus, between. 


im, pinoce | 





ference. And in Maratha days Dabul was en- 
tirely eclipsed by the bouring town and 


 . : a | 





distant rivals, fell into utter obscurity, as also did 
Chaul, Grant Duff says that in 1697 Dibul 
& greater proof of its decay is that some of the 
present Hindu inhabitants are said to have grants, 
dated in the last century, of some of the best 
As showing the obscurity it haa now fallen 
into, [may mention that Thornton’s Gazattser of 
thongh, as not a single word 4s enid about the 
uncient greatness or the ruins of Gulbarga, this 
is, perhaps, not surprising. On the other 
hand, in a map of India published with Orme's 
Historical Fragments in 1782, Dabnl is marked 


| conspicuously, while I find several lines given to 


itin a small Gazetteer of the Eastern Hemisphere 
published at Boston, U. S. in 1808. 

So much for history, and from that we pass 
into the region of tradition and conjecture. The 
Mubammadan inhabitants of the prosent day are 
so poor that there is not very much to be got 
360 mosques in the town—a parely mythical 
number of course—and proféss to be able to 
show the sites of nearly a hundred: and wherever 
foundations for new houses are dog, rem: 
of Muhammadan buildings are pretty eure to 
be turned up. The following account of the 
large mosque on the shore, was given by Ghulém 
Caheb Hadar, one of the chief Muhammadan 





| inhabitants, to Mr. G. Vidal, C.S,— 


“ The mosk at DAbhol, in the Dipuli tiluqa of the 
Ratn&giri Zilla, dates from the reign of Mahmiid 
Adil Shih of Bijépur, and was built in A. Hej. 
1070 (ap, 1659-60) by the king's daughter—the 
Princess "Adyshah Bibf, or, as she was commonly 
called, the Ma Caheba. 

“The princess had conceived a wish to visit. the 
hoty shrine at Mekkah before she came of age, 
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and, her father’s consent baying been obtained for 
retinue of 20,000 horse under the command of the 
king's private minister, Bahirg Khak 





of Mekkah. The princess and her party, having 


crossed the Western Ghats, arrived at Dabhol, 
of the Konkan and held by » Subadir of the 
Hijapur Government named Ibrahim Ehin, who 
bore the title of Vesir ul Mulk. The princess in- 
tended to have embarked here on her voyage to 
Mekkah. While here, however, the news of many 
after much consideration it was deemed unsafe for 


and it only remained for the princess to dete 
in what manner she should spend the money she 
Maulavis and Qézia, who were summoned to advise 


=, = 


her, suggested the building of a masjid at Dabhol 


for the glory of Islim, and to this she consented. 
The work was then undertaken, and completed in 
four years. The name ofthe builder was Kamel 
Ehin, and the cost of the building was fifteen lakhs, 
Tt is currently reported that the dome was rich! y 


gilded, and that thecreacent was of pure gold. Tho 


gold and the gilt have long since disappeared, but 
much of the beautiful carving and tracery remains, 
Eight villages—Bhopan, Sirol, Visapur, Bhosté, 


Shaveli, Mundhar, Bhodarle, and Pangiri—were 


granted in tad for the maintenance of the mns- 


jid. The grants were resumed on the overthrow 
of the Bijipur kingdom by Sivaji. The masjid still - 
bears the name of its founder, the MA (Chheba, but 
it is no longer used for worship. Nothing is ever 
done for ita maintenance or repair, and it is ten. 
anted solely by pigeons and bats. The Mosalmdns 


of Dibbol are too poor toafford the coat of its 


preservation, and thus what is probably the only 
fine specimen of Muhammadan architecture in the 


is left but a heap of ruins.+” 


The date a.m. 1070 corr sponds to A.D. 1459. | 


60. Mshmfid Adil Shih had died in 1656, 
‘which would not of course make it impossible 


1656 and 1660 Anrangzib-and Sivaji-were in 





have at that time afforded either the 15 lakhs or 
dition and building at Dibul. Besides this, it 
Was just about this time that Sivaji plundered 


DABHOL, 


| Dabul, ‘and putting all this toge 5p ap 
pilgrimage, she set out from Bijdpur with a putting together it seems 
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scarcely possible that the mosque could have 
been built at this time, 

The figures given in the sccount are also 
apparently quite mythical. It is scarcely cre- 
dible that the mosque could in those days have 
cost fifteen lakhs, and it is certain that 20,000 
cavalry would have caten up the whole Konkan 
In a week. 

Tam not aware whether there ia a Persien 
inscription on the mosque or not. I think not, 
but it is said thatthe sanads and other docu- 





her to proceed. 8o the pilgrimage Was given up, | ments referring to the Musalman villages on 
determine 


this coast are chiefly among the records of the 
Habshi at Jinjira, so itis possible that a search 
there may-settle this question. Itis atall events 
certain that the mosque cannot have been built 
later than 1660, nor earlier than 1508, as if it 
had been before that time it would certainly 
have been destroyed by the zealous Roman 
Catholics under Almeida. 

In the names of two small parganis in this 
neighbourhood, one on each side of the creek,. 
we find further traces of the Musalmin power. 
They are callod Haveli Ahmadiébid and Haveli 
Jafaribid, and I believe that the term Haveli 
signifies that they belonged to a city which was 
the capital of a kingdom or government, It is 


gands were attached to Dibul for the mainte- 
nance of the Government establisk ta, just 
asin 1756 eleven villages on the Bankot creek 
of Fort Victoria. No villages or towns called 
Ahmadibid or Jifuribid exist in this neigh. 
bourhood, that I ever heard of, The traditions 
of the mosque already mentioned as standing at. 
the top of a high hill in the neighbourhood, and 
known by the name of Bala Pir (from the Ara. 





Linens 





| Place. The mosque is a small one, divided into 


two compartments, in one of which are thatomls 
have been named Abdul Qadr, and to kave lived 
Rs. 25-8 s year, and up to fifteen or twenty years 
village of Wanosis pdyaliof grain. Tho inhab- 
itants, however, appear now to have grown too 


* The minarets are in a tottering condition, the mortar having long since crumbled sway, xed the stonce becoming in 


Nore on next page,— 
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intelligent to continue such an act of piety. | considerable Musalmin remains. Thee nak 


But vows are still made to the Pir by those in 
distress, and especially by seafaring people, the 
mosque being a very conspicuous landmark ; and, 
as in most places in the South Konkan, and 
probably elsewhere, Hindus make vows of this | 
sort to Musalmin Pirs without any exclusive | 
bigotry. There is an assembly of villagers 
every year in the toonth of Rajab, and then 
only it is said to be safe to pass the night near 
the mosque madness being the penalty of doing 
so at other times. Only one miracle is remem- 
bered as having been worked by the Pir, and 





having vowed a rapee‘and a quarter to the Pir, 
basely paid only eight annas. As soon aa he léft 
the place he fell down senseless, and onlyrecover- 
him and uttered the Pir's name. It is rather 
no more than the twelve annas which he had 
previously defranded the Pir of. 


I must close this‘ long account with s little | 


epeculation as to the route taken in old times 
by travellers landing at Dabul, or embarking 
there: for ] am sorry to-say I cannot trace this 
with such apparent certainty as is possible 
in the case of some of the more southern rontes. 
Two of the oldest quotations I have given above 


epeak of Dabol in connection with Bidar, | 


and the latitude of the two places is almost 
identical, Dabul being about one minute south, 


The main river is navigable from Dabul to | 


Chipalon, and a northerly branch of it to Ehed. 
The great prevalence of Musalmins in Khed and 
the villages on that branch of the river make 


larly as that is nearest the direct line to Bidar.. 


From Khed there is an easy road of only seven 
Ghit a remarkably open tract of country towards 
Satara. This, thén, would probably be the old 
route to Bidar. To Bijapur the route from the 
top of the Ghat would pass more to the sonth, 
and probably through Karhid, where there are 





© "Thisisnot a good specimen of composition, containing, 
besides the Hindostani expressions pandra ("fifteen") and 
a Citheb, toro orthographicsl errors: thas 55] 55 does not 
oocar in any dictionary, and must therefore be who} 53 
which, the Mentalheh axpleies by 2 yt 9 Ape) gdiye 
i ¢. “crowds,” and, Lie onght to be spelt Uwnke 





however, sufficient acquaintance with the coun- 
try above the Ghiits to say anything with confi- 
dence about these routes, nor is it necessary for 
my purpose to do more than indicate the ulti- 
mate point to which travellers would tend. 


in possession of Ghulam C&heb Bedar—Ep. 
po Wy ptsle pel oats slS ep oef i153 
oe 51 Mew cys Ope qlhle ge 5b 
GS Pptp ebb SLI 5 Lele Gh pps let 
write ove phe od Bett y iyi plop Seu 


pol peel nye yg oll esos ot SH» 


$96 915 all ins og? by Lhd iy wl! 
tyois doy) oe—* ke] ork y Sle le 
probe alt Lacy yyy Let pp oy gt nef) peeees 
2 R'E ret 39 gy Sel OE ele Co dl ye 
BP tle y coz lee SU ogem® @ ok ig yy pe yel 
se ole Pag gles» pa 
ele Je ee aw eer 


Je te ghee ese oles Gr 








2 pe is )lby ao ya aoe ee 
falele sew" ly le Ue 0) ik 


Translation by E. Rehaisek, MOF. 

Crowds® arrived with the Shihzidi ‘Adyshah, 
the daughter of the Pideshah Sultén Mahmid, 
On & Tisit to the house of God [st Mekkah] from 
the city of | 
mulk Sultanat, Bahiré Khékin, thousand 
cavalry and other troops; in the year one thou- 
sand seventy after the emigration. The 
Subsh[dér) Ebréhim Khan Nawib Vesir-ul-mulk, 
finished the edifice of the mosk, the Ka’bah of 
God, in four years, and the expense of building 
the mace. sanounied to ‘ifiens, teich lakhs of rupees. 





“comtigraoas." ‘The word y| gig cught tobi | yu “cavalry” 
p= il stands for raat! and the spelling vor 
345 yl is barbarous. Here the word ,Silj “anchor” 
Sppears to mean “ foundation,” bet is also explained 
GAAS 62 yo) 5.9) do plab lef ya aS iol “a place 
whare the whcle day foci gin to the peopl” E.R. 
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By the decree of God, in the city of Bejipér, [the | 
mausoleum of ?] the Ma C&éheb Shhheddi is con- 
tiguous to the mosk. In the city of Bejipir and 
NaméjpGri the expenses of the mosk, the founda- 
tion of the edifice, and the were 

by the Sirkir of the Padesh&h "Aly "Adil Shih, 


TRACES IN THE BHAGAVAD-GITA OF CHRISTIAN WE 


Mie’ Bhostin, Maza’ a Srel. Mise 
perintendent Kamel Khfin built the moak of 
Mork woe 





From the Appendiz te Dr. Lorinser's Bhagavad-Gita.* 


prising coincidence of thoughts and expre 10S 
ie She Ethagelind Mie: was eehll) swith alnahe ‘phe. 
sages in tho New Testament, as with the com- 

hristian ideas and principles, we have 
no’ acoideeital similarities, but that an actual 
borrowing has taken place, it may not be 
eaperfluons to exhibit in a collective form the 
resalts: already woo, and: from them to draw 


h degree of probability to’ the opinion that 








the doctrine of the Bhagssad-Gta are nt onl | 





of ideas and sayings taken over from Chris- 
tianity, that it may almost Iay claim to cer- 
tainty. 

Up to the present time the means for an 
acourate chronology.of Indian Antiquity ‘are 
entirely wanting, and in judging of the age 
of the literary monuments we can only ‘speak 
of relative dates. Our sim here then must be 
to establish that the Bhagavad-Gila may be 


attributed to a period in which it is not impos-- 
| Further, and this is of peculiar importance in 


sible that its composer may hsve been acquaint- 
ed with Christianity and ita sacred 

that-is to say, with different books of the Note 
Testament. 


And here we do not need to depart from the 
results of modern criticism of the age of the 
Bhagavad-(Hia. On the one hand it is cer- 


tain that it dates after Buddha, and on the other | 


hand there is the strongest reason to believe 
‘hat its composition mast) be attributed to s 
period t several centuries -after the 
commencement of the Christian ers. 

The date after which it could not have been 
pia noah hinneree, be left an ope 


* Die B Gia webegetet und erléutert wom Dr. 


P. Lorinser ( 
+ "AMAA eal rai "Irdo}, al 


rides cal Afvoer: 
Thipoas, eat Aisiowes, xai pupia erepa T6vm, ele rh aire 











cam to iraingnble certainty, ele: 


composed some five centuries earlier, i. 4. in 
the third century after Christ. If this sap- 
position is correct (and it must not be forgotten 
that it only préfesses to give the earliest! dute 
at which the Bhagevad-Gita could have been 
composed), it is clear that the composer of 
the poem might have had some scquaintance 
with the doctrines and sacred records of 
India, in which from Eusebius (Hist. Eecles. 
lib. ‘V. cap. 10) we learn that Pantamus, a mis- 
sionary who had penetrated to India as early 
as the second century, found, and bronght to 

ndiria on his return, a copy of the Hebrew 





eae of Matthew, which hafl apparently 


the present discussion, there already existed 
an Indian translation of the New Testament, 
of which-we have positive proof in the writings 
of St. Chrysostom, which geems to have been 


| The place in questiont is Evang. Joan., Homul. 


I. cap. 1, and runs as follows :— 


| Indians, and Persians, and Ethiopians, and in- 


ee 


mAn, barbarians | though they “were, learnt to 
philosophise.” 
Wo mghaie tenets een See 


i Bir ignter tere (Baeispe pia Gk 
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of this testimony ns weakened by the addition | Christi | of , 


of the words “and innumerable other nations.” 
But such @ consideration loses its force when 
we remember that all the translations mentioned 
by name in this passage, with the single excep- 


tion of the Indian, are known to us from other 


sources and are still extant. We may be certain 
that Chrysostom would not have expressly 
mentioned the Indian if he had not had positive 
knowledge of a translation in their tongue. 
Now Chrysostom died in the year 407 av. The 
Indian translation of which he knew must have 
existed for at least a hundred years before in- 
formation about it could in those times have 
reached him. Bat probably Pantwnus, the 
teacher of Clemens Alexandrinus, who we know 
was himself'in India, had brought this inform. 
nation to the West. The date of this transla- 
tion then may possibly reach to the first or 
second century a.p. It would be difficult 
ascertain whether it was composed in Sanskrit, 
the learned speech of the Brahmans, which had 
already died out in the mouths of the common 
people, or in one of the Indian popular dialects, 
This, however, is not of importance, since wa 
must of course presume that the learned and 
highly-gifted Brahmah who wrote the Bhaga- 
tad-Gita knew the popular dialect also, 

Bat even if we shut our eyes to the existence 
of an Indian translation of the New Testament, 





uJ i; id 








it would still be possible that a Brahman | 


acquainted with the Greek language may have 
known and used the original text. And such a 
supposition may perhaps find confirmation in 
the circumstance that, besides the NewTvsiament, 
there are traces of the nse of the Book of Wis- 
dom, which was originally written in Greek. 

In this way the possibility that the composer 
of the hagavad-Gita may have been acquainted 
tianity, but also with the very writings of the 
New Testamert, might be shown in a very 
natural way, without the necessity of having 
recourse to rash hyp : 

But is it conceivable that a Brahman, who 
caste and puts it above everything, as the anthor 
of the Bhagavad-Gita docs, should have con. 
qescended to take such special knowledge of 

"© This derivation of Deva k\ is, however 


(eb at 1865), which onl: 
" nit lh ea ae es Fossa 
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ity, and even to use some of its doc- 


order to suit them to, and incorporate them with, 


tus own system? Here too we must_first show 


the possibility of such a thing before we can. 
proceed to demonstrate the actual fact from 

The composer of the Phagavad-Gita belongs 
to the sect of the Vaishnavas: for he transfers 
to Vishnu all the attributes of supreme 


fin incarnation of this su)reme nature. Now 


this incarnation of Krishna, which is perhaps 
more sharply defined in the Blagavad-(Hta 
than in any of the other similar episodes of 
fluenced by contact with Christianity, Misled 
by the similarity of the name, they recog 


| in Christ the hero Krishna, and transfePred to 


Krishna much of what the Christians related 


| and beheved of Christ, 


In reference to this connection between the 
legend of Krishna and the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, Professor Weber, whose anthority in the 
sphere of Indian philology and antiquities is 
recognised ever in India, says (Indische Studien, 
I. 400) :—“ A supposition of a different nature 
here involuntarily occurs to me, namely, that 
Brahmans may have come across the sea to Alex- 
andria, or even to Asia Minor, at the beginning 
of the Christian era, and that they, on their return 
to India, may have transferred the monotheistic 
doctrine and some of its legends to their own sage 
or hero, Krishna Devakiputra (son of Devaki, 
Divine *), whose very name reminded them of 
to whom divine honours may already have 
khya and Yoga philosophies, as these in their 
turn may perhaps have had an influence in the 





a Le 
















iy. correct, aa Weber shows in his recent treatise on J “. 


was in the press. The word should rather be translated 
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matter: According to Taesen (I. 623), the 
passages in the Mah@bAérata in which Krishna 
has divine honours attributed to him are of 


later origin (belong in fact, as I think, to the 


Puriita epoch), and the Krishna-caltus eae 


is not found before the fifth or sixth century,” 
Again (ibid. I]. 398, &c.) : “ Individual Chris- 
tian teachers, if they had an imposing person- 
ality, such as I believe I trace in the legend of 


Sveta, would not be without influence in the 


early time, even if a ae ae noe 
sions anid sabi thGalinfis, Aosta Ste cnietnality 
and suiting itself to the Indian conception. 


Still greater however, as has been the case in all — 


lands and at all times, must have been the in- 
fluence exerted by natives of India, who filled up 
tians. But in their hearts, sufficiently prepared 
by the current tendency of Indian philosophy 
towards a concrete unity, the doctrine of faith 
(54a) in theincatnate Christ found fruitful soil. 


In him they may have at once recognised their | 


own hero, Krishna, just as the Greeks discovered 
everywhere their Heracles and Dionysos. If 
till then they had honoured Krishna asa hero— 
and he edems to have boon originally a clearly 
defined human lity—the fact that in a 
strange land they found agod of the same name 
so highly honoured would of itself be proof of 


may be at present to say what in each is pecn- 
har to it or borrowed from the other. (2) The 
worship of Krishna as sole god is one of the 
latest phases of Indian religious systems, of 
which there is no trace in Varihamihirs, who 





thestremoved from the original 


rae of the Ni Testoment | 
ow 
4 Cant bale ea 10-17 | Mert, ee 3; Matthew, xi. 


for: (4) The logend in the MahébAdraie of 


 Svetadvipa, and the revelation which is made 


there to Narada by Bhagavat himself, shows 
that Indian tradition bore testimony to such an 
infilnence, (5) The legends of Krishna's birth, 
the rolemn celebration of his birthday, in the 
honours of which his mother, Devaki, participates, 
and Sally his Tits an a herdsman, a phase the fur- 
representation, 
can only be explained by the influence of Chris- 
tian legends, which, received one after the other 
by individual Indians in Christian lands, were 
modified to suit their own ways of thought, 


of individual Christian teachers down to the 
Nor does Weber stand alone in his view 


| concerning the influence of Christianity on the 


Wheeler, in his History of India, calls of 
these legends (pp. 470, 471) “a travesty of 
Christianity,” and asserts of others that they 
have been borrowed directly from the Gospel. 
“The healing of the woman who had been 
bowed down for eighteen years, and who was 
made straight by Christ on the sabbath day, 
and the incident of the woman who broke an 
alabaster box of spikenard and poured it upon 
his head, seem to have been thrown together in 
the legend of Kubja.""+ Noteworthy also are the 
words of the anonymous reviewer of Wheéler's 
book in the Atheneum (No. 2076, 10th Aug. 


| 1867), who says expressly : “ It must be admitted, 


dences between the history of Krishna and that 
of Christ. This bemg the case, and there 
being proof positive that Christianity was intro- 
duced into India at an epoch when there is 
good reason to suppose the episodes which refer 
to Krishna were inserted in the Mahdbhdrata, 
the obvious inference is that the Brahmans took 
from the Gospel such things as suited them." 

_ From these quotations it is clear that the 
infinence of Christian doctrines af “legends” 
(a3 Weber calls the relations in the Gospel) on 
the development of later Brahmanical wisdom 
has already been recognised by Indian anti- 


{odie opt beet Alexandr sad 


; John, xm. 3.—Eb. 


queens Im: pacticwlax, stlenmpot lhe) dented 


the worship of Krishna as an incarnation of | 


ishnu, and that much of what is related of 


We-can no longer doubt, therefore, the possi- 
bility of the hypothesis that the composer of 
cation of Krishna reaches, in a measure, its 
transferred sayings of Christ related in tho 
Gospels to Krishna, from the same motive and 
by the same right by which the story of the 


life of Krishna was adorned with incidents 


which the Christians narrated of Christ. If 


now we can find in the Bhagavad-Gita passages, 


and clear, whick present « surprising similarity 


to passages in the Now Testament, we shall be | 


composer : 
of the New Testament, used them as he thought | 
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Indian mode of thought, a fact which till now 
no one has noticed. To put this assertion be- 
yond doubt, I shall place side by side the most 
vad-Gila, and the corresponding texta of tha 
New Testament. I distinguish three different 
of passages to which parallels can be 
aa, with more or less of verbal difference, agree 





in sense, so that a thought which is clearly 


Christian appears in an Indian form of ex- 
indicate the way in which the original was 
used in general; secondly, passages in which o 
New Testament is borrowed word for word, 





I—Passages which dijfer in exptession but agree in meaning. 


Bhagavad-Gita. 
heart of the things of sense, is called a hypocrite. 
(ii. 6.)* 
But know they who, scorning it, do not keep 
my decree, are bereft of all understanding, sense. 
are inherent. Let aman not subject himself to 


Thy birth is later, that of Vivasat was earlier ; 
it in the beginning ? (iv. 4.) 
Many are my birthe§ that are past, many are 








But I say onto you that whosoever looketh on 
8 woman to lost after her hath committed adul- 


that he that is such is subverted, and sinneth, 
being condemned of himself. (Tit. iii, 10, 11.) 

Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, 
that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof. (Hom. 
vi.12.) Because thecarnal mind is enmity against 
God. (Rom, viii. 7.) 
fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham P 
I know whence { came, and whither I ga: but 
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thine too, Arjuna! I know them all, but thou 
kuowest them not. (iv. 5.) 

For the establishing of righteousness am 1 born 
from time to time.* {iy. 8.) 


ing mind is lost. (iv. 40.) 

“Ido wothing, let the sbsorbed think, who 
knows the truth, whether he sees, hears, touches, 
who, performing his actions in Brahma, acts free 
from inclination, is not stained by gin. (v. 8, 10.}+ 

Koc- ‘edge is enveloped in ignorance, therefore 


the cres cures err. (v. 15.) 


Yet the knowledge of those in whose minds 
this ignorance hag been destroyed by it, illumin- 
ates like the sun the highest. (v. 16.) 


He who can bear in this world, before he is 
forced from the body, the pressure of desire and 
anger, he is absorbed, a happy man, (v. 23.)§ 

Let the Yogi always exerciso himself in secret. 
(vi. 10.) 


Absorption is not his who eats too much, nor 
his who eats not at all. (vi. 16.) 
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¥6 cannot tell whence I came, and whither I go. 


(John, viii. 14.) 

To this end was I born, and for this cause came 
Tinto the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the Truth. (John xviii. 37.) For this purpose the 
Son of God was manifested that he might destroy 
the works of the devil. (1 John, iii, 3.) 

He that believeth. . . shall bo saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned. (Mark, xvi. 16.) 

WH ‘her therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God. (1 Gor. x. 
$1.) And whatsoever ye do in wo-? or deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus. (ol. iii. 17.) 


Having the understanding darkened. . through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the 
blindness of their heart. (Eph. iv. 18.) 

Until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in 
your hearts. (2 Pet. i. 19.) God .. . hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the giory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
(2 Cor. iv. 6.)f 

Blessed is the man that endureth temptation. 
(James, i. 12.) 


Bat thou, when thon prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and, when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy father which is in secret. (Madd vi. 6.) 

Why do the disciples of John fast often .. . 
but thine eat and drink? (Luke, ¥. 33.) The Son 
of man came eating and drinking, (Matt. xi, 19.) 

Lord, to whom shall we goP thou hast the 
words of eternal life. (John, vi. 68.) 

I determined not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ. (1 Cor. ii. 2.) 
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.. tohich when thou hast learnt there remains 
nothing else to learn here. (vii- 1, 2)" 

Only they who come to me will overcome 
illusion. (vii. 14.) 

Eril-doers, fools, and the lowest of men come not 
to me,,..fullowing their demoniscal nature. (vii. 15.) 


The oppressed and they who hunger for know- 
sales: they who desire wealth, and the wise (honour 
me}, (vii. 16.) 


And then he receives from me the good he 
wishes. (vii. 22.) 


I know the beings who have passed, those who 
are, and those who are to come. (vii. 26.) 


By the double illusion arising out of desire and 
aversion, .» all beings in the world fall into error. 
(vii. 27.) (Kena-Upanishad, i. 3 in Bibl, Ind, vol- 
XV. p. 78). ays N 

Who honour me, firm in their devotion. (vii-25.) 


Who, seeking to be freed from oldage and death, 
hare fled unto me, (vii. 29.)] 

With heart and mind set upon me, thou wilt 
come to me without doubt. (viii. 7.)§ 


He is far from darkness. (viii. 9.) 

In whom are all beings, by whom this universe 
was spread ont. (viii. 22.) 

The most hidden knowledge will I teach them 
with understanding. (ix. 1.) 


Fools despise mein a human form. (iz. 11) 


Not knowing my highest nature......fall of vain 


hopes, yain works, vain knowledge without under- - 


atanding; following after their demoniacal, un- 
godly, deceitful nature. (ix. 11, 12.) 

They who conforming to the law of the Vedas, 
cherish desires, receive only the transient. (ix, 21.)}] 





Come unto me, oll ye that Inbe 


mar and are heayy 
laden, and I will give you rest. (fait, xi. 28.) 

Light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light because their deeds 
were evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light. (John, iii. 19, 20.) Ye are of your father 
the devil. (John, viii. 44; see also ver. 23.) 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heary 
laden. (Matt. xi. 23.) Every one that is of the 
truth heareth my voice. (John, xviii. 37.) The poor 
hayethe gospel preiched tothem. (Malt. xi. 5.) 

Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights. 
(James, i. 17.) 

Neither is there any creature that is not mani- 
fest in his sight: bot all things sre naked and 
opened unto the eyes of Him. (Heb, iv. 13.) 

(Tit. iii. 3) 





. . in the faith grounded and settled. (Qol. i. 23; 
gee alao 1 (or. xv. 58.) 

Ifa man kecp my saying, he shall never see 
death, (John, viii. 51.) 

All that the Father giveth me shall come to me, 
and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out. (John, vi. 27.) 

God is light, andin him is no darkness at all. 
(1 John, i. 5.) | 

In Him we live, and move, and have our being. 
(Acts, xvii, 28.) 

Unto you it ia given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God; but to others in parables. 
(Iuke, viii. 10. Conf. also Matt, vii. 6.) 

He was in the world...and the world knew him 
not. (John, i. 10.) Who, being in the form of God... 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men. (Phil it. 6, 7.) 

Ye are of your father the devil, and the Insta of | 
your father ye will do. (John, viii.43.) He that ia of 
not, because ye are not of God. (ib. v. 47.) 





eramirintoreat aa Pee 


and as abiding in one’s own soal ; for beside him there ia | 


mothing to be known. 
+ Conf. sleo Book of Wisdom, vi. 8: “ 


wisdom) 
what ia to 
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(Compare also Svefdfvatara-Upanishad, iv. 8 in 
Bibl. Ind. vol. XV. p. 69). 

They who, honouring other gods, sacrifice to 
them in faith, sacrifice to mealso, Partha, thong! 
not in the right way. (ix. 23.) 

With me there is neither friend nor foe. (ix. 29.) 


Ifa very wicked man honours me, and me only, 
he is to be thought good. (ix. 30.)* 

Tn this fleeting and joyless world honour me, ... 
#0 shalt thou come to me, being absorbed in me. 
(ix, 23.) 

Listen still to the glorious words I shall esy 
from o desire for your good, (x. 1.) 

He who knows mo without birth or beginning, 
the great soul of the world, ; «ss 13 free from all sin. 
(z. 3.) (See Bretdivatara-Upanishad, iv. 21.) 

From compassion for them I Reuiy the dark- 
ness ofignorance . . . by the shining 
light of knowledge. (x. 11.) 





Thy manifestation neither gods nor demons 
know;thou thyself alone knowest thyself. (x. 14,15.) 
Conf. 8vet.-Upan. iii. 19 in Bibl. Ind. vol. XV. p. $7. 

At the sight of thy wondrous and awfal form 
the three worlds tremble. Those troops of the 
gods come to thee; some in fear fold their hands 
and murmur. * Hail,” say the troops of the blessed 
Rishis, praising thee in glorious songs. (xi. 30, 21.) 


form of mine, bard to be seen, which thou hast 
geen. (xi. 52.) 


Boon shall T lead those whose minds are fixed 
on me out of the of the world of mortality. 
(xii. 7.) 
ahalt thou live with me on hich. (xii. 8.) 


Giving beart and understanding to moe, (xi. 14.) 


Light of lichts, far from darkness is his name. 
(xiii. 17.) (See also Mnadala-Upanishad, IL. ii. 9 
in Bild. Ind. vol. XY. p. 160.) 

welling in the beart of every man. (xiii. 17.}4 





iv. @. 36, end both with 


shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
(Mitt, v. 20; also ver, 17.) 

Whom, therefore, yo ignoranitly worship, him 
declare I unto you, (Acts xvil. 23.) 


There is no respect of persons with God. 
(Rom. ii. 11.) 

Tam not come to call the richtcons, but sianora 
to repentanoe. (Mott. tr, 13.) 

Inthe world ye shall have tribulation; but bo 
of good cheer; I have overcome the world. (John, 
RYi. ud.) = - 

When I gave all diligence to write unto you of 
the common salvation. (Jude, 3; also Aris, xiii. 25.) 

And this is life eternal, that they micht know 
thea the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent. (Johns, xvii. 3.) 

I have compassion on tho multitude, (Mark 
vii. 2.) God, who commanded the light to shine 
out ofdarkness, hath shined in our hourts, to gire 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. (2 Cor. iv. 6.) 

No man hath seen God ot any time; the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
be hath declared him. (John, i. 18.) 

That at the namo of Jesua every kneo should 
bow, of things in heaven, and on earth, and wider 
theearth. (Phil. ii. 10,) And the four and twenty 
elders shall fall down before him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and worship him that liveth for ever 
and ever, and shall cast down their crowns before 
to reccive glory and honour and power: for thou 
bast crested all things, and for thy pleasures thoy 
are and were created. (Her. iv. 10-11.) 

The devils believe and tremble. (James, ii. 19.) 





Unto whom (the glory of Christ) was revealed, 
that not unto themselves, but unto us, they did 
minister the things which are now reported anto 
you .. which things the angels desire to look 
into. (1 Pat. i. 12.) 
denthF Thanks be to God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. (Kom. vii. 24-25.) 

(Cel. tii. 1-2.) 

Bringing into eaptivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ. (2 Cor. x. 5.) 

God is light, and in Lim is no darkness at all. 
(1 Jokn, i 5.) 


Banctify the Lord God in your hearts. (1 Pe. 
ii. 15.) 


—— i - 
uv. 15; Se en bg: d Peck 19; ond cn 18:4, Ind Dpenishad, 8 (Bibl. Ind. vol. XV. p. 72). 








Adhering to what they hear, (xiii. 25.) 

By this (highest knowledge) they become like 
moc; ina new creation they are not born again; 
when all things perish they tremble not. (xiv. 2.) 


When, after his nature is folly grown, man 
goes to dissolution, he obtains the pure seats of 
those who know the highest. (xiv. 14.) 


In all the Vedas I am to be known. (xv, 15.) 
(Conf. also Spet.-Upan. +. 6 in Bibl Ind. vol. XV. 
p. 63.) 

The moan who, delivered from error, knows me 
in this way ss the highest epirit, he, knowing 
everything, honours me in every way. (xv. 19.) 


Borrow not! for o divine lot art thou born, con 
of Panda. (xvi. 6.) 


doers, ... given up to thoughts that end in death. 
(xvi. 9—11.) F 

Caught in the myriad snares of hope,... they seek 
to pile up riches by unrighteousness to sstiafy 
their lusta. “This I got to-day, (Mal desire I 
shall obtain to-morrow; Iam lord, I shall socri- 
fice, give gifts, and make merry.” So speak theso 
blind fools. (xvi. 12, 15.) 


Therefore let the law be thy rale.... If thon know- 
est that a work is commanded by the law, do it. 
(xvi. 24.) 

That is called a truco gift which is given to him 
who ennnot return ib (xvii. 20.) 

The sscrifice-gift, penance done without faith... 
is called non-existence. (xvii. 53.) 

Man attains perfection by honouring, aach ix his 
own work, him from whom are all, by whom this 
anirerse was spread out. (xvi. 46.) 

In serving me be learns how great I om, and 
who | am in reality. (xviii. 55.) 


This you must tell to no one who is withong 
penance and reverence, is disobedient, nor to the 
sere grerencar Yb 


Faith cometh by hearing. (Bom, z. 17.) 

Where I om, there shall also my servant be. 
(John xii. 26.) Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrection jon such the second 
death hath no power, but they shall be priesta of 
God and of Christ, ond shall reign with him os 
thousand years, (Her. xx..6.) 

We know that, if our house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have o building of God, an 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
(2 Cor. ¥. 1.) 

Search the scriptures . =< thay eet ee 
testify of me. (John, v. 39.) ' 


unt Ciist may dwell in yous tueacta, By Seithy, 
that ye... may beable ... to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye might be 
filled with all the fulness of God. (Bph. iii. 17-19.)+ 
Xiah, nce yous! bape Ue, Sarees siete et ae 
Father's house are mansions... I go to 
prepare a place for you. (John, xiv. I, 2) 
Neither were (they) thankful . . . therefore God 
also gava them up to uncleanness, throngh the 
lusts of their own hearts. (Bom. i. 21, 24) 
And he thonght within himself, saying, What 
shall I dof becanso I heave no room where to 
bestow my fruits. And he said, Thia will I do; 
I will pull down my barns, and build greater ; and 
there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. 
And I will say to my soul, Boul, thon hast much 
goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry. But God said unto him, 
Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be required 
of thee. (Lake, xu. 17-20.) ' 
or the prophets ; Iam mot come to destroy, but to 
fulfil, (Matt. v. 17.) 
Aud thoa shalt be blessed; for they cannot 
recompense thee. (Luke, xiv. 14) __ i, 
“Whatsoerer is not of faith is ain. (Rém. xiv. 
23.) 
Do all to the glory of God. (1 Cor. x. 1.) 


He that hath my commandments, and keepeth 
them, be it is that loveth me... and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself to him. (Jokn, xiv. 
#1.) Ifany man will do his (the Father's) will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself, (John, vii. 17.) 

sia leet unto dogs, neither 

elaine ey 0 





¢ gates mie al. 34, 40; ix. oL & 


ie 
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pe 


soul wisdous shall 
"i inna bllotWide ice | 


Conf. alo L4@: “For into the malicioes 
inate Ls Se thet = 
Seetiventarn-[pomishad, : 


Octomus, 1873.) 


1ore might easily be added, do not perhaps 
{with the exception of some, where, as, ¢. g. Bha- 
garad-(ite xvi. 12-15 compared with Lule, xii, 
16-20, this agreement isstriking), taken separately, 
exclude the possibility of an accidental similarity, 
on the one hand, and the specially Christian 
character of the thoughts we find in them on the 
the influence of Ubristian traditions on the deve- 
the hypothesis of an external connection of these 
one. There are, however, other passages in the 











impossible, to think ofa simply accidental coinci- 
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a likely hypothesis almost certain. To this class 


| peculiar to the New Testament is repeated word 


for word. On such an agreement in expression 
we must, og I think, lay still greater weight than 
on a similarity of meaning, even where such an 
expression js used in a sense which is quito dif- 


_ ferent from the Christian one. If the sense is the 


same, or af least similar, the proof is so much 
stronger. Of course we cannot demand that tho 
sense be completely adequate to that of the ex- 


ay 5 ahiag unde retanding 
| Christianity, since he only used Christinn maxims 


to illustrate his Indian Sankbya and Yoga doc- 
trines, which are quite distinct from Christianity. 
The following passages will justify these aaser- 


I1:—Passages which contain a characteristic expression of the Now Testament 
with a different application, 


if I did not work my work. (iii. 28, 24.) 
In everything men follow in my way. (iii, 23.) 
Only they who in faith ever follow my doctrine, 
and blaspheme not, will be delivered. (iii. 31.) 
work, goes, when he leaves the body, not toa new 
birth; he goes to ma. (iv. 9.) 


Leaving every possession, ... he takes to himself 
no ain, (iv. 21.) 


#0 the fire of knowledge turns all works into ashes. 
(iv. 37.) | 
They who eat the pectar of the leavings of the en- 
crifice pass into the eternal Brahma. (iy. 31.) 
There is no purifier like knowledge. (iv. 33.) 
Dividing with the sword of knowledge. (iv. 42.) 
Who conquers himself, is quiet, and fixes his 
mind on the highest, in cold, beat, pleasure and 
sorrow, honour and dishonour, (vi. 7.) 


I who am the highest way. (vii. 18.) 
Whose sin ia destroy 2d. (vii, 23.) 


learwing, royal secret. (ix. 1, 2.)t 





* Cont. alee Johm, viii 13; and Luke, ix. 57. 






+ Also Heb, iv. 12. 


My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. (Johu, 
¥. 17.) 


Tf any man will come after me. (Matt. xvi. 24.)® 

Ifa man keep my saying. (John, viii. 51.) ‘That 
the word of God be sof blasphemed, (Tit. ii. 5.) 

I have finished the work which thou gavest me to 
do, (John, xvii, 4.) This is the work of God. (John, 
vi. 29.) All that the Father giveth me shall come 
to ma, (John, vi. 37.) 

Whosoever be be of you thai forsaketh not al 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple, (Luks, xiv. 
55.) 

‘The fire shall iry every man's work of what sort 
itis... Zfany man’s work shall be“burnd. (1. Cor. 
il. 13, 15.) 

[any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever. 
(John, vi. 51.) 

Purifying their hearts by faith, (Acts, xv. 9.) 

Take . . the meord of the Spirit, (EpA. vi. 17.}+ 

In all things approving ourselves as the minis. 
ters of God, in much patience, in fridulations, in 
necessities, in distressea,. :. through honowr and 
dishonour. (2 Cor. vi. 4, 8, and conf. Rom, viii. 35.) 

Tam the way. No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me. (John, xiv. 6.) 

That the body af sin might be destroyed. (Rom. 
vi. 6; conf. alao Eph. ii. 5.) 
the which ye are called? If ye fulfil the royal law, 
&o. (James, ii. 7,8.) 








t Vide ut sup, iii. 31 j alaol Cor. i. 2 
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“They who follow a divine mature iene ma 
toith their whole heart. (ix. 13.) 

They who honour me go to me. (ix. 25; conf. 
ales v. 3/7.) 

They who come to me, though they come from 
a sinful womb—twomen, Vaisyos, and Sidras even 
—obtain the highest happiness, (ix. 32.) 


Deal in me, (x. 9.) 


Tam tho seed of all beings. Arjuna! Withoul me 
Here ie no being, moveable or immoreatle, (x. 39.) 





He who forsakes all he has undertaken, and ts 
devoted fo me, is dear to me....Howseless, firm of 
purpose, full of reverence, he is dear. (xii. 16, 19.) 


To be free from inclination, and from love for 
children, wife, and house...thia is called knowledge. 
(xii. 9, 11.)* 

Ig (the highest Brahma) is for and yo! near. 
(xiii. 15.) 

Neither sun, nor moon, nor jire ts the light of the 
place, and from it there is no return; this is my 
highest home, (xv. 6.) 


Threefold is this gate of hell that destroys the 
moind,—luets, anger, and avarice. (xvi. 21.) 


But the borrowmg appears most. clearly. in 
the following places, which agree in expression 
and in meaning with the corresponding passages 
in the New Testament, and in the most of which 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God eit all. thy 
heart, (Matt. xxii. 37.) 

Every man .. that hath heard, and hath learn- 
of of Che Fathers somets setae Solve: 

I will pour out my Spirit upon all Mesh: and 
and on my servants, and on my handmaidens, I 
will pour out in those days of my Spirit ; and they 
shall prophesy. (Acts, 11,17, 18; also Joel, ii, 98.) 

Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God. (Col, iii. 3.) 

Al sistas woe mas fa Bite 208 withoul him 
wae life. (John, i. 3, 4) 

They forsook all, and followed him. (Luke, v. 11.) 
There is no man that hath left Aous, or parents, 
or brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom 
of God's sake, who shall not receive manifold 
more, &c. (Luke, xviii. 20; conf, also Matt, v, +10. 

If any man come to -me, and hate not hia father, 
enh ener ate kes Or eee aes » «+ he can- 

‘Though he (God) be not far from every one of 
us. (Acts, xvii, 27.) 

And the city hath no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon, fo shine init: forthe glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 
(Rev. xxi, 23.) 

Wide is the gate, and ‘broad is the way, tha? 
leadeth to destruction. (Matt, vii. 13.) For all that 
is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes, and the wainglory of life, . . is of the 
world, (1 Jon, ii, 16.) 
it is impossible to think npon accidental coin- 
cidence, because the context of the parallel sen- 
lence: aud thowphis we the same. 





IIT. —Passages which agree in expression and meaning. 


Bhagavad-Gtia. 
As they turn to me, so I honour them. Every 
day, Partha, men follow my steps. (iv. 11.) 


Let him raise himeeclf by himself... ... The 
soul is a man’s friend; it is also his foe, It ia the 
friend of him who has conquered himself by it; 
by its hostility to that which is not spiritual, it 
18 like a foo. (vi. =f.) 


Tam dearer to the wise man than possessions, 
and he is dear to me. (vii. 17.) 


t Conf: Katha.[penighad 5, valli 15; also 


® Conf. Thomas A a Kempi, de Imi 
+ Conf. also Mundaka-Upanishad, Gretel Lie ay p- 126), 20 also 
Svetdévatora-Upanishad, 


- New Testament, 

And he that loveth mo shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him. (John, xiv, 21.) If any 
man serve me, let him follow me; and where I am, 
there shall also my servant be: ifany man serve 
me, hum will the Father honour. (Joha, xii. 26.) 

If any man desire to come after me, let him 
deny himeelf... For whosoever desireth to save 
his life (soul) shall lose it: and whosoever shall 
love his soul for my gake shall find it. (Matt. xvi. 
24-25.) He that loveth his soul shall loge it; and 
he that hateth his soul inthis world shall keep it 
unto life eternal. (John, xii. 25, also Hom. vii. 23.) 

He that loveth me shall be loved by my Father, 
and I will love him. Joh, xiv. 21. Luke, xiv. 33.) 


Tea-Upanishad, § (ibid, p. 72). 
vi. 14, and Mundaka-Upanishad, ii. 2, 10 


Octonen, 1873.) 
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a one kkciows ie, (vik. 26.) 


Easy to understand, sweet to do. (ix. 2.) 
Tam the way, boginning, end. (ix. 15.) * 


I make warm, I hold back and let loose the rain, 
(ix. 19.) 

I -never pass away from him, nor he from me. 
(vi. 90.) (Conf. Ija-Upanishad 6 in Bill. Ind. vol. 





XV. p. 72). 

They who honour me are in mo, and I in them, 
(xix. 20.) 

None who honour me shall perish. (ix. 31.) 


ninreg ee aoe contentment, penance, 
almsgiving, honour and dishonour, these are the 
characteristics of beings, and aro all of them from 
me. (x. 5.)t 
ceeds, (x. 8.) 
ever speaking with me, they rejoice and are glad, 
x. 9.) 


T am the Leginning, the middle, and the end of 


beings. (x. 20). 
Among letters I am A, (x. 35.) 


From all sina will I free thee : be not sorrowful ! 
(xviii. 66.) 

That the composer of the Bhagavad-Gtia knew 
end used the New Teslament, the coincidences 
which have been pointed out between single 


thoughts and expressions have been sufficient, a5 _ 


I believe, to prove. In confirmation, however, of 
the resulis already won, [make the further obser- 
vation thatsome largersections of the Gospel nar- 
rative have been imitated in the BAagartd-Gita. 

Among these ernest first and 
chiefly that of the transfiguration of Christ, 





farther that of Peter's stiatbaxicn of the divinity | 


of Christ, and also of his own unworthiness to 
be in the company of the Lord after the miracle 
of the fishes. To these may slso perhaps be 
added that of the so-called eight beatitudes. 
Bhagavad Gtta. 

If light were suddenly to rise from o thousand 
suns in heaven, that would be like the light of 
this great Lord. (xi. 22.) Having on (ibid. ii.) hea- 





No man bath soon God at any time, (John, i.18.) 
Dwelling in light uunpproschable; ; whom never 
Thin saw, nor can seo. (1 Tim, vic 16.) 

My yoke is cosy, and my burden is light. (Mat?. 
a. U0; gee aleo Peal ox, 10,) 

Tam the way. (John, xiv, 6.) Iam the first and 
the last. (Hee. i. 17.) 

He maketh his arm to rise. ... and sendeth 
rain... (Matt, ¥. 45) 

He dwellcth in me, and I in him. (John, vi. 57.) 





perfect in one. (John, xvii. 29; also John, vi. 56.) 
That whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have eternal life. (John, iii. 15.) 
The fruit of the Spirit ix love, joy, peace, long- 


Of him, and through him, and unto him, are all 
things. (Hom. xi. 36.) 

Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly; in 
all wisdom teaching and sdmonishing each other 
with psalma, hymns, spiritual songs, in grace sing- 
ing in your hearts to God. (Col. iii. 16.) | 

Tam the first and the last. (Jew. i. 17.) 


Tam the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning 
and the ending. (Mer. i.-&.) 

Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven 
(Madt. ix, 2.) 

‘That the 11th chapter, in which, at Arjuna’'s 
roquest, Krishna shows himself in his infinite 
diving glory, in which he comprehends the 
universe in himself, is a copy of the Gospel 
narrative of the transfiguration of Christ, ig on 
the one hand probable, because, os has been 


“mentioned above, other characteristic and pro- 


minent incidents in the life of the Saviour (as, 
for example, his persecution by Herod, and the 
washing of the feet at the last supper, ete.) 
have been transferred to Krishna, and is con- 
firmed by the expression borrowed from the 
Gospel with which this glorification of Krishna 
is related in the Bhagawid-Gite, Compare the 
following passages :— 

And be was transfigured:- before thom; and his 
face did shine os the sun, and his raiment was 
white ag the light. (Maff. xvii. 2, and conf. Mark, 





yenly gece (een is, &) 
® With the different epithets in this floka. also Hosea, xi. 
Heb. x3. 6; Lake, vi. 4 aod xi. 4 ; Rev. i. 18; Acts, xvii. 25; wy 1 Bee: Joke 18; Peal vik, and 
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Fall of astonishment, and with hair erect, he 
bent his bead before the god, and, folding his 
hands, ‘spoke. (xi. 14.) 

When I see thy countenance, I know no place, 
I feel no joy. (xi. 25.) 

Then be coniforted again that astonished one, 
for the great spirit was mercifal. (xi. 50.) 


The speech of Arjuna in the tenth song (él. 


12) has a striking resemblance to Peter's con- | 


with his answer in John, vi. 68 :-— 

all the sages call thee the oternal divine spirit, the 
highest God. AN that thou sayest to me I believe 
to be true, (x. 12-14.) 

And Sime “stor answered and said, ! Thou art 
the Christ, tac Son of the living God.’ (Mais, 
xvi. 16.) Simon Peter aneswered him, Lord, to 
whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
life. (John, vi. 68.) 


the apology of Arjuna for having held familiar 
intercourse with Krishna without knowing his 
divine glory, and the exclamation of Peter when 


he has witnessed the miracle of tho fishes. | 


Although the words are different, the situation 
ié exactly the same :— 


“Forgive me, O immeasurable one, for the 


eager words I spoke when I thought you my 
friend: Ho Krishra, Jadava, ny friend; for the 
honour I withheld from you.” (xi. 4], 42.) 

When Simon Peter saw it, he fell down at Jesus’ 
knees, saying, Depart from me; forI am a sinfal 
man, O Lord. (Duke, v. 8.) 

Finally there seems a certain similarity, 
which may be accounted for by an intentional 
imitation, between the conclusion of the twelfth 
chapter (él. 13-20) and the beginning of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The repetition of the 
words “ Blessed are" are paralleled by “Such 
a one is dear to me,” and in both places there 
is Bn enumeration of virtues and perfections 
which men are exhoried to attain. 

If we look for s moment in conclusion at 
the single parts of the New Testament of whose 
nse there are traces in the Bhagapzd-(its, we find 
that it is the Gospel of John in particular from 
which the composer has taken the moat impor- 


tant and the greatest majority of phrases. But 


he has also taken a good deal from the other 
thres gospels, the Acés of the Apostles. and the 


Hevelations, The, Epistles of St. Paul, too, | are concerned, stand in close connection sith 


with the exception of those to the Thassrlonians 
and to Philemon, ag wellias the letters of Peter, 









their face, and were sore afraid, (Matt, xvii. 6.) 


He wist not what to answer; for they were sore 
afraid. (Mark ix. 6.) Conf. Mark, ix. 3. 
And Jesos came and touched them, and said, 
Arise, and be not afraid. (Matt, xvii. 7.) 
John, James, and Jude, have been used. Of the 
Old Testament (apart from some Tons qoinei- 
borrowing), only the Book of Wisdom was proba- 
bly known to the composer. Compare the fol- 
lowing passages =~ | 
Infinitely strong and of great power, thou com- 
prehendest everything. (B. G, xi. 40.) 
to another mightily: and aweetly doth she order 
It is hard for those in the body to obtain the 
invisible way. (B. G. xii. 5.) Mf 
soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down 
the mind that museth upon many things, (Wie- 


Before concluding this investigation, we must 
answer two objections which may be raised. 
sages which bear a Christian stamp, and even 
some of those which agree in expression with 
passages of the New Testament, are to be found 
the Upanishads which sre considered parts of 
the Vedas have a relatively high antiquity 
the oldest Christian records, the supposition that 
those expressions and thoughts were borrowed 
from Christianity seems to be exclnded. A 
thorough discussion of the age of thase [pa- 
nishads, and their relation to Christian doo- 


these observations. I content myself with a 


‘lads in question, and their relation tp Chris- 
tianity and the Bhagavad-(ith, and leave the 
farther investigation to others. The Upanishads 
which are chiefly in question are the Sretdiva- 
tira-, Kathe., j updaka-and Praina-Upanishads. 
All these Upanishads, as far as their conten 


themselves and the Bhagavad-Gita ; they have 











(as Dr. Roer, Bibl, Ind. vol. XV. pp. 87 and 97, 
nishads) a system which, like the Bhagacad-(ita, 
seeks to unite the doctrines of the Sdukhya, 


Vedénta, and Yoga schools; they belong to the » 


latest of the Vedas—the Afharva-Veda—and in 
the case of none of them is there any convincing 
and, as I believe, the oldest, of them—the Sretdi- 
says, in his Indische Studien (I. p. 421); 


“ With regard to the name of this Upanishad, 


God, the wise Seeléseaters, who knew Brahma, | 


cation to the neighbouring hermits. his high 
times of old, is not to be communicated to an 
enconsecrated person, or to an unlearned man, 
for he who consecrates the highest humility to 
God, and to his teacher as to God, he is illumi- 
of this sage, Seetdivafara, I haye nowhere else 
met with. It may be the honorary title of some 
priest whose proper name has not come down 
tous.” And in the note, “ According to Wil- 
son (4s, Res. XVII. 187) Svetdiva is a scholar 
of Siva in his appearances as Sveta (white), im 
which he is to appear at the commencement of 
the Kaliyuga in order to instroct the Brahmans, 
Ne dwelt on the Himalaya, and taught the 





Yoga. Beside: Svetiéva, he and three scholars, | 


of whom the one was called Sveta (white), the 


hita (white blood). Perhaps we have here a wiis- 
sion of Syrian Christians, That their doctrines 





IO5 






have traces of a Christian legend. "'* | 
The Grontha-Upanishad is regarded by Weber 
as older, yet the mention of Vishnu (iii. 9), 
and the expression Sriddhd (faith, iii, 4), as 
well as the whole contents, seem to point to the 
the time at which the Vishnu-cultns began ta 






As to the relation of the Bhirgiead-Gita to 
the Upaniskad, I look on the former as later, 
Principally because in the Bhigivid-Gita the 
use of Christian ideas and eCXpressions is 
much more common and evident than jp those 
Upanishads in which, as I think, we have only 
the first weak traces of such a wing. 

A second objection which might be raised 


‘Tests on the similarity, pointed out in the cum- 


mentary, of several passages in the Bhagavad- 
Gite with sayings of Thomas a Kempia's 
theological dovtrinest which emerge in Christian- 
ity only in later times as the results of theo. 
logical science, We might be confronted with 
the maxim “He who prgves too much proves 


/-«Bothing."" If we are to look upon the passages 


that remind us of the New Testament as bor- 


date of the Bhagerad-Gita must be put later 





| cited in the 


To this I answer (1) that between the parallels 
pis and those from the New Testament « careful 


| in the kind and degree of coincidence, which ia 


i] 
i 
| 


| internal points of contact, which 


other two Svetisikha (white hairs) and Syetalo. | much more distinct and significant in the latter 


than in the former. (2) That Christian asceti- 
cam and Indian Yoga have in many things 
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thoughts and sayings found in Thomas a Kempis 

Of mach greater importance, In my mind, 
are the coincidences with later Christian theo- 
logical doctrines—as, for example, the doctrine 
of the lumen gloria -(xi. él, 8°), the credo 
of intelligam (iv. &l. 397); and with Christian 
formulas, as, for example, the well-known divi- 


sion of moral acts into thoughts, words, and 


deeds, and of good works, into prayer, fasting, 


and almagiring (xvii. &l. 984). Yet here it mnst 
be observed that all these expressions and ideas§ 
existed in Christianity long before they can be 
not think it impossible that in case Sankara’s 
date, which future investigations may perhaps 
give us, be later sini the Bel eeskary: the date 
of the Bhagarad-Gifa also may be later than 


in putting it. 


NOTES ON INSCRIPTIONS AT GADDAK, IN THE DAMBAL TALUKA OF THE 


DHARWAD DIS 





BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. €.5. 


Situated in the neighbourhood of Damba| 
and Lakkundi, a part of the Dharwad 
District that contains many most interesting 
relics of former times, Gad dak itself possesses 
m its inscriptions antiquities that will well re- 
pay an investigation of them. 

There sre two large and somewhat famous 


temples in the town; oneof Nardiyanadéya | 


in the modern bazaar, and one of Trikitésa- 
raradéva in the old fort. The former is not 
remarkable from an architectural point of view, 


and probably is not of ahy great age: the chief 


object of interest about it is a large gateway in 
the eastern wall of the courtyard, into the con- 
struction of which some curious carvings, evi- 
dently the remains of some former building, 
have been boilt. The temple of Trikfitéé- 


varadéva, however, is manifestly of consider- | 


able antiquity, and, though it mw now alinga 
or Saiva shrine, the style of its architecture 
proves it to have been, as ts the case with most 
of the old linga temples of these parts, origin- 
allya Jain temple. Tradition ascribes the 
construction of it, as of nearly all the temples 
im this part of the country, to the half-mythical 
architect Jakkanichirya 


ou art notable to nv me: adirna eyo eye of thine 
thou art not able to eco me: adirins eye give I thee’,— 


Thomson explains - * Faith ix the herons of all doubt 





wis 
1) oo 


@. 31 end iv. 10; and ‘Laseen, Ind ale TE. 108 100) Weber, 
| i. fee s 


inscriptions, all more or lesa of interest. My 
stay at Gaddak was not sufficiently long to en- 
able me to copy more than one of them, but ao 
brief notice of the rest and of the contents of 
each, so far aa I had leisure to make them ont, 
may prove of use to others who may visit the 
place. 

Two of the inscriptions are in the courtyard 
of the temple of Narfiyanadéva. No. 1 
leans up against the western wall. It consists 
of seventy-two or seventy-three lines, each line 
acters, which are Old Canarese, are somewhat 
small. The surface of the stone has been so much 







. which o transliterated version and a translation 
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Containing about forty-two letters, This in- the Subbakrit Sadvataurn) to Tok faliveaaia 
scription, which is probably of about the same while the great chieftain king Sibhana, or 
age.as the preceding, is rather more legible; in | 
the centre portion the letters are somewhat 
indistinct, but at the sides and on the upper part 
of the stone they may be read with tolerakle | 
ease. I, however, had no time to read any por- 
exact date. I have not met elsewhere with em- 
blema similur to those on the top of this tablet; 
they are very well carved, and represent Krishna 
playing on a pipe in the centre and many figures 
of human beings and animals dancing on each 


astueun ale temple of Trikités- 
varadéyva. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 stand up 
against the back wall of the temple. No. 1, 
the characters of which are Old Canarese, and 
the substance of which is partly Sanskrit and 
partly Old Canarese, consists of fifty lines, each 
line containing about thirty-seven letters. The 
inscription is in a state of good preservation, 
except in one or two places where the sur- 
face of the tablet has been chipped. It com- 
mences with a description of the Agrahira® vil- 
lage of Kratuka (Gaddak) inthe Belyola 
Three-hundred,t and finally records a grant 
made in Saka 1135, , the Angirasa Samvatsara, to 
the god Trikfitéévaradéva, while the Yadava 
prince Singhanad#va was governing the 
country, The emblems over it are:—In the 
centre, & lings and a priest within a shrine; 
to the right, a cow and calf with the sun above 
them; and to the left, a figure of Basayvat’ with 
the moon above it. No. 2 is the inscription of | 


















































Three-hundred, and some other districts, under 
AGendingtiakatat Some doubt is thrown 
upon the date of this inscription by the opening 
portion, which is -—* ‘ While the vietorious reign 


sneaks Sets ec cesmnient Ste CRA Las 
yas, the forehend-ornament atydirayn- 
kula, dc., was continalng:” and by expreasions 
which represent the chieftain Sabhuna as 


gedéva and Ahavamalladéva. Irivi- 
bhujangadévya, orthe Chilnkys king Sat- 
yadrt, flourished, according to Elliot, from Sdka 
919%toSaka 930 (?) ; wlileA havamalladéya, 
or the Chijukyaking $éméévaradéval. 
: according to the same aathority, from 
Saka 962 (?) to Saku 991 (1), The portion of thi 
inscription containing the date is somewhat in- 
distinet, but I could not read it otherwise than as 
I have given it above. The emblems at the top 
| of this inscription are :—In the centre, a shrine 
contuining o lings with « priest on the right and 
| 8 figure of Basava on the left of it; to the right, 
two figares seated— one of them is a man 
holding a Vind or lute, the other is a woman: 
to the left, a cow and calf’; and above the central 
shrine, the Sun and Moun. No. 4, which is 
the most eastern of this row of inscriptions. 
is another inscription in the Old Canarese char- 
acters and language. It consists of forty-five 
lines, each line containing about fifty-one letters. 
The inscription is not altogether in bad order, 
but there are many flaws in the tablet, and it is 
rather hard to read. It mentions the names 
of the Chajukyu kings Jayasimha, Ahava- 
malla,and Vikramadityall orTribhu- 
vanamalla, and and also gives the name of 
& princess, Bichaladévi, who would ap- 
pear to be the wife of Ahavamalls. The 
inscription records a grant made in the Vikramu 
Samvateara, the twenty-fifth year of the reign of 
Tribhuvanamalladéya, it. Saka 1025. 
eli heir hice The 


are given below. Ii will be noticed in detail 
farther on. No. $ is another inscription in the 
Old Canarese characters and language, It con- 
about forty-three letters. The characters are 
large and slanting. The tablet is chipped hero: 
and there, but on the whole the inscription is 


well preserved, thongh it is not an easy one to 
read. a peers 0 erent merle in Fake, 904, 


sa robara, a ee ee Brhh- 








oe Sébhana, » Was governing the Belyola 


of Trivibhajangadéya, the favourite of 


being the subordinate of both Irivibhajan- 


“ 
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emblems at the top of the tablet are:—In the 
centre, & lingn and priest; to the right, a cow 
and calf; and to the left, Basava. 

No. 5, which is another inscription in the 
Old Canarese characters and language, is con- 
tained on a stone tablet which I found lying on 


the edge of a small tank just outside the temple 


enclosure. For the sake of better security I had 
it removed and placed up against the outer side 
of the south wall of the courtyard of the tem- 
ple; the stone was too large and heavy for it 


to be safe to attempt to carry it inside the 


courtyard and place it by the other inscriptions 
there. This inscription consists of fifty-seven 
lines, each ling containing abont thirty-eight. 
letters. It records a grant in Saka 1121, 
the Siddharthi Samvatsara, by the great chief- 


tain Ra yadéva, the supreme lord of Asati- | 


wayirapure, the prime minister of the 
Hoysala king Viraballiladéva, thesonof 
Hammidéva, who was the son of Raya- 
déva, and the governor of the Belvola Three- 


hundred. The emblems at the top of this tab-— 


let are :—In the centre, a linga and priest; to 
the right, a figure of Basava with the moon 
above it; and to the left, a cow and calf with the 
aun above them. 

Inscriptions Nos. 6, 7, and 8 are half-boried 
in the back wall of a house that adjaina the 


temple. No.6, which is in the Old Canarese 
characters and language, has abont fifteen lines 
visible above the ground; each line contains 
about thirty-seven letters. The inscr'ption is 
in & tolerably good state of preservation. It 
refers to the time of Sankamadéva (Saka 
1098-1104) of the Kalachuri family, the 
supreme lord of the city of Kalanjara- 
pura, who is spoken of in terms that are 
usually applied to great monarchs such as the 
Chalakya kings. Tho emblems at the top of 
this tablet are :—In the centre, a linga with a 
figure seated on the right of it and another 
figure standing on the left of it: to the night, a 
figure of Basava with the sun beyond it; and 
to the left, a cow and calf with the moon beyond 
them. No. 7 is an inscription in the Nigart 
or Grantha characters and in the Sanskrit: lan- 
inscription is in good order, but the portion of 
it above the ground is not euffigient to indicate 








its contents. The emblems at the top of the 
tablet are:—In the centre, a linga and priest; to 
above them; and to the left, a figure of Basara 
with the moon or sun abrve it. No. 8 is 

1other inscription in the Old Canarese charac- 
ters and language. It refers to the time of T ri- 
bhuvanamalladéva. There ure eighteen 





_ twenty-five letters. The first seven or eight 


that, the letters are rather faint, and a large 
the centre of the tablet. The emblems at the 
top of the tablet are:—In the centre, a linga 
and priest; to the right, a cow and calf with 
the sun above tham; and to the left, « figure of 
reading, but to remove them would be an oper- 
ed by great risk to the safety of the building 
into the wall of which they have been sunk. 
No, 9is an inscription in the Canarese char- 
acters and language on a tablet standing just 
inside the western gateway of the courtyard. 
It consists of fourteen lines, each line contain. 
ing about thirty-five letters. It is dated Saka 





: | 1461, the Vikiri Sathvatsara, and records a gran 
southern or back wall of the courtyard of the ' vatsara, grant 


made by, or at the order of, one of the kings 
of Vijayanagari. The letters of the in- 
scription are not at.all well eat, and, being rather 
hurried when I examined it, I am not quite cer- 
tainabout the name of the king; it appeared, how- 
ever, to be Avyayaramahiraya, though this name 


* ia not included in the list of the kings of Vijaya- 
_Ragara (Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, vol. IL. p. 


281, Thomas’ed. 1858). The emblems pt the top 
of this tablet, which are very coarsely ent, are :— 
In the centre, as linga; to the right of it, a 
figure of Basava with the sun above it; and to 


| the left of it, a cow and calf with the moon 


above them. 
It remains to notios in detail inscription No, 


2_and its contents. The emblems at the top of 
the tablet are :—In the centre, a man worship- 
Ping three heads on an altar; to the right a 
figure of Ganapati, beyond which is a figure of 
Basava ; anc to the left, a Sakti or female deity, 
lenife. The meaning of the name Trikitee 
varadéya is by no means clear, and certainly 
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ig not elucidated by the fausifal explanation of 
it given in line 35 of the inscription, The word 
diita, has a variety of meanings; trikdfta may 
denote a mountain with three peaks, or a 
temple with three cupolas; bat Trilii/ivara, asa 
name of Siva, can have no allusion to moun- 
temples; ‘ trikita’ in this compound appears to 
me to be probably a symbulisation of the three 
tion, as personified by the well-known triad of 
Brahma, Vishou, and Siva; the three heada on 
Siva as representing, in the eyes of the worship- 
pers of the linga, this triad, the Sakti to the 


left of the altar being his goddess or female | 


principle, Pirvaii. 


The inscription, which has been extremely 


well | , consists of fifty-six lines of 
about fifty-four letters. cach. Though the char- 
acters are Old Canarese, the language is Sans- 
krit. A copy of it will probably be found in 
the Elliot collection, a3 it is apparently the one 
alloded to by Elliot in the notes to his essay on 
inseriptions at Gaddak No. 2. The substance 
of it also has been given by Dr. Bhiu Daji.* 
As, however, it is always desirable for pur- 
poses of comparison to obtain copies of inserip- 
tions by different hands, and as Dr. Bhiu Daji’s 
version is anything but correct in some of its 
detaila, a transliteration and a translation of this 
inscription are appended. 

The inscription relates to the Hoysala dynasty 
of Dvairivatipura, anoffshoot of the Y a- 


da va race, and gives the following genealogy:-— 
Yadu. 


Sala or Hoysala 
Vinay 
=e 
Ballila. Vishpuvardhans. § Udayaditya. 
Narasimha m. to Echaladévi. 


The meshing of lines 8 and 9, in which the 





© See Journal of the Bombay Branch of the ER. Ariatic 
Soe. vol. IZ. p. 321; Ind. And. vol. I. p. 156.—Ep. 


sons of Ssavanae are mentioned, is not 
very certain. It seems pretty clear that he had 
three sons, but Udayaditya may be the 
SiGeAR On SRO. FORRES of Sherine Secntingy 5 
Tatpurasha or ag Diluted: I 
have followed Elliot in making him the young- 
est of the three, and I think that this view is 
borne out by the context. I am also aware that 
Narasimha and his successors are given by 
as the descendants of Udayiditya; 
but this is certainly not supported by the present 
inscription, which is clear enough on the point 
of Narasimha being the son of Vishnon- 
vardhana. 

The grant recorded in the inscription is made 
to the god TrikGtéjvaradéva in Saka 1115+ 
(a.p. 1193), the Paridhivi Samvatsara, by Vi- 
raballailadéva, who, having wrested the 
eountry of Kuntala from the Yadava dyn- 
asty of Dévagiri, had fixed upon Lokki- 
gundi,the modern Lakkunodi,as his eca- 
pital. 








TRANSLITERATION OF GADDAE INSCRIPTION 
No. 2. 


Svasti || Truilokynth palyatd ten idiyed sive 


 (ttva)jvrittiad | Sa dévo Yadudirdddlah Sripatih 


fréyasé $ stu vah || Dévah samastas4mantamn- 
stakanyastadiaonsh | | Achathdrirkkarh nripah 
p&yfdbhuvamambhidhimékhalim | Asitkshitan 
kshatriyaputhgavind[th) sirdmanih Sriyaduné- 
madhéyah | Yadanvavilyé sa Harirdhdha(rdaha)- 
ritribhdrdvatdrirtthamajo pi yitah || Tadanvaviye 
fabavd babhdvurbhbha(rbbhuljédbhavé viéru- - 
takirttibhijah | AdySpi Wké charitddbbutdni 


yeahim purinshn pat*amti satiitah || Kilakra- 


métitha babhiva kaéchinmaht-patistatra Sali- 
bhidhinah | Enulasya kritvi vyapadésamanyam 

vismilrité yéna Yadustadidyah || Kéndpi bra(vra)- 
tipatind svadévakiryyé é4rddilath grasitumupé- 
gate: ni-hantum | Adishtah Sadakapurd sa 
Hoysalati pripattath kila vinihatys Hoysalikhyim 
|| Tetah prabbriti tadvarhdd pr -vrittarb Hoysali- 
khyay& | Sardddlascha dhvaja--vasidarhkah éatra- 


 bhayarhkarah Berrien cha tadrijyam bhukts- 


votevatha rijasa | Vinoyiditya ityisitkramadah 
prithivipatih || Ereyarhgabbidhing $ bhinoripati- 


 stasya chitmajah | Gurairananyasiminyaih pra- 


khydtah prithivitalé |j Atha tears Ballilavish- 





nuvarddhanandmakan | Abhdtim: 


+ According tothe original, eleven hondred and fourtass 
of the years of the era of the Saka king having elapsed." 











(va Vlayhditys-fadchimen ll Tieviaak bhittahite- | 


pravrittan |okapd@jitau | Yavabbdsayatdm viévarh 
eri ipa ase es aac es i netpsmbey crea 


nijarn svardjyarttham | Achak ; 
bbritinanyindvishaddéin || hvabhya nijanivdead. 
belvolaparyyarthtamakhilamabivishayam | Akramya 
yéna dhantacn turagavapuh Krishravérondyim || 
Yah améryyaté niyuktaih pratyupachiranh nipé. 
RIT i | Paramardidévanyipatérhoyss- 


yéti mohouh || Yénigrahdrih kratavd— 


Tathadinin shidasa | Anyinyapi cha puxyfai pau- 

nabpanyéna chakriré |j Narasithha iti khyfté jita- 

stasyAtmajd pTipah | oer varnnayituth nsiva éak- 
miabdpidai 





Sarhkarnayéva Pirvvatt|A he éviti mahiddyi 
| inti tasydmatulaprabhive Vajrés- 





iridhanalabdharijyah { |] Jétah saté Va 
(ctBallachakrevartit Sciviraballila iti : An 


(ddhials) || Madhyasthyéndnnatyé kAdigHans-yibha- 


véna vibudhusévyataya | Y6 jathgamaiva Mérurm- 


mahibiritdmagranirjjagati|| SimAtikramabhirdrati- 


gombhirasya vipulasatva(ttva)ayn [ Ratnd-iara- | 
aya yoaya cha na kipi Lakshralvatérbhbhéirbbhe)- 


dah||Charitar Bharat&dinimapi bhuvané tayadéva 
bodhyamiba | Lokdttard na yavaddrisyarhta yaya 
sidhugu- tiih | Vishnannisarggasidhdhath(ddbAc) 
bhaktith yasyidya pasyatdth pothsim | Prahnird- 
dikathd api na visthayiyas prakalpanté || Tanna 
tapastannéshtarh ‘anna hutath tanna diinamasttha | 
A-sakrinns yena vihitarm désd kAlé cha [pal 

tré cha |] Strishvarbbbha(rbbhajkéshu Sddrésh- 


Jand vidhattd yah p&parh yatra Sisitari |) Shattark. 
ka-kiivyandtakavitsydyansbharatardianttishn cha | 
Anyéshu téshn téshu cha distréshvakhilésho 
yah kuéalah |} Sarvrésha darganéshu cha Ghar 
tirkkikachskruvarttind yasya | NaivAsti . 

vidi viidimadadviradakésarinah || arveaysties. 
porabsartna samastavidyajjanavallabhéna | Sas. 
trim éistrini cha yéna liké sa-nithat&madya 
chirddgatini tI Yanndmadheyamapi viral vila 
mindth loke vasi . trah | 
Tasya pracalbhavanitikusamiyndhasya tuabha- 
gyavaror .-ridhau katamah semariiioh I Vickers. 
dhvi(dy huraprahérndalitakshénitalaprochcha- 
lndbdhQ{adha)Hidhrafch tanimlitdkhiladiéi ava, 
hva(dva)pradéshigamé | Datt-vdtipadtyast mu- 
narite Me stampa. sarmarh basco 
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— $68varah dévom lithgai[h) svaih 


| yavakyadvitiya-n 
ia Arte eminent 








1 hpi tayé 
pynjjbanti sadyé dri tin F N yakkdrérn pituh 
ériyarh Kalachurikshatrin vayatkarshaté yénaikéns 
pitdbaréna karind shashtirjjita dontindm | Tarh 
cha Brahmachamipatizn gujaghat4-vashtabdhasai- 
Sor far Rapicen haa kévalairbhbhu(rbbhu}- 

jabrith (ni)rijitys a hides a Uchehhidya 
trasuthharh dakshinami 









Lokkiguihdinivésitaviays, 
skarhdhAvarah|| Asti svayarhbhah Kratukabhidhaing 
graché Trikatéévara-n 


hindchiryyah . bes 
tiprabhavah SidbdhA(ddhd\mticharbdecbhoahe, 
vanyéshvapi ‘yésha késhuchijjagati | Sd$sti na | 


raparh-ditaddvibhidhd 5. ati Seca Tath Lore 





Saale Tati my 
tabkitéévararh vidul | wire tirirm re daps 
athitagauribbri vadht dbva (F) 

(7) | Siva iva virajyamind yo bhiti brahmacha- 
ryyasta || Yaécha |} Kufla Mailéshu i ma- 
CURT ATE ian mand Satyazh nast- 


Rear oTae ry ot 


hisidhdh: (4dhd)ntéshvakhilésbyspi y heal 
sarah || Yéna cha } Adriéyata idvisrémé 
gatisho taramgindm | Na tvdva kri 

yamdnd $ énatihch satré(ttr8)|| Anndnaivn. na kéva- 


(bhih | ) jathgaména sama 





| famapi tu suvarnnaushadbdchburastrédyaih | Anté 


niisti ja-ndindch nirantararh tepyaménd(né)niim || 
Tins Adee ple ai ere 
khilath nirmmdys. cha 








na bahund idvatasihekibien. | 
| Yadyatsamastal th] tattates- | 





riptrevakar bhakty’ dattavn a | ‘Asya cha dhiza. 
masya sarhrakshand phalamida-modaharanti sina 
tapémahimasdkshitkpitadharmmasthitayé Manvi- 
dayO maharshayah || Habobhirvyasadhd bhakti 
rijabhih Sagaridibhih | Yasya yasya yadé bhd- 
oer rare taclé phalam || Ganyamté pérhsavd 





. bheiese seria | Na ganyaté 


ha-ratah ee tairéva che 
paritarh phalamudébritarh || Svadattdrh | 


vi yO harétea yasuthdhardm | Shashtirh varshssa- | 


hasrAni vishtd-yai jdyaté krimib || Paradattich 
ta yo bhomime | Sa labdh ya- 
runaih pAsaih kshipyaté poyadénit || Kulfini tira- 
yétkarta sapta sapte cha sapte cha | Adhd 4 
dhah pitayéddhartté sapta sapta cha sapta cha |] 
eS Gamgiditirtthéshu hashturggimathayd dvi- 
jam | Nishkritth syfnna dévasvabrahmasvahara- 

ha 2D nnd | Vihdyttvttratste dushkakota- 
raéiyinah | Krishr pa hi jdyatinté dévadravyé. 
ere ll Zapasthavd manas& Yachi yah an 
martthé pyuptkbshaté | Sa syittadaiva charhddla- 





(bsarvvadharmm#bahishkritah||Athaévaba Rima- | 


chathdmb || SimanyO yarh dharmmastturnnpipa- 
ri kAlé kAlé palantyo bhavadbhih | Sarvri- 
nétinbhAvinah partthivérndrinbhtyd bhityd yaichata 





epee who became aoe a Krishoa, in | 


al’ Teas penal AAR at thle riz hay i 


oyiane 
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nape phalam |] Apa- | forth the name of Hoysala was attached to his race, 










Hail! sy tos dutty (Vishin),—the most ex- 


| cellent of the race of Yada: the husband of 


Fortune; he who, being the abode of the quality 
of goodness, tenderly preserves the three worlds,— 


confer supreme happiness upon you! May the 
| deity, as a King, imposing his commands upon the 


heads of all chieftains, protect, as long as the sun 
and moon may last, the earth encircled by the 


In former times there was in this world he who 
bore the name of Sri-Yadu; in his family yeas born 
even the Unborn, Hari, ® for the parpose of sus- 


‘taining the burden of the earth. In his lineage 


there were many heroes, possessing well-known 


reputations; good people still read in the Purfinaa 
achievementa. 


of their wonderful 
In: comrae:d€ Sime there ‘war bictn in hab sues a 
title for his family, caused even Yadu, the first of 


i> dlaralleaneebeasd.-eces For when, in the city of 


with the words“ Slayf, O Sala," he 
was commanded by a certain ascetic to destroy a 


and the emblem on ita banner, causing fear to ite 
fons, was a tiger. 

Other kings (of his race) having raled his king- 
dom, at length there was a king named Vinayiditys. 

His son was king Ereyangas, celebrated for vir- 
tues possessed in common by no others. 

To him there were born two sons, Ballila and 

Vishnuvardhana, whose younger brother was Uda- 
yiditya. Glorious, intent upon the welfare of 
crested things, worshipped by mankind, like the 
sun and moon they cast a lustre over everything. 

He (Ballila)t, the mighty one, charging with 
bia borse a lordly elephant in the van of batéle, 
overturned Jagaddéva and despoiled him of his 
sovereignty 

The elder of the two having ruled the kingdom, 
after him his younger brother also, Vishnouvar- 
dhana, reigned for a long time. For the sake of 
(ensuring the continuance of) his eee 

t The sonstraction here i very obscure. In the 
versa we have the relative pronoan in the dual, 

two brothers: here the relative is in ‘he singular ant 


an antecedent. From verse, however, 
the older brother, Balldla, icuaee see : 
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away the whole of his own territory in religious 
gifts, and then invaded Uehchangi and other 


countries belonging to his enemies, Commencing | 


from his own sbode*, and invading the whole 
Krishravértit Again and again, with the words 
“Reflect upon Hoysala,” he was reminded by hia 
servants of the necessity for ingratiating himself 


among kings. Again and again lands were given | 


vy him for religions purposes, and sacrifices, the 


whose virtues cannot be described by men like me. 
As Sri was the wife of the Foe of the demons 
(Vishrn), and as Pirvatt was the wife of Sankara 
(Siva), so Echaladévi, born in a noble race, was 

A son was born to him from her, renowned under 
the name of Sri-Viraballils, who was of unriral- 
led dignity, who acquired his kingdom through 
who was o very universal emperor in reapect of 
his prowess. Through his occupying ever a cen- 
tral position, (or, the position of an arbitrator, 
through hia loftiness, and through his golden 
wealth, and through his being done homage to by 
wise men, (or, by gods,) he was as jt Were a moving 
Méru§ and xo was preéminent among kings. Fear. 
ing to tronagress the boundaries (of good behavi- 
our), of a very profound nature, and abounding in 
the quality of mildness, there was no difference 
between him and the Possessor of Lakshmi (the 
Ocean||), which hesitates to overflow its bounds, 
which is very deep, and which abounds in living 
ereatares. The achievements of Bharata ond 
others are to be recognised only up to the time 
when the superhuman qualities of this man were 
first beheld, Inthe present day, when men re- 
gard bis faith in Vishnu, which was implanted in 
him by natare, even the legends of Prahrida and 
others fail to excite astonishment. There is no 
penance or sacrifice, no offering and no gift, that 
was not performed or given by him repeatedly 
when the proper time or place or object presented 
itself. While he was ruling, there was none who 
committed sin among women or children, or even 
Sadras or any others. He was well versed in poe. 
ees 

* Dr: 4 et 
ae ititin tar gh Drtetrameden, aw 
Viamrishes at its junction with the Vény ior 


. The Chiljukya king Vikramiditea | | 
Pirataidtes deoetoe rem@ditya [1]. or 


of aceite aly Ge Magan wa 


ally to 
the play on words is in the expression mahibArifdm 


| OFS monnta 
J Lakeh 





ra, | 
agranfh, 


of Vitsyiyana and Bharata, and in all other di- 
visions of literature. In all the sysvems of logic 
he was a very universal emperor in the science of 
reasoning; and there was no one to oppose him, 
for he was o very lion towards the infarinted ele- 
phants that were disputants. Predminent amongst 
all whose profession is thal of arma, the favourite 


writings at length foond in him o master (who 


knew how to use them properly). His very name 
lovely women; who is able to describe the good 
fortune of him who was a very Kamadévs to 
women inclined to flirting F When, at the approach 
of battle and of twilight, the regions are darkened 
by night and by the clouds of dust rising up from 


the earth which is pulverised by the blows of 


ewift-footed procuress, causes his brave foes to keep 
assignations with the nymphs of heaven. When 
the musical instruments that always announce his 
betting forth to fight are sounded, the wives of 
his enemies, anticipating the slanghter of their 


_ bnsbands, tremble, and the women of the gods, 


taking garlands of the flowers of the Manddra tree 
in their hands, prepare themselves for the purpose 
of choosing lovers from among the warriors (about 


| todie). When for the purpose of going to war 


he leaves the throne of the universal sovereignty 
of the Hoysala kings and takes the chicf scat 
upon an infuriated royal elephant, straight way 
each hostile king also descends from the throne 
of universal empire that has come down to him 
by the euccession of his race and takes his stand 
upon a molehill, When he prepares himself for 
that announces his marching forth is sounded clear, 


afar off Anga, Kalinga, Vanga and Magadha, 


Chola and Milava, Pirdya, Kerala, Gdrjara and 
the rest straightway lose their courage; then how 
command of his father, (or, perhaps, becanse his 
despoiled the warrior race of Kalachuri and with 
one elephant... .. .4] slew sixty elephanta; and 








mi or Sri, 
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scized his kingdom. Having destroyed Jaitra- 
sithba*, who was as it were the right arm of 
Bhillama, he, the brave one, acquired the supre- 
macy over the country of Kuntala. 





And he, the fortunate and mighty universal — 


emperor, Sri-Virabe Waladéva,—who is adorted 
with all the glorious titles commencing with 
“The refuge of the whole earth, the favourite of 
the world, the supreme king of great kings, the 
supreme lord, the most venerable, the excellent 
ruler of the city of Drirdvattpura, the sun of the 
sky of the Yidsvakuls, having propriety of con- 
duct for his crest-jowel, Malaparol gandu,+ he who 
is fierce in war, he who is a hero even without 
any to help him, he who is brave even when alone, 
Sanivdrasiddhi,t the conqueror of hill-forts, a very 
Rama in war,"—established his victorious capital 
at Lokkigundi, 

In the village named Eratuka there is, under 
the name of Trikitéivara, the god Biva, the self. 
born, whose charming seat is adorned with the 
lustre of the jewels of all rolers of theearth. The 
high-priest of his shrine is the saint Siddh&n- 
tichandrabhtishanapanditadéva, born in the lineage 
of Kilamukhfichirya. They have named the god 
Trikditesvara (the lord of three abodes, pinnacles,or, 
perhaps, temples,) because of his three stationary 
lingas; and they call him’ Chatohkdtéivarn (the 
lord of four, ée.,) becanse of one more which is 
capable of motion (or, perhaps, which is his priest). 
‘That priest is glorious as a chaste ascetic, ever 
restraining his passions, though, like Siva who is 
possessed of a wife through his perpetual contact 
with Gaort who always constitutes half of his 
body, he is possessed of a wife through the perpe- 
tual contact of the turmeric that is always spread 
over his body. Though even the great mountains 
may commence to move and the oceans may over- 
flow their bounds, he truly never abandons in any 
calamity his second name of Satyavikya (he whose 
speech is the truth). And, again, there is no one 
equal to him in knowledge of poetry, the drama, the 
works on regal polity by Vitsyiiyans and Bharata, 
and in all the lessons taught by legendary tales. 
The motion of the waves may sometimes be ob- 
served to cease, but no cessation in feeding the 
hungry is ever to be observed on the part of this 
charitable man. Not only in reapect of food, but 





* Probably Jaitugi the son of Bhillama, who 
the first of the Yidava chiefs of Dévagiri, Saks 
+ The mennig ig of this title is not clear; it may be Mala- 
cards ganda, ‘the devtoyer of the Mataveraat in 
Soran te arere semanas te 
ia op rm tit am b ayakés 
re {See Journal Bomb. Be. E. A. Soe. vol. ik. page a40) 
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also in respect of gold and medicines and water and 
clothes, there is never any want to the people who 
are perpetually performing penance there. And 
at that holy place he removed all the ruins and 
built up a new city, and he brought close to the 
temple tke street of the dancing-girls which had 
been in snother place. He constructed a reservoir 
full of water like nectar, and planted a grove full 
of flowering creepers and rivalling the grove of 
Nandins. What need is there of aaying any more ? , 
whatever there is outside the cireult of the walls 
of the village, it is all his-work. 

Eleven hundred and fonrteen, or in figures 1114, 
yeara of the era ofthe Saka king having elapsed, 
during the Paridhivi Sarhvateara, on Saturday 
the day of the full moon of the month MArgaéirsha, 
on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, (the 
king,) after that he had washed the feet of ¢ 
holy priest SiddhAntichandrabhitshanapanditadévn, 
whose other name was Satyavikya, who was the 
disciple of Vidyichararadéva, the disciple of Kala- 
mukhichiryasomésraradéva, having made it 


Brant to be respected by all and not to be even 


| pointed at with the finger by the king or any of 


the king's people, gave§, in his devotion, with 
oblations of water, tha village of Hombélaln, 


which was included in the Belvola Three-hundred, 


with its boundaries that were known from of old, 
with the right to treasure-trove, water, stone, 
pasttrage, @e,[) 0.0.2.4 .. » With the pro- 
prictorship over the eight objects of enjoyment, 
and with the right of appropriating all taxes, 
fines, &c., for the sake of the angabhéga and ran- 
gabhoga of the god Sri-SvayambhoOtrikttAjvars- 
déva, the holy one, the object of veneration of all 
moving and immoveable things, for the purpose 


_ of repairing anything that might be broken, torn, 


or worn out through age, for the purpose of pro- 
viding for instruction, and for the purpose of pro- 
viding food for ascetics, Brihmans, and others, 

(Tho remainder of the inscription is taken up 
with the usual moral verses on the result of con- 
need not be translated here. It ends with the 
words—) 


| $7. “He whose wishes are accomplished on = Satur. 
day." 


§ Sa cha, dbe., in line M1, is the nonsinative in apposition 


‘Tr 3 :” this ia es term the ex : 
ull Feipenreniens Ses Gem is ‘eciase. 
glad if any one will dafine it accurately, 














DR. BUHLER'S REPORT ON SANSERIT MSS. 
IN GUJARAT. 


port for 1872.73 to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion :— 

Two new fascicles, Nos. IDI. and IV., of this 
work have been published during the past year. 
The materials collected in 1805-69 haye now been 
exhausted, The issue of a supplementary number, 
giving addenda, indices, otc. is still required. This 
part, as well as a faacicle of the catalogue of Jains 
works, is still in preparation, 

Several large collections of Jaina books in 
Cambay, Limdi, and Ahmadibdd have been partly 
catalogued. The extent and the condition of these 
libraries prevent me, however, from causing com- 
plete lists of their contents to bo made. Several 


of them contain upwards of 10,000 manuscripts,. 


and sometimes hundreds of copies of one and the 
same work are found in one library. Thus o 
library at Alimad&bdd contains, according to the 
statement of the cataloguing Shastri, four hundred 
copies of the Avadynkasitra. This assertion will 
appear neither astonishing nor incredible if it is 
borne in mind that devout Jainaa frequently give 
or bequeath large sums of money to the superin- 


tendents of monasteries for copying books, and | 


that the multiplication of the sacred writings is 
held to be highly meritorious. ‘To make complete 
catnlogues of such libraries is out of the question. 
In the course of 1873-74 I hope to finish the 
exploration of two out of the three large Jaina 
libraries at Abmadibéd and of those at Vadhvan, 
and to begin with the Bhandh&rs ut Siddhapur 
Pithon. Bot I despair of finishing my task 
year. 
or procured copies of 200 manuscripts, ont of 
which number 75 belong to Brahmanical litera- 
ture and 123 to the Jainas, while 2 contain 
fxmous Gujariti prose-works. Among the Brah- 
mianical works there are several novelties and 
rare works, to which I beg to call special attention. 


Thus No. 2, the geen the Mantras, quoted’ 


: sya-stitra (L IL. 8) of the 
White Yafurveda, attempts » task which is tanally 
neglected by the writers on Vedio ceremonies, 
and it iz; atall events, highly interesting to see 
what meaning o Brabminioal writor attributed to 
the. [eayern whieh eapeapetre arn «ere 











The is a. complete copy of the 


| Pe i eR 
We extract the following from Dr. Bibler’s He- | 


The list of manuscripts of poetical works con- 
tains several original compositions and coummen- 
taries, which I have not seen mentioned elsewhere. 
The most important among them are the Vrihat- 
kath of Kshemendra and the Parthaparikn 
The honour of the first discovery of the vatinee 
work belongs to A. Burnell, Esq., M.C.S., not to, 
myself (a stated in the Indian Antiquary). Hut 
the copy in my list appears to be the only thee 
and, though incomplate, it contains very import- 
sat portions of the original, which are wanting in 
that gentleman's manuscript. In an article in 
the Indian Antiquary I have pointed out how 
great the importance of the Vrihatkath& is for 
the history of the Indian collections of apologues 








| I may add that further researches have convinced 


me that it scttles completely the question which 
original one, and that it allows us to ascer- 


tain the form of that work as it stood in the 


4th century ap. The Panchatantra, ot that 


The second work mentioned above, the Pirtha- 
parikrama, is adramaof the class called Vyiyogn, 
& military piece celebrating the deeds of Arjuna, 
Its author, the Yuvarija or heir-apparent Prah- 
cients who tivadl sindey.=: kings 08) se, meme BE 
Dhirdvarshs, is quoted by Birangadhors, the 
author of a large collection of elegant extracts 
made in the 14th century. 

Eing Dhérivarsha, from whose unnamed capital 
the mountain Nandivardhana could be seen, lived 
probably in the 10th century ap. The play is 
important, ss only one other Vyiyoga waa hither- 


ebstiAe Tha manuscript was found in a Jaina 


Uff Sethe e Pacea Riera Beary Pat omy 
Agnivedassbhité, one of the oldest works on medi- 
cine, written in the Sitra style, and the Vidérinta- 
vidyavinoda, a work on veterinary surgery attri- 
buted to King Bhoja, deserve to be noted specially. 
Ibe latter work is different from the short popular 
treatise usually called SAlihotra, and attributed 
likewise to the famous king of MAlwa. 

As regarda the Jains books, I stated already in 
last year's report that the purchases of 1872-78 
promised to become highly important. Po Mare 
in this respect have been completely folfilled. 
have obtained some sae okt tained Game 
scripts, Nos. 73-80, 113-114, 1298-132, which are all 
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oldést, containing tho) Veibatkelpasdira: with ite 
commentaries, is dated 13:44 Vikrama, or 1278 ap, 


It was written in Cambay, where it had been pre- | 


served until it came into my hands. 

Copies of all the forty-five sacred works of tha | 
Jainas, with the exception of three very amall 
treatises, have now been obtained, and Sanskrit 


commentaries on most of them. Among this | 
year's purchases the complete collection of the — 
Piinris or Prakirnakas-(No. 141}, the Panndvard 


with a commentary, the Nandi adbyayona with 


two commentaries, the on the Ji 
tadharmakathd, deserve to be noticed. These 


commontarios, as well as several others, are parti- | 


cularly valuable, as their authors belong to the 
oldest ond most esteemed exponents of Jaina 
doctrines. Haribhadra, the son of Yikinf (vide 
Nos, 14, 110,114, and 150), is stated to have lived 


in the first half of the 6th contury a.p.; Abhaya- | 
deva (vide Noa. 91, 103, 121) wrote, according to— 


his own statement, in the 11th century at Pathan 
the Naviiigi vritti, i. ¢ commentaries on nine 
Afigas (copie. of five havo been acquired for 
Government); Malayagiri, the most rolaminons 


of all Jaina commentators, lived in the beginning | 


of the thirteenth century. Special notice deserve 
alsc the copies of the Niryuktis, the oldest exposi- 
tious of the Allgas, which are attributed to 


Bhadrabiha, the suthor of the Kalpasitra, and | 


reputed contemporary of Adoka. The Sanskrit 
commentary on the large collection called Ogha- 
niryokti by Dronichirya goes back considerably 
beyond ths time of Hemachandra. Tho Migadhi 
Bhiishyas and Avachtrnis (Nos. 105, 114, 129, 130), 
which are considerably olde# than the Sanskrit 
EA are important for the history of the sacred 





“One generi] imterest and higher impor- 
tance than any of the acqnisitions already enu- 
merated are the Degiiabdarthgraha 
dra, No. 184.and the Paininchhi pimamdél4, No, 185, 
These two works are dictionaries of the ancient 
Prakyit language, and contain several thousands 


of hitherto unknown words, which, in more or | 


Jess modified forms, oceur in the modern Prikrits. 
They sre indispensable for the correct interpreta- 
tion of the Jaina and all other trae Prikrit works, 
and promise important results for the history of 
the living Aryan languages of India. I may add 
that I hare now succeeded in obtaining the loan of 
® second copy of the Dedigabdasarhgrahs, and that 
it will be possible to prepare an edition of it. 





of Hemachan- — 


PERSIAN STANZAS ON ATTRACTION AND 
REPULSION. 


Selected and translated by FE’. Rehateck, Esq, MCE. 
No. V. From the Memavy of Jelldl-al-dyn Riimy.— 
ord Duftur. 


wlay Tos sym 29 oS Ube 
wl5! 94T sf el A oy oT 
sm! yrs 9 lise yd)/ ce cle 
cet gg el wyied gle Si; 
ere jog Side yo yl Ue 
poe os 2 3 Fs 45° oF Ue 
Sx 9 S28 ob Ue 
he opr a ir ol Gees Ue 
wie Ty w pt 5 w= wr) 
oye Ot wil erm pig of 
doe SF ue OUR, (5 pile 
lee gg gh oly stot 
a gstly® op 
ON? salt wll yee 
oukye ly] wim whale wily 
Se og Ue: Geb bys 
5192 shy yl “fs o=ytre gly 
wy we yl Ge yh by eel 
- 
whe yae ple 50:1 
peT wile ab) 2) ible 
OLeT Nyot mae” olf yl pe Ue 
One) ile} os 531) Gate bu 
Fine brooks and meadows do the body lure, 
Becanse they both the body did produce.® 
All life and souls the spirit doth attract— 
The universal Spirit cave it birth ! 
Science and wisdom fascinate the soul, 
Vineyards and gardens please the body much ib ; 
The soul aspires to virtue and to worth, 
The body groans for wealth and earthly pelf; 
And virtue to the soul inclines with worth : 
Good men by God are loved and cherish him. 
Hero explanation boundless would become, 


or} 


This book to many mdas would swell in weight -— 





“© Water aod meadows produce 
sperm, from which the beiy of tase i pened 


+ Gorda, ¥. 59. | 
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Stenss is a pos a plant, o mineral: 

Each hopefal part must love each hopeless one ;* 
The hopeless ones around tho hopeful spin, 
Just aa the hopeful ones these do attract. 

The Lover, straw-attractor,t needs no shape— 
The straw contends on that far distant way. 
Abandon this.—Mute adoration's love 

Into the heart of God most brightly shines ; 
His merey pities human creatures all, 

His glory from this perfect grace will shrink. 
Man's reason is astonishéd to know: 

Is this attraction human or divine ? 


CHAND'S MENTION OF SRI HARSHA AND 
KALIDASA. 

It may safely be gaid that there is not o single 
date in Sanskrit chronology which is not, or has 
not been, disputed. Not many years ogo, if the 
question hod been asked, When did the famous poet 
Kdlidésa live? the unhesitating answer would 
have boen, ‘At the time when Vikramiditya 

blished his era, about 50 years before Christ :’ 
and probably this ia still the Hindo belief. But 
all modern scholdra are unanimous in concluding 
that he must be referred tom much Inter period, 
and that the king Bhojs, at whose court he 
Hourished, was the secohd of that name, whose 
reign ig fixed as commencing in 483 and termin- 
ating in 538 4.p. This shows how desirable it is 
to abstain from any positive assertion in matters 





of the kind until every particle of evidence hus | 


heen carefully collected and weighed. It is deci- 
dedly premature for Bibi Rim Dis Sen to state 
wpe doausierge Gane the king of Kananj under whose 
patronage Bri Harsha wrote the Noaishadha, 


was eridentlya contemporary of Prithirdéj: for | 
which I do not regard as imminent—I shall conti- 


ifthe evidence to thé fact were generally accepted 
as conclusive, the controversy, which has now filled 
some pages of the Anfiguary, could never have 
arisen, The lines which I quoted a propos to the 
previous discussion bring forward Chand as a 
perfectly new end independent witness, and his 
testimony cannot be so summarily set aside. 

I am convinced that no upprejudiced person can 
read his list of elder authore without recognising 
that it is intended to be arranged in chronological 
order. The names are only eight in number, viz. 
Sesh-nig, Vishnu, Vyasa, Suka-deva, Sri Harsha, 
Ealidisa, Danda-mili and Jsyadevs. No ortho- 
dox Hindu will deny that the first four are 
correctly so placed at the head of the list. Simi- 
larly the two that he names last are 





modern writers; for Danda-mali is referred, | 


at earliest, to the end of the tenth century, and 
Jayaeders tom still more recent date. Wilson 
Thin the liberal tenaltion of th Persian word for 

» Which, together with Lover in the simile, stands 











| even took him to be s disciple of RAm&nand— 


an extreme theory which carinot now be maintained, 


| since we find him mentioned by Chand, who on 
| the most moderate computation preceded R.A m ii- 
| nand by a full centary. 


There remain only the 
two names of Sri Harsha and Kélidiasa: 
the latter, ag obserred above, flourished at the 


| Hea APA century after Christ ; he there- 


soded the two last names in the 


| tnashe Wiha te eee 


tionably placed in his proper chronological rank. 
Thus the sole exception—if it is an exception—to 
the correct sequence is in the case of Sri Harsha, 
whose precise date is the very matter in dispute. 
the passage is that in Chand's opinion Sri Har- 
eha was a writer of considerable antiquity. It is 
possible that he may have been in error in placing 
him before Ealidian: but be clearly indicates 
that he waa by no means a writer, 
and this is» point about which he could not possi- 
bly be mistaken. His attribution of the Phaja- 
prabandha to K &li dies is of course not strictly 
correct, The work, as we have it, is known to havo 
beep compiled by Balliéla Migéra, who at least 
supplied the prose framework. But a great part 
of the poetical extracts which form the bulk of 
the work, may with considerable probability bo 
ascribed to Rd lidAsa. 

Mr. Beames' letter scarcely needs a reply; and 
he admits that I have succeeded in explaining the 
allusion in both the passages I quote, which is 
the matter of most importance. And until some 
reasonable explanation can be given of the two 
forms waramriiva and sladdha—a contingency 


nie, 60 Jock. pom, hosh aa mare clasiosl errors,..a07 
read for the one 1 and for the other 
duddha, The literal translation of the couplet is : 
‘Fifth, the excellent Sri Harsha, parsgon of men, 
who dropt the ennobling wreath on king Nala's 
neck." This is identical with my metrical version, 


| Since the excellence intended is clearly excellence 


asa poet. In the line referring to KAlidisa, 
the phrase scfabandhyan—literally, ‘built up the 


 ipile’—mesus nothing more than ‘ constructed." 
Tt was selected by Chand solely on account of its 


similarity in sound to the name of the book, 
in English would be, ' composed a posy of sweet 
song." The only difficulty in the line ig the word 
i, which I take to be a mere expletive. 
F. 8. Guowsz. 
Mathura, N. W. P., July 31, 1873. 


for God, and straws for man, to express _ the attraction ex 
the Crestor on the crestare. There coeur 
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ON THE KARNATAKA VAISHNAVA pisie 
BY REY. F. KITTEL, MERE ARA, 


PT eration with thes inieeeetings asticlon on 
the early Vaishnava Poets of Bengal that 
are appearing in the Indian Antiquary, it may 
not be ont of place to offer a few remarks on the 
Karnadtaka Vaishnava Disa litersture.* 
In doing 50, I confine myself to a collection of 
402 Diisa padas (servant-songs) that appears to 
have been made chiefly by Dr. Moegling. A 
selection: o€ 174 of Sharm wan'peiated ot Madde 





lar twenty years ago, and reprinted at Bangalir | 


in 1871, 
the Raghata or RaghalA metre, a subdivision of 
the Mitra Chhandas, that is expressly stated to 
be used for poems that are to be sung. Each 
of the songs has a refrain (pallava or palla) 
which, in the manuscripts, is put at the head; 
the number of verses (stanzas) in the different 
songs Taries much—some consisting of only two, 
a more or lesa clear mudrikd or signature, as it 
is called. This is o final verse that contains 
the name of the author combined witha homage, 
or'an exhortation not to neglect the homage, 
due to his cherished deity, or rather idol. For 
instance, one Diisa's name is Kanaka, and 
& signature of his runs thus: “ Hear ye all 
Kanaka's words! 
repeat ! If ye do not understand what has 
been said in pure Kanarese, Adi Keéava (a 
Krishna idol ata place called Kagi néld) him- 
self doubtless knows (it). If he does not put 
down his own name (frequently: Kanaka’s Adi 
Kesava), he signs with “Kagi nilé's Adi Ke- 
fava,” or “Adi Keéava of Bada," or simply 
with “Adi Kedéava" (or “Kegava"). In one 
sears ee Be wee Cie expaserion “Adi Keéava 
of Chanda nélé.”" 

Thos it is found that 160 songs of the col- 
lection belong to Purandara Disa, 98 to 
Vardha Dies, 45 to Kanaka Disa, 


firtl mention of n Hari Den in a Lifighita 
Gaba} werk tt tne ies in the Kanarese 





Understand ye all, and | 





20 to Vithala Disa, 13 to Vitikata 
Disa, 9to Vijaya Disa, 7toMadhva 
Disa, 56 to Udupu's Krishna Disa, 
Sto Vaikuntha Diaisa,ete. The remain- 
ing signatures, however, are less precise; for 
instance, I cannot decide whether the Disa who 
three times signs “Vithola Riya" is different 
from the Vithala mentioned above. Besides there 
are five songs, as the headings state, in Hindu- 
sthint, with the signature of Ka pir Gulim.t 

The language of most of the Kanarese songs 
is simple and popular; some four or five Hin- 
dusthini words only have I met with. Many 
songs, however, are rather unpolished. Not a 





_ few are frequently sung or quoted by all sorta 


of people. 

Regarding the history of the Karnataka 
Disas I know only ao little that ig certain. 
The apparently general tradition is that Kana- 
ka Disa belonged to tho tribe of the Bédas, 
& low class of Dravidiana that live by the chase. 
He is believed to have been born about 300 
years ago. Some say that his birthplace was 
Kagi n@16 (ie. crow-ground) in the Chit- 
tledurg division of Mnisfir, others that it was 
the small gréma of Bada in the Kéda TAlnk 
ofthe Dhiravada (Dhirwid) Zilla. Both 
traditions place his death at Ka gi nélé, the 
second locating this village alsoin the Dhara- 
vida Zils. Thereisa Bida (or Eada?) 
not far from Haak ‘pura ; and one song that has 
the refran: “What is good, O gol? Thy 
member (atiga), O god, Lakshmi's Narasiiiga 
of Batkipura!” and indicates Adi Keéava in 
its mudrikd, points to that direction, as woukl 
also the not unfrequently oceurring mudrikd : 


“The Adi KeSava of Bada," if Bada and Bids 


Channs Brsays Purdnt (of 4p. 11585), where it is tated | 


meant the same. But Bada, i.e. North (scil. 
Tirupati or Viétikata,) mtght mean Bada Vé&i- 
kata, i.e. Tirupati of the north,t there being 
another one to the south near Madhori; or 
Balldlas have been alluded to to im fae And. vol. TL. pp. 
Be alan and vol. IL p. 13 


ibly ia Kabir, a disciple of 
Bistcmon da 1880 A. aoe Ind. Ant. I. TL. p. 19. 
The Kanarene write also “ Vighdpk ad of * Vile 


" inwtead of “ Vithiba.” 
te Tia” te Sant“ Arkids (Arent) 
district. " ja the Sanakrit “ atte 

Malé (black hill) rangn of ghate from Tiropati to én. 
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Badada (genitive) Adi Kedava simply ix the 
Adi Keéava of the north, in opposition to his 


southern places in general. Kanaka knew 


and adored also the idol of Channiga® at Bé- 
lira, sonskritised Velipura,t and the 
idol of Krishna at (Bada) Tirupati, which 
he once calls also the Vitkatat of Seshagiri, 


the specific name of the idol there. ‘There is no | 


song in the collection in which he mentions 
Udu pu (Udapi) on the western coast; bot in 
a series of his songs in one of the manuscripts 
there is one that, in its mredrifd, has : “ Krishna, 
the lord of Madhva,” and “Keaara"™ (not 


“ Adi Keéava") ; and another that bas: “Ma. 


dhva desis,” people of the country of Ma- 
dhva, and“ Adi Keéava.” Madhva (or An. 


andatirtha) is the well-known guru of Udupn, | 


who died a.p. 1273. 
Purandara Disa iz said to have been born 


at Purandarsgada, and to have changed from a 


Smiirta toa Vaishnava. One tradition connects 
him with Krishna Raja of Vidyainagara 
on the Tufigabhadra.§ The saying that he spent 
many days in Pandaripora, is confirmed by 
one of his songs in which he calls his deity “the 
lord of Pandari.’’ According to other songs, 
he knew also the idol-places of Béliru, Tirn- 
pati or Tirumnlé,s Hurukal, Aja- 
gfiri,||/ Udupu, and Karka] to the sonth- 
-‘castof Udupu.{ It is significant that he often 
calls Tirupati “ Midal giri,”’ . e. the hill of the 
East, or “Mal giri,” &, ¢. the hill abore (the 


Ghats), thus indicating the position of his usual | 


residence. 

The Disa whom [ have called Variha may 
perhaps be os properly called Varaha Tim - 
mappa, os this signature of his may mean 
either “the Timmappa of Vardha”™ or “the 
tdila fo LF, 3 cima, Sriamila a (Oot. , hi ) 
pres cis hn het vol, TE Pp. yal cnt pecs are 
ya erpaiaat Ferdea (of 4.0. 1389) the Srliaifa 

= igi : fie wan La i = 
ing called Mallikssfanay,  Tocarie tea eed ae Ha bee 
the Ballélas the Lifiga-worship there began to decline. 
ay Chauvigaisa translation of Radi ga, am epithet of 


+ I do not know which BAliiraorVélirnia ¢ der. 
stood. Conf. the Vellur of aT. 
ms this is probably meant. 
+ Veuckata sometimes meanrthe sacral hill of Tira. 
pati, sometimes the idol there. 
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the Ind. Ant. Vol. Tp. 172, | 





deity that is Variha Timmappa." His beloved 
place was Tirupati 's or Timmappa'a hill," to 
which he gives also the names of Ahiraja 
giri, Uraga giri, Nags giri, Phani 
gfiri, Seshadri, Kandali giri, Bai- 
garadri (gold-hill), Atjanidri, Voda- 
chalsa, Srf éaila, Sripati giri, Vew- 
katachala,Atisreshtha piri, and some. 


times only Giri,or Bétta (hill). Like Pa- 


randara he calls the hill alio Miidal giri 
and Mél giri, occasionally Midal Kadé 
giri, i. «. the hill towards the East. He 
thonght also very highly of Udupu, saying, 
for instance: “ The feet that ascend the hill on 
remain firmly standing in Udupu.” Tim- 
mappa, as another name for the idol Tirupati 


or Vohkata Ramana, was also used by Puran- 


dara. 

Veéfikata Disn’s songs exclasively refer to 
Véikala Ramana on the Seshadri. Vithala 
Disa, Vijaya Diss, and Madhva Disa be- 
longed, it seems, to the establishment at Ud u- 
pu. Withals may have lived after Pn ran- 


dara, for ono of his mudrikfs rons thus: 


“Having said: ‘O Vithala, Vithsla (Krish- 
na)! Victory, vic | O new (abhinava) 
Purandara Vithals (i. ¢. O Vithaln of the new 
Purandara)!" take refuge with Hari!” ‘This 
supposition may derive a little support from the 
Disa song Vithipa (Vithéba) Charita, in which 
the deity is Sri Vithala, who saya to the un- 
fortunate child of tho-story: “Ha, child! listen 
well! Ha! They call mo Srt Vithala in 
the three worlds. My place is Pandari na - 
gara. [have come to save thee.” Sri Vi- 
thala may point to Vithaln Disa being the 
author of the song, and Pandari nagara, where 
f Thismay be a corrup! 
of Alagar maldé (m 
erath, that ia one of € 





{ Of this place he sings: “On the earth im the town 
called K irka|n. opposite toa good Srl Votikatesa, 
= I Kraeot oa Purandara. . [x 


§ Significant regarding Purandara’s is the | wes | ha 
ateeycae ! mi {a connect with the péja not very far from Kirkals. 

Udapu ja) fone fgone (birt): (8)the Para ogi * The Tim ma in Timma appa (father T Od, i this 
(Paraigi) poluen, the Veck-trat of de Peeks eae: casa, [ to be “Tire,” te. fri, and “ava” ia. he: 
Pine-apple ; (y) the Give mdru, i.¢, the Maago of Goa, a Tiru-ara = ons. mars oe ‘ 


Novaxses, 1873.) 





Pucnkdaed Uivedte kis hig piety Pee 


randara. That Mad hva Das was later than 


(or contemporancons with) Purandars ap-— 
pears certain from his Abhimanyn ee nm | 





song which he composed “ having remembered 
the fect of the excellent Puran dara Dis.” 


‘There are seven songs more or less connected 
with Udupu, the author of which 1 am inclined 


to call Hayavadana, aa this is the con- | 


stantly recurring epithet of Krishna in tho mw- 
drikas, The songs of Vaikuntha Dasa in 
the collection all state that his idol, the Vai- 
kuntha Keéava or Vaikuntha Chan niga (ie. 
Raliga), was in Vel pura; in.one ho speaks 
of a Sri Raiga Yatra (pilgrimage to a 
town Sf taiga ? or generally pilgrimage con- 
nected with Krishna ?), calling, however, his 
deity Velapuradhisa. Another place re- 
ferred to by one song is Kéra visi pura, 
where Sri Subrahmanya (Saikara) re- 
sides, who in another one is entitled Subba 
Raya, and in the mudriéd of this is spoken of 
as follows: “On earth in Kukké pura who 
has seated himself, he, Ida, is, and no other," 
At the renowned place of pilgrimage, I may 
remark, ab the north-western foot of the Coorg 
mountains, called Subrahmanya, the ge- 
neral ery is: “ Govinda, Govinda !"' 

Ido not know who were the originators of 
the Vaishnava Dasa movement in the south : 
but it seems to have been only a new effort for 
the development of what had been begun al- 
ready in Raimanuja’s and Madhva’s 
time, in opposition tothe Smartas or Ad- 
Viitas, Safkarichiryg’s followers. Let us 

Madhva Dasa says: “From love to man 
in the Eali age Vishnu came down. He, the 
best of all, took care of the Urdhva Pund- 
ra® doctrine (mafa) that had become unstable 
(chalite), and remembered Madhva muni. 
Remember ye our Madhva muni, who is 
the slave (Lintera) of the feet of the Narahari 
Gopila that is very firm on the coast of the 
excellent (pirra) sea which is great in the 
world 2 Bare Sao his Verses & he goes 


pat Teste tis oaks 
T Seiaie ete Saivas! According to the Ka- 
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| of Hari's tale ! The name of G iL piite 


| the thousand nomes of Hari! 





| Sree 


oh ¥* RoW to the lod Gb the gue award. 


eharya! Say with praise that Hari is truly 


the supreme deity! Except Hari there is no 

perceptible supreme deity. You must read 
Hari's tale, you must read the veda that says 
there is Duality (dvaya) in the One. Have 
continual intercourse with the Vira Vaish- 
navast! Do not adore all the deities you see ! 
Join the Hori Daisas, saying: ‘They are 
my relations!" Burn thy bad deeds in the fire 
nda ia the ori; 
of the sun for all darkness. Go to emancipa- 
tion (molsha) by steadily following the Ma- 
dhya doctrine! Say the world is the imperish- 
able Vithala (Krishna)! Continually remember 
Perform M a - 
dhva's pijd with devotion! Say, that of all 
which is going on, Raiga’s pilgrimage is the 





best! As Radha put her desire on 


To overcome the fear of death, daily think of 
and bow to him who is one with the eternal 
spirit! Love Narasifiha, and thos burn the 
germ-body (litgdiga), and thus burn the dread- 
ed births connected with Advaita! Look 
upon Madhva's doctrine as the true Hari 
doctrine! See the Hari Disas in this Kali 
age, and thus get rid of your sina you have 
committed from want of (Hari) knowledge! 
Observe the doctrine of the Gurn that favours 
the Tulu Brahmans! He who knows the 
sweetness of Hari's name knows indeed; to 
him who knows it, sugar and honey do not 
match it. Come and eat the dainties of Hari's 
tale! The charm (mantra) that raises the 
Hari Disa is kind enough to give.” And 
in other places he says: ‘In a ship our 
Raiga came, he came to U du pu and remained 
there. See, O mother!" “Say: Hari, Go- 
vinda, thou who, in the world, tookest thy seat 
in Udupu, didst found the Mad h va doctrine 
in the world, didst fulfil the wishes of devotees, 
Krishna, lord of Madhva, who art with thy 


followers (saruna)!"’ “ Treating with contempt 


the twenty-one (?) doctrines, telling people the 
going on still later. For their service to Jnfigamss tho 
Lifighitas (Baivas) 


ee decile eels. Intend wird ct dbutiie on 


et asia Fer. 
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Mad hva tantra, and helnc-e foll servant of 
the great Haysvadana, the strong Madhvi- 


chiryashone on earth.” “ Believe in the good 
master of the best guru, Madhya muni!” 


“On the orbit (of the earth), in the great | 


Kuduma pura (Udupu f), excessively shines 
and appears to devotees the love of Krishna, 
who is the lord of Madhya." 

(Madhva—) Hayavadanasings:" Qnick- 


ly kill the wicked people, O good (nalla) lord | 
of Madhva! Tf thon dost not kill, the wicked 
people of the Kali ago will remain. (All were | 





ans ti 


Hayavadana, kill, kill them! Maks ns 
rious!" “Mad hava 's doctrine is necessary ; 


the difference (bheda) regarding Hari is neces- 


eary; to dispute with the wicked people is 


necessary 


Vithale, in describing Udupn, says | 
“The Yatis (or Srdmis) of Udupu's eight 


residences (matha) are performing, for Krishna, 
the pijd which the most excellent Srimadichi- 
rya, Guru ofthe Vira Vaishnavas, com- 
menced. If ye adore Vithala, who stowed away 
the untrath of the Advaita édstras, and who is 
Suddha Vaishnavag, he, being in U dn. 
pa, will support you all." 

Some of Variha's reasions «= are: 
“Where the lord of Madh va sits, is Kadi 
“ People, seeing (him), cay with a sneer: ‘ Pray 
near Verihs Timmappa who is on the eastern 
hill, eats jungle fruit, and plays on the summit!’ 
(Waitonly!) The Kali king has come!" (i. a. 
probably Kalki.) “ Variha Timmappa, as the 





son of Nanda Gopa, saw the austerities of : 


Anandatirtha (Madhvicharya), and seated 
himself in Chandrapura (i.e. Udupa).” 
“The glorious Mad h va Raya became a Sn d. 
dha Vaishnava, raised the world, t 
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phi irmepabe. well dost thon stand (there, O 


head, Variha Dasa observes: “That Smirtas 
put on the name (the seotarian mark on the 
the nume of Hari, is a right thing! Pat on 
ashes! Suddha Vaishnavas have heard and 
know the root of them," 

Vijaya Dasa utters the following: “Ho 
who joins the feet of the glorious Ananda- 
tirtha, and remembers the lotus-feet of Sri 
Vijaya Vithala, gets rid of the fetters of 


hell.” “The good Inck of all the Dasas is to 
be born as Brahmans, to be instructed in the 


doctrine of Madhva, and with distinction to 


perform the aversion (to the world, virakti) 


connected with devotion (bhakti)." 
Purandara says: “Remembering Pn - 

randara Vithala is sufficient; why should 

one goto Varanasi?" “He who sees and 


| does not worship Purandara Vithala is 
| Ogreat fool.” “May Purandara Vithala 


have compassion, he who came to Ud upn, took 
& firm seat there, and from love gives the troe 
devotees what they wish for,""“ he the beanti iful 


| (chilea = Rafiga) Krishna of Udupu.” “In 


this country, since old times, there were no 
knowers of the Veda (veda jaa), they saw (i.e. 
used to study) the Vaddnéa jdstras; in the 
places of the Adi mirti was only the name of 
Sridhara (Visheu), and péjd in abundance. 
O Vishnu, who art to be known by the Ve- 
dénia!" “The stupid Pandits ought not to say; 
Iam the Brahma. Ha, ha, O man! Why didsé 
thou become ruined? Ha, ha, thon left'st Hari's 
worship!” “In the Kali ageMadhvacharya 
came down to the earth, did away with the 
‘Iam He,’ broke Satikara’'s doctrines into 


brought | pieces, reviled the Mayas (the doctrines con. 


the dear idol of Krishna (to Udupa), and put it 
up. Low down all to Madhya Riya! All 
the dovtrines of all the Rishis hid themselves - 


the doctrine of Madhva Rishi became ap-_ 


parent," “Thou, O Krishna, placedst thy foot 
and soatedst thyself in Ui n Pu, that is the hes} 
place in tho world.” “On the throne, called 
Siddhanta Vaishnava, ho (Krishna) appears in 
his lovely form, Accepting the Pleasing pajd 
with the sounds of musical instruments, M a- 
dhva's Krishna came to Chandrapura. 
No doubt, as if one had brought and put up Va- 


cerning the m@yé), and did away with the mesh. 
work of the Moha ddsiras (heresies), Without 
delay have it proclaimed by beat of drum: 
‘Among the gurus there is none fil 
Madhvachirya! OW : 
none ore like the Vaishnayaa!" In the whole 
world I see not any who had the same 
power a5 gurn Madhvyé chirya.” “To 
do service to Hari is the highest state 
: : “He who does not adore 
Purandara Vithala is indeed a thorough low. 


| caste fellow (Aéléya) "As a specimen of one of 


Novemser, 1873.) 





Purandara’s entire songs, I adduce the | 
| I adduce two verses as referring to Ri ma - 


following one : 
in 
“All siadadeene behind (t.¢. beneath) Vishnn; 
[n charming devotion all are behind the Snake- 
lord (phanipa, ic, ddidesha) !" 


Song s— 
” All the stresm-pilgrimages (Tirtha) are be- 
hird the Vishnu-ammonite (edlagrdima) ; 
All the published books (prakafa grantha) are 
behind the Bliirnta; 

All trees are behind the sacred Tulasi ; 

All vitality (chaitanya) ia behind the wind 
(vdya). (vi 1.) 

All the vows are behind- Madhva's doo- 
trine-sea ; 
Brahmans (vipra) ; 


All the excelent gifts are behind the gift of 


on (literally, among)the Rishis—they 
are behind Aryama devaté. (v. 2) 


ce ee ee tear we Dakin Amba- 


Lid ten testo sibs senha bath- | 


ing (majjama) ; 


In the whole world all are behind the badges 


of honour 
That are in being called ao fond devotee of 
Purandara Vithala.” (v.3.) 

Let us now hear Kanaka Dasa, the 
fowler. He says: “One onght not to perform 
pajé to the stones of this earth (i. ¢. to Lifigas).* 
One should not go to hell by the way of revil- 
ing Hari and extolling Hara.” “Who else 
are in great darkness but the ruined wicked 
ones, who at each word revile Hari, call Siva 
the best of all, bow to him, show forth (or 
point out} all song-books (gifa grantha, re- 
garding him), have proofs (for thuir asser- 
fons) adduced from the Veddnta, make vows, 
shake off their (mental) agony, think of murder, 
and are wanting in good manners?” “ What 
good deed or what bad deed is there in Adi 
Reéava’ a Daésas? Theirs is true grace 


Nkju daivas (grim? dateas 
eee 


“tl bas translated Rajate into 
Kacaren, 0 tn woe the oa pontiabeta gS LEAS F town. 
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 Kyishoa,” “Udupa Keishos.” 
t mountain} ia Keili 
thon te leo wie Ure Asin the MahaBhdvata’ fine co 


Ser cS 


atl 








There is one song without a mscairihe of which 


nujaand Vyder's Thu (the arm of Vyisn; see 
Ind. Ant, vol. II. p. 133) :-— 
its— 
“Supporter of RémAnuja's doctrine! (or, 
Raéménuja! Doctrine-supporter !) 
Rod for the great mountain of dark heretics!" 


Song :— 

“They say the Chéja put up a post (or pillar, 
kamba), saying : 

*He with the eye on his forehead (Siva), and 
no other godhead thera is! 

The master of the Yatis (#i pafi) seized and 
flayed him, 

And made a Chola shed (chappara, a shed 
i oe skin ?). Soe, my brother!" 
v1 

“Saying: ‘It is a Fydea Télus they (the 
Litigditas), not minding, 

Fasten a boll (mandi) to a standard (dhwaja), 
and worship it.t Hear! 

For one (or, for that one) Vydea Tila oor 
master (ayya) 

Stripped off a thousand arms of Siva's fol- 
lowers (Sarana)." (v. 2) : 

Thus Sectarianism has been a great, probably 


| the great, agent in the Karnitaka Disa move- 
ment; but the devotion of Sectarianism has not 
| remained alone. 


In several songs underlies a 
deep disgust with the short, and at the same 
time so troublesome, human existence, and they 
plainly express the desire of the authors some- 


| how to be comforted by their cherished idols, 


and also eon Tees! love for them. WVWariha 





Can people who forget thee, afterwards hare 
any joy?" Purandara aska at the end of 
a song: “ Why did I fall into a frenzy for the 
Purandara Vithala, who has taken a 
firm seat in Rajatapurat much renowned 


where it certanly means 


g12 


stand, the tongue is the pen; now and then to 
write and present the account of the glory of 
Hari’s name is my occupation.” 


the'service (sevd) of the Dasa, | 


Vardha prays: “Throngh Vyisa ia the 


Veda service, through Pariéara the Smriti_ 


through Kukmifigada; make thon the 
service to become a Disa rise in me! I will 
become a servant (sevrska)/" “Thy service 
(sevd), thy worship (pijé), thy name are on 
my tongue, O Variha Timmappa!" “If Hari’s 


thonght (dhyéna), Hari's worship (pijd), the 


praise (Kirfana) of Hari's name, the dance 
(narfana) of Hari's devotion (bhakti), Hari's 
services (send) do not appear (to thee) severally, 
with perseverance call Variha Timmappa, O 
mind!" And, in a retrain, Vijaya sings: 
‘* This ia the Disas’ lot: they fill all coun- 
tries." 

the sure approach of death or of hell, and thus 
some sort of judicious (sometimes quaint) or 
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‘also moral conduct. OtKers refer fo the fate 


of Bals Krishna ; others enjoin the péjd of the 
Tulssi or that st Dadamis, Ekidadis, Dvadaéis, 
incarnation: (dihivatira) ; others relate how 
Kaoravas (as the partisans of Siva) ; others are 
rather impatient prayers under difficulties ; one 


| OF two are morning songs to awaken the idol to 


the dress of the idol; others recommend « pil- 


grimage to Tirupati or give a description 


of such a one, &e. Purandara, im three 
| different pajds connected with the Udupu 
ishment, as they take place under ordinary 
a large extent, been promoted by the Karn 4 - 
taka Diss movement, 

A reference to Chaitanya, the Batgili 
I have found nowhere in the Karndfak: Disa 
pedas; Chaitanya as an epithet of Krish- 
na, however, occurs a few times, 

Merkara, 22nd July 1873. 





LEGENDS OF THE EARLIER CHUDASAMA RAS OF JUNAGADH. 
BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON, ACTING POLITICAL SUPERINTENDENT, PAHLANPUR. 


The bards relate that Vili Rama Raja, son of 
Vala Warsingji, reigned at Juniigadh and Van- 
thalf. He was famed for his munificence, and 
it 18 told of him that when his beard was shaved 
for the first time, he gave in charity twenty-one 
alms to the poor, Rima RaAjA was of the VAlA 
race. It is ssid in Saurdshtra that previous to 
the rise of the kingdom of Junigadh-Vanthal! 
Valabhinagar was the capital of Gujarit. The 
rise of Valabhi is thus told by the bards. The 
JamnA rivers. One of these kings sent his 
son Kumiira Pill Gupta to conquer Saurdshtra, 


and placed his Viceroy Chakrapini, sonofPrindat, | 


one of his Amirs, to reign as a provincial Gorer- 
nor in the city of Wamanasthali (the modern 





ingdom. His father reigned 23 yeara 

after the conquest of Saurishtra and then died, 
FR geht oamg and not Tirmpati wanderstood, Udupa’s 
the tas akard ae 


(ims) git.” ‘Th plainly refers one to another son 
Peres are whersin he ays that in Udupa then to 





and Kumira Pil ascended thethrone, Kumira 
Pal Gupta reigned 20 years and then died, and 
was succeeded by Skanda Gupta, but this king 
was ofa weak intellect. His Senipati, Hhats- 
raka, who was of the Gehlot? race, taking a 
strong army, came into Saurishtra and made his 
rule firm there. Two years after this Skund: 


After the fall of Valabhithe Vala governor of Wi- 


no son, but his sister was married to the Raja of 
e. ch Mallen aad Vale pha, thes stor ere 
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Nagar Thathi, who was of the Samm tribe. This 
sister's son was named Ra Girio,and Rim Raja 
bequeathed to his nephew Ra Gario the kingdom 
first of the Chudisami Ris of Junigadh. Rai 
floeing to the banks ofthe Ganges. The follow- 


él. 
si4Ts HA Car 22h uses Gad vA ll 
Ae MATH UD nul wD sqiev yw || 
Ws weve 4 WG Mende wey a4 I 
sd 44) yy Sara Yd Mn em GTI 
Mg FEU eat ae ays ey aid Udy 
Sadia il waa Qua aye Ways we 
Wed sqerrualoy |] 1a Yet NaAa 
a ts EM ye 42 42) ay yell |! 
>MHNT Mev AQ 42 Get syd)aqy ay 
well || 
King Devgar was prond and happy as Kal- 
Indra in his abode. 
Girio Rio of Girnir conquered Kanauj, the 
He, the exalter of his family, easily defeated 
this happy lord of innomert i fo 


water of the Eastern Ocean (Jamna or Ganges). 
Gario, grandson of Rai Choda, a descendant of 
Vairat, and destroyer of the best of kings, 
Ha } iny called all kings of that country who 
placed them on their thrones, 
And subjagating the city of Parbatgadh, he 
| @ccupied all the eastern country from the 
cities of Parbstgadh and Gwalior up to the 





And thus became the lord of horses, elephants, | 


After the subjugation of Kanauj, RA Girio 
took the city of Dohad in Milwi, and caused 


called Bands, and are still to be found in Malwa. 


returned to Juniigadh, where he reigned till his 
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Dyichh, a4 he is also called. His favourite wife 
munificence, and the bards declare that he gave 
away his head in charity to a Chiran, This 
story is probably invented to conceal or ac- 
count for the conquest of Junigadh by a king 
of Patten. If Anhilwida Pattan is meant, this 
king can have been none other than Wan Raj 


| Chaura, as RA Dyas is said to have died in 


860-61. The story runs as follows :— 

The daughter of the king of Pattun had come 
ona visit to Somnith. Ra Dyiis saw her, and, 
compel herto marry him. The king of Pattan, 
hearing of this, sent a large army against Ra 
Dyas and defeated him in the field. Ra Dyiia, 
however, shut himself up in the impregnable 
fort of Girnir, and laughed to scorn the efforts 


ofthe Patan army. The king of Pattan, after 


a long siege, despaired of reducing the fort. 
was about to return to his own country, 
when a Chiran named Bijal offered to put him 
in possession of the place, on condition of being 
givena large reward. The king offered him 


an enormous rewanl, and Bijal agreed to give 


him the head of Ra Dyis, and it was agreed 
that when the garrison were occupied with 
the funeral ceremonies the Pattan army should 
attack the fort. The Chiran, knowing the 


| faunificent character of the Ri, determined to 


ask of him his head asa gift, and in his. capa- 
city of a Chiiran easily obtained admission into 
the citadel. The night before this plot was 
formed, Sorath Rani dreamed that she saw a 
headless man. On consulting the astrologers 
they told her that her husband would shortly 
cut of his head and give it away in alms. As 
Sorath Rani had much influence Junigadh, 
she ordered her husband into captivity and im- 
prisoned him in a bastion until the fated time 
should be past. During this time no one was 
allowed to have access to him except they who 


| chant verses in praise of Ra Dyiis, and to play 


on a musical instrument called a janira. Ra 


| Dyiis hearing him looked out, and, seeing the 


Gadvi, threw out of the window a lodh or rope 
with a stont stick at the end, on which to sit. 
The Gadvi sat on the stick and held the rope" 


with his hands, and thus RA Dyis drew him up 
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tate the bastion. T following duho is said | 
ed. 


regarding this -— 


“U2 AFL Bie HL 12 ape 
M26 UMA 6a 424) slis I 
Thus the desire of Dyis Ra of Sorath was never | 
frustrated. 
his own reward, and demanded as his guerdon Sorath Rani demanded it of him asa gift. As 
the head of the Ra, and the Ha consented to sat had come upon her, the Charan dared not 


Mid HAAEE St g cay fe 
S314) Mew Yiaq 3m 1 


If thou give not,O Dyis, thy head to the 


How will the Bhits and Kinnaras be able to 





for the Ra's head. She accordingly came quick. Pantani secu rige 
ly to the bastion whore the Ra was pes es pre x Pets ae age ings. 
eat. Placed a Thinadir in Jundgagh and returned to 


aatig “HEL Al24 ou BR >free, 
me OS. do <H cil si ease 
Aete{] Ae 61a = Sle Hrd. 


of the Waji. tribe, who are still to be found os 
ing at Wanthali, as it was held ominous for Ra 


Ob ! Sir Beggar, thou art both my father and 
my brother, 

I will give thee horses, bracelets, elephants, 
and messengers,— 


I will even give thee the necklace from off 


my neck, if thou wilt give up my Sardhar. 
The Chiran however replied -— 
AAA HEU hem am>flaR 
AUS tb) HOU DHL aegis 244 |] 
There are here many elephants and many horses 
also in the stables. 
I have no lack of them, but give me now the 
At this time the sister of Ra Dyiis, hearing 


thinking it was useless to attempt to dissuade | | 


her brother she thos addressed him :-— 
cu. 
tl = A dla wal arene 
ami Ht “Mle Mela Hej seer Fu 
Brother, cut off your bead and give.it to the 
beggar :— 


To the munificent to act thus is sweet as khir, 


to the miser it is most difficult. 


Dyis to see the face of his son until he were 
twelve years of age. 

After the conquest of Junigadh by the Raja 
of Pattan, RAjbal, foe Shad oar the ere 
Waji, concealed her son Noghan at the house 
of Devait Bodar, an Ahir of Alidar Bodidhar. 
The brother of Devait was at enmity with him, 


| gal. 
Mg UL OH sey 2p Dy aaj 
“iG yea > GANA Qe 


raise it up, 
When this couplet was read, the Ahirs collect. 


ed together at Devait Bodar’s house and pre- 


pared to fight, The Thinadir, however, becom- 
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with w foroe to Aldar Bodidhar and took with 





mice woud ih sallinds: Teomkit dis own, ‘sau’ | 


Uga, who was of Noghan's age, to the Thinadir, 
turned toJuniigadh. After the departure of the 
him the fact of Noghan being concealed at his 
house, and requested his advice as to the best 
mode of seating him on the throne of Junagadh. 
Sanstio replied, “Let us collect Ahirs on the 
occasion of my marriage to your danghter, and 
let us then invite the Thinadir to the wedding, 
and at that time proclaim Noghan king with the 
aid of ourarmy."’ This being determined on, 
aday was fixed for tho nuptials, and the Thina- 
‘dir was invited. He came with his army te 
Alidar Bodtdhar. His men were placed separ- 
ately in a large enclosure, and pretended prepar- 
ations for the feast were made. Suddenly the 


Ahirs fell upon them and put them all to the 


sword, Ri Noghan was now proclaimed king, 
and seated on the throne of Junagadh. The 
following dao is suid in praise of Devait :— 
gl. 

me iy dl Gis Ager atl 

QA A eanelet GP Qory aloud | 

M1222) ogy ey ov94 Baap, AL ov’ || 

HM AY aN AT qqyqer 3134 [I 
When none could give even a dotra in alms, 


Devait Bodar gave his son Ugo the grandson of 


Ugamsi. 
May fame always attend on all the Bodarias, 
We es Ugi as a substitute saved Rae No- 


Ra Noghan ascended the gé/i in Sornvat 874. 
In Samvat 875 there was a terrible famine in 
Sorath, and the Ahirs went to Sindh to obtain 
them. Hamir Sumro, the king of Sindh, seeing 
off by force. Heaving this, Ri Noghan collected 
and rescued Jisal. He then returned to Juni- 
gdh and reigned there till his death, in Samhvat 
916. Ra Noghan had four gona: 1, Bhim; 2, 


Sedo; 3, Kuvat; and 4, Khengir. Khengir, the | 


youngest son, succeeded him, and it is this Khen- 
gir whose queen, the beautiful Ranik Devi, 








became a safi at Wadhwan after her husband's 
defeat and subsequent death, 

In this bardie account of the rise of the Chu- 
disamis the principal feature of interest is the 


| carennely old Gujarati of the poetry, The 





ranslations are perhaps liable to correction,— 
teddeod- 16 5a very difficult to make anything out 


of the first set of verses. I may here mention 


that the legend of Ra Dyis under different 
forms is extremely common throughout Gujarat, 


| Kathiawad, Kachh, and Sindh. The Sindhi ver- 


sion of the legend will be found in Captain G. 
Stack’s Sindhi Graimayr, 

There is considerable difficulty in assigning 
a correct date to Ka Girio. In one version 


| of the verses regarding Ra Girio's conquest 


of Kanauj the word Jayach.ndra oreurs in- 
stead of Raj-Indra. Now if this wero the dava- 
chandra whose daughter was carriml wif by 
Prithirija Chohin, Ra Gario’s date would be 
about the end of the 12th century of the Chris- 
tian era. Again, ifthe ballad quoted by Mr. 
Kinloch Forbes in the Riuls Mild be accepted as 
correct, and as the year of the nocession of 
Siddhraja was a.p. 1004, and as only Ri Noghan 
intervened between Ra Dyis and Ri Khengar, 
it would be impossible to accept the date of Sain. 

§60-61 (a.p. 803-4) as the date of Ra Dyas. 
The following explanation may perhaps throw 
some light on the question. In the Sindhi version 
the king (of Patan) is called Anerii. It ix 
well known to ail who have consulted bards 
that though almost always correct in their main 
facts, they are almost always incorrect in details. 

Especially regarding the kingdom of Anhilwida 
Pattan the greatest confosion prevails. To the 
kings of this capital are assigned almost all the 
famous deeds performed in Gajarit, and among 
these kings Kamar Pala and Siddhraja Josingh 
art the ones most frequently quoted. They are 





: assigned by one legend to the 9th, by others to 


the 10th, 11th, even 12th centuries. If then in 
the case of Ra Dryiis, his foe be simply made 
some mighty Riija—possibly Anerdi of Somnith 
Pattan or of Dhank, known alsoas Preh Pattan 


| especially if in the case of Mr, Forbes's legend 


Siddhrija’s name be considered merely as a 
synonym of some mighty, king,—snd numerons 
instances might be given of Siddhbrija’s name 

being used in this way. tn Gldanes Seiace kc een 
in the Jethva chronicles whera the name of 
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éuy that the title of Rinfi was derived from a 
defeat by Jethva Sangji of the Wigheld Rina 
of Anhilwidd Pattan, Kumir Pila’s son Karsanji 
or Krishnaji. The Jethvi is said to have de- 
fented Karsanji and taken him prisoner, but to 
have released him at the intercession of the 
neighbouring chieftains, among whom was Ak- 
hérajji of Sirohi. A condition of the release 
Hind, which has from that day been held by 
the Jethva Chief of Porbandar. The bardic 
couplet regarding this battle is as follows: 

wrt ATH au aia Pq] my dle 

Wel AA AL AHL F 20 Waqa. 
Sangaji, with a body like the sun, founded a 

(new) title ; 

While the Rana who descended into the Ran 
had tis title of Rind burned to ashes. 

‘Now as Akhérij of Sirohi ascended the gédi in 
Samvat 1580 (a. p. 1524), it is clear that this 
could not be Kumir Piila of Anhilwidd Patian, 
and it is highly probable that the Wagheli 
Rina in question was Riin& Mandanji of Gedi 
in Waghar, or possibly Rif Visal Dé of 
Morwidi, both of whom were Wiigheld Rania 


and contemporaries, being both of them sons of | 


Rimi Vanoji of Gedi. Rani Visal Dé's date is 
known fromthe inscriptiononthe Rind Wiv near 
Morwidi, to have been Sah. 1516, or ap. 1460. 
His younger brother Mandanji succeeded to the 


gai, and is in all probability the Rani in ques- | 


hon, if it be not Visal Dé himself, who may 
have essayed to conquer Morbi after hia esta- 
blishment at Morwida. If this slight alteration 
then be made in the names of the sovereigns of 
Pattan in the legends in qnestion, the dates 
given: in Ranchodji Devan's history may be 
accepted as the approximately correct ones. The 
legend about R.i Giirio styles him grandsonof Rae 
Chuda, who was probably Chudachand Yiiday, 
and who ts well known in the contemporary 
annala of the Rijput houses. Tod assigns to 


Rao Chudachand the date Sam. 96) (ap. 904), | 


whereas if he were grandfather of RA Girio, 
Sam. 760 (a.v. 704) would be nearer the mark. 
This discrepancy is difficult to reconcile, but as 
in the main features of the legend respecting Ria 
Cririo there is no striking improbability, I would 
be inclined to assign to Rio Chodachand the 
older date. Rio Chnudachand is said to have 





Vol. F. pp. 53 ete. and 154 ete.), quoting 





"dynasty, its introduction into KathiawSd at 


nicles. However it may be, these legends mary, 
in abler hands than mine, form a connecting 





by many of the readers of the Antiquery. Pos- 
Rija's warfare in Sauriahtra (see Rds Méld. 
mant, the Lord of Wamanasthall is described 
as a Shepherd King, or Ahir Rana. Now both 
Noghan and Khengir might fairly be called by 
such & name, as Noghan was placed on the 
throne by the aid of the Ahirs. It will be seen 
by referring to the Sindhi version of the legend 
of RA Dyas that the account given therein of the 
cause of quarrel between Anerdj and the Ra is 
almost exactly the same as the one in the Turi’s 
version quoted by Mr. Forbes. Mr. Forbes re- 
presents Lakha Phulini to have been alain by 
Mularija, but he also mentions that the honour 
of slaying Lakhd has been also claimed by 
Sitihoji Rathod. It will,I think, be easy to 
prove that Lakh Phulini did not live for up- 
wards of four centuries after Molarija, and as 








the descendants of Sifthoji Rathod still enjoy 


lands in Gujarit, and as the Wighela chronicles 
show Mulnji, the conqueror of Sirdirgadh in 
Kiithiiwiq, and founder of the Sirdhira Waghe- 
lis, to have been a contemporary of Lakha, and 
that it was Muloji who with Simhoji Rathod 
defeated Likhi at Adkot, where Likha fell by 
the hand of Sifthoji, it may fairly be inferred 
that Lakh was-a contemporary of Wighela 
Maluji. Professor Wilson has pointed out (in 
Bombay Government Records No. XV. New 
Series) that the era of Lakh& Ghuriré has been 
antedated by 621 years. This would make the 
desth of Likha, if the Jhidej& chronicles be’ 








followed Taba Uckas ple ter Bechvas 1629. 
the Jhideja chronicles assigning Samvat 901 
as the date of Likha’s death. Now if a corre- 
sponding deduction be made from this date to 
shad jeapoasd’40 leiadded to'ths date ‘given by 
Ranchodji Devin, a date might be found for 
Liha that would perhaps folfil all the condi- 
tions required. At present if Sam. 901 be 
doubtless too early, so also is Sam. 1522 too late 
for Lakha's death, Still there can, I think, be 
no doubt that the dates assigned by Professor 
that assigned by Col. Tod; and if it be admitted 
that one chronicle is incorrect in dates to a cer- 
tain extent, there seems no valid reason to doubt 
why the dates of the Jhadeji chronicles should 
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be accepted without question. It is only, how- 
ever, by tracing the contemporary Wigheli 
Riinis, as well as the Chudisami Ras, that's 
final decision can be arrived at on this point. 
These rough speculations may perhaps be nseful 
to other and more advanced historical students. 
In conclusion I may state that the date of 
Wighelé Muluji must be about Sathvat 1400 
to 1420, This date is founded on an inscription 
oma well near Morwidi of Rini Visal Dé of 
Sam. 1516, mentioned above. Now Visal Dé 
was the son of Wanoji; Wanoji was the son of 
Surkhiji; Surkhaji was the son of Lunoji; 
Lunoji was the son of Unuji; and Unnji was the 
son of Mulnji:—in all five generations, The date 
therefore assigned to Muluji cannot poSsibly be far 
wrong if the inscription be admitted to be correct. 


MUSALMAN REMAINS IN THE SOUTH KONKAN. 
BY A. K. NAIRNE, Esq, Bo, 0.8. 
IT—Ports south of Ratnagiri. 


kan s0 prominent in history as Da bh ol, about 
which I have already written, and which one of 
the earliest European travellers spoke of as the 
most sontherly port belonging to the Muzal- 
mins. But though the other ports are not so 
distinguished, I shall be able to show much more 
clearly than in the case of Dibhol the routes 
which travellers took from them to the Mnusal- 
min capitals of Bijapur and GolkondaA. 
Little more than twenty miles south of Di - 
b hol is the fine river Sistri, with the fort 
of Jayagadh at its mouth, and the town of 
Sangamesvar thirty miles op. I am not 
aware of the Musalmiina ever having had any 
considerable station on this river, and, thongh 
it is quite possible they may have had, it doea 
not seem that they can ever have requireda 
second portso near Di bh ol, while at the came 
time this river would be too far north for a short 
route to either of the southern capitals. Rat - 
nigiri, about 20 miles south of Jayagadh, 
has never been a port ora place of trade, although 
18 miles south of this, however, is the small river 
Muckhkundi, with the fort of Purangadh 
at its mouth: a little way up is the white tomb 


of this river is particularly fine, and about 12 
miles up is the town of Sitavali, which, 
though now entirely decayed, is said to have 
been a place of some importance in the time of 
the Musalmiins, and to have had a considerable 
trade. Not only has it still a large Musalmiin 
population, with remains of mosks, a small 
fort and other buildings, but there are also to 
be traced roads leading in almost every directidn 
up the very steep hills by which the town is 
surrounded, though no single one of them appears 
to have been repaired for several generations. 
One of these roads leads through Lin jé and 
Prabhinviali to Visalgadh. Linjé 
stands in a fine open plain, and is said to have 
been formerly a large town, and there is a tomb 
which is believed to be that of a princess who 
died here on a journey. Prabhanval? also 
is known to have been formerly « large place 
and a chief station of the Musalmins, but 
it%s more decayed even than Sdtavali or 
Lanje. 1 have only seen it froma distance, but 
am told that it contains no more signs of its 
former importance than the remains of some 
moska, one of which is known to have been the 
Jamma Masjid, and the foundations of large 
houses. This village lies immedis under 
the fortress of Visdlgadh, and the ghit is 
still passable for ballocks. The distance from 
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Satavalito Vigalgadh is wall 
miles, and, from the comparative levelness of 
the road over the greater part of the distance, 
there can be no doubt that when Visilgadh 
and Prabhinvali were held by the Mu- 
salming, Si tavali would haye been the most 
convenient port for their inhabitants. The ghits 
of Visdlgadh, Anuskura, and Baura 
are said by Graham to have been constrocted 
by the Musalmina about 1600 a.p., and though | 
no doubt this date isa merv gucas, yet it cor- | 
responds sufficiently with the flounishing days 
of the Bij a pur kingdom. 
Visdlgadh itself, as it was one of the | 
strongest of the ghit fortresses, so it is also one 
of the most celebrated in history, and is said by | 
Graham to have been in the 12th century the 
seat of government of the western portion ofthe | 
country. From the Konkan it js by no means 
& prominent object, as the hill of Michal, 
connected with it only by a narrow ledge 200 
feet or so below the brow of each hill, pro- 
jects farther.out into the Konkan. A similar 
narrow ledge and equally depressed connects 
Viadlgadh with the main line of the ghits, 
so that when fortified the approach waa equally 
difficult to invaders either from the Konkan or 
the Dekhon. Tho fort was dismantled about 
thirty years ago by our Government, the inner 
walls and works being entirely demolished, 
andl even of the outer walls only a very small 
portion remains. Its present inhabitants are » 
few servants of the Pant Pritinidht, to 
whom it belongs, and one old Musalmiin 
who looks after the two mosks. These are 
























intact, and there are also two large gateways 
of Mubammadan architecture. In one of these 


moeks ix hanging a gigantic pair of iron 


fetters, the tradition concerning which is that | 


they would of themselves fall off the arms of 
an innocent person, so that any one accused of 
an offence might claim to be tried by this or. 
deal. Close to where they hang is a Persian 
inscription let into the wall. Graham, in his 
Report om the Principality of Kolhapoor, states 
are of i.p. 1234 and 1247, the first commom. | 
orating “the capture of the fort by the Mou. 
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| & ery different sort, of country, 








being wrought through invocation of his name 
with this saint. But there is a difficulty about 
the two inscriptions mentioned by Graham. Not 
only is the earliest date fully fifty years earlier 
than the first recorded expedition of the Musal- 
mins into the Dekhan, but Ferishtah distinetly 
states that Vidilgadh (then called Khelna) 
Was first taken by the Musalmins in 1469.* Nor 
is it likely that a place in so retired a situation 
should have been attacked by them in any of 
their very carly expeditions, while the authority 








which preceded this cap- 
ture of Visi gadh are interesting. There had 
been expeditions into the Konkan by the troops 
of Gulbarga in 1429 and 1496 under Malik-nl- 


-‘Tujar, and various of the Hindu Rajas had been 


subdued and made to pay tribute, Tn 1453 the 
same leader commands¢ another expedition, and 
after reducing several Rijas, one of the Sirké 
fauuly agreed to becomes Musalmén and a faith. 
ful servant of the king, on the condition that the 








| Beneral shoald first reduce his rival Shankar Rai, 
: Raja of Khelna, and he undertook himself to 


guide the army through the diffienlt country that 
lay between his own fort and K helnd, This 
offer was accepted, and during the first two days 
of the march Rija Sirké led the troops along a 
broad road, But on the third day they entered 





Tt was bounded on three sides by mountains 
there was no path by which to advance in 


pirsime Rija Sirk’ sent for Shan- 


kar Rai, who came with a great force and fell on 


Sayids, and nearly seven thousand Musalmén 


soldiers, besides Abyasinians and Dekhanis, were 


ing above the ghits. 


Visdlgadh, which isso probable, not only | 


from the Riija of that place being so particularly 


try deseribed. Even now, with all the improve- 
ment of the country, there are very few parts 
of the Southern Konkan where an army of 10,000 
men conld march without the greatest diffi- 
culty; and the tract of country lying beneath 
and a littl to the north of Visalgadh, 
between the towns of Sangamedvar and 
Lanj@ is almost the only open plain of any 


extent im the collectorate. Anywhere across | 


this an army might easily have marched for 
two days, but it would need but a slight-devia- 
tion cither to the west towards Sitavall, 


or to the east towards Viddlgadh itself, to. 


get into hills and gorges which in those days 
must almost have come up to the description 


given by Ferishtah. If it be « fact that an inlet 





of the valleys and the height of the hills, Pra- 
bhanvalt seems the most likely place. At 
all events it is most probable that the massacre 


took place somewhere in the country which lies | 


beneath and in front of the most 


point of Visilgadh. 


This misfortune to the Musalmén arms was 


not avenged till 1469, when Khwija Mahmild 
Gawan, the prime minister, collected a large 
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onl of Siitavali would answer, | 


alo 


a 


jungles, and at Inst after an unsuccessful Beg 
of Khelna for five months, interrupted by 
and partly by bribery, in getting possession of 
and the whole of the next in ravaging the 
country, and so, apparently, reduced the whole of 
the Rijas to subjection, finishing up by taking 
Goa from the Vidyanagar troops. As this 
is stated as the period of the reduction of the 
whole of the Konkan, we ay reasonably sup- . 
Prabhanvalf and Sitavali took place 
being captured by Sivaji, Visalgadh was 
twice unsuccessfully besieged by the whole force 


| Of Aurangsib, and on one of these occasions the 


are said to have taken place among the widows 
of the defenders who had fallen. 

The road from Viédlgadhto Bijapur 
would probably lie through Malkapur and 
EK olha pur,—for this is a very slight devin- 
tion from a straight line, and Kolhapur, or 
rather the neighbouring fortress of Panda) i, 
was almost as famous in Mohammadan as in 
Maritha days. 

The next place to be mentioned is the creek 
on which Raijipur stands. Thijs is one of the 
oldest towns in the district, and was formerly a 
place of great trade, which is proved by the Eng- 
lish, French, and Dutch all having had factories 
herein very early days. It had also a great trade 
with Arabia and the Persian Gulf, and even now 
two or three Arab bagalos come there every year. 
There is good a deal of interest in the way of 
Hindu temples and traditions, bat I am sorry 
to say I know very little of its Musalman his- 
tory, though the Musaimins are still so strong 
there ag to be divided into two very bitter par- 
ties and to have several mosks. Thongh plun- 
dered by Sivaji, it appears never to have been 
much damaged,—owing its security probably 
to its being so far from the sea; and it has there. 
fore all the ap no of an ancient town, 
hich Dab hol, though undoubtedly mucholder, 
the name of Tilimkhdnd, or gymnasiam, and 
Tam told that, though it is not used for the par- 
pose now, the Musalmins of Rajipur still keep 
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up the education of their young men in gymmas- 
ties. Orme says that in 1670 it was o very fre- 
quented port belonging immediately to the king 


of Bijapur; but this was only shortly before — 


the Konkan fell into Sivaji's hands. And Hamil- 
ton, writing of the same period, says that this 


district produced the finest battelas and muslins — 


in India, In 1686, after the unsuccessful expedi- 
tion of Sultin Muazzim, son of Aurangzib, in the 
Konkan, his brother, Sultan Akbar, who had 
long been in rebellion against his father, hired a 
ship commanded by an Englishman at Raja- 
pur, and embarking thero sailed to Muscat, 
and from thence proceeded to Persia. 

The creek on which Rijapur stands was 
guarded about two miles up by the fort of Ja1- 
tipur. This alsowas held by the Musalmins, 
but I have heard nothing of its history except 
that in 1676 it was burnt by the Sidi; but it 
was then, I think, in the possession of the Ma- 
rathas. It is a place with nothing to recom- 
mend it, and has the appearance of having been 
at best a very second-rate fortress. 

The route from Jaitipur and Rajapur to 


Bijapur would have been through Baura | 


(to be mentioned later) and Kolhapur. The 
Kajerd& Ghat gives a considerably nearer 
route to Kolhapur, but [ have never found 


it mentioned in any history, and there is, I - 


believe, no fort to protect it, as there is above 
the Prabhanvali and Baura Ghats, 

Tha creek at the mouth of which Gheria or 
Vijyadurg stands, which is the last port I have 
to mention, is only about five miles south of 
the Rajapur creek. Horsburgh speaks of 
Vijyadurg aa “an excellent harbour, the an 
chorage being land-locked and protected from 
all winds. There is no bar ot the entrance, 
the depths being from five to seven fathoms." 


Hamilton speaks of Rajapuras having “the 


conveniency of one of the best harbours in the 
world; bat he had not himeelfbeen there, and must 
no more be said to have a harbour than Green- 
wich or Blackwall, and Jaitapur cannot be 
meant, as the harbour is both dangerous of access 
and not well protected. T have been disappointed 


in not finding any mention of Vijyadurg in | 


the older Musalman historiins, and am unable 
to account for it, as there is no doubt that it 
was held by the Musalmins—firstly, because the 
older English historians always mention Gheria 





| as the Masalmin name of it, pl indy, Se 





canse some of the old 
distinctly Mubammadan, and quite different 
from what ia found in purely Maratha forts. 
Thus there are Saracenic doors and windows in 
the three-storied towers, which are themselves 
and there are also a mosk and the tomb of a pir, 
the first being in the centre of the fortress, very 
near the flagstaff mound. The fort also is said 
to have been only rebuilt, and not built, by Sivaji. 
There is no doubt, however, that it is to Sivaji 
that it owes its finest features,—the triple line 
of walls, the numerous towers, and the mussive 
buildings in the interior,—all of which, with 
fortreas I have ever seen. There is a consi- 


jer parts of the fort are 


and in many of the villages all up this creek, 
which is still navigable up to Kharepatan, 
although it, like most of the other creeks, has 
much silted up. The present town of Khire- 
patan has a small trade, but is quite insigni- 
ficant, and its situation hot and confined. But 


town, and: though there ja nok =, bones pow 
standing, nor anything except the tombs and the 
walls of three or four mosks, it is easy to believe 
that there was once s large town, for there is 
a fine level space lying above a long reach of 
the river, and the hills ‘behind tis this slope very 
gently upwards. It is said that the sites of 
twelve or thirteen mosks can be shown, and 
idol | cone: sein itll cectendine vaebionies tlie Ma- 
Masjid, ond evidently a building of consi- 


| derable pretensions. Well outside the present 


limits of the town is a very large brick tank, 
nearly dry and quite ruinous, an inscrrption 
on which states that it waa built bya Brahman 
in 1659. Why sa Hindu should have built o 
tank in the middle of the Musalmin purt of 
the town just at the time when the Musalmiina 


stone, which is believed to have been the houn- 
dary between the Hindo and the Musalmin 
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made, for while the Musalmins had the whole 


stone, the Hindus were confined to the steep 
and narrow valley in which the present town 
of a bhdt, as is alsoa large rock which stands 


inconvenience when Ehirepatan had a 


dle of the present town there is a colony of 
Carnatic Jainas and a Jaina temple, the only one, 
temple is a small ido! of black marble, found in 
the bed of the river only three or four years 
hair are even to ordinary observers proof of its 
being a Jaina or Baddhist idol, and the deity is 
a canopy, The proportions are peculiar, but 
together in perfect preservation. 

The fact of Jews and Jains having lived in 
Khairepatan at a distant period would, 
even without the evidence of the MusalmAn 
ruins, show that it waca much larger place than 





at present. The Musalmiins, who are as poor 44 


old city contained 18,000 honses, and, looking at 
the tombs and the extent of the rnins, there is no 
that in 1471 the Portuguese landed and burnt 
the towns of Adili bid (a place I have never 
heard of) and Cara patam, on the shores 
of the Bijipur empire,"* and this is the only 
reference to the place I have found. There 
is no doubt that the site of the old town is 
as superior to that of RAjapur as the har- 
bour of Gheria is to Jaitapur: but whether 
the fact is due to the Portuguese having burnt 
the town, as mentioned above, or to some other 
forgotten accident, it ia certain that RAjapur 








Khirepatan. But as a slight testimony to 
the former predominance of Musalmiins in both 
these places, Professor Bhindirkar told me the 
other day, as one of his early recollections, that 
when he first left Malwanas a boy he was 
struck on. arriving at Khare patan by finding 
the Musalmiins making use of the same wells as 
the Hindus, which in most parts of the collec- 
torate they are not allowed to do. 

From Eh ire patan to the fort of Boura 
there ia an easy road of about seven hos, and 
the ghit is an old one and easy for bullocks. 
Colonel Graham, as I have before mentioned, says 
that it was made by the Musalmins about 1600, 
The fort of Bauria stands on a narrow ridge 
projecting oat from the general line of the ghits, 
but at a slightly lower level, and is an imposing 
object both from above and below, But, pro- 
bably from being easily commanded from above, 
it seems never to have been of nearly so much 
importance as VidéAdlgadh, Ponala, &c. 
Tt is said to have been built by Yusuf Adil 
Shih, the first king of Bijapur, im av. 1489. 
While he was building it, a venerable Musal- 
min, who gave himself the name of Gebi Pir, 
visited him in a dream and claimed the site of 
the fort as his own. The king therefore de- 
dicated the Fort to the Pir, and built in it 
three tombs, for the Pir himself, his sister, and 
her son, and over them erected the domed 
building which still stands as the most promi- 
nent feature of the fort. After Sivaji had once 
taken the fort and once lost it to the Musil- 
mins, he again took it and gave it to the first 
Pant Amatya. The latter believes that he 
owed victory ona certain occasion to the Pir, 
and accordingly paid his devotions to the tomb 
and endowed it with Rs. 350 a year. Since 
then all the Pants of Bauri have paid divine 
honours to the Pir, and the common people; 
Hindu as well ss Musalmin, have followed 
the example of their chiefs, and to this day 
worship at his tomb on Thursdays. The fort 
was dismantled in 1845, and the then Pant 
abandoned itas residence, and built a new 


town in a most delightful situation on the edge 


of the ghats overlooking the fort. From Ba u- 
rato Kolhapur the road is remarkably level 
and open This route, then—by Gheria, Kh i- 
repatan, BRaurA, and Kolhipur—mnat 


© Briggs, Tr. vol. IV. p. 540. 


Be 


certainly have been one “ee the casiest wnys 
of getting from the coast to Bijipor, and 
though perhaps not quite so short as that by 
Satavali, yet it was probably much more 
easily guarded, and safer for unprotected | 
vellers. 

Tecan give no pastiiciabs aoe ad ronte to 
the south of this. Goa was always a much- 
coveted port, but I have only seen the Fonda 
Ghat mentioned in connection with it, which 
is = loog way north 1 have no doubt, bhow- 





ever, that any one having a better acquaint-— 


i an eel with the district lying 
between Goa and the Ghats would be able to 
find trices of the Musalmina along some more 
direct route. 


I must end this by acknowledging that there — 
are many points of interest regarding even the | 


places I have written about which require fur- 
ther elucidation, as I have now only been able 
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to pat into shape some rongh not made at 
different times. And I must 

tion that the villages otha Biba k o¢ eels 
about which I have said nothing, contain # 
larger and more prosperous Musalmin popu- 
lation than any of the places I have mentioned. 
Bat I have never found any reference to any of 
the time of the Marithiis; and I am inclined to 
in Bombay by the too general name of Kon- 


 kani Musalmiins), who differ so strongly from 


others of their religion in prysical appearance, 
in dress, ‘sha in some ‘of their customs, mia 


oil’ this’ couek andl oe! (risin: thin” Mosatbatel 
conquerors of India. I know no evidence, 
however, in favour of this theory, and must 
leave it ns a mere hint to any one who may be 


able to investigate the subject properly. 


JAIN INSCRIPTIONS AT SRAVANA BELGOLA. 
BY LEWIS RICE, BANGALORE. 
(Continued from p. 266.) 


. 
A long series of the rock inscriptions at Sra- 


yvana DBeleola, in the same old characters, con- | 
sist of what may be termed epitaphs to Jain | 


saint’ amd ascetics, both male and fomale, or 
memorials of their emancipation from the body. 
Specimens are given below, with literal render- 
ings and translations. It is painful to imagine 
the pangs of slow starvation by which these 
pitiable begs gave themselves up to death and 
pat anenc to their own existence, that by virtue 
of such extreme penance they might acquire 
merit for the life to come. 
ist of human delusions could hardly depict a 
eecne of sterner irony than the naked summit of 
this bare rock dotted with emaciated devotees, 
both men and women, in silent torture awaiting 
the hour of self-imposed death, in haste to be 
quit of the human form, which yet from the 
opposite hill the gigantic granite image dis- 
played in colossal proportions as that of the 
deity for whom they made such a sacrifice look- 
ing forth unmoved upon them with its impassive 
features. The irony is complete when we re- 


of the sect. All the more striking must the 


The bitterest satir- | 





) picture have been from the absence of the sur- 
rounding buildings, which were most probably 
not erected at the time to whicl the inscriptions 
refer. 

The vow which these unhappy ascetics under- 
went appears to be known by the singular name 


of eallekhona, Regarding this penance a work 
called the Ratna Karandals: gives the following 
directions :— 


Upasarge durbhikshe jarasi rujiiyit cha nish- 
pratikare 

Dharmiya tanuvimochanam ahuh eallekhaniny 
iryah. || 
darsinastu pate, 

Tasmid yivadvibbavam samfidhimarane pra- 
yatitayyam. il 

Sneham vairam sangam parigrahath chipahiya 
éuddhamanih, 

Svajanam parijanam apicha kshintvé kshama- 
yet priyair vachanaib. || 

Alochya sarvam inah kritakiritam anumatam 
oak niey aan, 


member that avoidance of the destruction of | 
life in whatever form is o fondamental doctrine | 


ey 
Which may be freely translated az follows :— 


When overtaken by portentous calamity, by 
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fama: by AN agalte ey Miadabe Por Whales | 


is no cure, to obtain liberation from the body 


for the sake of merit the Aryds call sallekhana. 


He who is perfect in knowledge possesses the 
fruit of all penance, which is the source of power; 
therefore should one seek for death by the per- 
formance of some meritorious vow, so far as his 
means will permit. ee eine 


by renunciation of hatred, ties and 
acquisitions; having n his relations and 
dapendazts, aiid with ttad woeds svat figive- 


ness from them ; viewing with a strong mind im- 
partially (or with indifference) all that he does, 
causes to be done, or desires; should a man 
enter upon the performance of a great vow, not 
to be completed save by his death, 
_ It goes on further to apy -— 
Ahiram parihipya kremiia) sxigdbem nives- 
tayetvinnam 








manah 
SallekManitichirah pancha Jinendraih samud- 

dishtah. || 

He should by degrees diminish his food, 
and take only rice seasoned with oil (or clarified 
butter). Then, giving up the oily seasoning, he 


should gradually reduce himself to only a handful © 


ofdrink.* ‘Then, abandoning even the handfal 
of liquid, he should, according to his strength, 


remain entirely fasting ; and thus, with his mind — 


intent upon the five kinds of reverence, should 
by every effort quit his body. Desire of life or 
of death, remembrance of fear or friendship, 
action, these five are transgressions of salle- 
khone—thus soy the Jineudras. — 


pidar, with which most of them terminate, is 
one which scems peculiar to the Jaina, Mudé 
occurs ameng the verbal roots of ancient Ka- 
narese, and is explained by kefabandhene, to 
bind the hair, and nireahene, toend.t The 
latter word is derived from wirrah, to which 
Benfey Se eee 


. 1 undacstand thet thie should he 
¢ dobda Mans Darpeons Kart cctition, p:8il,No. 8. 


eal & pus away "=the ‘fmt on the anthority 
of Lassen. Mudippidar appears in these in- 
scriptions to include all three ideas of ceasing, 


liberating oneself, and passing away. I have 


translated it by “expired,” proceeding on the 
evident analogy between nirvihana and the 
Buddhist term nirvant, derived from sirnd, to 
be extinguished. Amara explains the latter 
blown out or gone out—applied either to a sage 
or to fire ; extinct. t 

Mudi also becomes mudu, as in the following 
quotation from the section on Nompi, or religions 
vows, in the Srué: Skinds -— 
gc Shea a Ase RM rac 
Achyuta kalpadol 





| 1 nompiyan ondn. bhavadolu nontavar snanta 


sukhamen aiduvara. 

Regarding the names of places mentioned i 
these inscriptions, reasons will be. given in as 
future paper for that Chittir and 
Kittir may be Chittor ‘as capital of Mews in 





--Rijputina, 


Before concluding, however, the question may 
well be asked whether the vow of sallekhana is 


| ever now put into practice. On this point it is 


not easy to obtain information, but it is admitted 
to be resorted to in the case of persons whose 
death seoms near. Their end is hastened by 
withholding nourishment, just as in other sects 
persons borne to the banks of the Ganges to die 
are sometimes suffocated with the holy acil. It 
may be doubted whether in any other circam- 

stances the customisenforced. Buta Jain Brah- 

man informed me that if he were committed to 
prison, for instance, he should feel himself under 





the neceasity of performing this penance. 


TRaNSLITEBATION, 
I. 


dialeet of Kanarese. The expression mudip- | Nigama Tigantiyar méru tingal néntu modip- 


pidar. 
Til. 
Svasti sri Jambi niygir tingal néntu modip- 
pidar. 
IV. 
Sri Nedubdreya hansada 
Bhatiran néntu mudippidir. 


sss — eee 
I See my edition of Amora Koi, Videshya Nighna 
Vargn, 96. 
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v. IV. 
Sri Kittira velmidadi Dhormma Sena gurava- | The wealthy Bhafdrs (or chief) of Nedubore, 


digal Asrippar having kept the vow, expired. 
Bala Deva guravadigal canyasana néntu mn- ¥. 
dippidir. | Bala Deva gure, a dependant of the immacu- 
VL | late Dhormume Sena guru, of Kittir, having 
we Beat Pattini guravadigala Sishyar Ugra kept the vow of a sanwydsi, expired. 
VI 


guravadigal ondn tiigal sanyasana néntu mu- | Ugra Sena guru, the disciple of Paftini guru, of 


dippidir. | Mfalewir, having kept the vow of a on 
| Vil, | myst one month, , expired. 
Sri Agaliya manni vir 
nih Ahi mids soba caked. , Guaa Sena guru, of Kottdrs, the disciple of the 
soi cesta aa ask | Silentynru of Agali, having kept the vow, -ex- 
Sri Pernmida guravadigala dishya maitre i Pereas VI. 
Sete eer ee bree perform of incantations, di 
ct Tilakkal goravadigal nonta 2 lass: | ciple of Perttinidada geediet see aciee 
x. 

Sri Kalovi guravadigala | | The gure of Uflikkal, having kept the vow, 
disliynr Talekiida peljediya a) : 
hedeya kalipakada gura- aA. 
vadigall ippattondu divasa The gura of Tulekid, with the great mass of 
sanyasana nénta maodippidar. | montted hair and a bunch of peacocks’ fea- 


XI. thers bound with a bowstring,® the disciple 
Sti Rishabha Sena guravadigala fishyar Niiga | of the guru of Kilovi, having kept the vow 


Sena guravadigal | ofa stunyiési twenty-one daya, expire. 
sanyasana vidhi intu mudippidar,—Niga Senam | XI. 
anngham gapadhikam, | Naga Sena guru, the disciple of Rishabha Sena 
Niga Nayaka jitiri mandalam, Raja piijyam gurn, thos expired, in the manner of a an- 
amals sriyachpadam, nydai -— 
Kamadam hata madam namimyaham. | To Naga Sena the sinless, possessor of the high- 
AIT. est good qualities, 
Sri Dimmadigal néntu kilam keydir. To Niga Niyaka by whom the world of enemies 
TRANSLATION. hath been conquered, 


I. The worshipped of kings, the pure, tho sourca 
Nigama and Tigenti the (female) disciples of | of fortune, 
the gift-bestowing Silent guru of Chittdr, | The giver of one’s wishes, the destroyer of pride. 
having kept the vow three months, expired. do I bow myself in reverence. 
ITI. XII. 
May it be well! The fortunate Indy Jambi, | The fortunate Great Onc,t having kept the vow, 
having kept the vow a month, expired. ended his days. 
THE NALADIYAR. 
BY THE EEV. F. J. LEEPER, TRASQUEBAR 
(Continued jrom page 271.) 
Cuarree 14.—Jearning. fron is no beauty; the beauty of learning is 
l. The beauty of the hair, and the beanty | (real) beauty, for it is decisive of our mental 
of the encircling garment, und the beauty of saf- excellence. 2. Sinoe learning even in this life 
~~ *Obd Account of Jain Yatis, Ar. Res, IX. Artix. 7 S57 
+ Dinmidaru, epcient Eaoarese for Brahmans or those who are considered great persons, 











will be beneficial, since when it is imparted to 


take the salt produced in a barren soil to be 


who have acquired learning will be put in the 


chief place. 4 From the place in which it is 
stored up it cannot be stolen. It can suffer no 
scar it. Therefore wisdom, and nothing else, is 
what one who intends to lay up an inheritance 


ing has no bounds; the sindents’ days are few. 
essentinl, making a good choice lke the swan, 
which drinks the milk and leaves the water. — 6. 


hy his assistance they pasa the river! And 
like this is getting odvantage through the 
help of aman who has learned books. 7. Let 
me see whether the joy of associating with those 
who possess the qualities which are derived from 
indestructible ancient learning, who are with- 
out hatred and also yery acate, be not as sweet 
as dwelling in Amravuti, the city of the gods, 
in the wide expanse of heaven. 8, Lord of the 
cool shore of the roaring ocean! the friend- 


ship of those who have acquired learning is like | 


Attachment to those who are grarcless and des- 
titute of good qualities is hke eating it from 
the root (apwanis), having rejected the top. 4. 


Though unlearned, if walk in the sormety | 
eh acy will not do, even though they be rich. The 


of the learned thoy will daily acquire good un- 
derstanding, as a new (earthen) vessel by con- 
tact with the bright-coloured Padiri flower 


wives (its scent) to the water itsclf. 10. [fa | 


books of wisdom, the reading of worldly books 
is all of the nature of mere noise: there are 


1. Anoble family will not decrease in (good) 
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| are they who are 
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their body wasted. Even when trouble comes 
upon him, will thelion devour the long grass! 2. 
belong to those who are born in a sky-touehing 
family. But, O lord of the hill-country covered 
by the clonds which touch the sky! they fall 
not to the share of others, even though they 
their seat and going to meet (a stranger), leav- 
ing others, these the high-born have assumed 


as their unflinching role of conduct. It is not 


their nature to be reckoned one with the mean. 4. 
If he do good things, it is conformable to (his) 
nature ; if bad, it will bea fanit despicable m the 
eyes of many: and in this case what is the profit 
to him of being born in a family known to all ? 
5. (To those born in a good family) there is 
fear of ignorance, fear of doing the deeds of the 
base, fear that anything which ought not to be 
spoken may escape from them, fear of not giving 
anything to-those who beg for all. Brntish 
born in a family destitute of 
these graces. 6. Goodness of relatives, pleasnnt 
words, liberality, and every other good quality 
of the mind, all these, O lord of the cool shor: 
of tho roaring oceun, where the large gems and 
pearls shed their lustre ! meet in those who are 
born ma good family. 7. Though the bnild- 
ing be decayed, and the white ants have col- 
lected together, a large house may nevertheless 
have a wing not fallen. So those who are born 
in a high family, even when they suffer distress, 
will do the things they ought todo. 8 Like 
the moon, which enlightens the beautiful wide 
and extended earth on one side, though the ser- 
pent (athigeska) hold it in the other, those 
who are born in a good family will not slacken 
in well-doing, though poverty be aguinst them. 
9. The things which eves in poverty those will 
do who are born ina high family, the valgar 





deer, though it should be harnessed (for war), 


ig not strong enough to fight like the charger. 


10. The high-born, even when they have not 
anything, will approach those who are in want, 
and be a prop when they totter. When the 
broad river (bed) is dug up, though it be dry, 
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would be confused and waste away should 
a blemish befall them. 2. Whether successful 
to the arrow that picrced the heart of the 
jackal? 3, The good, thongh they be -poor 
rise over the bounds (of duty); binding their 
of a mind free from anxiety, they will do the 
things that onght to be done. 4, The food, 
though they should meet with a person in the 
way, only for one day, will cleave to him with 
affection, as if (there subsisted between thon ) 
an ancient friendship. O lord of the goodly 
hills! a path will be made even upon a rock if 
one walk upon it for a fow days. 5. Hf an 
unlearned person in the assembly speak what 
is destitute of meaning, like unconnected letters, 


the good will listen kindly, thougl: with pain, 


even feeling pity that he should be put to shame 
before a multitude. 6, Though you bite tho 

nat , or take its juice by beating and 
ig it till the joints be broken, it will only 





ee balk 


be pleasant os fur as it is tasted. Thongh | 


people abuse them injuriously, tho highborn 
will not speak faultily with the mouth. 7. 
The faultless virtuous steal not, drink not 
spirits ; these things the good reject and leave 
altogether. Neitherdo they mock or reproach 
others ; thongh confused in speech they will not 
hie with their mccths ; and thoogh in declining 
cireumstances, they grieve not about it, 8. 
Tf one be deaf to the secrets of others, blind to 
the wife of his neighbour though well ac- 
quainted with her excellencies, and dumb in ca- 
lumniating others, to him it is not necessary to 
Incnleate virtue. 9%. When people go day after 
day to those who are destitute of good qualities, 
they will despise them as beggars. The excel. 
lent, whenever they see (such), will say (if 
they want anything), Well, and will dp them 
honour. 10. The base will live in obgequions 
attendance on the rich. Is it not like falling 
in & cave full of everything, when thou hast 
fallen upon a good family ? 
Cuarter 17.—Against reproach; 
rr bss 

I, Olord of the fair hill-land resounding 

forgive us, do what is hateful t the gui 
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| Bhadow of the afternoors., 


| of the learned appear in his self-control. 


those who cannot be approached thocgh gold be 
ofany person, or the depreciation of any person, 
fall within the province of the excellent (alone). 
tempt or praise of those who know not how 


tala, if he hear the sound of the fiercé anger of 


| they have shut themselves up in a fort difficult of 


access, will not beable to escape when the great 
(of others) who say, Ye know nus not, there are 
none like ns, is no true estimation, But the esti- 
virtue is, and consider themselyes as not to be at 
any one’s beck and call, iss correct estimation. 
6. O lord of tho shore of the cool broad 
ocean ‘ friendship with the mean, like the sha- 
dow of the morning, will continvally decrease, 
while friendship with those who have long been 
famons will increase more and more, like the 
7. Like as the cool 
budding umbrageons trees afford shelter alike to 


| all who approach them, so. the wealth of kings 


and the excellence of the beanty of women may 


be enjoyed by all who may venture to approach 


§. Since separation even from those who pos- 


of the wide-spread, mighty, less 
backwaters ! the not contracting friendship with 
any one is a karor of times the best, ne 
the matter is spoken of, (it will be fonnd) 
that with the excellent such days as these 
are not, viz. days which have not been spent in 
stndy, days in which the great have not been 


| Visited, or days in which alms have not been 


given according to ability. 10. The glory of 
the great consists in humility ; the Sequirements 
| The 
rich are rich indeed if they remove the afftietions 
of their dependants when acquainted with them. 
Carrer 18.—Good Society. 

L : 


a 
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to-night conduct, commit, pioclihig tas. 
time of ignorance with those who know the way 
of virtue, vanish as the dewdrops do from the 
blades of grass as soon as the sun hag become 
hot, Sp Bigs a cul Coa ca Fear ye 
Restrain deceitfainess:' Hate ye the friondship 
of the wicked. Ever obtain instruction at the 





close at hand to all who possess a body, let 
my soul unite with the truly learned, who 
are convinced that the motempsychosis, which 
commenced ages ago, is a great evil. 4. If 
one can obtain the privilege of living always 
with men of good disposition in friendship, 
who constantly perform acts of virtue through 
& succession of births, though that succession 
is affliction, no one will despise it when they 
waters will become 2 Tirfhe, even ita name 
being changed. Thinking of this, even those 
who have not fhmily greatness will stand as a 
rock associating with the good, who have virtue 
and greatness. 6. Even the hare in the wide, | 
beanteous, and sublime heavens, since it is seen 
in the moon with refulgent beams, will be 
adored (by men). And in like manner even | 
those who are without any dignity (of their 
own), if they obtain the love of the good, who 
are as mountains of virtue, will have dignity. 
?. Water when mixed with milk will become 
milk, not remaining water. Will it exhibit the | 
appearance of water? In like manner, if you 


consider it, the meanness of the mean when | 


united with the dignity of the excellent will ut- 
terly vanish. §. The grass near the stump of 
the tree will not shake with the plongh of the 

plounghman. Feeble though they be, the anger 
ofenemies will not come on those who have joined 
the society of the good. 9. Like paddy multi- 
plied throngh the goodness of the soil, persons 


will become good throagh the goodness of their — 


spective families. Like the destruction of o 
enna ship on the approach of a strong gale, 
on 

innocent in intention, persona will 
a ete cn ad tia thee comes shag 
have joined. In the forest both the scent-giving 
sandal and the teak tree will be burned when the 









- Onarren 19.—Greatnese. 
1. It is no longer in our power to give alms. 


Youth forever has fled away. Those damsels 


who before loved us care no more for us; (there- 
fore,) no longer desiring (to continue in) the 
domestic state, and renouncing the arbitrary 
desire of becoming great, this is now the one 
thing needful, 2. In the household state we 
have enjoyed pleasure, here we are rich. Fools 


| sothinking, will behave inconsiderately. Those 


who understand the household state, that it, 
thongh seeming to last, lasts not, will never 
have sorrow. 3. Lay up seed for heaven 
without delusion of mind; and, void of all dis- 
Four proper station, remembering always that 
there are various things that change their 
nature without efficient cause. 4. They say 
that in the time of drought the well of spring- 
water will preserve the inhabitants, thongh 


by drawing its water they subsist. So the 


duty of liberality is found with the great, even 
even when they are rich, it is rare. 5. As 
the river which springs op in the plaice where 
they dug for a spring, even when it is dry, 


yielding much water supports the people, 


(the great) even when exhausted and wasted 
by giving of their riches to many, will do 
the things they ought to do, giving to a few. 
6. O lord of the mighty mountains! a crime 
committed by the worthy will appear like a 
brand-mark on a white ox. Thongh the base 
commit sins as heinous ws that of killing an ox, 
no blot will appear upon those hase ones, their 
guilt will be wholly invisible (being wholly 
guilt, and nothing else). 7. Connexion with 
those who are destitute of a disposition fitted 
to their mean condition, as far as it extends, will 
prodoce sorrow; while even enmity on the part 
of the exeellent wise, who will not do what is 
wrong even in sport, will bring with it greatness. 
8. Desire ye that honour should accroe to the 
good and merciful in disposition; alarm your 
enemies with terror, enough to alarm Yama 
himself. Decide then who endeavour to de. 





Sate hl san gia Sh gee 


ieee change of mind, 
even thongh they be confused by any one 
hastening and uttering evil calumny, are truly 
pure-minded, like the bright light in a lamp. 


O28 


1). The excellent expend the food first pre- 
pared in charity (or a first. portion of food), and 
wat what food is left, That food will deliver 
and delusion, and will serve him in all his afflic- 
Hons even to the end. 

Cuarrer 20,—Persererance. 

1. Let those branches of a family who sub. 
sist on what their relations give them, like the 
tank which holds but little water, perish. Is 
want known by those persevering people who 
(constantly) change their position, like the eye 
ofthe juggler watching the motion of the sword ? 
*. Even that which stood a trembling stick 
by the wayside, when it has acquired strength, 
may become fit fora post to tie an elephant to. 
Life also is similar to this ifa man free himself 
from a base nature. 3. The strong tiger, if it 
be without prey for a single day, will even catch 
a small frog and est it, Do not despise small 
things ; even great matters will become greater 
by exertion. 4. O lord of the cool shore of the 
breakwaters, where the waves dash against the 
ealderia bushes! though a person think within 
himaelf that ihe matter will not succeed, yet, if 





he still go on with it, and unswervingly labour, | 


this is perseverance. When all things around 
them ure prosperous, will not even women suc- 
ceed in their undertakings? 5. There is nei- 
ther limit nor uge in talking thus, He is of low 
caste, and, He i of good caste. Good caste ig 
constituted by those things alone, viz. ancient, 
glorious, and resplendent wealth: penance ; 
learning and perseverance. 6. The wise, who 
know their own ability (to complete o work), 
until it is completed keep their knowledge to 
themselves, and speak not of it to others. The 
world lies at the beck of those men, illnstriong 
in wisdow, who can ascertain by the expres- 
sion (of their faces) the ability of others. 
7. The hanging root supports the banyan-tree 
like a son, when it is eaten away by white ants. 
Even so ifimbecility appear in the father, it will 
it. 8. Though they should die meanly, not hay- 
img anything in their house, will they do things 
heads who have the strength of the lion poe- 
sessed of powerfal paw and sharp claws, which 
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‘tives without partiality 


be the good of being born in a high and lofty 
family, if there be no manly courage to carve 
out for one's self a name ? 10. The base will 


who do not know the name of curry will be as 


- ambrogia. 


Cuarrer 21.—Tha union of relations, 

I. As a mother forgets the pain and trouble 
she suffered during pregnancy and childbirth 
when she sees her infant in her lap, so the dis- 





tives inquiring for him. 2. Supporting his. 

shade to all those who approach it at the time 
when the hot season is nigh), taking pains him- 
tions, is like a tree whose fruit is ripe. So to live 
is the duty of a good man. 3. Lord of the 
piled-up hills! the great will not say of their re- 





| lntives, We cannot bear them. Though very 


many large unripe fruits be produced (upon a 
tree) very closely, there is not one branch which 
does not besrits (shure of the) fruit. 4. Thongh 
of the world, yet the friendship of the base will 
not endure; (while) the amity of the stable- 
minded will be as enduring as the perseverance 
of the unswerving great, (which endures) till 
they have realized their hopes of heaven. 5. 
Persons and conditions, relatives and strangers, 





distress, will be regarded by every one as preémi emi- 

| ~ B It is sweeter to take a heap 
of grass-seed without salt, and in any kind of 
dish, in the honse of 'a relative dear as life, than 


to eat on a golden dish rice white as the tiger's 


claws, and mixed with sugar and milk from 
curry of politeness, though had at due time 
in the house of those who are‘not one’s friends, 


those who have been pleasantly entertained by 
another as frequently as a hammer strikes the 
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anvil, will forsake him, just as the tongs leave the 
iron in the forge ; but those who are truly worthy 
of being called friends will adhere to him in dis- 
tress, as the rod by which it is turned adheres 
to the metal in the furnace. 9. O thou who art 
adorned by a cool and fragrant garland! when 
relations have partaken of the prosperity of their 


relatives, if they partake not also of their adver-— 


sity until death, is there anything they can do 
for them in the other world? 10. Delicious 
curry (yellow as the cat's eye), when eaten alone 
in the house of those who love us not, will be as 
the margosa. When living in the house of those 
who are like wa and love us, coli water and 
grass-seed will be ag nectar. 
Cuarrer 22.—The choice of friends. 

1. Friendship with the wise, whose intelli- 
gence divines our thoughts, is like eating a sugar- 
cane from the top (as its sweetness increases 
more uni more); connexion with persons with- 
out sweetness of disposition is like eating it from 
the opposite end (the flavour deerensing by de- 
grees). 2. Some accept (the highborn as friends) 
merely on the ground that such, remembering 
their high birth, will not act inconsistently—not, 
O lord of the fair hills, from which the birds 
flee on the approach of the gold-coloured torrent ! 
because the minds of such are known. 9. Avoid- 
ing the friendship of those who resemble ele- 
phants, seek the friendship of those who resemble 
dogs; for an elephant will kill his driver whom he 
has known for a long time, but a dog will wag 
his tail while the spear thrown at him is still in 
his body, 4. Men cleave not to those to whom 








as nectar if man accept it kindly. To eat the 
abundance of the unfriendly, though it be white 
is (to eat) the kanjiru-fruit. 8. Though they 
adhere to one in friendship as closely as the 
small toes of a dog to ono another, yet of what 
benefit is the love of those who do not help one 
even to the extent of the legofafly? Therefore, 
though the friendship of those who, like the 
channel which fructifies the rice-field, be ever 
so far away, we must nevertheless go to obtain 
it. 9. Tt is better to be without the love of those 
who are without sincerity. Death is preferable to 
an incurable disease, To kill him at once is 
more desirable than to ver a man so that he be- 


; comes sore at heart, and to abuso is Setter than 


to prajse one for that which we do not possess. 10. 
To jom oneself to many, and strive many days 
and examine dispositions, and take (for friends) 
those whu are worthy, is proper. Even with a 
deadly serpent, to associate and afterwards to 
part from it will be painful. 
Cuarree 23.—The bearing with the faulls 
of others, 

When those we love greatly, and esteem as 
virtuous, prove otherwise, this ought carefully 
to be concealed, for rice in the grain has a husk, 
water, foam, and flowers some unseemly leaves. 
=. Though it burst the bank whenever they 


would stop it, they will not be angry with 


their hearts cleave not, within a short space of | 
time ; but will the friendship which cherishes the | 


memory of those who are intertwined with one’s 
heart be abandoned, though they are absent from 
us foralongtime? 4. When affection continues 
flower on the stalk, which, being fall-blown, closes 
not again. Those who resemble the lotus, which, 
having once blown, closes again its petals, know 
neither affection nor friendship. 6. Those who 
are at the bottom in (the scale of) friendship 
are like the areca-tree; those others who are 
friendship of those who have experience of 
the past is like the palmyra-tree, (whose uses 
(im the scale). 7. Even vegetable curry served 


| 





good water. Those who live desiring good water 
will repeatedly draw it up. Mon will not be 
angry, but be patient concerning the friendship 
of those whom they themselves have courted, 
thongh these persons act towards thom with 
constant hate. 3. Thoogh they do evil excoed- 
ingly, is it mot fitting to be patient with one’s 
friend? © lord of the lofty hills where the 
beaatifal winged insects hum over the variegated 


| kouju-flowers! the forbearance of one is the 


friendshio of both. 4. O lord of the wave- 
resounding shore where bright-rayed pearls are 
thrown ap by the rolling billows, and where Hoat 
awift-sailing ships! if friends, from whom it is 
sitions, they are as a fire kindled to burn our 


hearts. 5. Even though they do what is dis. 


agreeable, one should preserve as gold those who 
ought not to be forsaken. Daily do men seek 
for fire and keep it in their house, though it has 
Is it right utterly to abandon friends, who ought 


oo0 


not to be forsaken though guilty of evil deeds ? 
O lord of the renowned mountains, which, oo- 
vered by the long-stemmed bamboo, pierce the 
sky! will men cut off their hand because it has 
struck the eye? 7. Lord of the cool land where 
the waters brightly shine! the good will not look 


upon the faults of others after mixing with them | 


(m friendship), though they act disagreeably. 


Persons destitute of strength of mind who take — 


upevil chings and speak of them after mixing (in 
*friendship), are themeaclves inferior to those of 
whom they speak. 8, In a thing done by stran- 
gers, though in itself exceeding bad, what is there 
fitted to give pain ? Considered rightly, it ia the 
acts of these who are affectionately attached, 
which, © lord of the land where the waterfalls 
murmaor! will be esteemed excellent, abidjng in 
_the mind. 9. If persons become aware that those 
whom they have taken into friendship, supposing 
them nevertheless esteem them better than their 
friends, and conceal the discovery in their own 


breasts. 10, If after contracting a firm friend-— 


ship with any one, I set myself to note his good 
and bad qualities, may J be cast into the hell 
where the traitor who discovers the secrets 
of his frend is punished, and may I be scoffed 
at by the whole world ! 
Cuarrer 24.—Improper Friendship. 
1. O lord of the fair and well-watered moun- 


tains, where abundance of cascades fall down 
from the black crags! men will remain uatil | 


they have done their work in an old honse the 
thatch of which is untied, keeping out the 
water by a dam, and being drenched with the 
rain falling down upon them. Thus will friends 
remam with one unt'l their business is finished. 2. 
The friendship of illustrious men is eminently 
valuable, and is productive of benefit as timely 


rain. But the friendship of the mean, even in | 


the time of their prosperity, resembles, O lord 


of the land of clear water! the failure of rain in 


its due season. 3. The enjoyment of the friend- 
ship of men of acute understanding is desirable 
as the joys of heaven. But connexion with un- 


profitable men uninstructed in stience and _ 


literature is a very hell. 5, Our intimacy. with 
these to whom we are not bound by the chain 
of friendship, O king of the hills, the sides of 
which are covered with groves of tall sandal. 
trees! though it seem day by day to increase, 


will be dissolved as instantaneously as fire 


trol is the ornament of the poor. 





The presumptuously 


tented : ee - 
We are those who will do what. should not be 
which onght to be done at onc, verily these _ 









: i me > 


actions of those who are destitute of excellence, 
though they obtain the friendship of people of 


Such persons. 7. A little monkey brecking into 


a fruit with its finger, will strike and seize its 


_ the hills ! the friendship of those who are without 


unity(of mind) is not pleasant, 8, If T stretch 
not out my hand and deliver my whole soul 
without hesitation to my friend who isin dis- _ 
tress, may I be cast into the hell where the 
wretch is punished who has violated the chaste 
wife of his friend, andmay Ibe seoffed at throngh- 
out the far-famed earth! 9, Like pouring mar- 
gosa-oil into a pot into which ghee has been pour- 
ed and taken out again, O lord of the fragrant 
and goodly morntains ! is the acquisition of the 
favour of those who are acquainted with evil, 


_ after the renunciation of the favour of those who 


are acquainted with good. 10. The absence of 
benevolence of disposition in him whose form is 
beautiful is like water mixed with milk, thatis . 
pleasant to drink. For those who are wise, to: 
become companions of the wicked is like the 
adge playing with tho female cobra, 

CHAPTER 25.— The Posacesion of Wider 

atanding, : 
1. When the excellent behold their enemies 


in adverse circuinstanees, bemg thomselyes oon 


fosed on that account, they will not come near 
to invade them. In like manner the invincible 
and mizhty serpent (/Uyu) will not draw near 
to afflict the moon in her first quarter, 2° Lord 
of the cool shore of the lire ocean: self-con. 
. Should they 
behave without respect and without any mca- 
sure of propriety, their lineage will be published 
by (the inhabitants of) the village they live in, 


3. Let the seed of the wormwood besown in the 


best of soils, it will neverbecome a COCcinottree, 
So even the Southerns (Yama's subjects) have, 
by performing acts of virtue, uttained heaven ; 
whilethe Northerns, having derived no advantage 


of the margosa, it will not lose its sweetness. 
Thus, although those who sre naturally good, 


thiacn ill ses GoD Sal eens, 5. Sweet. 


waves of the ocean! it is truly said that sensi- 
ble men will not imitate those with whom they 
consort, bat will preserve their own minds. 6. O | 
lord of the cool. shore of the ocean where the — 
thick-boughed punnsi-trees flourish! will those — 
whose vistaced seed pespartigl so wertte'slh; Somt 
contract and then dissolve friendship ? (Sooner) | 
than this, itis hetter that friendship should never | 
be contracted. 7. Tobe unitedin friendship with | 
the prudent, who think of that of which they 
ought to think, is productive of the highest feli- 
city, and affliction is avoided by separating from 
fools, who know not what belongs to friendship. 


4. Whether an individual establish himself in ' 


a good situation, or whether, spoiling that condi- 
tion, he debase himself, or whether he exalt 
himself to a much higher condition, or whether 
tirely by his own exertions. 9. In the way of 
ignorant is not folly, but wisdom, O nobly-born , 


king of the cool shore resounding with ocean- | 
waves! 10. Having undertaken a profitable | 


yexperienced enjoyment, having | 


business, having 
performed acts of charity to the excellent, if any 
one in any one birth ts able to do all this, such a 


chant-ship that has reached her port. 
Cuarrer 26.—The want of understanding. 
1. Poverty consista in the being destitute of 
accurate learning. Great wealth, which has been 
accumulated by acquisition, consists in the pos- 
session of that learning. Will not the herma- 
phrodite, who is destitute of manliness adorn it- 





self with every jewel rk a Biba E a Say shes | 


or the placket weg’ in » the Bitter sotecn! 











to study, ona letter being gently held out to 
part cl co: Remap nt Een, .calls: cmt So the 





offence. UZ Lee ap Pu 
Trance enter the assembly of the excellent in 
learning, in the earth, and sits down, it will be 
like the sitting down of a dog; and though, not 
remaining quiet, he should say anything, it will 
be like the barking ofa dog. 5. The vulgar will 
repair to the learned and speak of what they 
, know nothing of; the good, though asked of all 
they know, display it not, knowing that it 
will be thrown away. 6. Those whose tongues 
feats yeetl-aelrnnigs, Semilan i eine fear 
the disgrace of evil speaking. The unwise indulge 
therein, Thus on the palm-tree the dry leaves 
SI Yorgi gtr whilst the green 
leaves make no noise. 7. n speaking of 
Digi Pe any ol a a not 
what is good, it is like pressing the sweet mango 
into a bowl of hogwash.. Like o stick driven 
against a rock,—the point is broken, it will not 
enter in at the ear. §&. Though they wash 1 
with milk and put it todry many days, charcoal 





| bas not the property of becoming white. Though 


they strike with a stick, and thrust too, under- 
standing will not enter into the body void of 
virtue. 9. Like the fly, which battens on filth, 
instead of feasting on the sweet-smelling and 
(honey) dropping flower, so to those whose 


consummation may well be compared to a mer- | minds are inherently base, what pleasure is there 
Ne Ge | in words that come from the mouth of the 


worthy, though clean and sweet as honey? 10. 
The acute and faultless instruction uttered by 
the wise, strikes on the mind of the mean with- 
out laying hold of it. A mean man will look 
on the face of one like himself, and with him 
hold converse. 

(To be continued.) 


DERI PHRASES AND DIALOGUES. 
BY E. REHATSEK, M.C.E. 


The Zoroastrians who arrive in Bombay from 


Yeed and some other districts of Persia speak a | 


| peculiar dialect which is never written. Some 


people think it a language by itself, but nobody 


Jog 


has hitherto taken the trouble to make a‘collee- 
tion of phrases; this has now been done, and it 
will appear that this so-called language is a 
mere gibberish, the chief component of which is 
Persian uttered in a peculiar way. As Deri is 


spoken only by Zornastrians, it may reasonably 


be presumed that it very often serves to pro- 


ing them, just as in some parts of Burops soine | 


Jews still use a peculiar German gibberish intel- 
-hgible to themselves alone, which may have 
been more useful in old times of persecution, 
but now serves only to disguise paltry com- 
ial { eS 

After all, however, the Deri is not an arti- 
ficial language, -All the words are taken in 
their natural sense, not as in the Argét or thief. 
language of Paris, where they obtain different 
Meanings ; and the change of certain Persian 


The orthography here followed is that recom- 
mended by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, tc 
the letters have always the same value, eg. g= 
7, t= 4, de. The total absence of the letter f, 
as in some Indian languages, may also be 

Nouns. 
The servant of a merchant, Niiker; téjer. 
An hour too soon, G4 ea! khaili =} 
The son of the king. : 
rire } Pore gta, 
A horse and an asa, Asp o her, 
A husband and wife, Mira wa rund, 
The child and the father, Watcha w pesér. 
Posseasive Case of Nouns. 
My brother's book, Daftari heuserem. 
His father's horse, Aspi pesérosh. 
The light of the sun, Rushnoht horshir. 
One of the gentleman's daughters, Yaki dite 


This was my father, mother, and uncle's advice, 
Moe nasiels Perérom, mécerom o Khulum bo, 
Adjectives and Noung, 
A happy man, Merde Lhéshul. 
The bine sky, Ormona ornond. 
The man is happy, Merdoge khashul on, 


It haa been a rainy day, Oruje wérwmi bo, 
That man is lame, 0 udeme shél in. 
Tt was a blind woman, 0 wénoge kur bo, 


noticed. | 
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This is a very fine day. se uje khaili khib om, 
He is prettier than his sister, In juvuntere kha- 
Verbs, 

Tam mehé Weare mé him, 
T wus meboo We were mu botm, 
Tahal be méit We shall be moe bim, 
| Thou wiltbe toa Ye will be shimoe bit, 
T teach me semeto We teach mu semelim. 
Thou teachest toa semete You teach thing sem efit 
He teaches ine semete They teach thn semeten 
Tam very glad. Me khaili khdshul hé, 
They are lazy, Tshun kithel hen, 
Thou art the man. To o odema hé, 
He is my brother. In brusere me hon. 
I wna sick. Me khésta hohe, 
We are rich. Mu aldidur him, 
We were not present, Mo huizer né bohim. 
ou are poor, Shnd gripi (or nuchri), 
You were dumb Shmu gong boi. 
He will not eat. In nahra, 
We shall be Mo harmollo bim, 
You will be tired Shind sniina by. 
bcd ah ertanee Tshun disor & ben 
® be this evenin ¢ : - 
do bore mone bs. cide =: 
Present Tense, 
EM children, Ie sateugen 1A, ne phaand 
Thou Jorest fine . To ib hé pd 
vy. loves his father, In pare I pln dges ‘a 
We love him, Mo in disde 





Degrees of Comparison, 
Rastum is taller than Jamshid, Rustwm master (or 
My brother is better to-day, Brfzeri me, emru 


water on. 











ic bee aera her sister, Vien hare Bae 
Before he comes I shall have finished my dinner, 
Piah az in geté mé chome wim ru yu clive. , 


Do you expect him ? Shumd omide in hi ? 


I was walking when I met him, Vaddéi ké mé in 


Waa he sitting on the chair ? In ri khorsi nasht abo ? 
His wes working ot that time, 240 cahte dort kér 
She finished her tale yesterday, Yanoge héze mate- 

losh shetyunka (Woman yesterday tale her 


finished). 
Were you not standing at the door? Shmdé piahe 
bare né hishtusa bohi ? 


| 


For how mach did you sell your horse ? Shiné dep — 


do, do chen herat ? 


They drove the boy away, Ishun o pérogesho, bar ki, — 


This is some of the finest froit I have ever 
seen, Moe mivac khibler on ke me cahbur me we 
files a 

This is the longest way, Moe rae driefer on. 


| That is the nearest road to our house, Twkse mo 


mora wasikler on. 
To have, 


Thave pens, ink, and paper, Afe Mem, morakabo, 
kéger dire, 

Ha bes * 6000 pen-tenile, In chigo Bawiruahi Abbi 

They Pore tepas encmies, Ishin khaili désianan 


He had this disease yesterday, Jn hese khdsta bo, 

I shall have dinner to-day at four o'clock, Me emru 
sift chér chéme khiré, 

They ehall have their reward, Ishun enhum #hé 
quires. 


He shall not have my bread, In name mesh narese. 

She shall not have my book, In yéuoge daftari mé 
shmate, 

We may hare rain to-day, Fmru wérom wé sore. 


| Let me have my own knife, (héyo ond mati. 


They saw not his sorrow, Ishun dilgiri in sho, nadi. — 


I did mot expect each o reply, Me émidi move 
juvopt nabvoe. 

Did you sing F muse 

You tid ain, | she dokhen. 

“Why did you shout foraid ? Chera bru maded sland 
véch do durt. 

He is the silliest boy I ever saw, In watche mapa- 

The house is very high, Keoa khaili blend on. 

It is better to be poor and happy than to be rich 
and miserable, Gari bé o bhoshul bé water on 
g@ aldiwula faldidér) bo no khéah be. 

Of all jewels the diamond is the most precious, 
Almos geruntore hema jaroheri on, 

He is the eldest brother, Jn bzuizere master on. 

She is the youngest sister, In khahere kaster on, 

I came later to-day, Me emru dirter ome he, 

The wind is much stronger to-day than it was 
dora. 


Lead is heavier than iron, KToi senginfere ohen on. 

This is the highest mountain of this country, Mo 
kot misfere mo die hon. 

It is nobler to forgive an injury than to revenge it, 
Asiet vebakhahi water on ke dushmanct vékre. 

My horse rons faster than yours, Aspi me shakhtere 
aspe 16 déea, 

He is the politest gentleman I ever met with, Maze 
odema najyihi o khibi me iebur né diz, 

You have come sooner than I expected, Shmé séter 
oméda mea ome hi. 


Let her have her desire, Vei khoheshesh vékra, 

Have patience, Sdvr ko. 

Havre you any flowers? Shimé echi gul dari. 

I shall have some to-morrow, Mé hérdo chenini 
ture. 


Have they money? Ishun aldi duren ? 


They have none, Ishun echi na duren. 


Dialogue I, 
Good morning, Bir! Sabo kheire Séheb ! 
I hope you are well, Omide ma ke ahmo khib hi. 
Very well, I thank you, Khaili khib on, merabuna 
ba, 


[ hope all the members of your family are in good 
health, Omid dore ke heme odame walilado 
lendreat hen, 


‘Tam glod to.say they are quite well, Me Ahashule 


ke vbvaje ke homéshu khib hen. 

Do you think it will rain ? Shmo pémi go wérumme 
ti? Shmo khiuldo rasa ke wérum me ta. 
Ido not think it will rain, Me khiul merasa ke 

orumma no fe, 


Farewell! Khodijes shind, 

Good evening! How do you do? Rushkw yéki! 
Ehib o khash hi? 

How i your brother? Boticerdé che towr on 

He is not.very well, In pori khid né. 


| Give him my compliments, Divslume me sehvs- 





I have heard much about that town; it in the 


Tt te time to go to bed ..iccccsecccssssescecseussereersees Paki ker mon. 
At what time do you go to bad $ neehep SE re Che vakhi ahmé khofti ? 
At ten o'clock... cereeeeeee. Batt dé, 
Do you keep a light berning all Nohk? ya s08 see i ar gnereine neice dade 
No; I keop a box of matches ready at hand. Na; mé yaki sandikhe kepriti handi theyyur gdahek, 
It intima for breskihet...: costerssesseersscsesssss WakAte mushio hon, 
Everything is ready ..... ttteeeece: Hemachima fayyur on, 
Will you take boiled gg? ab ser averse atesessnacasase Shind khie pakha bri ? 
What do.you chargé per dose? . ightieres exes Dwosatet chena hanishi ? 
Only ten rupees ; the price is very moderate, Sir. Dah Rupia; Séheb kimatuah hesibi on, 
You astonish me; that is very dear .....0.c...0. Shmd me ajabo brit, mot khoailt grun on. 
Can yon tell me of a good shoemaker? ... 1. J8h do chmésh daze khibe simi ? 
The best shoemaker in the town is my next neigh- Chméah ditze khibtere mo shere hem soye me hon. 
bour, 
Dialogue IT, 
At what o'clock do you dima? wisis.cssssessserecesese Std chen chéme Ehri ? 
My dinner-hour is four o'clock ...1c0000ccceseee Chom Eharte me ati chér on. 
Our dinner will soon be on the table...........-.00. Monne chéme ma ri adpra té. 
Stop and take dinner with ws ...... Veiste o hemre mu chim wekha. 
You are very kind; T acooph your invitation .. Shmé khath merebum hed ; me Hlabusadd hiabile kré. 
‘How long have you ea hal cossssecssesss  Shmd che keder wikhie Bemboy bohi ? 
Not more than three years .......csccsssscssssssceereres — Weskdere af ool ni. 
Do you intend Shirenaiel tae Pi i SR Fs Shmé mazune dwri g¢ mone bit (or veshii). 
No, I mean to goto London ... 0.00.4. N@, me mao ke London shé (or wéshé), 


Mé bru o share khaili me pomeusa; o¢ to donid més- 


largest in the world. tere homd on, 
Has England an extensive commerce ? ......:-0+:. England khaili kherid of prukhé déra ? 
Whiat is the chief export of England? ....,.....+.. England weahteri chéchi bare niva ? 

Cutlery, glass, cloth, books, cablndd werk, aed: Chago, cinaker (or shisha), rékht, dépturo, nakhei 
lery, watches, and other fine goods. kure konda, jévoer, satho, o bri chomho polisd. 
irae: iy. 

Are you learning English? ... Shima Engrizi semeguri ? 

T am learning it Me zemequre, 

T am giad you arc. learning it, becaaee ie-will be Me khashul he gé shmé semeguril, cherdka o khaili 
very useful to you. dé Kéretu, 

Is the English language difficult F ... fvine Engrizi jépu on? 


In the beginning it is very difficult, but if_a person 
atudies diligently every day, he can soon learn it. 

As the Government of this country is English, 
every person who wishes to obtain service under 
it, ought to learn this language. 

There are also many books written in the English 
language on all kinds of sciences, 

It is my intention to make a voyage to England, 
in order to see all the wonders of that country. 


Avvel o khaili jépu om ama age wdens har ru 
scpébiid ové khina, in hulé sem 

(tins dbs he'caet ce 
éhen. 

Ehaili déptaro mé zune (or zeune) Engrist neéshta 
Maser ann gnc loep a 
Me kheyul dura gé England uhé, cherdke hemd 
Gjoebi o molke vévine, 


Dialogue V. 


Can you tell me if there is any ship going to Lon- 
don 
aail soon. 

Have you money enongh > Pay Jour Pasenge? ... 

I think I hive... cccsssssnnssssesssrscsnssnesteenresscess, 


which will set 


Shmé khaber duri gé eshto jéze Londone shud ? 
Khdili to benderga hen, ke hdli rave ken. 


Shmé trékeder aldi durit ké nogl (or nér) atid ? 
Mé khiul merese ge dére, 





How long will you remain in England P s...s.e.cse 
That is not certain, If Iam pleased and can ob- 
tain good service I may remain several years, 

I think it is very dangerons for a young man who 

has no friends and little money, to go to o 
That may be true enough, but my desiro to sea 
the world is so strong that I am ready to suffer 


almost anything to satisfy it. 
Tadmire your boldness, and wish you a happy 
voyage, 





they are, will be quite sufficien icient to dispel any | 


supposition that there is much analogy between 
the Deri and the Zand, and it would scarcely be 


worth while to give more thon is here offered, | 


According to Dr. Pietraszewski, there appear, 
however, to be dinlects in Persia which still bear 
some relation to the Zand, as he states in the 
Preface to hia Zand Grammar :—" During my 
travels in Persia aa first dragoman of the Pris. 
languoge isnot adead one. If welend an at- 
tentive ear to the various dialects in which the 
country abounds to this day, we find some, so to 
say, still breathing the pronunciation of Zand 
words. I have felt this venerable breath of the 


KARI DASTUR IN JESHT PURNIMA. 





ooo 





Che keder vakhi Vilaete minit ? 

Ov mukerer na hd. Age khibo mon, o aukeri khib— 

Afs khin! merese go odeme jéeli ga répikh ndduré, o 
kemok alili dura molke gript sha, mushkel on. 


Oo khaili vist on, amo mé okkeder délé donyn dizen 
dure, ge ma tayure ge homd muskoli Rhaégure bri 


Oe. 
Afé az dildurt shmé ajab hé, o mosifri dé (or shims) 


remotest antiquity principally in the forms of the 
Tureoman language spoken in the vicinity of the 
town of Roomya, where the tomb of Zoroaster is 


still shown, and extending as far as the town of 


Bayezyd, on the froutiers of Russia. This ian. 
guage is not dead, I say; for the priests of the 
nomadic people called Lashy Leshy, inha.- 
raz, and further to the west, still preserve in their 
sacred rites the traces of this tongue amidst the 
spent a month with them at Abaday, a village 
situnted between Isfahan and Sheraz—where I 


_ was obliged to sojourn on account of sickness— 


I conld no longer doubt of the fact.” 





KARI DASTUR IN JESHT PURNDMA. 
BY CAPT. E. W. WEST, SAVANTVADI. 


In his interesting account oi the life of Basava, 
given in the Jouraalof the Bombay Br. BR. Asiatic 
Society (No. xxiv.), Mr. Wiirth alludes incidentally 
to a mode of divining how the erops will tarn out, 
which he says. ia practised. by the agricultural 
classes thoughout the Dakhan. Some time ago, 
when reading over the depositions recorded in the 
matter ofan affmy between the inhabitants of two 
villages under different chiefs which took place in 
1826, I found a full account of the ceremonies 
observed on this occasion in the Navilgand (Naal- 
gund) district, near Dhirwid, which I here tran. 
scribe for the benefit of the readers of the Indion 
Antiquery. It would be interesting to ascertain in 


what districts this custom obtains. 





_ | is given to the bollocks, After 


Brno Saale Theanine of the backs 


| practice, which in Tike manner Jed to an affray be- 


tween the followers of two rival chiefs. 

@—“What is the Kari Dastor in Jesht Par. 

4.—" On the 14th, the day before the Piirnima, 
all the bullocks of the village are bathed, after 
which they are taken to the houses of their own- 
era, Where piija is performed. Then follows the 
houkuggi, which is aa followa:—A hin is placed 
at the foot of the bullocks, javdri and dhd! are 
bailed together, to which oil and salt are added. 
This huggi is given to the animals toeat, On 


then the kédabali (cakes made of flour) are pat on 


the horns, Bells are tied round their necks, and 
mured into w gotla, o vessel mada of = joint of a lar 
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then the kari féran tokes place, as follows -— 
Two bamboos, the height of three men, are fixed 
wt some distance from each other in front of the 
most ancient gute of the old pefd near the Kashd 
chaurt, to which a rope is tied across, and leares of 
tho kadd and wim, cakes of dried cowdung, ¢obari, 
dried dates and coconuts, are suspended therefrom 
by the Dheds of the village. This ia ealled the kari 
(Gran. About + 9. M. the Piittl, Kulkarni, and all 
the principal inhabitants walk in procession, pre- 
ceded by music, to the Degai’s house, and select one 
red and one grey Wullock. They are taken to some 
distance from the placo where the keri is, and 
brought thence to the kari féray, One man 
holds each bullock. Each has small piece of stcel 


- tied to somo twine, which he throws amninst the | 


kort (erm to bronk it. Tho man who breaks the 
charm is taken to the Serkdr chavri, where ho re- 
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ceives a pogdi and some other present. After this 
the two bullocks are taken, preceded by music, to 
the Dedui's house. If the manin charge of the 
grey bullock break the charm, it is said that the 
white javdri will yield abundantly: if the man in 
charge of the red bullock does it, then the mean- 


g4ri javdri crop. Before the Deéai’s bullocks 


are brought out in this manner, all the villagers 
take their bullocks outside the kari and exercise 
them till the evening, Should any of them escape, 
from fear or any other couse, and enter the boun- 
dary of any village not within the tiluka to which 
it belongs, the rilyats of the village to which it 
belongs pursue it closely; but should they not 
suceced in catching it,and the riyats of another 
village take it, the latter do not restore it, and 
there is no longer any kari ceremony in the village 
if the bullock ia not cagght.” 








THE GAROS3, 
The most interesting information with which 
we hare yet met regarding the Giro tribes, 
among whom a punitive expedition is still at work, 


can Baptist Mission there, issued by the Rey. I. J. 
Stoddard. 

The Garo Hills are in the south-west corner of 
Asim, the valleys of Asimand Maimensing bound- 
ing them on the north-west and south, the Khasia 
Hills lying east, with the Brahmaputra on the 
north and west. 

They build large and substantial houses on piles. 
The bamboo floor is from feur to ten fect from the 
ground, The houses are from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet wide, and from fifty to one hundred and fifty foet 
long. These are covered with grasa and enclosed 
with a firm bamboo wall. In one corner a small 
room is enclosed as a bedroom for the parents and 
girls. The remaining portion of the house ia one 
long ball. Hore they cook and eat, and store their 
year's supply of rice and fish. Here we find their 
farming utensils, their spears and swords, and 
everything that is valuable to them. Every vil- 
lage has its “ Bachelors’ Hall,"—a building snffi- 
ciently large to lodge all the unmarried men and 
boys of the place. Only the daugliters stop at 
home at night with their parents. 





are not often mistaken. Adultery is punished 
with death. The unmarried guilty of immoral- 
ities must marry, or be held as outcasts from 


| Village and friends, 
is to be found in the secon! Report of the Ameri. | 


At the proper ago the young people fall in love, 
court and marry, very much like sensible civilized 
folks. The young man in love can propose direct 
or through his futher, The young woman in love 


| has also the privilege of making known her foel- 


ings through the mediam ofa near relative. In 
the cuse where the proposal comes from the young 
Womn the young man is not at liberty to refuse! 
The bride always brings her husband to her fa- 
ther’a house. The favourite daughter (she may 
or may not be the eldest) inherits the estate per- 
sonal and real, and takes care of her parents in 


«their old age, The other married daughters with 


their husbands usually live at home for a time, all 
sharing the common labours and profita, Finally 
they must strike out and shift for themeelyes. In 
no case ism son allowed to bring home a wife and 
live with his parents. 

In the event of the death of a husband or wife, 
the surviving party cannot make a second choice. 


| His or her friends must choose tha second com: 


wife of ten years, and the widow of forty with her 


| young husband of eight years! In these domestic 


The Giros burn their dead A few ashes are 









jun be aaa Thay sometimes mourn long 
for the departed, especially for the wife. I know 
the headman of a village who mourned three years 
the death of his wife. He could pot work. He 
feasted his friends and neighbours for consolation, 
Thos he continued till his property was expended. 
Nearly all the village turn on’ and assiat at fune- 
rals. The young men cut and bring wood for the 
placed upon it at sundown, The elder men and 
nga ma snesit sites. the vil- 

make more if necessary ta bhi 
_ Brought under the influence of liquor as soon as 
possible, to drown their sorrows. At dusk the 





fire is kindled. Now men, women, and children | 


drink until all are drunken | 
They have no knowledge of the Mnker of all 


thinga—not even e name for God. They have no 


Se ee ee worship— 

: (to demons be regarded in this 
errs They say they worship nothing,—that 
there is no future after death,—that they desire 
simply to be letalone. The demons are evil and 
disturbing spirits. They believe in these—believa 
them to be numberless,—to live under trees, rocks, 


and to fill the mountains,—to be the cause of 


body—in short, the cause of whatever disturbs the 
happiness of man, and of death itself. Of these 
they live in perpetual dread! 

Hence, to induce these demons to depart from 
their country, the Gilros sacrifice under every 
green tree, near rocks, ot the base of hills, and m 
every street beading to their villages. Thi is 
done by individuals, families, or the entire village, 
a8 circumstances seom toindicate, They sacrifice 
fowls, pigs, goats, bullocks, and young dogs. The 


latter, because of superior sagacity, are supposed — 


to be most acceptable tothe demons, As no time, 
place, or individual is exempt from trouble and 
sorrow, #9 the Giros, in their fear, are most inces- 
sant in shedding of blood. The wealthy become 


poor, and the poorremain thus, by these fruitless | 
end endless attempts to drive away these imagi-— 


nary demons. 

They say there is no hereafter—that when a 
man dies, that is: the end of Bim, Still every 
Giro confesses himself to be « sinner and to be 
bape for ages, in the bodies of tigers, anakes, or 





other vile forma, as » ponishment for evil deeds in 


Ignorance and guperstition go hand in hand. 
Two Christian Girca were on a preaching tour. 


Soon after they had spent a night in » certain 
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Viliazde ine Guurens ti heard days. 


| In due tim: these men returned that way and 
called for lodgings aa before, It waa lie. The 


next village was ata distance and the rond dan- 
Rerous. Hut they were driven from tho place. 
The demons, said they, are not plensed with Chris- 
tians, or those who give them shelter, therefore 
“no person of this new faith ean ever lodge in our 
village again !" 

Some Giiro Christians cut a few bamboos sup- 
posed to be the dwelling-place of demons. About 
this time there was a great drought. Crops were 


| suffering. The heathen Giroa divined that the 
demona had been offended, and armed themselves 


with knives and spears to cut up the Christians 


who had given tho offence. Meantime Providence 


A people thus ignorant and superstitious aro 


linble to more suddenly and to great extremes. 
Filled with fear and dread uncertainty, thoy de- 


ascend upon the nearest village and cut off a dozen 
heads of inoffensive men, women, and children. 
They haatily drive Christians from their village, 
or as quickly turn from demon-sacrificing to the 
worship of the Christians’ God. 

In customa, language, and religion (if they have 
any) this people are quite different from those of 
the plains, They are entirely free from caste 
influences. 

The Giros do not object to the education of 
Wivea of preachers and tenchers, have learned to 
read. Giro women are held in respect, and have 
& voice in all domestic matters, and they are not 
ignored even in the village counsels. There is 
hope for such a people. 


PERSIAN STANZAS ON ATTRACTION AND 
REPULSION. 
Selected and Translated by E. Rehateek, Eag., MCB. 
VL—From Shyryn Ferhad. 
v5, Hd nb eke G 
cet oske U lyri sy wis 
ol GC 1, gk aile, 
we Gy gel silse 
gH G diet 5 ey of 
gH Ue oti os yt 7 
SE COP gt oy 6 AT 3 
SH ogts G Se 5 5 
See ote il? of Skee utey 
he 42 cue nie ye Saha 
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ev 22 gt es ull~ 
ee 2! ee il a Saks ote 
ge AS Atle oy Seale onl 
oe a 
re aK b 3 ot cle cries 
Set Uns la set Af 
wat 8 gab py 
eset ly Boy 81S py 
wer 1) wo E* ByyT was 
Pie AS feet} sole gb 
w= BP Ly AS ott 5 
we AS Abe wie ois 
Jatt AT ASS as Bj 
breve A AT Alay 805 
SY go3 ty Ue nde US 5 
JO et A Gul jo pl A 
ot 7 PS ope Ut ott U2 
gg 2 Sy? UT 52g Gee oye 
ee! lab ple Gee ose | 
Smet Jae Bal 5 tt co dlins 5 
ST 52 ah! Se et ltt A 
Se wi he Fl Gar ok 
Saal Nip One 9 5 59 pled fs 55) 
Set lee: coast Gl (plel 
HS AT Jat 956 coy tt 
SP AT ope fp dins 5 
o& soa pe Abs wat 
84 gots 4 Jo AT wut 5 


Attraction drives each dancing atom far 
With other atoms to its special sphere, 
It draws the gard'ner to the rosy grove, 
Conveys the coalman to the furnace hot. 
If you the nadir to the zenith scan, 
Exceptions to this law you cannot find ; 
In fire, in wind, in earth, in water, not 
Reneath the earth up to the lofty sky, 


The same attraction must govern them all, 


Affection, kindness, sympathy together. 








Obey this great governing pow'r divine. 
Besides this impulse nothing ia all else: 


On earth or in the heavens is derived. 


And clings to the electrum willingly ; 
Implanted in each nature is its bent 

It hands to La-j-ly his chain to draw, 
Compels Ferhiid for Shyryn to lament, 
Commanding him Mount Bisetin to dig; 
From heat the lamp will be a burning 


| Which draws the moth its proper doom to seek ; 


To love it turna, the body permeates. 
Abundance of this feeling so prevails 


If love's origin you investigate; 
Although o flame a hundred thousand is, 
It is derivéd from a single spark 


| It is its prevalence that fans the flame. 


O let this fiery ardour be in us, 
ita many sparks illominate our hearta ! 


Plurality of Village Headmen. 

In the little Principality of Sdwant Wadi in 
many of the villages the office of Piatfl is held con- 
jointly by several families. The several shares aro 
termed wakals, and representative of each wakal 
signs the village kabdliyats and other papers. I 
have seen the signatures of as many as eight wakal- 


dirs on a kabdliyat. Sometimes one wakaldir is 


& Brahman, another a Prabha, and another a Mn. 
rithd. In other parts of the country where I have 
been, such a watan is often held by many share- 
holders, but then they held as descendants of a 
common ancestor, who acquired the watoen, and 
but one of the family signs the papers. Can any 


| correspondents of the Indian Antiguary give in- 


stances of o practice similar to that in SAwant Wadi 
obtaining elsewhere F 
E. W. W. 


QUERY. 
To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 
Sim,—I haves number of old silver and copper 
coins with the inscriptions very much obscured by 
dirt and verdigris, Will one of your readers kind- 
ly tell me the best way of cleaning, without injur. 


ing, first, the silver, secondly, the copper coins ? 


Tam, &c., 
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LEGEND OF THE RANI TUNK. 
BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON, ACTING POLITICAL SUPERIN’ ENDENT, PALANPUR. 
eas orbakri Hillsare a subordinate portion | hiscastle walls. Lakhi Phulini, indignant that 


any one should venture to hunt without per- 
western extremity is a conical peak called the | mussion in his domains, at once mounted, and 
Rani Tonk. This peak is a conspicuous feature | taking with him a troop of horsemen soon over- 
is only about a mile and a halffrom the town of | tentions, Chandan SodA appealed to Lakhi in 
Dintiwira, under Palanpur. This small peak person and asked him why he was following 
ean be seen by the traveller between Disa and | him to slay him without cause. Lakhi re. 
Reodar, and it can be discerned on a clear day dan Sodi replied: “ The boar is not yours, but 
from Abn itself. Near the foot of the peak is | one of mine I chased from my fields ou the 
the site of the ruined city of Dhiripura and | other shore of the Ran.” Likhi refased to 


believe this, as the distance was so great, and 


In this exixemity Chandan Sodi proposed that 


the stomach of the boar should be nipped open, 


and that if idjri-cars and water-melons were 


found in it, then it would be clear that the boar 
: came from his (Chandan Soda's) country, where- 


as if its stomach contained sugarcane or pulse, 
| that he would agree that the boar belonged 
followed it. At length evening drew near, | to Lakha Pholini. Lakhi Phalini then said : 
but, as the moon was fall, Chandan Soda did pot 
draw rein, and at last the boar reached the 


“And if the boar be mine, what then?” 

Chandan Sodi replied: “And if the boar be 

Wager side of the Han. Chandan Sodi still | mine, what then ?"’ Eventually they agreed that 

urged on his panting steed, and as the dawn | if the boar should turn out to be Likhi Phno- 

laid him dead at his fect with one thrust of his | sonment at that Chief's pleasure and pay a 

spear : thia happened close to the walls of Keli- | heavy ransom for his release, but that if the 
kot, where reigned the celebrated Likhi Phu. 

him. The following duho describes the magni- 

























agreed to give Chandan Sod hia danghter 


ficence and pomp of Lakha -— Phulmati in marriage. The boar was now 
* “Fipped open, and 6déjri-ears and water-melons 
Edl: were found in its stomach, as Chandan Sod’ had 


said. Chandan now claimed the performance 
of Lakha's promise. Lakhaji held a kacheri 
and solemnly betrothed Phulmati to Chandan 
Soda. He then dismissed Chandan Sod with 
honour, and told him to retarn to celebrute his 
nuptials as soon as he should receive an invita- 
tion. Chandan now returned to Pirkar. After 
Chandan's departure, Phnuimati’s mother and 
al] Lakhi's court declared that he would be 
disgraced if he married his daughter to Chandan 


MIM Yt Halas yaw? aA 
wu Fld aD) qm €29u2 (Vy 
ween €l2 ov dl y2q Y>siel 
wey CEL YEAH GID yetell yay 
Likbi, the son of Ocean, took an incarnation at 
the house of Phol. 
O Likhi, in thy darbér the pigeons feed on 


pearls, 

On the saddles of thy steeds diamonds, O thon 
of surpassing wisdom, Sodi, who was bat a small Chief com . 
Likha Phulini, Hinds King of the West ! with Likhi the King of the West. To all their 
a villager informed Lakhd Pholimi that o go back from my plighted word.” One of his 
stranger had ventured to spear a boar close to | ministers suggested that there was a mode of 








netion whereby “at should nil forfeit his ened 
and yet that it should not be neccesary to rive 


his daughter, namely, to fix the wedding “dy 


fora certain day and so arrange that the in- 
vitation should reach Chandan Sod only: the 


day before the day fixed for the weddimg. Ax | 
| death. The ewtar being mow in prison, Likha 


the distunco was too great for Chandan Soda 
to traverse in twenty-four hours, Lakhs wonld 
thus be freed from his promise. This plan was 
eventually determined on, and a day was fixed, 
nnely, Scmvat 1116 Vaishik Sudh 13th, and 
the Brihman who delivered the Cenkofri (or 
imvitation) was instrocted to deliver it on the 
ith. The Brihman accordingly delivered the 
krukefei to Chandan Sodi on the 12th Vaishik 
Sulh. Chandan Soda at once perceived the 
trick and was deoply grieved; ho determined, 
however, to reach Kelikot in time, if it wero 
possible for man and horse to do it. He then 


inquired at once if any one in Nagar Pirkar | 


possessed a lorss or camel capable of doing 
the distance in the time, Imt nene could be 
foond. Jost as Chandan was giving np in 
despair, a eu!dy named Dhira said: “I have two 
tame nylghai bulls which will travel three hon- 
dred miles in ane day, and I wili lend you them.” 
Chandan, after thanking the enfar, directed 
them to be harnessed in the drtaqd (a two- 
wheeled car). The sufdy harnessed the bulls in 
the dréagd, and Chandan, after putting on the 


marringe-crown (med). satin the dritugd, which — 


was driven by the evidr. They drove so fast 
that they reached Eelikot} before dawn, and 
sent word to Lakhaé Phulani that Chandan Sodi 
had come to be married. As Chandan Soda 
had arrived in time, Lakhiji determined to give 


him his danghter, and made preparations for | 


the marriage, Tho nuptial coremonies were then 
performed with great pomp, and a separate 
palace was allotted to Chandan Soda and Phol- 
mati. Laikha also provided a lodging for Dhiri 
Suatir, and a stable for his nylehai, After a few 
days, Lakha paid a visit to Chandan Sodi and 
in the course of conversation asked him how 
he had managed to arrive so quickly. Chandan 
Soda then told him that his ewfdér had lent him 


his nylzhai bolls, and that the sulir had yoked | caste 


them in his dréngd, and thus conveyed him so 
quickly to Kelikot. Likha Phulini considered 
within himself that he must obtain posseasion of 
these nylehoi; Dhara, however, refased to sell 
them. Nowitsohappened thatthe sutdr'slodging 








wrap Dahaaidie SarpsanantOe Rani alka, vaio: 
ther of Lakh’ Phaolini; bikhi accused tho sufdr 
of a criminal intimacy with Jalkn, who was still 


young and ‘beautifal, as she had married Jhi- 


rejl Phulji, fathor of Lakha, when: she was quite 
a child, and but a few years before Phulji's 


determined in about a month to seize on the 
nyl¢hai, when every one would have forgotten 
to- whom they belonged; Rint Jalku, however, 
was | indiguantnt this false accusation, 


andl dousideved -that “alhiboght shé-eqcuention 


was falee, still people would believe it, and she 
would be eternally disgraced: she therefore de- 
termined to avoid false reproaches by actonlly 
running away with the side. Now she hed a 
favourite slave-girl named Muli; she sent Moli 
ind said to him: “Take me away, I um will- 
ing to follow your fortunes, and as I will bring 
with me much wealth you will not be eanwaor 
by doing so." Dihira Satir replied: “How 
ean I carry you off when Fan kundi eon?” 
Rani Jala then represented that she would free 
lim from prison provided he would agree to 
carry her off from Kelakot. To this Dhira 
Sutar agreed. Rani Jalku then bribed the 
guard to release Dhiri Sutar, and she herself 
putting on armour, and taking with her her 
danghter Miirn, an infant of three years of age, 
outside the city gate. Dhairi Sutir after har- 
nessing his uylghai went out by o side gate un- 
observed and joined Rigi Jalku. The Rani 
now dismissed her slave-girl Muli, and she and 
her daughter Mara satin the driéngdé, which wns 
driven by Dhara Sutir. They left Kelikot at 
dusk, and the - i went so fast that they 


| made their first halt at Shiagim, a village then 


belonging to the Solankhi tribe, and under the 
Dhaineri Pargané. They halted near the village 
well, under the shade ofsome trees. Some boys 
were playing near the well, and they induced 
two of them to ncoompany them. Tho name of 
one of these boys was Viramji, son of Jetmilji 
Solankhi. The other boy was o Rabari by 
and was named Devrij. On leaving 
Shiigim they took the two boys with them im 
the drag, re cacgeae ti dances. 
(or Jyer4j) hill, and there Dhirt Sutar-for 

ed « village and dng a tank, wadldanseaits. vil 
lage Dharipura, and the tank Dhirisar, © With 








‘tracted to Dhiripora. Here they lived undis- 
‘turbed for ten years, and the village grew rich 





and populous. Mirn, Jilkn's daughter, grew 


up during these years to womanhood, and was 
supremely beautiful. Both Viramji and Devrij 
were desperately enamoured of her, but Mira's 
heart inclined to Viramji, 
a queen’s daughter, still as Rani Jalkn had run 
away with a suédr she feared that they would 
be unable to contract an alliance for her with 
any kingly honse: Rini Jalka therefore mar- 
Rabiri was deeply grieved at this, for he too 
loved Maru passionately, andon the day when she 





rapura in anger, and travelled until he reached | 


Amarkot (Omerkote), where Sodi Sumri reign- 
ed. When Sumri held a darbdér Devraj made 
obgisancs, and said that he knew of a most 


beautifal damsel fit only to be Sumri's queen. | 


He then recited this duo -— 
ove Ha wie afl Se asl del Vue 1 
% Ale AAD wns wed) gaa yp iy 

The mould in which Mira was framed is such 
that none other in the whole world has been 
framed in it. 


artificer thereof hath forgotten how to so | 


Thos Devraj acted, out of jealousy to Viramji 
Miru said to the Rabiri : 
town and see if there be in it any damsel fit to 
compare with Mirna.” The Rabari after much 
search discovered a beautiful loliiran, and pre- 
duho :— | 

ala aa daz dy Qa ger yj 

€F4 Set ans A Hg mohler 1 21) 
Sodi! in thy city is a lukdr of gracefal form, 


is perhaps something like Marn. 

Sed Samra now directed the lohdran to ‘be 
brought before him, and was so impressed with 
her charms that he determined to espouse.her ; 
he, however, perceived from what Devrij said 
that Miiru most be still more a 





“five hundred horse to Dhiripara together 
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with Devrij to carry off Mira. They marched 
night and day until they reached Dhiripori, 


and concealed themselves in the jungle near the 


Dhirisar tank. Devrij said to Homir: “ Mira 
comes hither daily to draw water; when - she 
night, however, heavy rain fell, and every 
No one therefore came to the tank. Miru also 
Aeld Wy sD BeMadsay 
wea itt Hie ou eles, od) yy vy 

Rain, do not act (to others) as thou hast done 
to me; 

Mira has not come to the tank, bnt has gone 
amd filled (her vessel) at the waterfall. 
Hamir then said to Devrij: “ What shall 

we do?’ Devrij replied: Rini Jalku and her 

daughter Miru are chorning milk in their chok 
and no atiendants are near thom.” Hamir and 

Devrij taking two horses and a camel went 

there. Whilst the two were churning, Marn's 

searf fellon her shoulder, disclosing her beau- 
tiful face, She, however, continued churning, 
and with her foot restored her scarf to its poai- 
tion, Deyrij on seeing this feat of agility 
uttered the following duho :— 

Rol aqi@ Aa weel mae 

ae de Avil ds avidi Gladl pup 


| Mira was standing erect holding the churn- 


rope ; 
| With the agility of her foot she picked up and 
“ Search through my ee = 


restored to its place the woollen scarf. 
ing this act of agility as well as from Devraj's 
couplet, recognized that this could be no other 
than Mira; he accordingly seized her and tied 
her behind him on his horse ; afterwards alight- 


ing he placed her on the camel, and he and 


Deyraj fled with Mira to Amarkot. On their 


| arrival there, a palace was assigned for her 
Her bracelet * hangs loosely on her arm, she 


use, ond Sumri Sodd sent her a message to 
say that next day he would visit her at the 
palace. In reply Miirn sent a message that she 
had taken the unfio craft, or camel-vow, viz. 
that for six months she must stay in the palace 
without seeing a man; that when the six 
months were over, she wonld sit on « camel and 


7 | 8 for'a ride, and that then her vow would be 
> way basses Langlais Sun WEicos bSut A A Ge 





performed and she would accept his visits. Of plished. AGT i Sk aoe Io Sodi 


Miro now wrote a note to Viramji Solankhi 
and secretly sent it to Dhirapora. The note 
five months by my eral or vow; come quickly 


with a good camel and alight within the town | 
of Amarkot, and I will contrive to join you, and 


we will fee tk If you do not come 


within the-time, ¥ wil-die, bub-1-will neve |: 


receive the Hija as my lover.” Viramji on 
receiving this lotter purchased a magnificent 
camel from Jati Bhemda of Khemat for Rs, 
200. The following dudo describes the camel :-— 

Hl 207s FEL neds Was 

elAAL eth chad AS 42 5290 RAS 
[ts heal like o waterpot, its forearms strong 

as poles, 

Bhemada, disciple of Nida, gave it,* 
Saw of the World, House-Rebuilder. 

Viramji mounted on his came! and came to 
Amearkot and slighted in the bazaar, and remained 
there for a month, and managed to carry on a cor- 
respondence with ber sccretly. One day Sohni 
Rani, one of Sumri Soda’ S queens, came to visit 
Maru, and said to her: “ Lot us give an enter- 
tainment and drink wine.” Mira replied: “I 
have left my husband behind ot Dhiripura, 
bow then should I drink wine! “ Sohni replied 
in tho follow‘ng couplet :— 

BRIA ae AE ayia! 2174 DR 

eet yet SHA Hie Ws SA Ss 
Having come away from Dhiripura, thou hast 

come to a king's palace : 


O Maro, wherefore dost thou grieve after a 


husband wearer but of woollen clothing ? 
Maru replied to ber in the following couplet :— 
YZ Mi HA LL UM 5H 
TA Hel YHU Ale Fhe UWA yp vy 
A pufola (silk scarf) can be purchased for five 
(rupees), 
A lodhi (shawl) may be worth a likh ; 
Thy heart is for Soda Sumri, 
Bat my heart is for Viram Rai. 


Miru therefore refused to drink wine. At | 


last the six months of her vow were accom- 


Gamzk that the period prescribed. by her.vow. 


was accomplished, and requested that the 


best camel procurable.might be sent to her, 


att iis -camiaia i the town to be sent before 
Miru: HOS: SPOFONES. ae HOR AER Aare 


then mounted also, and Mira bade adien to the 
other Rinis, saying that she would ride within 
the fort, Thos saying she directed Viram to 
start, ond as soon as they were out of sight 
they took the Dhiripura road, On the way 
way they meta Charan who asked alms. As 
necklace and said to him; “ Go to Sumri Soda 


| and say to him postry in praise of my camel.” 
On heari 





of the escape of Mirn, Samri Soda 
mounted with a largo body of horse in porsnit. 
On the road they met the Charan. The Charan, 
couplet to Sumra Soda as a message from Mara— 
528] yen aie Tu wiz e291 I 
my! YHA Slt gd sh HA dt ay 


| The camel hasalready passed over many (sandy) 


thels and difficult and mighty passes ; 

Having come to Sumi, say to him, Why dost 
thou fatigue (lit. beat) thy horse ? 
Sumri Sodi, hearing from the Charan that 


the came! could not be overtaken, returned to 
| Amarkot and collected an army, and after a few 


months marched to Dhiripura. On the arrival 
of the army, Dhirs Sutir, Viram Solankhi, and 
the two Rinis, Julkn and Mirn, went into the 
Surbakri hills. A great battle was fought. 
After performing prodigies of valour, Dhari 
Sotarand Viram Solankhi with all their fol- 
lowers were slain. Jalkn and Mirn bei 





desperate, and preferring death to dishononr, 


hurled themselves from the peak at the ex- 
tremity of the Parieicet range; ao wets Geshe 
to pieces. In commemoration of this sacrifice 
the peak has ever since been called the Bani 
Tunk, or Queens’ Peak. 





en 
® Saw of tho World allodes to, his the road: rastd House-Rebeilder 
hie wife culling i Lépwoo. Hae is called on he was the 


means of Viramji | 


Dacemsuz, 1873.] 
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NOTES ON THE SAIVA-SIDDHANTA. 
BY THE REV. C. EGHERT EENNET, WEPERY, MADBEAS. 


Ina brief review of F. Bouteloup’s manaal, Phi- 
Luophia Indien Ezporitio, which appeared in 
the Indian Antiqguary (vol. L. pp. 224-5), it was 
remarked that, “‘in treating of the Padupatas, 





whom Colebrooke describes under the northern | 


appellation of the sect, it was of importance 
that notice should have boen taken of their 
India.” It is intended in the present paper to 


ea ee 


operation: representing the Sais: 
eianuatcn wend the most popular system 
seas and religion among the Tamil 
Se is based on the eight-and-twenty 
or Agames as they orc termed, 
pent ibs pe bien are called Aga mists. 
The Rev. W. Taylor in his Catalogue Raisonné 
(Vol. II. p. lexxix.) confounds this sect with 
the Vira Saivas, who are not Saiva- 
SiddhantasorAgamists, but the Jan- 
gamasor Lingadhiris—a sect which did 
not exist when the Siddhinta books were 
written, and whose use of the male symbol only, 
to the exelnsion of the female, is- sufficient to 
distinguish them from the other Saiva wor- 
shippers among the Tamils. 

As already observed, Colebrooke describes the 
Agama school of religions philoeophy under 
ita northern appellation and characteristics, 
aa that of the ‘Mahedswaras’ and ‘Padénu- 
patas’ (Essays, vol. 1, pp, 406-413), but 
the Tamil development of its tenets.is marked 
by very peculiar features which lead me to 
hazard an opinion that it owes them, in some 
degree, to contact with the teaching of the 
Madur4 missionaries of the Charch of Rome at 
the close of the sixteenth century. The late 
Rev. H. R. Hoisington, of the Jaffna American 
Mission, translated from the Tamil three of the 
treatises on which the Agamisis base their sys- 
tem, but most, if not all, of the other treatises 
are as yet little known, existing, as it is sup- 
posed, onlyin Sanskrit, Mr. Hoisington'’s work 
‘was printed in America in 1854, and made the 








essentinlly antagonistic to Veduntism. 
The monotheism of the ibe ee aa it 





sind, it fostered in moore aspiring intellects the 





dual soul considering itself the same as God, or 


as resolvable into God, and the whole visible 
world an illusion. In opposition to this, Saiva 
teachers most strongly insist upon the real, and 
not merely apparent or illusory, distinctness of 
God from all other spirits and from matter. 
While the Vedantists maintain that there is but 
one, only and secondless Being, and that all 
visible forms of e*ention are only on ideal de- 
velopment of him, having no real existence 
whatever, the Agamists teach tho existence 
of three distinct eternal entities, God, soul, and 
matter (pati, postu, ndsam), the Deity being a 
Person and not a mere abstraction, and distinct 
from the human soul and matter, both which 
derive their existence from him as their efficient! 
cause. They repudiate the Vedantic doctrine 
of the creation of the universe by the Deity out 
of his own essence, and maintain the distinct 
and separate existence of the ficient and mate- 
riaf causes of the creation—the first, active, 
moving; the second, passive, moved: the one 
effective, the other yielding itself to be acted on 
by it. “Matter cannot proceed from spirit, 
therefore the world was not developed from 
God,” 16a maxim of this school. That which 
knows is the soul, and that which is known is 
the Detty, and honce it follows, “When it’ is 
exid one exists, he who says it must alao 
exist,” which is another maxim. And these 
two express the distinguishing principles of the 
system it represents. Yet God cannot be com- 






(arul). " According to this system, God him- 
self appears as the Teacher of the soul in 
homan form, and leads men to himself, even oa 
he does by means of the scven Sacraments, 
which are—ocular, manipalative, oral, scriptural, 
mental, disciplinary, and formal instruction, 
this last being of twe kinds, symbolic and. api- 
(See Hoisington’s Translations, pp. 117-119). 
lénran—God—is subject to no change, and 
souls are from eternity pure; like an unlighted 
lamp, the soul shows rothing, but, like a mag- 
net which attracts iron, it causes the body in 
its presence to act. When the body is active, 
the perceptive organs grasp each its own rudi- 
mental element (the medium of sensation), just 
as the parts of a moving machine perform each 
ita own office; or, in other words, the sensations 
are at work, from which, kirm1, the result of 
action, is produced, and by this, malam, defile- 
ment (sin), ia introduced. When the malam 
in which the soul has been enshrouded ts re- 
moved by fidchei, instruction or illumination of 
disciples through the Sacramental process above 
mentioned, then the divine wisdom becomes 
transferred to the soul as the face ia transferred 
to the mirror. (Hoisington, pp. 171-172). 
One cannot help being reminded by this figure, 
of the language im the Christian Scriptures, 


where we find it said that “we all, with open | 


face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the | 


| as“‘all wisdom, " it is tanght, “comes from grace | ] 


ig no destruction of the eternal essential nature 
of pdsam or matter. The darkness which can- 





ok .emieb. dbofinre: the: lamp, tataiok. deiteoyeds 


nor can it exist before the light; just so pdzam 
cannot exist with the soul that is united with 


Dacirehen st Sehelese Ween ina tere ee 





| the Romana (ch. viii. 20) have been strikingly 


applied to illustrate these speculations: “The 
creature was made subject to vanity (mdys), not 

willingly, bat by reason of him who hath sub- 
jected the same in hope, because the creature 
iteelf also shall be delivered from the bondage 
(pdeam) of corruption (malam) into the liberty 
of glory (motcham) of the children of God." The 
coincidence of thought and language, at any 
rate, is remarkable, and suggests the possibility 





| of these speculations of an extraordinary sche 


of Hindn réligious philosophy being made 
meeting-placea for higher traths, which can 
alone supply what is lacking in them, and satisfy 
birth. 





THE NALADIYAR. 
BY THE REV. F. J. LEEPER, TRANQUEBAR. 
(Continued from page 341.) 


Cuaprer 27.—Riiches withoul goodness. 

The bat will not go to the rongh-stemmed 
wood-apple ‘tree, though near and fruitful. So 
the riches of those who, though they be very 
near to one, have no greatness of soul, have not 
the excellence of being considered as profitable. 
2. Though there be handfols of small buds on 
to gather them, for ita flowers are not fit for 
wearing. (Even so.) the wise will not form 
friendship with the mean, thongh they have 


much wealth. 3, Though they live on the 
shore of the rolling ocean, they repair to the 
saltless well of a running spring and drink. 
Though wealthy men be nigh, they will go afar 
off and fix their desire upon the liberal. 4. In 
the seagirt earth merit is various. The sensible 
should be great. Those who are foolish, and 
are like unbeaten steel and the thorny brinpdl, 


will flourish in silk and gay apparel. 5. If you 


ask what is the reason why, while the good and 
just are in poverty, the unjest and ualesrped 
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are wealthy, O thou who Sah aoee shamaeked 
like a lance! when one investigates the matter, 


it is nothing else but the effect of deeds done 
in a former birth. 6. (O Lakshmi,) who like 
a golden image sits upon that fair flower whose 
leaves are like scentlesa plates of gold, die and 
become ashes upon the ground! you connect 
yourself with the mean of all sorts, leaving the 
good who resemble gold. 7. O thon who hast 
eyes like s lance! is not shame attached to the 
poverty of the jast? Is not the wealth of the 


muiser like painters'-green ? (i. ¢, it so cleaves to — 


investigated these two states thou wilt not ap- 
prove or desire either ofthem. 4%, Those who are 
honest (when they become poor), going to dista 
lands, and eating various kinds of food, will 
spend their days ; while those who are dishonest 
S decabps Roraaed. ge Ne ae peaberg ler ra 
tant lands. 9. When the ear of the golden-red 
paddy is scorched, the heaven bright with light. 
ning will vomit and pour forth (rain) into the 
sea. The liberality of those who are simple, 
even when they are possessed of riches, is of 
like character. 10. Those are the senseless who, 
though they read, understand not. The sen- 
sible, though they read not, resemble the kearned. 
Those who, thongh utterly poor, will not beg, 
are the traly rich, Even the rich are poor if 
they give not. 
Cuarres 28,—Jlliberality. 

1. To give o part of their meal to the extent 
of their ability, both to the friondly and un- 
friendly, and after that to eat, is truly to cata 
meal. To those who refuse their food to the 
needy, and so live and eat and pass on, the door 
of heaven will be closed. 2. Those who have, 
to the best of their ability, practised to any ex- 
tent trifling acts of charity, will in another birth 
become great ; while those who, when they have 
become wealthy, say, We will give alms some 
cime.or other, shall be punished and shall perish 
from all the sea-surrounded earth. 3. He who 
employs not his time in enjoying his property, 
or gives not of it to ascetics, but lays it up (like 
his hoarded wealth shall mock, and the favour of 
which the miserly-minded have attained, who 
neither know how to give it away nor to use it 








Geanbdvia “ean Gael I 
of a fannly, who when they have arrived at 
puberty are enjoyed by others; ¢. ¢. others than 
its owner shall enjoy it. 5. Though they live 
near the mighty ocean whose waters overflow, 
men look on the spring of n small well whose 
water is almost dried up and live. The poverty 
of the great is better than the riches of those 
who know not of the next birth. 6. If you 





ask why I'say, It is mine, It is mine, concern- 


ing the property of that ignorant man who 
gives not to others, saying, It is mine, It is 
mine,—while it belongs to that wretched man 
he gives it not in alms, neither does he himself 
enjoy it, neither do I give it away in alms or 
enjoy it myself. 7, The poor are more exempt 
from trouble than the niggardly rich, They are 


‘They are exempt from the trouble of bringing 


it. They are exempt from the pain of having 
their hands bound. In many ways are they 
exempt from trouble, 8. While the property 
is his own, he gives it not away; when it be- 
comes the property of his partners, they also 
give it not away in alms. If he gives it away 
before his death, the partners will find no fault 
with him; if after death they give it away, he 
will not find fanlt with them. 9. Comparing 
beggars to a calf,and benefactors to a cow, 
such o spontancous benevolence is trae benevo- 
lence. Forced charity is as when a cow will 
only give its milk when coerced by strong men, 
who posh it abont and apply various instrn- 
ments to its limbs. Sach benevolence is the 


mark ofa base mind. 10. The seeking to ac- 
| cumulate wealth is a cause of vexation. The 


guarding that collected shining wealth causes 

vexation. Again, if any of that wealth which is 

so guarded be diminished, there is vexation. If 

it be lost, how great the vexation! Truly this 

said wealth is the very abode of vexation. 
Cuarter 29.—Poverty. 

1. Althongh a man live wearing a patched 
cloth round his loins, yet the possession of eight 
or ten pieces of money will ga’a him great honour 
among ininy persons. Those who have nothing 
as oll; Seeman pow of a respectable family, are 
considered (by such) as more despicable than a 
diepik poiicia 2. It is said that ghee is more 
subtle than water, and all know that amoke is 
more subtle than ghee. If you inquire, you 
will find that the afflicted mendicants will creep 
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in asda crevices aod aaa which even smoke 
cannot permeate. 3. O king of the woodlands 
where they chase the parent from the cultivated 
ficld with stones, where the Kantharla (Novem- 
ber-Hower plant) growing upon the mountains 
lofty and abounding with rocks, is ont of flower ! 
the swarms of red-spotted wi | Insects will 
not even approach near it (to extract its honey): 
thos the destitute have no relations. 4, In the 
day of prosperity thousands are very slaves, as 
(i e. the dead crow) ; but in the day when this is 
changed, like the insect (which wanders about 
for food), there is not one single person in the 
world who will ask you, Are you well? 5, O 
lord of the fair hills crowded together, where the 
streams fall upon the rocks ond wash them! 
the high birth of those who are environed by 
poverty will disappear, their great dignity will 
disappear, and their illustrious learning will 
also disappear. 6. Scorn those who, though 
they live in the same town, give no alms to those 
who come to them tormented in mind by sharp 
hunger, and asking for somewhat with great 
desire. Tt would be far better to go away bo 
some distant place and live as guests in other 
houses, than to remain fruitlessly spending their 
days im that place. 7. O thon who hast sharp 
teeth causing envy to the buds of the jessamine! 
those who are mendicants (or those who have 
the affliction of begging) will lose, together 
with their right-mindedness, abundant accurate 
learning, and all other good nee which 
they may have at any time possessed. 8. Tt is 
better for him who once was chatigliae i. ¢. 

who stood in the way of giving, but who now 
cannot give aught to begyars, to spend his life 
in the afflictive way of stretching ont his hands 
for alma in every house in the far land to which 
he has gone, than to remain in his own land,— 
than living in his native town, standing in the 
way of poverty, trying to mend his circum- 

stances. 9. When wealth has gone, in the 
lime of adversity, the poor, with those arms once 
adorned with bracelets, bendthe branches of trees, 





pluck off the leaves and eat them, using as a | 


dish on earthen pot, and live on with discon- 
tented minds eating leaf-curry (or that which is 
cooked) without salt. 16.0 lord of the hill- 
country, cool and very beantifal and lofty, where 
ice ‘the rocks) ! 
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branch which has ceased to blossom; im like 


| manner the unfortunate have oo feiendia: 


Cuarrer 30.—Jnnocence. 

1. The minds of the honourable, when they 
see the disgraceful things or excesses perpe- 
burns the jungle on which it has seized. 2. The 
tution mere bones and skin, will they follow 
"hoee'who sro destitute of proper Ciapasitons, to 
they refrain from telling the trouble which 
they endure to the great (or wise), who are 
paper emcee et ow a Sue Pog 

3, If it be that they are like those who say, 
as soon as others ace their wives, Alas, the 
chastity of our wives is in danger! being 
afraid, place us outside and give ua rice,— 








rich. 4. The estimation of the excellent will 
bestow on us good in this life. It will stand 


unswervingly in the wa} of goodness, and it will 
afford benefits to be enjoyed in the next birth. 
That estimation is good indeed, O thou who 
sheddest a delicious scent from thy hair! 5. 
The excellent will not do the things which will 
for caly« moment in ono day; there is nothlag 
like sin, which will canse grievous and | 

onduring misery. 6, Among all those who live 





| in this fertile and wide world, those who give 


not alms to others, amongst the rich, though 
exceeding rich, are poor indeed: while those 
who go not to beg alms of the rich, though they 
eats UXGheak ae eke ee 
trious. 7. All who are in the lowest 
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giving alms to those who desire of us, iz not 
modesty. Nor is the shame which one feels every | 


day who flees from battle, modesty. But true 
modesty is that shame which will not suffer us 
enemies in the day of our distress, 10. The 
tiger of the forest having elain an elk, will not 
eat it, but will leave it if it fall om the left side. 
In like manner, could the excellent by a sacrifice 
of principle obtain all the wealth that exists 


not even desire it. 


Cuarrer 31.—Dread of meniicity. 
Will those who possess clear understanding 





lowing ignorance to abide in his mind, goes wo 
a person and says, Give mealms, and if the per- 
son 80 asked refuse to give, will he not die from 
very shame at that moment? %. Is the gently 
walking iu the way of asceticism more grievous 
than the saying to othera, Give me at least some- 
thing, thus debasing one’s dignity of the cus- 


tom of doing homage to others, to whom he has 


follow after such men as constantly revile them, | 
them (till they perish). 


saying, These poor men will become rich 
of themselves? 2. Does notaman’'s death and 
his birth take place (frequently) in the twin- 
kling of an eye? Is it, therefore, a reproach to 
aman if he starve and keep his integrity in- 
violate, rather than fill his stomach by the 
disyraveful practice of mendicity ? 4. There are 
none who, using poverty as a pretext, venturing 
on beggary, do not go to others for assistance 
in the way of meanness. Will the excellent 
then go for alms to any others but to those 
who will embrace them and sy, Come to 
my house and eat? «4. ‘Though Lakshmi with- 


10. Let a person, on the ground of old oe- 
quaintance, do that benevolence which is fitting 


| in the way of affection to others ifthey be un- 


worthy of that benevolence. <A fire unquench- 
able pressed down in their minds will consume 


Cuarrer 32.—Egperience in (conducting of) 
assemblies. | 
in who conduct themselves according to 


aly ee 


| observations, and who disturb the proper order of 
| the assembly, gently desist from uttering words 


of wisdom. 2. The eminently wise will not 


 gonsort with the evil poet who comes into the 


draw from them and God be angry, the excel- 
lent will not stand with bended neck before | disgrace them, will smite his own shoulder and 


the ignorant who bury their money in the carth, 


assembly as if he were a learned man, reciting 
some poem of another's which he has learned ; 
that evil poct entering into the assembly will re- 
proach the people who are there, or if not, to 


rise np to commence strife. 5. There are many 


and who contemplate not heavenly things with | men who speak many words, who love to com- 


constant minds, 5, Living without begging 


from frends, strong in affection and who are | 


like the apple of our eyes, who withhold not 
their assistance from ua, is life indeed. Since 
one’s mind melts with anguish when one re- 
flects on a life of mendicity, what must their 
feelings be who receive alms! 6. Since itis a 
means of removing the affliction of poverty for 
one to beg for himself, then let affliction be my 
portion, and let precious wealth depart from mo. 
Of what use is it for him to ask alms of bis 


sires and eyes dimmed with tears? 7. O lord of | 


which throw up gold! though a person be born 
again and again in the world who will not allow 
himself to reproach beggars, yet (so few are 
4o this world. §. If a person being torment- 


menee strife with others, esteeming their own 
words unanswerable (or overpowering in speech), 
who understand not how to argue convincingly 
with their opponents, and who know not (how to 
acknowledge themselves) beaten. 4. The sim- 
pleton, not being able to acquire any learning for 
Limself, goes into the assembly of the learned, and 
reciting as his own a stanza which he has learned 
from some schoolboy, exposes thereby his own 
ignorance. 5. Those who rise up to show the 
wisdom orthe power of their words, and consort 
with angry persons who, opposing others with 
wrathful minds, receive not what is trath, but 
contend alone for victory, like wild beasts, shall 
sce their own teeth, like the seeds of the gourd, 
in their hands, 6. When the ignorant recite 
a poem without understanding its meaning, 


‘speak anger-exciting words, the excellent of 
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them, will stand grieving much for her who 
bare them. 7. Science is easily acquired by all 
obedient students, like the shoulders of courte- 
zans who take all they can get. But the sub. 
stance of acquired learning is as difficult to be 
understood as are the inward instructions of 
those courtezans beauteous in body as flower- 
buds. §. Those learned men who collect plenty 
of books bring them and fill up every room in 
of one kind, while those learned men who both 
understand their purport and are able to ex- 
plain them to others are of another kind. 9. 0 
lord of the extended hills where the wild oxen 
resort in herds! can the works of these persons 
be called excellent and faultless commentaries 
who constract them not in these four methods 
—toncisely, copiously, catechetically, and para- 
Phrastically ? 10. Will those who are not born 
ofa good family, no matter how much learning 
ther have acquired, will they become snaffi- 
ciently wise to pass over, without censuring, the 
faults which occur in the speech of others? 
The truly learned make as if they knew not the 
despicable learning of those who understand 
not their exposition of science, 
Cuarter 33.— Defective knowledge, 

!. The learned will esteem as precious the 
speech of those friends who declare to them the 
gracious way of wisdom. The base, who are 
esteemed og worthless, will abnse and revile 
them. The Indle appreciates not the flavour 


of the milk-porridge. 2. Though men desti- | 


tute of rectitude listen to those who are destitute 
of envy, when they declare the way of virtue, 
yet they give no heed, just as the chakler's 
dog, which seizes and devours leather, knows 
not how to appreciate the taste of rice and milk, 
4. Although they see by numerous examples 
the way by which their precious life may depart 
in the twinkling of an eye, yet they do not good 


even to the extent of a grain of millet. What 


does it matter whether such stupid, shameless | 


(persons) live, or whether they die? 4, Since 
the days of life are few, and to our life there is 
no continuing stay, and since it is reviled (or 
contemned) by many, why shonld Any one 
not be friendly with those he may meet, 6. If 
* person going before a public assembly abu- 
sively reproach another, and the reproached 
reviles not in turn but remains quiet, if the 
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reviler thereafter live on and prosper, he will 


indeed be an object of astonishment ment to all (who 
seehim). 6. The hard words, Get out and go 


Sway, will be uttered by the female slave in his 


own house, while she pushes him out, to him 


who, before old age comes upon him, perseveres 
not in performing deeds of virtue. 7. Men of 


small understanding fruitlessly spend their day 
of life; since they themselves enjoy not their 
wealth, they bestow no benefit on the good. 


- They attain not the excellent way of life, which 


would be a strong fortress for them, and with 
confused minds do they rely on their wealth. 
8. The foolish man who in the time of youth 
binds not up asa vinticum the rice needful 
for the road on which he travels, but binds up 
his money (like an orange) and says, Hereafter 
we will do the requisite acts of charity,—when 
with the hand he makes a sign that he wishes a 


bag of gold to be brought, the relations will 


sy be wants sour wood-apple. 9. Men of 
small understanding who in time of sidversity 
another world, in the time of prosperity think 
not of another birth, even to the extent of a 
grain of mustard-seed. 10. Alas! though men 
of defective understanding see Yama surround. 


ing with his rope to take away those precious 


ones, immeasurably beloved, dear as their own 
lives, what is it? Though they hare acquired 
these children, they think not of virtue, but 
fruitless]y waste their days of life. 

Cuarrer 34,—Jgnoraner. 

I. The quality of those who greatly rejoice 
in the act of domestic joy in this life, while they 
continually behold Yama slaughtering their lives, 
even Yama the great and mighty in slanghter, 
is like that of a tortoise which its captors have 
putin a pot of water, while they kindle a fire 
(to boil it), which sports in the water, being 
ignorant of its real condition, 2. The quality’ 
of those who have resolved, saying, After we 
have performed all the duties incombent upon 
us in the domestic state, we will learn the war 
of virtue, is like the speech of those who having 
gone down to the sea to bathe, said, We will 
begin to bathe os soon as the noise has alto. 





| penance, learning, high birth, and preéminence, 
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im like Hoe. milk destitute of butter (therefore 
tasteless). 4. ‘Though great stones do not under- 
stand the speech of men, yet since they do what is 


required of them,as standing, sitting, lying down, 


or moving, they are far more usefal than a fool (as 
it is impossible to induce a fool to act as we 
wish him). 5. Ifa fool, when angry with others, 
with any cause for anger,—like one who sup- 
poses he bas made an acquisition, without har- 
ing really obtained anything—bewildered by 
passion, cannot crowd together abusire words, his 


tongue tinglesall over. 6. The worthless friend- | 
tatude (it is cor 


ships of those who sy, We will make them our 
own, while they follow those who have no 
where the pwenei with fair blossoms grows! is 

as it were loging one’s arm in striking another 
with a stone. 7. ft fhe nate piinent internat. 
pot in-which there is butter, thoagh it be im- 


possible to get atit, so men of the world will | 


never learn, but cleave to these rich men who 
never give them anything. §. Will they not 
abhor the days of life who daily enjoy not 
good, who practise not virtue, who give not to 
the destitute, who enjoy not their own wives 
(but seck to dishonour others’), and who live 
not a life commended by others? 9. Friendship 
with those who say, We care not for their com- 
mendation, when those who love them praise 
them, and who are destitute of all tried good 
qualities, although by it one should be able to 
obtain the whole earth surrounded by the cea 
with rolling harsh-resounding waves, will be 
only affliction. 10. When a man’s neighbours 
commend one on account of his learning, wide- 
extended fame, and high birth, he shall obtain 
glory. But if he himself speak of these things, 
his brother-in-law will mock him, saying, He is 
a Innatic who cannot be cured by any medicine. 
Cuarrer 35.—Meanness. 
gh one every morning, as « neces- 
se duty, put bruised grain into the mouth 





of the fowl, it desists not from turning up | 


the dunghill; so thongh one explain books of 
science of greatimportance, yeb the mean man 
will tha ‘siore follow’ the ath uaoet agreeable 43 
his mind. 2. When one proposes, saying, Let us 
go at once to the abode of the perfect, who have 
acquired learning which establishes the mind, 
the base will rise up and say, Let us go to sleep, 
or if not, they will say so ing else equally 








Aoliny tina defues ty Go allspiliee 3. Though 
the excellent obtain great honour, they swerve 
not from their former disposition, but follow 
one line of conduct. O lord of the fair land of 
copious streams! thongh the base obtain great 
honour, they too alter not their line of conduct. 
4. Ifone confers benefit upon them even as small 


| asa grain of millet, the excellent will consider 


it to be as large as o palmym-tree. O lord of 
the fair land of sparkling steams! thongh a 
benefit as large as a palmyra be daily conferred 
upon him, the ignorant mean man has no gru- 

considered as no benefit at all by 
those who are ungrateful for the good done to 
them). 5. Though the dog be delicately nour- 
ished and fed from a golden dish, yet it will 
ever be earnestly looking out for the leavings 
of others. Thus the acts of the base-minded, 
though they are esteemed as honourable persons, 
will not correspond with their rank in life. 
G. The worthy, though they have attained the 
wealth of the world, will at no time indulge in 
haughty spoech, but if the mean have acquired 
the wealth of one cans (,'— part) added to one 
muniheri (+49) they will regard themselves as 
preat as Indra king of heaven. 7. Though the 





| shoe be wrought with excellent gems set in the 


purest gold, yet it is intended for the foot of its 
owner. In like manner, thongh the mean- 

minded he very rich, vet he will be found out 
by hisdeeds. 8. O lord of the fair and victorious 
land of mighty hills! the basc man is mighty 
in speaking harsh words. He regards no one, 
langhs at the misery of others, grows more and 
moreenraged and will continually reproachothers. 
9. O lord of the cool shores of the sea where 
the honey-producing Ney (a water-flower) 
grows, resounding with waves! if persons re- 
main with them many days, the excellent will 
say, These are old friends, and will show kind- 
ness to them. whereas the base-minded will hate 
and revilethem., 10. Though men take away the 
plucked-up grass from the bullock and give it to 
the heifer, end thus feed it up for many days, 


yet it will never be strong enough to be yoked 


toacart. O king, hear! Though the base are 
very rich, yet their deeds will betray them. 
Cuarrer 36.—Basenees or Envy 
1. Those who have knowledge bound up in 
their minds, though yourig in years, watch over, 
keep, and restrain themselves. The ignorant, 


| thongh old im years, go on obstinately practising 
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evil ends.and. like the weed: uener does Abeer 
hollowness. 2. Though the frog dwells always 


in the beanteous and wide pool it never divests | 


itself of its slime ; and though those who have 
no sound knowledge learn faultless and 1llus- 
trious sciences, yet they have not ability to 
up mountain land! while itis indecorous to extol 
the good qualities of persons before their faces, 
what are those wretches’ tongues made of, who, 
standing in the presence of those persons, de- 
clare their faults, for the purpose of destroying 
their reputation 4. O beanteous and fair ma- 


tron! women of high birth will not set off their | 
morning is an incurable disease, and she who 


beauty by ornaments as slave-girls. Courtesans 
who thus pride themselves on their dress will 
pass away (fruitlessly) or despised by all, just 
like the sudden swelling of a river, which soon 
passes off altogether. 5. Those inean persons 


are of the nature of the chisel, which without — 


being strack will not even penctrate a tender 
leaf, though resting upon it; they will give 
nothing to the kind-hearted, bat will give any- 
thing to those who employ force, if they meet — 
them. 6. The mountaineer thinks of his moun- 
tains, the hoshandman of his productive lands, 
the wise think of the special benefits they have 
received from others, and the fool thinks only 
of the aluzse he has reevived. 7, For one pood | 
turn they have received from another the 
wise will ondore a hundreal evils sflerwards 
inflicted. Lint if they have received a hundred 
wool turns and have suffered only one evil 
turn, fools will consider the handred good turns 
as evil. §. The base in prosperity will not do 
these things which those who are of high birth 
will do even in adversity. Thongh one place 
rings ( of goll) upon the tusks of a hog, O 
thou whe hast eyes like a lance! it will never 
become a warlike elephant. {. Many persons 
fatle away like the lotus-leaf (having been ob- 
lived to alter their tone of speech) after they 
exultingly boasted of their intention to others, 
saying, To-day we will grow rich; yea, this 
very day we will grow rich; after a time we 
will grow rich. 10. The serdei-plant, though 
growing in water and green in colour, has no 
moisture in it. So the world has in it persons 
who are ns aseless as the great stony rocks, 
though they abound in great wealth. 
Cuarrer 37. —Miscellanies, 
1. Though it be a building on which the 








Sloads Gen, a bik ecteeding ecm, Mites 
resplendent with the gems stored up in it, of 
what benefit is it? The house of him who has 


| no beloved and excallont wide is: to the view o 





dreadful forest. 2. . Though they be guarded (as it 
were) with makiad ewok wiih naeattag viet: 
lance, should there be the smallest possible relaxa. 
tion of that vigilance, the pons ahi. short 
And long indeod ‘will that period lest during 
which softly speaking fomales will not desire to 
return to proper conduct. 3. The woman who 
bold im opposition threntens blows is as death. 
She who resorts not to her kitchen betimes in the 





gives grudgingly the food she las prepared is 
& household devil. Women of these three 
kinds are a destroying weapon to their hus- 
bands. 4. Though he is advised to eschew 
marriage, he eschews it not ; though the sound 
of the dead-dram pierces his ear he heeds it 
not. Moreover the wise say that the delusion 
which leads him to think that matrimony is 
indeed 4 pleasant state is a crime worthy to 
be punished by stoning. 5. The highest grade 
of virtue is living in persevering ansterities, 
The middle grade of virtne is living in mur- 
riage with wives who are dear to us. The 
lowest grade of all is, thinking that money 
does not come in fast enough, covetously to 


| follow after and abide with those persons who 


know ns not. 6. The chiefest of the learned 
ere those who spend their tune in learning 

may sciences, ‘The next in rank are those me 
give to the worthy the goods acquired by merit 
in @ former birth, and thos pass theirtime. The 
lowest of all are those who cannot sleep for 
envy, arising from the feeling that they have 
not fared Inxuriously or obtained sufficient 
wealth. 7. As the fruitful shoes of the red- 





' and Sonrishos, Odord cf ihe city (Indra) sur- 


rounded by fruitful fields which are covered by 
red rice! in the same manner the learning of 
8. The wealthy and the excellent perish, while 
the sons of concubines and the base wax great, 
the lower place becoming the upper place. Thus 
the world subsists, the lower part becoming the 
upper part of an umbrella. 9. O good lord of 
the victorious moun.ain-land where the falling 
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those who when they hear their dear friends~ 


declaring the sffliction of their pinite have: | 


no desire to alleviate their sorrows, should 
die by casting themselves down from a mountain 
top than that they should live. 10. If we impar- 
tially examine the two things, it will be found 
that the inundation of the river and the love 


if their lovers’ money is expended, those courte-_ 
| breasted conriesans whose eyes roll like the 


sans’ love for them will fail also. 
Carre 38.—Courtesans. 

1. If you impartially investigate the two 
things, it will be found that there is no difference 
between the shining light of a lamp and the love 
of courtesans. When the oil is exhansted, the 
Dre hier mae TEveee ANA vin 8 mene 

of their lovers is gone, their love also evaporates. 
2. The fair and beautifial matron who is adorned 
with chosen jewels (a courtesan) said, I will go 
with you to the top of the mountain and cast 
myself down from it for your sake. But when he 
said, My money is gone, shecame weeping, stating 
that her foot was painfully swollen and she could 
not go up the mountain, and left altogether. 3. 
Let them (i. ¢. their lovers) be even as fair as 
Indra, the red-eyed, who ia worshipped by the 
godin the beanteous and wide-spread heavens,— 
courtesans, like freshly plucked mango-leaves, 
will politely dismiss them, and send them away 
as soon as their money is exhansted. 4. Those 
who have no property are as poison to the lotas- 
eyed beautiful courtesans, who are destitute of 
all goodness of mind ; while those who in the 
sight of all have acquired their wealth by work 
ing the oil-mill all tat aa Galicvs ae Ag 





5. (Only) those fools who like wild beasts will | 


come near courtesans, who act as the elanga- 
fish, which shows ita one end to the shark and 
its other end *o the fish in the clear pool, filled 
with honey-producing flowers. 6. If the golden- 
braceleted one who hae athena’ saying, Ag 





the perforated bead leaves not the thread on | 
which it is strung, and as the andril-bird which | 


never leaves ita mate, I will never separate from 
you,—if she becomes, like the horn of the ram, 
turned away from its fellow, © my poor heart! 
will you still remain with her, or will yon come 
away with me? 7. They shall be derided by 
many Who are delighted with the love of courte- 
Bee dee nk thet thoy aro their friends), who, 


like the wild cow, lick the hands of men, at the | 





| Intives sofficient to co 
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ghyal in jumping and running away when they 
have spoiled their lovers of their property, and 
peeve that they are their friends! &. 
Courtesans rejoice and appear aa friends while 
Ess indies hand anics to ato: but when ape) 
parents sis Gin listhiof vain "tain ‘Foxe 
its fellow, Those who come not near the full. 








deer, yet leave not off their way of'sin, may well 
say, We have attained the right way. 9. Those 
who imagine the beauteous courtesans who hide 
within thom the disposition that will afterwards 
injore them, even when they speak lowly words 
in order to create confidence, and who, believing 
these words to be true, imagine them to be thoir 
friends, posseas their own bodies for themselves 
alone, ond not for any benefit to be done to others. 
10. Even at the time when those who have 
out all the crafty intentions which beantifal- 
browed courtesans whose minds are fixed upon 
others have conceived against them, they walk 
as though they knew them not. 
Cuarren 39.—Chaste Women. 

1. Though women be high in reputation and 
equal to the roddess Ayrani 1 in conjaogal fidelity, 
they must carefully avoid those who love them 
and follow them in hopes of gratification, for 
such caution is the safeguard of the virtue of 
matrons with perfumed foreheads. 2. If in time 
of distress, when the meal of the whole family is 
cooked by the water ofa small pot, ifs host of re- 
MAT ne the water of the Sen 
should come all at once, the softly-speaking 
woman, who shows herself as bounteons aa 
the ocean, is the glory of her house. 3. Though 
her house be open on the four quarters, though 
it be exceedingly small, and though the rain 
pour in on every side,a chaste and virtnonus 
woman will be honoured in the place where 
she resides, and her habitation respected. 4. She 
lst te - chycedba Dalanie hr 3 
and at all times stands in awe of him, whose 











modesty is so conspicuous as to shame her ser, 


eo ge et oi pie Pies Reha 
ineweasod dalighé, this mildly-spesking matron 
is truly woman. 5. Whenever our hushands 
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embrace SiN ce we feel Shand ae as 
saw them forthe first time. What pleasnre, then, 
can these women enjoy who from the desire of 
money endore daily the embraces of many? 6. 
Riches in the possession of a generous man 
by a man of great natural ability. The chastity 
of a modest woman is like a sharp sabre in the 
hands of a courageous man. 7. Asif when we 
had by us red and black gram at the same rate 
of six measures for a fanam, his breast, which 
is like a hill, after having embraced many fair 
women altogether inferior to me, comes un- 
waslied to embrace me also. My husband comes 
to embrace me with his unwashed breast like o 
browed ones whoare not like me. 8. O poet, 
speak not harshly to me! for if you so speak 
I shall be to my husband like the left side of 
the tambour, which gives no sound. Wherefore 
lift upthy feet and gently retire from mej 
speak to those (strange women) who are to him 
like the right side of the tembour, which gives 
forth sound. 9. I am she who waa afflicted 
when flies flewaround my husband, who possesses 
the cool field, where the reeds being plucked 
up, the waters shine. I am she who when 
sparks of fire fly about him and (courtesans) 
fight against it with their opposing breasts, still 


endure life, though I look upon his wide bosom | 


adorned with sandal-powder. 10. O singer, 


utter not that gross falsehood, saying, He who | 
wears a garland of buds loosely strung together | 


will be kind tome. Iam not dear to him, but 
am like the flower of the sugarcane (which is 
destitute of aweetness). Speak these words to 
them who are like the middle joints of the cane 
and sweet to him. 

Carrer 40.—De Amore. 


1. Olord of the cool shore of the wide. | 


extended backwaters, whose pellocid waves 
dash along with unceasing noise! if one live 
not in matrimony the body will suffer in health. 
If there are no love-quarrels between man and 
wife, marriage will be tame indeed. 2. The 
sound of the approaching monsoon booming in 
every quarter of the heavens from the rain- 


ais oiling aul Ce ee 
no more, or else he would have returned. §. At 


| eventide, when darkness prevente mechanics 
from chistingnu 


it pre ay ail eof utc Tn 
them on a thread, will cast away the garland 
from her weeping, and will say, Of what use 
will this garland be to me, whose husband is 
absent ? 4. Does not my wife, while reclining on 
her couch and counting with her taper fingers the 
days I had appointed for my absence, reproach 





me for my absence, while she wipes away one by 


one the tears which fall from her eyes, red with 
weeping as she beholds the setting sun ? 5. The 
, mistaking my wife's eyes for a gyal- 
fish, will fly after her, but when it scea her 
poie-cmn bss eiiy Selig ss aed onicrs ye 
and supposing ita bow. 6. When the henna-dyed 
cotton was applied to the foot of my daughter 
of beanteous form, and whose mouth is perfamed 
like the red lotus, she would gay, Gently, gen- 
dly; snd. withidvate Thee fool lest: it chseld bs 
hurt by the cotton. How then will that foot 
be able to travel the gravelly paths of the forest ? 





| # In the golden and ruddy-tinted eventide, 


when the sound of the stylus on the palm-leaves 
is hushed, the wife separated from her husband, 
while she thinks of his absence, will tear off her 
garland and cast it from her, wiping off the 
sandal paste which adorns her beauteous form. 
8.0 thou with shining bracelets! you asked 
me saying, Will you be able to follow him 
through the paths of the forest difficult to be 
traversed ? As a person who has bought a horse 
immediately learns to ride, if I did not previ 
ously know how to do so, so will I learn to follow 
him. 9. I understood not yesterday what she 
meant when she so closely embraced ma [the 
mother is speaking]. Now I do understand 
what she meant, viz. that to-day she wonld leave 
me and follow her husband throngh the foreat- 
paths by which the timid deer flee away from the 
tiger. 10. I upbraid not the three-eyed Siva, nor 
the crow, nor the hooded serpent,—they have 
not sinned against mo. Nor do I upbraid my 
ogre et pore et 3 eae een Saat Beane 


like the buds of the golden-coloured congon- 


flower ! But Ido complain of the path which which 
has taken away my husband from me,—who 
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THE JAINA STATUE AT KARKALA. M 





BY A.C, BUBNELL, Esq, 0.0.5. MBAS, do. 


Jains were for long the most numerons and 
most influential sect in the Madras Presidency, 
but there are now few traces of them exoept in 
the Maisur and Kanara Country; and in the 
South Kanara district, though still numerous, 
they are fast becoming extinct. Their shrines 
are still kept up in South Kanara, and the priest- 


hood, members of which are distinguished by the — 


title ‘Indra,’ are numerous if not well informed. 
The plate is from a photograph 


accompanying 
of one of the most famous colossal Jain statues in 
Southern India, which is at Kirkala, in Sonth © 


Kanara. It is on the top of a hill, a rounded 
mass of gnoias of some elevation, and is visible 
which it has been cut was evidently taken from 


is 41 feet 5 inches high and weighs about 80 | 


great. The date is given in an inscription near 
eat vie har dies and the native is (in 


the plate) represented leaning against it. Tt is 
in Sanskrit bat in the Halakannada character, 


and is only partly legible, owing to the exfolia- | 


tion to which gneiss is peculiarly subject when 
exposed tothe weather, It runs :* 

Line}. Sri.......+... ges 

ed eee .. (? mand)aledvarah || 





2. 
a 
4. 
5 
6. 
7 
8. 
9. 
10. 
It. 
12. 
13 
14. 
1b 





| ® My corrections and additions are marked by { }. 
‘ wiontte' or "suligies or ison elhntntaal ea Eanara to expres 


The Jains alter aif 
Bind ler shy the Hinds name cycle 


| trues ciiahing plows 
plata.) 





“May the worship-worthyt statue of Bahn. 
halin consecrated here by Sri Virapindyesin: 
son of Bhairavendra, of the Lunar race, on the 
bright 12th Innar day, Wednesday, in Philguna 
of the (cycle) year Virodhyidikrit,t in the Sa- 
ka prince’s year 1353, be victorious |" 

The remains of the Sloka which commenced 
bably eonenrated by aisive, of Virapindya’s 
guru, by name Lalitakirti. Its date 1433 «p. 
Virapindya seems to have been a Jain fouda 
7 6S. Woeneneaay ot Tnkte\ shore the ghifs 
but his successors seem to have been bigoted 
Lingaits, au to have muach contributed to the 
decay of the Jains in South Kanara. 

Graal (in his Ree, L p. 196) mentions this 
statue and describea it accurately, but omits 

In the same position on the opposite side of 
the statue, there are a few words of a shorter in. 
scription still visible, but. when I waa there, in 
August 1872, the heavy rain had covered the 
stone with mogs and slime, and I could not make 
out more than a few words to the same effect 
as the inscription already given. 

The purpose of these colossal statues has 
been questioned, but [am not aware of any ex- 








planation having been given. I would anggest 


the following. The Jain saints are said to have 
been giants in sie according to the fabuloum 
stature of men in the ages in which they lived, 
bot which has been, the Joins aay, gradnally 


decreasing. Bahubalin as a son of Vrishabha- 


natha,§ the first Tirthankara, is thus assumed 
to be of enormous height. Now in Southern 
India the statues of the Jain saints vary in 
gize,|| corresponding with the height assigned 
in the Puranas, and thus where temples are 
dedicated to an earlier saint the siatoe is ne- 


- ceasarily left exposed ; as to enclose it in « cell, 
| as is done in the Hindu and most Jain temples, 


would involve a greater expense than «small sect 


| could afford, especially as the Jains are not very 





legend that ha was eo abeorbed in meditation 
pie grew over him. (Seo the 


There aome complete set of statnes 
of be Tirthankaras shea wonriouk toy gramctin ia gine, ot 
the Jain tample of Tirepatkespam, near Conjereram. 


354 


other temples, and there is a pitha for offe ing 
in front of the statue. 





The dedication of a temple to a saint not a | 








Jains of Southern India differ, however, entire- 
ly from their fellows of the North, in doctrine, 
A. B. 


ee eS 
PAPERS ON SATRUNJAYA AND THE JAINS. 


Tirthas or holy places, which they visit for 
from Gujarit, Marwid, Gangetic India, and 
elsewhere. They enumerate five great firthas : 
—Satrufijaya, Samet Sikharor Mount 
Pirsvanitha in Bihar, ArbudaorAbn 
in Sirohi, Girnfr in Surashtra, and Chan. 
dragiri in the Himilayas. At these places we 
according to the Tapd Jaina Patdvali, Jaina 
temples were first built in the year 882 Virdta, 


or Sathvat 419 ap. 955. At Girna r we hare | 


Probably their oldest éxisting remains, but none 
of them approach to this antiquity, and few 
anywhere date earlier than the eleventh or 
twelfth century of our era. 

Satrnfijaya or Satrufiji is a solitary 
mountain lying to the south of the town of 


Palitand, and rising to nearly 2000 feet | 


above the sea-level. Its summit is covered 
with temples, and, from their extent and celo- 
brity, they are perhaps second in interest to 
none elsewhere. Like other ene has its 
mdhétmya or legend; and tho | atrufijaya 
Méhdtmya, in glorification of the hill sg a place 
document we possess,—dating as far back as 4p. 
420 according to some, and according ding to Weber, 
in a.p. 598." It professes to have been com- 
posed by Dhancévara at Valabhi, by 
command of Siliditya, king of Surash- 
tra, 
his authorities were of the SIO bes antiquity, 
of Rishabhanitha, 








But the author wonld have tls believe | 


Pundarika, the 


leader of this gana (Ganddhipa) had long ago 
composed a mithdtmya of Satruiijaya in 100,000 
pada; and that Sudharm€, the leader of 
an abstract of it in 24,000 verses, from which 
Dhanesvara, “the humiliator of the Bnd- 
dhista, composed the present work." ¢ It is 
a long panegyric in Saialcrit 
to about 8700 lines, put 
Mahavira, the last Ttrthatkar who, on 
his visiting Satrufjaya, is requested by 
Indra to relate the legend of the mountain sacred 
toAdindthat Accordingly he proceeds not 
only to tell the strictly Jaina legends of the hill, 
but interweaves with them long episodes of 
Brihmanic mythology, such as the history of 
Rima, the war of the Kurus and Pin- 
da vas, and stories of righ no, altering them 
as he pleases, 


into the mouth of 


with the sister.firthas of Abu and Girnir— 


many of them very low, if not quite invisible, 


Of its names, the following is a selectic 


Satruiijaya—tho etymology of which is 
thus given in the Mithe : “Formerly there 





| lived in Chandrapura § cruel king named 


Kandu. Aroused by a voice from heaven, ho 
went into the forust, and was there overcome by 
the cow Surabht, bound bya Yaksha and 
exposed in a cave in the forest. Thereby he 
attained the knowledge of his guilt. His gotradert 
or family goddess, A m bi kA, then appeared to 


| Bim and advised him to go on pilgrimage to 


Satrufijaya; and on the way he met a 


+ Wober, Catr, Maha p, 15, 
T There ia also a prose version of i 


Decemsnen, 1873.) 


SATRUNIAYA HILL. 
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saceiiding he hill kn obtained the yichory Ceaeat | 


over his enemy (é1tru)—sin.” ® Tod, professing 
to have extractedit from the Mdhdimya also, gives 
che following legend: “ In distant ages Subho 
Raja ruled in Pilitini. By the aid of magic, 


bie: Tomes DROEaee eeenek it: Sppearsnce 
diapcmmandiesate Mikgicet cliont ha Rineets, : 


and during twelve years daily ‘poured fresh 
water from the stream on the image of Sidnith,’ 
who, pleased with his devotion, gave him victory 
(jaya) over his foe (gairu), and in gratitude 
he enshrined the god upon the mount, hence 


valled Satrafijaya. ‘The hill must therefore | 


lave been originally dedicated to Siva, one of 
whose chief epithets is Sidni th a, as lord of 
the title never given, | believe, to 
Adinatha, the first of the Jninas."+ 
VimalAdri,—height of - purification; P on- 
dartke-parvate, or Hill of Pundartka, 
the princi of Rishabhanitha; 
Siddhikshetra,. Siddhadri, and Sid- 
dhabhaibhbrit—Hill of the Holy land; 
Sura Saila, Rock of the gods; Punya- 
ridi—bestower of virtnee; Muktigeha, 
place of beatitude; Mahatirtiha, the great 
place of pilgrimage; Sarva Kamada, real- 


izing all desires; Prithvipittha, the crown | 


of the earth; and Patdlamidlas, having its 


foundation in the lower regions. 
“Whatever purity,” says the Mdhiimya, 
“may be aequired by prayers, penances, vows, 


charity, and study, in aie artificial firthas, 
cities, groves, hills, de., tenfold more is ac- 
quired in Jaina firthas, a hundred-fold more at 
the chaityas of the Jambé-tree, » thousand-fold 
more at the 
lovely chaitya of Dechtasad vipa, at the 
mountas Anjano. Yet ten-fold more still 
is obtained at. the Nandt4vars, Kunda- 
ladri, Minushottaraparvata.§ In 
proportion, ten thousand times more at the 
Vaibhira|| Sametadri, Vaitadhya, 
Meri, Raivata,] and Ashtipada® 


* Wober, liber das Catv. MahA:. p. 17. 
+ Travels in Western India, pp. 277, 278. 


T To these the MaAdimyo adds Mahdbala,Sriye 
cada, Parvatendra, Subboadra, Dridheiakt, 


Akarma a ta, Pushp “i te, Mahi 
padma, Prabhobpads Esai - en and Eahiti- 
mapdanamandana ( 1 date 884) 






p. 100; Wilsoa, Vighee Perdact 


, Dhdials-iree, at the | 





7 ag geal 
£0.—The mime as 
| Bina Chint@mani, 1028. 


a Basoys, vol Ip 283, Ariat. Ras. rol. IX. 


Ssfhaibdpsicee, howeyat,)ta-dlumedpeabiaana 


by the mere sight of Satrufijaya. Last, it 


cannot be told how much is acquired by devot- 
ing oneself to the worship of it.” + Elsewhere 
the author exclaims, ‘I have heard, 0 ye gods! 
fromthe mouth of Srimat Stmandhera 
S vami, when once I went to the Kahetra - 
Mahivideha: Any, and ever so great o 
sinner, by worshipping SriSatrufijaya, 18 

From Pailitaina to the foot of the hill there 
trees, and other apecies of the ficws tribe. Tt 
has st intervals kundas and bdvlis, reservoirs 
and wells, of pure water, excavated by Jnina 
votaries. At the foot of the hill the ascent 
begins with a wide flight of steps, guarded on 
either side by astatue of an elephant. At this 
place there are many little canopies or celle, a 
front, and each having in its floora marble slab 
carved with the representation, in bas-relief, of 
the soles of two feet (charana)—very flat ones 
—and generally with the toes ull of one length. 
A little behind where the ball of the great toe 
ought to be, there isa diamond-shaped mark, 
divided into four smaller figures by two cross- 
lines, from the end of one of which a waved line 
is drawn to the front of the foot. Round the 


edges of the slab there is usually an inseription 


in Devaniguri characters. These cells are numer- 
ous all the way up the hill, and « large group 
of them is found on the south-west corner of it, 
behind the temple of Adiavara Bhaga- 
vana:—they are the temples erected by poorer 
Sravakas or Jainas, who—unable to afford the 
expense of a complete temple, with its ball and 
sanctuary enshrining a marble murti or image— 
manifest their devotion to their creed by erecting 
these miniature temples over the charana of 
their Jinas or Arhats. 

The hill isin many places excessively steep, 
pmoReys 
ond the 


to be seen im 








J One of the hills 
ital af Magadhaor 8. 
hills t 


T Mout Gira dre. 
vol. [1]. p. 208; Aviat, Res. woL TX. 
ai] hsa:—Hemachandra, Abha- 


+ Satrwijoya Mika. LM1-340; Webor, pp. 22 and 60,01. 


A ile 
and—except Hie doli, » seat 18 inches 
no mode of conveyance would be even tolerably 
comfortable either for ascent or descent, The 
winding path is paved with rough stones all the 
way up,—only interrupted here and there by 
also are the rest-honses already mentioned, more 
pretty ata distance than convenient for actual 
nse, bat stall deserving of attention. 

High up, when near the top, we come toa 
small temple of Hannmin,—the image of 
reurse bedanbed with red lead in ultra-barbaric 
style; at this point the path bifurcates—to the 
right leadmg to the northern peak, and to the 
left to the valley between, and through it to the 


outer enclosure, at the left corner of which, un- 
der a tree, is the shrine or dargah of Hengir, 
a Musalmiin pir; so that Hindu and Muslim 
alike contend for the representation of their 
creeds on this sacred hill of the Jainas, This 
Hengar or Angiréaé Pir, they say, when 


living, “could control the elements," bat he was 


foolish enough to try his mace on Adin itha, 


and the Jaina, thoagh nnable to protect himself 


from the blow, struck his enemy dead. His 
ghost, however, was malicions enough to annoy 
the pijdris at their prayers, and in a solemn 
council they sommoned him to state his wishes - 
~ Lay my bones on that corner of the hill,” said 
the ghost, and the matter was settled. 

Qur endeavours to discover who this saint 
was, and when he flourished, were equally fruit. 
less with those of Colonel Tod; there seems to 
be no information respecting him “beyond the 
tradition that it was in the time of Ghori 
Relam, nephew of the king of Dehli, who re- 
sided in Pilitina, and by whom the mosks and 
‘idgohe, both inside and outside, were erected." 
“ At present, however,” he adds, “the darveah 
attendants on the tomb of their saint have found 
it requisite to conform to the rules of the place, 
and never touch food on the rock, nor partake 


of animal food below.” 
The view that presents itself from this point 
may well arrest the attention, Tt is magnificent 


m extent; a splendid setting for the unique 
pieture—this work of human toil we have reach. 


* Dr. Wilson think this a the views mentioned 
Pvelemy under the desiguation of Codrana dr Sodeawa, 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


of Palitina, and in all directions the eye 
wanders over a vast plain, with gentle undula- 
east and south-east; generally it is cnltivated, 


though not nearly 
At intervals the eye falls on groups of umbrage- 
and hois of many village. To the east the 
prospact extends to the Gulf of Khambhit 
about Ghogo and Bhiiunagar; to the 
north it is bounded by the granite range of 














to the-extent it admits of. 


Sihor and the Chamardi peak; to the 


north-west and west the plain extends os far as 


Girnir—revered alike by Hinds, Buddhist, 
and Jaina—the latter of whom claim itas sacred 


to Neminatha, their twenty-second Tirthai- 


kara, whom they represent as having, after seyen 
hundred years’ austerities, become fit to leave 
this and all worlds on yonder six-peaked monn- 
tain, at some date in the far past that would 
astonish even a geologist. 
like silver ribbon, across the foreground to the 
eouth, winds the Satruiij aya®* river, which 
the eye follows until it is lost between the Ta - 
lija ond Khokara hills in the south-west. 

The nearer scene on the hill itself ia thos de- 
scribed by the author of the Ris AMfdig -—# Street 
after street, and square after square,” he says, 
“extend these shrines of the Jaina faith, with 


“their stately enc half palace, half for 


raised in marble magnificence upon the lonely 
and majestic mountain, and, like the Mansions 
of another world, far removed in upper air from 
the ordinary tread of mortals, In the dark re- 
cesses of each temple, one image or more of 
Adinatha, of Ajita, or of some other of the Tir- 
thatkerns, is seated, whose alabaster features, 
wearing 8 expression of listless repose, are 


_Tendered dimly visible by the faint light shed 


from silver lamps; incense perfumes the air, and 
barefooted, with noiseless tread, upon the polish- 
ed floors, the female Votaries, glittering in scarlet 


fitly represent one of the fancied hills of Eastern 


Jour. Romb. Br. R, Aviat, Boe. val. Tl. pt. ii. pp. 88, 89. 
Ptol. Geog. lib, vii. SS 
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romance, the inhabitants of which have been 


instantaneously changed into marble, but which | 


fairy hands ure ever employed upon, burning 
perfumes, and keeping all clean pens brilliant, 
while fairy voices haunt the air in these volup- 
tuous praises of the Devas."* 

But apart. from the portical Mar rer tion of 
this, it is truly « wonderful—a unique place—a 





city of temples,—for, except afew tanks, there 


is nothing else within the gates. Through 
court beyond court the visitor proceeds over 
smooth pavements of grey chundm, visiting 
temple after temple—tmost of them built of 
stone qua 10d metir Gopandih, bot a few of 
marble ;—all elaborately sculptured, and some 
of striking proportions, And, as he passes 
along, the glassy-eyed images of pure white 
marble seem to peer out afhim from hundreds 
of cloister cells, Such a place is surely without 
pores es eye seesaspae edema 
ia hall, that is iteelf-no mean wieonven of plee: 
sure. Thesilence too, except at festival seasons, 
is striking : now and then in the Mornings you 
hear a bell for a few seconds, or the beating of 
a drum for as short a time, and on holidays 
chaunta from the larger temples meet your ear, 
but generally during the after-part of the day 
the only sounds are those of vast flocks of 
Pigeons that rush about spasmodically from the 
roof of one temple to that of another. Par- 
roquets and squirrels, doves and ringdoves, 
abound, and peacocks are occasionally met with 
on the outer walls. 
Independently of the more general features 
of the scene,—as “the fashionable shrine, on 
which at the present day the greatest amonnt 
of wealth is Iavished,”"—it must command the 
special interest of the student of architecture, 
Biscay ahi eH iN the history of 











| this science remarks,—" It is now being covered 


with new temples and shrines which rival the 
old buildings not only in splendour, but in the 


| beauty and delicacy of their details, and alto- 


gether form one of the most remarkable groups 
to be found anywhere—the more remarkable 
if we consider that the bulk of them were erect- 
ed within the limits of the present centary, To 
the philosophical student of architecture it: is 
one of the moat i spots on the face of 
(ins ihobiny tebsoearats “da tia Ga Ghiavel ab Abe 
various processes by which Cathedrals were pro. 
duced in the middle ages, carried on on a larger 
scale than anywhere else, and in a more natural 
manner. It is by watching the methods still 


locality that we become aware how it ia that 
the unculitvated Hindu can rise in architecture 


to a degree of originality and perfection which 


has not been attained in Europe since the Middle 


. Ages.”"t 


The top of the hill consists of two ridges 
sy iigiaracebteho mds nh’ fh dda dembaas hoot The 
southern ridge is higher at the western end 
than the northern one, but it, in turn, is higher 
Sed arin oprah | | 


S souadlid hy labiieeniched walls Gited for dafeane: 


The buildings on both ridges, aguin, are divided 
into separate enclosures called fuks, generally 
containing one principal temple, with varying 
nombers of smaller ones. Each of these en- 
closures is protected by strong gates and walla, 
and all gates are carefully closed at sundown. 
The wks vary greatly in size, the largest of the 
ten covering nearly the whole of the southern 


LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR. 
BY G. BH. DAMAKT, B.C. 8. 


In a certain country there lived s king who 


they wished for the space of two hours. When 
the family priest had finished the distribution of 
everything, he asked for s present for himself and 
mid he should like to have a touchstone. The 


king on hearing this was in o great strait, because 
he had given it all awoy, and there was now no- 


® Forbes, Rds Mdl4, vol. L. pp. 7,8. + Ferguson, History of Architecture (ed. 1567), vol. IT. pp. 630, G32. 
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“I have given away everything I possessed, there 
is nothing left in my store; my priest has asked 
for a touchstone, and I am very anxious about if, | 
because if I do not give if my vow will be broken.” 
On hearing this his son said, “Twill bring you 
the touchstone; do not trouble about it, only ask 
the priest to grant you six months’ time.” The 
king made the request and said to his son, “The 
Brahman has granted me the six months: do you | 
a forest, through which he travelled till evening, 
ne chance of meeting any one, and moreover he | 
#0 he was much cast down, and as he was very 
tired he sat down under o tree where the cool 
fatigae of his journey he soon fell asleep. Now 
a pair of birds had made their nest in that bree, 





sleeping-room and nt midnight throw him into » 
state of insensibility by magic and then kil him 
with a knife. These men met the king's 






























; 


it been so, my father and mother would certainly 
have told mo." Thus he did not know what to 
| believe, but at last decided that ho would know 
about it soon ; so he remained inthe house, The 
robber gave him some food, and after he had eaten 
| he went and sat in a veranda in front of the house. 

Now opposite tho balcony was the house of another 
“Why has this man come to our tree? he is robber, and directly he saw the prince be knew by 


food wo shall be guilty of a great sin.” The | 

cock-bird answered, “I do not know why ho has 
come, and [don't see how we can show him any 
attention aa a guest: have you any plan?” She 
replied, “You go and catch a fish and I will stay 
here and watch over him; I have made my plans.” | 
So the cock went to catch the fish, and the hen 
woke the prince and told him to collect the sticks 
that were lying under the tree and light fire. 
The prince did so, and ina short time the bird 
came back with the fish, and told him to roast it 
plied, “I have mado a vow, and until that vow is | 
“I know the cause of your coming; you may take 


ed upon Hari and paid his devotions before it. 
When the king's son saw this, he thought he 
must be an honest man, and falé sufficient confi- 
60 he asked him to take care of the stone for that 
day. 

The robber replied, “Good God! I have never 
touched any riches in my life, and here is this 


T will promise faithfully that I will behave kindly 
her 


calculations «nd discovered that the prince had 
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him to put it in the window, and he did so and 
eat to sleep. Now the prince's wife had a great 
friendship for the koodl of the city, and sho went 
to see him; and when she arrived he asked hor 
why she camo so late at night, and then she told 
her to bring it to him, as he wished to see it; so 
delighted to get it, and took it to his own home, 
there all night. Tn the morning the king called 
his son and wished to see the touchstone: the 


. 
pa 


1 



















, bat found nothing but a small pebble ; anc 
at bo was ablo to do nothing, hs wont to Pedant 
Sat and std ‘her ll about Sad the ep 








corner of the village, where he filled the bags with 
und she'said to him, “Go opposite the house of 
wih you, and when he asks you what it is, tell 
she bad given thése instructions she went back to | 
the prince. ‘Then the shepherd, as he liad been 
and when he inquired what was in the bags, re- 

plied, “'This bullock is loaded with toachstones | 
belonging to the’ prince,” and the wicked robber 
thought that if he gave back the first touchstone 
he should be able to get the whole bagful? so he 
the prince and said to him, “I was only putting 
you to the test: I haveno need of any more wealth; 
* Thave taken my touchstone, and where can I leave 
these two bags full of touchstones ?" The robber 
so the prince put down the two bags, and taking his 
touchstone from the window went to .Prinndsini 
“I think it would be better for you to remain 
bere to-night in. the house of this garland. 
maker, and to-morrow I will tell my father, and 
take you to him in proper state.” With these 
words he said to the garland-maker, whom he had 
known before, “ Let this girl remain in your house 
to-night, and to-morrow I will take her home; and 
and told him how he had found the touchstone 
and would give it the next day. Then he went to 
his private house and said to his’ first wife, 





would come at one watch in the night. After this 
watch in the night, he went away. And at last 
when he aaw the girl on the roof he said he would 
come at the Inst watch of the sight. When the 
girl heard they were all oomia;-, ahe prepared o 
large pot and mixed in it two evers of milk and 
| one seer of water, and put it on the fire, and also 
brought some grass and a jar of water, and placed 
stool near the fire for herself, and another stool for 
the other people to sit on, and proceeded to mix 
the milk and water. In the meantime the kotwdl 
girl took it and invited him to drink the milk 
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sd Siputher axtl tn eat ba be ac bad | 


passed away, At thst time, sccording to previous 
arrangement, the councillor came, and when he 
knocked af the door the kofwdl asked the girl 


who it was, and waa very much frightened .to hear | 


it was the king's councillor, and asked where he 


acule aggeaiy mgues a Wayaar cca to 
talk, and she gave him some milk and water 
80 the second watch of the night passed. After 
thst the king's prime minister came and knocked 
at the door, and the councillor asked the girl who 
it was, and when she told him, be waa ¥ 
alarmed and asked where he could hide. She told 
him she had placed the kofwdl in the window and 
eillor with s mat and opened the door to the prime 
minister. He came into the house and sat down on 
the stool, and, as before, the girl talked with him, 


. his 
ee ee Got nee kotedl, be- 
came excessively frightened. Just at that moment 


“What is that fastened there ?” the girl replied : 


water, and | 





‘<Gdisiers inn jounceibalaal lid lies? Aioaes 
minister thought, “He will eat me :" so they all, one 
after the other, ran away to their own honses, and 
the kofwd! alao went to his house. When the 
king reached his palace, he ordered he coms 
and army to go tothe house of the garlanc 
and destroy the young RAkshasa: so they paid 
and surrounded the house, but when the girl heard 
of it she said, It is only s tame young Rakshasa, 
and perfectly harmless ;" so the generals and army 
went away again. After that the king fetched his 






800 from the house of the garland-maker, and 


seeing that be was still mad he waa very much 
disturbed at it, and asked him what was the matter, 
bat be merely replied, “This is where it was; 
give it me.” As soon aa he said “ Give it me,” the 
girl put the touchstone into his hands, and directly 
he received it he became well and anointed him- 
self with oil, and bathed and drank some sherbat. 





| After two days he was quite recovered, and the 


girl told him the whole story of the loss and 
recovery of the touchstone and sent him away 
atone to his* father, and his father gave it to the 
priest; and the prince put his first wife and the 
ko wil to death, and took Prinniisini to his house 
with great eplendonr, and the king gave his king- 
dom to his son, and himself went to live as a hermit 
in the woods. After some time the five brothers 
of Prinndésint came to the kingdom to search for 
not to live by robbery any longer, and gave them 





governed his kingdom in peace for the rest of his 
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AND OF 





IONS IN THE PAGODAS OF TIRUKURANGUDI, IN TINNEVELLI; 
SUCHINDRAM, IN SOUTH TRAVANCORE. 


BY HIS HIGHNESS RAMA VARMA, FIRST PRINCE OF TRAVANCORE. 

The following is an inscription in the Tamil 

Granths character on a large bell, about three 

feet in diameter at the base, which ‘hangs in 

the centre of the eastern colonnade of the large 
Vaishnava Pagoda at Tirukurangadi :— 
ie, ie lila perbacr 








| Srikursiiga (Tirukurangudi) temple.” 


® The 16th asterism in the Hindu calendar. 


The dbove may be translated thus -—“ In the 


‘year Bhavati (644) of the Kolamba era, king 


AdityavarmA, the ruler of Vaichl, 
born in Viddkha,* who is a string of gems of 
virtues, and a master of all arts (kald), who 
adorns the Jayasiiha dynasty, and who has at- 
tained the sovereignty of Chiraviya Manpda- 
lam (kingdom), hung up the bell which adorns 
the gate of Muriri (Vishna) enshrined in the 
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The Ko]amba era here mentioned isevi- 
| seat of his court and government. I have 


dently the Kollam era, which is adopted through- 
ont the Malabar coast now, It commenced in 
the year 824 4.p. Hence the bell must have 
been hung up in 1468-69. King Adityavarma 
was therefore o of Edward IV. 
of England, and the bell was hung up when 
the fortunes of York and Lancaster were oscil- 





ae erp are wha hep aed : 
(ake) and vdya (mouth), the 








tons, the next of ht 
9 = 4, and ff — 6, making 644. 

The configuration of the kingdom of Travan- 
core of those days, it is hardly necessary to 


point out, was widely different from what it is | 


now. While the portion of what now 
constitutes North Travancore was no integral 
part of the kingdom, a large portion of the 
Sk ihtce oO Paani wos. iaclalied ta 
it. The kingdom was called Trippippir 
Svartipam. The boundaries of it are given 
in an inscription on stone in the Suchin- 
dram 


reign of 





Adit tyavarma, the same Rija ns 


Wesinat nebniatiousncn for the geography of 

pnsemahes paddy: tonite Sopra 
ss Withe room to doubt Ghat Tirakuatqudl,: eck note 
situated in the Nanguneri Taluka of the Tin- | 
nevelli District, was then a part of Travancore. 
The whole tract of country, again 
from the stone i as divided into 18 








The inscription dates in the | 





gathering | shrine. 


core = Jayntunganad, or Jayasiihandd, the 


not been able to identify the situation of this 
division. In all probability it was on the 
eastern side of the Ghiits, The heir-apparent 
occupied Ch ira vy a ynand held it in possession. 
Chiraviya may be identified with the pre- 


"sent village of Chirayinkil, about 18 miles to the 


nurth of Trivandram. The word Chiraviya is 
composed of the two sae words (Chira 
village being 
aisle slicks thi Dharalierkts river makes 
its debouchure into a lagoon. 

Raja Adityavarma was only heir-appa- 
rent and chief of Chirav aya when he put up 
the bell. This is evident from the phrase 
Br The word Mandala, in 
Sanskrit, is applied only toa fendatory or de- 
pendent state, and not to suzerainty. Aditya- 
varmA became ruler of Travancare only three 

after the date of the bell. His elder bro- 








‘| ther Martipdavarmé wns on the throne at 


inscribed on the bell is suggestive. 
pean friend, who has devoted much time a 
siterition to the stady of Indian antiquities, 
once told me that the Jnyasinha dynasty could 
be traced to the rolers of the Vijayana- 
gare empire in the Dekhan, and through them 
to the solar and lunar races. 
The following two verses sre inscribed on 
stone in two different parts of the Siva Pagoda 


of Suchtndram, about 10 miles N.N.W. of 


Game, Osan (See 
crefsieaaet qciaaat fara aar- 

eee ioek aa, 
aig Haverea Prrena tet witarge Ad 
ST ET NR CaN NT Set Sees: i! 
‘pay Recut wane wears cael | 
Stacia he a gb sfaptizs 

q Test FTA: || 


he first sr gigs She two ia inscribed in an 
outer shrine called Chitrasabhi, dedicated to 





| the Chidambareévara form. of Siva; and the 


second on the front Mandapam of the chief 
They may be thus translated :— 
1. “In the year 1312 (7=2, a=! 71=8, 


parts or ‘ nids.’ Of these, the king of Trivan- | #=1) of the Sakitbda era, the minister of Indra 
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( Brihaapati being inleo,theLondot lotuses (the 
Sun) being in Libra, in the asterism of Punar. 
vasu (the 7th), and on Sunday, Mirtin da- 
varma,the king of Kerala, desirous: of 
extensive prosperity, fame, and long life, bailt 
the Sabhi i of Sembbo Ges) at * Sochindram,” 


of. Haute hax 13th),-on ae un Pasig 


(the first day after new or full moon) and. in 


the sign of Virgo (rising), RimavarmaA, tho 
crowning gem of the Vaiichi sovereigns, con. 


structed the front ‘Mandapam__ of the moon- 


crested (Sica) at Suchindram, eqnallir Kailiisa 
in splendour, and fall of the purest.qualities."’ 

This Sakibda year mes An, an ee ), given 
in the ae DOrTTes: he A ne 








veray, Professor A. ‘Weber Es geod Sere 
authority both for the authenticity of the form 
Pushpanitra and for that of Pushyamitra, I feel 
z ergy incumbent on me to state what t 
w regarding them, and to explain how I 
aud waver in my opinion on the subject. 

On first reading Prof. Weber's discussion on 
the name of the king, who probably was a 
patron of Pataiijali’s, I remembered that J had 
read the form Pupphamitéa in Merutunga’sVichd- 
rodrem, or “ Catena of Enquiries.” I mentioned 
this to Prof. Weber in a letter, without, how- 
ever, being then able to verify my reminiscence 
by « reference to the original. When I later had 
au opportunity of re-evamining the Vichdraireni, 
I found that it contained both the form Puppha- 
nuffin and Pasamitta ; that the latter occurred in 
the text of the Prakrit Githis, on which the 
Vichunterem ig & commentary, while the former 
's used once or twice in the commentary, which 
is written in Sanskrit, and that, probably, it is 
nothing but a misspelling for Pushpamiira, On 
collating two other Therivalis, which also 


the Prakrit Giithis in ae ie. I fonnd tha 









is | mi. ‘Bit that im the . 


Beds give ‘the form Piisomitia. 


title, as given. in the en, Almanag, is 
“Gen Usage, Mirtindayarma,.K 









signed 62 years, feom 1882-83 to 
1444-45 At This, was. not the Martinda, 
varma, who was reigning when. his, brother 





Adityavarma potupthe bel. = 
The second inscription is Inter than. ‘the. first 
by 90 years, aud than the aby 10 


| 2 | years, its date being 654 Kellam cot cp 1478. 


7o ap. This was the last year. of the rei la 
of Adityavarma of the Ti ui 
scription, and the first of Rayivarmé, bis 
successor. But the name given in the inscri - 
tions is Rimavarma, this discrepanc: 
never booame sovercign, or that the name Re- 
Vivarmi or Iravivarmi, given i in, the Almanag, 
is an error, and ought to have la may 













peer pee, 
to me undeniahle that Pisamiffa can be the 


representative of Pushyamitra only, not of Push- 
pamitre, — T’ consequently had to pinatte: 
the correctness of Professor Weber's | 

of the commonly misspelt name, which has also 
been adopted by Professor Wassiliew, in bis 


Tn order ta give Sanskritista ax opportinnity 
to jadge for themselves of tho value of ‘these 


Gitbae ahve not the ‘text ‘ok the Prakrit 


Githis 





tain rayapith avantival ‘ahisitto 
i pihewnon Petevannasayamh ta hol nan- 
atthasayamn muriyinaim tisamh chia pisamittas. 
aaah 


pilago riya 


tabs guddabbillarsiaih terasa 
chai || 3 nt 
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1. ‘Palas, the lord of Avanti, was anointed 
in that night in which the Arkat andTirthankara 
eee : 





four are (the years) of Saka. | 3 
These” vere, ‘which are — toe a very 








the eras of Vira and Vikrama, and form the 
basis of the earlier Jaina chronology... Dr, Bhitl 
Daji, when giving an abstract of Merntunga's 

Vicharaérepiin the J. B. .B. R. A. 8. ix. 147 


#eqq., failed to make out how the: detailed 


From a Narratice Report by or W. PF. Badgley, 
B. 8.0. 7 : 


ie Zechinial whiieorswiet obey 
ferent tribes, are fairer than the Bengalis, of a 
very uniform height of about five feet six inches — 
well made, active, intelligent, and energetic. Of 
their figures we had one or two opportunities of 





judging, especially on one occasion when same iron | 


‘hoops of burmt barrela were in the fire, to get 
which, and to save their clothes from sccident, 


Nagas who were with us as coolies, That they were 
intelligent we had, not knowing their language, less 


chance of forming an opinion; but from what we | 


could judge from a few who understood some 
words of Hinduatani, and from their quick recog: 
nition of sketches, even in outline, and from their 
Sasa 

Their heads are wall formed,..with good. fore- 


ee cheek- 
bon dpsed in urge but ot thc 


slot | works, but the Geiyte Oe Which te “by” 
no means clear, give the adjustment between | 








of 470 years which are said to lie between 
Vira's death and Vikrama’s accession. But his 
difficulty arose from the fact that he left out of 
account the four years of king Saka, 

The position of Pisamitte immediately after 
the Mauryas leaves it not doubtful that Patan- 


| jalin Eushyorsiirs in intended —the same wheen 


In conclusion I may add that Bina too, in 
the long list of kings killed treacherously: by” 
servants or relations, which occurs in the sixth 
Uchchhvisa of the Harshacharita, mentions 
Posbyamitra. His words are— 

Sie pebble Pha ala ta 
SiS Snr iia aches yer, 

nam ||. relemanaerae cichcmeircns 
the pretext of showing him his forces, the mean 








wait cain y eas 6 straggling hairs in some 
being the only representatives of chin-tuft or mous- 
tache, beyond which none of them can boast. 


brown or black, and teeth invariably good ; their 


| their voice Iond and sonorous, partly probably 


es ina aaa rence! the soe ee 


loudly. 

Their dress is admirable in ite ease; no boota, 
nor breeches, nor other tight clothing confine the 
freedom of their Hmbs ; s large square cloth or two 
put on together, sccording to the temperature, is 
their only covering, which is worn passed under 





| the right arm and with two corners thrown in 


To confine the cloth upon the left shoulder, they 
catty, whelk aay Whtes Sromt boas, & "bag stung ‘se 





| ga to rest behind the right hip, the shou 


ae , 
at shade ee ho Re eRe 


| covered with a large skin flap somewhat like » 


and often made of long white goat's-hair, 
mere ebreska, Inthe bag they carry 
smoking apparatus, flint and steel, a dhao or 

 easapce ra a occasionally a bundle of 
pangiz, which are amall hardened bamboo skewers, 
and which stuck in the ground are very officient 


© Pushpamitrah MES. 


protection to their owner when sleeping in strange 


places, and left behind him in his path protect him 
in some degree when pursued. 
We saw, as I said, men of four separate tribes, 


three of them distinguished by their mode of | 


wearing their hair, and the southern tribes rather 


smaller ond handsomer than the northern. ‘Those 


we firat met, who bad come from EKaulel, and are 
longs, and are governed by an old woman, Impanu, 
the mother of their former chief, Vonpilal, whose 
grave ison Kulel. The name of the nesttribe, those 
certain, Tho remaining two were Pois and Paites, 
The former were inhabitants of the country south 
of L4l Bur's, who had apparently hired themselves 
out as soldiers; and the latter, probably a very 
small tribe, living on and about Narklang. Of 
these tho two first wore their hair drawn smoothly 
back, and fastened in a knot behind bys thin bit 
twisting it with the front hair, tied it in a knot over 


skewer or with a comb of ivory ; round this knob 
those who wore turbans tied one end in, putting 
them on after the manner of the Sikhs, which was 
remarked by some Lushais, who called the nd 
Poi; about a fourth of the Pois wore turbans, 
the other tribes, as a rule, going bareheaded. The 
- Paites wore their hair friszed up from their head, 
and cut about four inches long. Chiefs and bead- 


wear feathers in their hair-knots on great | 


occasions, that is, those who have them; bow the 
Paites wear them, or whether they use any, I do 
not know. Of the Suktis, who live to the eastward, 
we saw next to nothing; they are at enmity with 
these other tribes, and, thinking to take them at a 


disadvantage, had, just before wo reached the — 


Champhai, made an attack on Lal Bar's village of 
Chouchim, whence they -had been repulsed with 
loss, leaving one body behind, This unfortunnte's 
head nnd some limba had been placed as orna- 
ments to Vonolel's tomb in Lungvel, but as it had 
little could be made out from it. 


There are two things remarkable shout these | 


cepting two, which aro very simple, they wear 
none: these area tiger's tooth or tuft of 
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white; silver and gold have they none, and care 
little for, a few pice re-purchasing » rupee; but 
be beaten into bullets or used to line pipes, The 
they are entirely free from any of those noisome 
akin diseases which are so common in Kachar, and 

We saw no dwarfs or cripples; probabh they 
shais, as far ag ons could judge, they are quick- 
thieving, and occasionally given to drunkenness, 


- Violence, and barbarity ; inquisitive, taciturn in con- 


versation, patriotic, and too bold ey Tw 
bump of locality mast be strongly marked ; . are 


—and so moch are they given to it that any of their 
bamboo lined with iron or copper, and of the ordi- 


women i & receptacle for water, after the 
fashion of a hubble-bubble, which water—diagust- 
ing practice !—ia earried about by the men in little 
gourd bottles to take occasional nips from. 

They hare some sort of religions belief, but I 





_ beard no mention of priest, nor were there any tem- 


ples or images. Qccasionally, in the field we met. 
with o little cleared space on which wore arranged 
rows of clay pallets of various shapes, with = yard- 
them, but it was in their tombs that we saw the 
believeslay the Animals, whose heads afterwards go 





bair tied with a string round the neck, and « small | } 


tuft of scarlet feathers stuck in, or an amber bead | | 
bung by n string to the ear. Some of the children 


wore strings of beads, but very few of the men: 
and coloured chints was scoffed at as a barter, 
though anything might be got for plain red or 
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iiss tie crops,--[ could yee 
thing, excepting that the tiger's tooth or talt of 
bair which the men wear about their necks haa o 
Khasia and others, and there is no written cha- 
racter. Tradition is probably handed down by 
songs, which are of their battles, their hills, and 
love; and they can improvise. Ono night a party 
were invited to give us a specimen of their perfor- 
enancen, Smt. tee Deve of See oonap pens on the enh 
dia Stkae tor Gib scbomagantinanh cha drum ead 
8 set of weak organ-like pipes, whove stops include 
an octave; and the love-song they afterwards gave 
ua was acted to in a posturing dance by one of 
the number, at first slowly, batas the story went 
on, more and more quickly, till the corn-cob, which 
represented the young woman sung to, was snatch- 
ed up and whirled round quite excitedly. 

T have said before, I think they ore mighty 
hunters; everything that runs or flies is game with 
them, from an elephant to o ficld-rat, from o 
hornbill to a wagtail; and they have many and 
clever devices for bringing them to the pot, using, 
larger, and springs for the small game, and for 





e | the carricr is, asa role, relicved of hia bead when 


should be plentiful, jodging from the numbers of 
beads we saw in front of the honses, which are not 
preserved beyond the owner's lifetime. These were 
of elephant, tiger, leopard, sambur, hog-de 
metna, pig, and monkey. This last—the hulak or 
howling monkey, black-faced, grey-whiskered, 
blackbodied and tail-less, with very long arms and 
of extraordinary actirity—is an abominably noiay 
beast, with a cry beginning with a yell, and 
ending with a series of howls like men imitating 
jackala; they are always started, by tho way, in 
their discordant chorus, by a single sharp ery 
from one of them, which my fellows called the 
raja. Of birds I saw the skulls of some cranes, 
peat di tle Boca ne spots Mcgee ately 
Hines), chir, and black 

OF tach Shty sare puriettcn, Che baachis' aad 
s small silurus, called in the north-west sol. They 
bailt o large dam and weir, apparently for fishing 
purpases. 

Their mode of war is of sarprises and bosh- 

and their ideas of bravery ore amusing. 

Aé Vanng (the first fight) they called out to the 
sepoys not to stick like cowards in the open, bat 
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<= Guise Raniah ia Gc Suaaio baad For 
weapons they have flint-locks, somo wonderfally 
old, dating back to Culloden, speara and dhaoa; 
wesaw a few leather shields, but no bows and 
arrows. For defence, thongh their villages are 
lightly palisaded, they prefer the employment of 
stockades in difficult passes defended by entangle- 
ments, & apecimen of which, which was quite a 
tunately undefended, a mile or so from Poiboi's 
village of Tulcheng. I have been told, by the way, 
ine She vege of Von chest. ts. never palleeted, bis 
i iaeak eapcebared or aliesk 

Peas aarec te hada: anid tntke ade: pecaees 
themselves aa well as on Manipur and the castern 
provinces for arms, ammunition, women, and 
heads. Te pen on segs |Siey, tobyel wink: emer 
able celerity, carrying nothing but their arms and 
enongh of rice for the journey, & fresh joimt of 
bamboo at cach new camp serving every purpose 
of water-jar or cooking-pot. About to make an 
attack, they are told off in three parties, gunmen, 
spearmen, and men to carry off the wounded on 
retreat; if they have been successful and have 
made prisoners, the men are male to carry the 
provisions, and thongh they sometimes retam a 
few os slaves, specinlly Manipuris and Kukis, 


was after the raid on Monir Khal that a body was 
found—a garden cooly’s—which appeared as if an 
not removed, and the chest was cut open and filled 
with boiled rico: why so I could not find out 


| Notwithstanding their cruelty, they are fino fel- 
lows, taking prido in a fight, dressing themselves 


in their best and neatest for the occasion, and 
showing in their own way considerable pluck ; and 
in their communities I imagine they are moral 
and courteous, the ever-ready dhaos being a po- 
tent preventive to bad condoct and bad manners. 

Mantris (heralds?), men wearing feathers and 
red pagris, are employed among these people to 
treat of war and peace and all matters, and. at all 
times pass free; but besides these verbal means 
of commanication they hare modes of spreading 


intelligence known to thomeclves, as by fire sig- 


nals, alarm droms and gongs, and others. <A tree 
exuding a red sap hacked and strnck with spikes 
is & serious warning ; a red gourd stuck in a tuft of 
in advancing beyond it; a branch across the path 
is @ notice not to go farther; and a bamboo split, 
A Lushai village is usually bailt in = position 
which gives natural advantages for defence. It ia 


slightly fenced, and the approaches guarded at 


difficult points by palisading, loop-holed and 
strengthened by heavy stones, and on command. 
emoke-begrimed from having their fire-places 
of the town is a large house used as a town-hall, 
The frame-work of a house is of wood for the 
floor is raised a few feet above the ground, and is 
quer pattern with very neat effect: the roof ina 
dimensions are 30 by 12 (Poiboi’s was 40 yards 
long), of which the first third ia left open; a ramp 
of logs leads up to them, and on one side of the 
ramp is a platform for sitting out in fine weather ; 
over the house-fromt are the skull and horns of 


which is closed by s nestly-made sliding door, is 
usually undivided; in some a half-partition por- 
ions off a part as a granary; a door at the back 


of one side an open fireplace is made of slabs of 
atone, above which hangs a frame for smoking 
ment and fish, and beyond it is usually a raised 
place for sleeping on. In the open front of the 
house is the pig-trough and the mortar for cleaning 
rice—a work done by the women daily. This rice, 
which is of large white grain and very nutritious, 
forme their principal food, and is grown by dry 
cultivation on cleared spots on the hillsides. 
Their method of agriculture is—having selected 


itt the aplit stumps of small trees round it, to fell 


sod burn it when dry just before the rains, and, 
dhaos, deserting the spot after three yeara when the 
soil is worked out. The crop cut at its proper 
season is threshed and stored on the ground till the 
end of the harvest, when it is carried in by the 
women in large baskets alung by « band acrosa the 
forehead, their mode of carrying all burthaws. Ba- 
sides the rice they raise maize, a sort of yam, sweet 
planta giving » dark-blne dye, and they domesticate 
pig, gosta, dogs, fowls, and pigeons, all for food ; 
allow to roam half-wild, is kept only for its flesh and 
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Of the cloth used by them, resembling 
- tartan, is said to come from Manipur. 
animals captured in the chase. The interior, 





which has a pleasant taate, and is drun . well dilat- 
it is made. We called it hill-beer. ‘Their name 
for it ia“ ju.” a) a eee 

They manufacture everything necessary ts their 





and weavi the cotton is similar to that in use in 
grained, in breadths of threo fect, unbleached, with 
& narrow blue border, or dyed entirely blue. 3an 





attherysial 
are not in any way remarkable, a pair of large 


leads ton small platform behind. In the middle | 


tastes aa to shape, The arcs are of that peculiar 


fist-ended peg tied in « socket in a bamboo handle. 
eat on them, which cover old graves; and there 


war, and ivory, usually bartered for salt. ‘The 


ON PROP. HOEENLE’S THEORY OF THE 
GENITIVE POSTPOSITIONS. "Sy 
Stm,—The question of the origin of the genitive 


Decemarr, — 








is BO jSoailed taal Ud Yolacbating Ghak't trust you | 
will allow me space for a few remarks on the reply | 
of Prof. Hoernle, published in the July number of | 


your valuable periodical. As regards my view 
on the different kinds of Prikrit, I agree with 
Mr. Beames, that none of the Prikrits was ever a 
spoken language, and that in order to learn what 
waa the spoken language of the Aryans we must 
turn principally to the modern vernaculars. I 
have never had any other opinion on this subject, 





and in this respect there is no controversy at all 


review of his essays. It is perfectly crroncous to 
asy that Vararuchi’s sftras are founded upon 
the plays, or that the plays are founded upon 
Vararuchi's siitras, The language of the plays is 
fees nine.chen rbd enters 
in the first nine sections ia Mahirdsitri, of 
diskish “atapataia ats Weer taahiikes cider Wine 
plays. Now it is clear thats man who teaches 
the Mahirish¢ri will not derivo the rules for that 
from the iL It is trne that 
Vararachi, XII. 92, distinctly says ieham Mo- 
lidrdabivtial andl Vil Ge: the whole he does sick 
make many oxceptions from the principal Prikrit. 
Bat this is only one of his numerous blunders. 


mare carefully ofthe lower dialts, bare» grd 
many more roles, which are confirmed t! 


by the plays. Vararuchi’s rales in the first nine 


sections are derived from works like the Sapta- 
éati and the Sctubandha, which were written in 


Mahiiristhri and composed in verse. This is 
clearly proved by the corresponding rules of 
Hemachandra, who adda numerous examples which 
are exactly like the poems of the Saptaéati, and 
several of them already to be found in Prof. 
Weber's edition. Henco it is ridiculous to affirm 
that the Prikrit of the plays has been grammar- 
ized by Vararuchi and his successors. 

The imaginary participle kunno can by no means 
be wes 60 antain ts Gukekat cosiocailions 
That the colloquial has many forms which in the 
literary language are restricted to poetry is an 
old story, but those words are then of frequent 
eccurrence in either the colloquial or the postry; 


kurnno, however, is not yet found, and I hare not | 


met with it, though I am in possession of extensive 
materials drawn from manuscripts. Prof. Hoornle 
ia very partial to words formed according to ans- 


logy; but such words never prove anything ; ; if | 


the participle kumno had given rise to the Guja- 
riti postpositions, it ought to be found very often. 
The principal question, however, is that concerning 
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the genitive post positions in Bangali and Oriya. 
Tthink still that it is very casy to prove that 
Prof. Hoernle is in error. Ip fact there are no 
postpositions at all in Bangali and Oriya, and these 
two languages must be separated at once from all 
the rest. Prof. Hocrnle remarks that my state- 
Ments as to the nse of keraka have no particular 
bearing on the question whether the Bangali er is 
& curtailment of kernka or not. My arguments 
already intimated in my review, where I have 
tried to state them as briefly ss possible, are as 
follows :—Firstly, the word kera is the original of 
the word keraka, and hence it follows that kera 
has not been curtailed, but, on the contrary, has 
been lengthened. The word kera or keraka is 
found in the Mahirishtri, the Saurasent, and the 
Miguiht ; it is found in the various Apabhrafidis 
as wellas in the vernaculara. In the Sifthalese 
language, as Prof. Childers informs me, it is 
used to form the locative of a certain class of 


| words. Prof. Kern has lately called attention to 


the very common use of this word in the language 
of the gipsies ; but even there ero has not been 
changed in the least, but has remained unaltered 
to the present day, as stated by Prof. Pott, Pas- 
pati, and other authorities. The word, though not 
noticed by Vararuchi, is well known to the later 
Prikrit grammarians. Homachandrs, VIII, 2, 147. 
bas a special siltra running thua: 
|| idamarthasya kerab || 
‘ pratyayasya kera ity idedo bharati | 
yushmadiyah tumhakero | asmadiyah smbha- 
kero |na cha bhavati | maiapakkho | pAéninil. 
Since Hemachandra in the following siitra : || para- 
Fajabhyih kkadikkan cha || expressly mentions 
the two words para and rdjan, I am inclined to 
suppose that the use of kera waa originally 
restricted to the same words which, according 
to Patini, may assume in Sanskrit the suffix kiya. 
Tee question T shall discass st fall length in my 
edition of Hemachandra'’s Grammar, .A stltra cor- 
responding to that of Hemachandra occurs in 
Markandeya, fol. 285; and in the Trivikrama- 
eriti IL 1, we hers: || kera idamarthe || ida- 
marthe vihitasya chhapratyayasya kera ity Adedo 
bhavati | and now Trivikrama, ag usual, gives the 
same examples as Hemachandra, Simbarija, fol. 
43 a, has the same stra. Hemsciandra mentions 
the word again in the section on the Apabhraiiis, 
VILL 4, 422: || sambandhinah kerntanan || gaaij 
eu kesari piahujala nidchimtai hariniim | jasu kerem 
homkiradem muhahd padamti triniim|. The same 
is given by Trivikrama, IIL 3, 51, and means in 
Sanskrit: gatas ¢a kesari pibantu jalam nidchint& 
harindh yasya (sambandhini) hombiren mukhit 


| patanti trindni | : “The lion is gone; without fear 


may the antelopes drink the water; (the lion) by 
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whose roaring, from their mouth fulls the grass.” | 
Again, Markandeya in the section on the Sdvart, a 
kind of Sdmdali, has the sfttra (fol. G6 })- || kerake 
kelake viuyiit || amhakergkam Dharam amhakela- 
kam vil; and Chandradekhara, the best comments. 
tor of the Sakuntald, remarks : kemkadabdah pra- 
krite Gitmlye vartate. Thus kera, keraka, kelak 
are found even in the latest and most corrupt | 
limlects. When shonld it have been curtailed, | 
and what particular necessity could induce the 
Bangalis alone to shorten it, while all the others 
have either lengthened it or retained it unal- 
tered? According to Vararuchi, IIT. 18, 19, 
corresponding to Hemachandra, VIII. 1. 155 
and VIII. 2. 63-64, Trivikrama, [. 4. 59-60. the 
Inst. prdor. p. 247). After the same principle 
noticed by the grammarians, because it existed al- | 





Keraka is never used in the Mrichchhakatil 
any other play in the sense of a genitive postposi- 
noun ; it has never been anything else but a real 


becanse this is the rule, it is difficult to see how 


ready in Sanskrit. This Hira ia: preserved in | retained its old shape, keraka ovours 
the Bangali genitive amqaaqy, i.e. ag + aye, and fourteen or twenty-eight times in the Mrichchha- 
has been curtailed to aqayr, afarr. and in Unda to fatikd ia of no consequence, T should not have 
hamdrd, tumhdrd, Hemachandra, VIII. 4. 434, in | mentioned that at all if I had not been struck by 
the section on the Apabhrafiés has the asfitra: | the astonish; confidence with which Prof, 


bhavati ||, and amo i the cramples takes amhdrd, | 
mahdrd are quoted, Trivikrama, IIT. 3. 20, ond 
inhariis, fol. 73 b, have : || chhasya yushmadider 
dirah jj. If we compare these sltras with the 
sitras mentioned above, nobody, I think, can 
doubt that dra, which, as the Bangali shows, 
originally waa kira, and our kera are only modi- | 
Hcations of the same word, viz. kdrya. Kara 
could easily be curtailed after a homogeneous 
vowel, being of frequent occurrence already in 
Sanskrit; but kdrya in the shape of kera ia o mere 
Prakritic word. Originally its use was restricted 
to the pronouns and the words pera and rdjan ; 
alterwards it was lengthened and used in oconnec- | 
tion with substantives. I: has never been cur- 
tailed. Secondly, the change of r tol forbids us 
to seeept Prof. Hoernle's theory. There can be no 
doubt that kelake is the more modern form; and 
that the change ofr to lin this word is not arti. 
fem, bat thoroughly Organic, ia proved by the Ma- 
nithi keld, kell, kelom, and the Low Hindi kaild 
mentioned by Prof. Hoernle himself. Indeed it 


he has not even examined, to say nothing of read, 
why it should have been curtailed: the ques- 


kera bad not only retained ita | shape in he Monier Williams is no authority, his pdi- 
the vernaculars, but had also heen : inte a being o 4 
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besides all the MSS. used by Prof M. Williams, 
four Dravidian, five Bangili, and two Devrandgari 


taries of which Prof. Hoernle haa not even heard 


whether a reading is doubtful or not. For all 
questions concerning this play I hare much plea- 
sure in referring Prof. Hoernla to my papers on 
the recensions of the Sakuntali; Breelan, 1870, 


Gottingen, 1873. Prof. Hoernle seems to be of 
oplaiei-at erertiody eho doea not speak the | 





presiost Awe. nein eater ave Panevan 
Sigical alr Silicate tel ak Ok aise. 
The form kerika is a false one; it is not supported 
by the MSs. I cannot see why Prof. Hoernle 
has been obliged to. trust his Calcutta edition, 
There has been [a moch better edition 
(Sika 1792) which is accessible to everybody who 
cares to get it; this edition (p, 252, b) has also 
bappakelake, et eS ee ee 
Prof. Hoernle wishes to: i 
doubt has the meaning of “own,” “ peouliar to,” 
: to,” bat it now rests with him to 
show how the participle Arifa came to receive this 
meaning. Hia reasoning was that, as pradelata 
is the same a4 prakrifa, thus kelaka is the same 








as krifa ; and as kara means the same as prakara, 


thus érifa means the same as pretrita (p. 131.) 
I cannot discover any other passage in his essays 
where he alludes to the subject again. Thus I 
must still maintain that this error, which shows o 
completa want of criticiam, invalidates all his 


deductions, and I am sfmid that the absurdity | 


imputed to meby Prof. Hoernle is his own. On the 
other hand I have endeavoured to show how keraka 
came to its meaning. Unfortunately Prof. Hoernle 
has not been able to understand me; for at p. 212 
of his reply he says that I haveadduced the words 
kajjam and kichcham aa used in the same way as he 
says kera or keraka is. Nothing was further from 

my thoughts, and I cannot make out how it is pos- 
nse etmadicianhcontnels: I have quo- 
ted all these passages in order to prove that kaj- 
jam and keram are used exactly in the same way, 
and hence that, as kajjam cannot but be derived 
from the same must bold good for keram. 


I have adduced these instances only for the sake | 


of the menning of keraka, snd instead of recog- 
nizing the striking evidence, which really admits 
of no doubt, Prof. Hoernlo imputes me a folly 
of which I was not capable. He then goes on 
to observe that the identifiention of wera with 


krita is an old traditional one of the Pandits. | 


I confess that I prefer European criticism to the 
tradition amongst the Pandits; besides Tam able 
to show that this tradition has never been univer- 





| App. p. 58: 


sal. Tn tho margin of the best and very old MS, 
of the | which is most carefully written, 


the word keraka is rendered twice by krya. This 


is due to the Pandit Tapadera, 

There can be no doubt that Prof. Lassen bas been 
quite positive in his opinion on the origin of kera. 
Prof. Hoernle quotes only the first passage, but 
there are several others, two of which I have al- 
ready quoted. Nevertheless Prof. Hoernle omits 
ee At p. 130 Prof. Lassen mys: 
milis ratio est « ex ¢ orsi, prorsus autem 
diverss ejus ¢ quod ex «@ vel é conflatar sdmixto 
i sequentis syllabm ut feffia, kerata.” And now 
ha! sefera the Sender to the: first paseage. The 
third passage ia at p. 247: “i hoc ex ya oraum, si 
liquidam r excipit smpius transponitar,. ita ut 
coaleacat cum a vel d precedenti in &; kerao 





_kdria pro kdrya;" and here he refers to p, 189, 


where he simply states s2 a fact “ keram a kdryao 
cfr. kerakam." The fourth passage is at p. 367: 
“post raut ja fit ex rya, kajja eo kdryo, ant dis- 
solvitur rya in ia, kdrya, kdria, kera ; nam i ante- 
cedenti syllabm ingcritar." The fifth passage is 
“compara cum hoc voonbulo (acil. 
with achchera) Adrya cujus forma solita est 
kajja; in versibus etiam kera legitur. Inde deri- 
vatum serata in prosa, tamen swpe legitur.” 
Who except Prof. Hoernle can doubt that Lasson 
has derived kera from £drya ? Prof. Weber Bays 
Hind Wee = 6. nae gemnaied Som a" under the 
influence of a following ya. I am unable to dis- 
cover an “a" and a ya in krifa, bot I find them 
both in A¢rya. Kidrya becomes dria, afterwards 
keira, and bence in Prikrit kdra; and the «, ori- 
ginally long, has been shortened afterwards. It is 
not necessary to suppose a form farra, as Prof. 
Kern does. A doubling of the r is forbidden by 
all Prakrit grammarians, and never found ir Prii- 
krit. In every other respect I agree with Prof. 
Kern in the way be bas traced back Acra to kurya, 
The change of ¢to d in krifa is restricted to 
the Migadhi dialect by all Prikrit ‘grammariana 
who hare come to my knowledge, and indeed is 
found in this dialect only. Koda has always been 
local, and cannot be used to account for kero. 
That in Marathi dela ia the equivalent of 
krita proves nothing; many words may be the 
equivalents of others without being derived from 
them. Thus in perakera, &c. kero is the equi- 
valent of the Sanskritic Hera, bat I doubt whether 
even Prof. Hoernle would derive ‘era from Aya. 
Prof. Hoernle agnin takes refuge in on imaginary 
Prikritio word, “ karifa,” without meeting with 
better success. The “é” ih karita, being a mere 
conjunctive vowel, would never effect s changefrom 
atoi Besides, what is the use of dealing with 
imaginary words where words of every-day occur- 
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: —S s=3 epee SogsGe — | Se SS rae 
rence afford all we wish? Whither such fanciful | ler. vi, +) that Alexander, when about to descend 
theories must lead, will be seen best from Prof. | the Hydaspes, sent in advance two divisions. of 
Hoernle’s fourth essay, which has just reached me, | his army under Craterus and Hephmstion, one on 
That the Marathi terdvem has sprang from the | each bank, appointing the rendezvous, where his 
Prikritice cansative kardremi (Vararuchi, VII. 27) | arrival with the fleet was to bo awaited, at the 


Prof. Lassen saw forty years ago, | Residence of Sopeithes.® This rendezvous was 
R. Piscuzt. reached by the king after a voyage of three days 

Lonuton, August 27, 1873. | down-stream from Bucephalia, 
ae | Strabo says that in the territory of Sopeithes 
sae Weberts Bame co there was a mountain of fossil salt sufficient for 
Sin—In re-reading Professor Weber's Essay on all India, ‘This is a reasonable hyperbole if ap. 


the Ramiiyara in your journal, I find that he twice 
(pp. 123, 176) touches the question whether “ Bo 
peithes, king of the Kyxeoi, whoentered into friendly 















be identified with Advapati, king of the Kekaya, dese Paar Aévepati and Sopeithes, but they 
who is mentioned in the Ramiyara.” rine comparatively ni: 


they are very little known. 

For the rest ofthe argument I refer to Gen. 
Cunningham's book, My present object is only to 
| side, to which such high sanction has been 


As Prof. Weber quotes Lassen (I 300, IT. 161), 
it is possible that he allowed Lassen's words to | 
thorities about Alexander. (I. 300.) 

Lassen’s first note, in which he identifies the 
Kyeeol with the Kekaya, both with the people of 
Sopeithes, and Sopeithes with Advapati, is too 
long for extract. In the second passage he says: 
* Alexander went northward from Sangala with — : 
the main body of his army, into the land of the | D=s® Sm—In reply to & query in the last 
Kekaya, whose king was called Sopsithes, ‘This | ®¥mber of the I. A., T send a line to state that we 
would not, however, be his Proper names, but | / 
rather his title, for already in epic story there ia a 
king of that people called Agvapafi.” 

There ia nothing in the world so easy as to be 
mistaken, but I have twice carefully searched 
Arrian, Diodorus, Strabo, and Curtius, without 
being able to find a word to indicate that Sopei- 
thes was king of the Kaseof, or in any way con- 
nected with them. That name seems to occur | 





Thus, for instance, one family will be Linga- 
TOADS, 


valans 


only once anywhere, and thon in a doubtful read. Yours faithfully, 

ing. Itis where Arrian (Indica, cap. vi.) speaks H. B. Boswens. 
oa rastes as receiving a tributary called Sa- | Belgusim District. 18th Novenber 1873. 

ranges ¢e Koatwr, oF ex Kori, or de Moctar, Nor 


is there anything in the four authors just named 
to the effect that Alexander wont ‘northward from Calcutta is a place known from remote anti- 
Sangala. | quity. The ancient Hindus called it by the name 
I notice this matter becauso it bears on General | Of Kalikshetrat Itextended from Bahbula 
Cunningham's identification of Sangala with the | toDakhinashar. Bahula is modern Ba- 
site in the Reclina Doab sti] en called, an identj- | hala, and the sitgof Dekhinashar sin 
fiention which seems to ine, if T may presume to | According tothe Purdnasa portion of the mangled 
fay 0, eminently satisfactory. According to tha | corpso of Sati ad K ali fell somewhere within 
view, Alexander, after his destruction of the city, | that boundary ; whence the place was called Ka - 
ded gv aerth inte the corint ry of Sopeithes, but | likehetra Calcutta isa corruption of Ka- 
instead of being in the sth: Himalaya, this country , liksh otra. Inthe time of Paldl Sen it was 
spparently Iny @ cheval on the Hydaspes and Ac- | ®8signed to the descendants of Sera. 
esines. und included the Salt Range or a part of it, ' Popua Nav Giosat. 
This i# confirmed by Arrinn’s statement (Exp. ‘i, Calcutta, July 1873. 
* 1 -svunot find any recognition of thin passage in Lame. | 
+’ Dak ineshay waraaha yebacha Behoola pooree Malik shetPan becjaneryath, Src." 
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RAMA auMaarzazAengaan 
4 14 AIS NAAT WHA IB AG AhAMIchAA 
AGA AAAAAG MAMMA aa Ah. 
MA IOAAA ACA AAAAAA AR AR AMae 
ANAARANAAR UAd Aa anqarzray, 
VINMAMIORAARAAT AMARA 
Aa aA aman srnc AAAS a 
OFS Baim aaah a toa 
PGT VA CHACHA (AR AT TN AN 
VARNA AEN AMANE ARR NUATAAAl 
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AAAAR DARA AA AAR GZAAA: 
2AOMAAIZAAAIR AT OSMAA RIA 
AANIZRIAaMAMAL VMNAABAR 
MRAM A Aa Rwin AVUAAA A 
ANEANAMAAAHAISSS FJAARE GA 
PNA ANE AAI ana mmRA AMA aS 
AMAT A AATAIA IME Hern 
PNG DAAM Aaa 
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“alm ic il oa 1g TEN Cm eee 
17 A MATA APSA NAN, a 29: 
; AOD AQannA van any adel AE ae 
NAAN AA SA da 1 aa 
; 7 a ra LEO CLAIMS é re ano ae 
am! AR Rin mA} F'A 2: een 5 “ay va »: pS. Re 
AMARA RAZA TT A; yo ene aotee 
pena OaIA ATA aley Anan Az f 
DARA TH DA Sgn f gviris f~ (AE sages 
nm Rah oe Nag erdisaenS he 
TAMAS ACHONA F AIA ana 1a Aa t ee 
Aelaracayaqna TAG NAR AE Kis Le Re 
AAMDARAD AGA Wags: 3% ih: 
MeMAISIAADGNAD Ae VA: 
‘AAIANSAEHIAANe a WA TATA Bete 
SRAAQIM Har EMA Wha piel idles: i r aa 
ta elt doh AR 
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FER R rh TY TRA KARA TF rut 
SRREBAR AIK Mees EOP ERE 
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ab c'3a a alt op Q9338 7A tAtA 4 
DAME ATC IBA A ATA ae 7 
= TE54 | WZOBAMNA TAKA AM HIM 
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THE VILLAPPAKKAM COPPER PLATES. 


BY A. C. BURNELL, M.C.5., MANGALOR. 


This series of copper plates contains a grant 
of land by one of the last of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty—Venkatapati. He reigned in a 
very precarious way (at Candrgiri) from 
about 1590 on into the early years of the 17th 
Conti ye As the yaeyeusge career had 
in 1564, his power must have been very small, 
but in the genealogy with which (as is the rule) 
Somavuiléa, and claims to rale the whole of India 
from the Himiilayas to Setu (Riima's Bridge) ! 

The grant is of the village of Villappikkum,* 
tax-free, to Tirnvengadanitha, son of Ananta 





Bhatta.: He is’ described as a follower of the — 


nih sn. and of the Apastamba sitra, and 
longing to the race of Vatsa. 








Besides the grant of the village in Sares- 
ménya (frencalmoigne of the medimval lawyers 
in England), several privileges are also granted 


which are interesting as throwing light on tho 
tenures of South India, bat which would need 


much explanation to make them intelligible to 


uns | foreigners. 


The date is — 
Sakti-(3)netra-(2)kalambe-(5)'ndu-(1)ganite 


| seine fiona hd zac re tra apd ne 


. panyiyiih 
i ttith: aL, ike. 


te. the 12th Innar day of the bright fortnight 
of Vaisikha in 1601 a.p. 

Thus it will appear that this grant is not of 
ist saan padicmae 





Histomz ov Bovpnwa Saxva-Movsi depos m nais- 
genes joaqo'é ea mort, par Mme. Mary Summer. Aveo 
Preface ct Index par Ph. Ed. Fourcans. (sm. 12mo. 
a Pate ail E. Leroux, 1574) 


Before the of this volume, as re- 


marked by M. Foucaus i in his preface, "there did | 


not exist in French any complete biography of the 
founder of Baddhism. Mme. Mary Summer has, 
with reason, thought that the founder of a reli- 
gion, which reckons more than three hundred 
million followers, deserves that tho narrative of 
the events of his lifo should be available to aly 
French readers, and not remain confined to the 
domain of science, Sho has," ns he odds, * suc- 
ceasfully acquitted hersolf of the task, for which 
she had well fitted herself by her Mémoire eur les 
Eeligiousos Bouddhistes, » book favourably received 
by all who relish works at onco instructive and 
interesting.” 

Mmo. Mary Summer, we need scarcoly hint, is 
the nom de plume of the wife of the distinguished 


Fronch Orientalist who, five and twenty years | 


ago, translated the earliest known legend of Bud- 
dha, the legend on which Barthélomy Saint-Hilsire 
based his lifo of Boddha given in his work 
Le Bouddha ef sa Religiou,—and to her husband's 
experionced advice, doubtless, this little volume 


owes part ofits valuc. It docs not pretend in any | 


way to bo acritical work, ‘lie Singalesc datos 
of Buddha's birth and death are scecpterd, aml the 
principal events recorded in the usual Iegemls are 
sclected and briefly recorded ina penn rity le, 





graphy that would almost lead the reader to ima- 
ging the authoress was a devout Buddhist nun. 
Only once docs she distinctly expreas her dissent 
from a tenct of the Buddhist creed, and that is 
when she contrasts its doctrine of the inevitable 
punishment ofgin in some state of oxistence with 
the Christian “ religion of mercy, which,” sho says, 
“ gives man the faculty of repentance, leaving for 
him, oven to the last breath, an open door to a 
happy eternity, and permitting an act of contrition - 
to make of the groatest of sinners one of tho 
ited of God !"—forgetting, apparently, the ana- 
logy supplied by the Atoncrment—tho sacrifice of 
the Mediator as the sulistitute for tho sinner, This 
admiration of Buddhism, however, is mo mow 
thing even among philosophers, “It is the mis- 
fortune of our timos,” says M. Barthélemy Saint- 
Hikure, writing thirteon years ago, “ that the eame 
doctrines which form the fuundation of Buddhiam 
moot at the hands of somo of our philosophers 
witha favour that they but little deserve. For 
some yours past we havo seen systems arising in 
which metompsychosis and transmigration are 
highly spoken of, and attempts aro made, exactly 
as Buddha did, to cxplain the world and mon 
without either a God or a Providence. A future 
life is refused to the ings of mankind, and 
tho immortality of the soul is replaced by the 
immortality of works. God is dethroned, and in 
Ilia place they substitute man, the only being, 


_ thoy tell us, in which the Infinite becomes con- 


. Lu the North Arkut District. 


of2 


scious of itself These theories are commended — 


to us, sometimes in the name of science, or his- 
tory, or philology, or even of metaphysics; and 
can do much injury to feeble hearts. This is 


discussion. But it is well they should know by 
the examples, too litth known, of Buddhiam, 
what becomes of man if he depends on himself 
alone, and if his meditations, misled by a pride of 


which he is hardly conscious, bring him to the | 


aware, moreover, of all the differences, and am 








—which are considerable. But systems of philo- 


sophy must always be judged by the conclusions 
to which they lead, whatever path they may purane 
in attaining to.them; and their conclusions are 
not therefore the less objectionable, though reach- 
ed by different means. Boddha arrived at his 
practised them with an energy not likely to be 
surpassed, if it be cven equalled. He manifested a 
childlike intropidity that no one can exceed; nor 
can it be supposed that any system in our days 


could again acquire an ascendency so powerful 


over the souls of men. It would be useful, how- | 


ever, if the authors of those modern systems 
would just cast o glanee at the theories and des- 
tintes of Buddhism. I[t is not philosophy in the 
sense in which we understand this great name. 
Nor is it religion in the sense of anciont Paganism, 
of Christianity, or of Muhammadanism ; buatit con- 
tuins elements of all, worked up into am perfectly 
independent doctrine, acknowledging nothing in 


the universe but man, and though confounding — 
man with nature, in the midst of which he lives, | 


obatinately refusing to recognixe anything else. 
Henee all those abermtions of Buddhism, which 
ought to be a warning to others. Unfortunately, 
if people rarcly profit by their own faults, yet more 
rarely do they profit by the finlts of others."® 
But, pleasant reading as this littl volume is, 
amul correetly as it reproduces the main narratives 
of the Oriental legend, it must mot be supposed 
that these alforl evidence of facts which actually 
happened: the earliest legends te possces date 
four or more centuries after Luddha, and must ba 
norepted only as illustrations of the popular belief 
prevalent when they were committed to writing. 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


(Surrieweyt, 1873. 





INSCEIPTION AT VISALGADH. 
Tn his paper on the ‘Musalman Remains in the 
South Koakan’ (ante, p, 318), Mr. Nairne has 
the capture of the fort (of Viédlgadh) by the 


| Muhammadans in an. 1234’ Graham does not 


give a transcript of this inscription, but he gives 
(pp. 338, 341) a copy of what he calls “an inserip- 


tion of the same period” (a.p. 1247), 
latter is supplied by Mr. E. Rehataek : 


her wlee 6 ox 
gil CARL AF comp ye Sy 
gr ly? CAS G e? os 
The business of the world is based on resolution ; 


Now take pains that thou mayest call it ‘Daulat 
Bur)’ [castle of happiness). 


The uumerical value of tho letters to the 
give tho date—4+6+20+400+2+200+3<645 
ant, Which year began 8th May 1247 ap, os read 
by Graham. From Forishtah's statement, how- 
ever, it is evident the Musalméns did not get 
pousession of it before a.n, 875. May we not ° 
suppose an error of 270 or 200 yoara made by the 
placing the first figure of the 3rd or 7th letter in * 
the hundreds’ place ? 





CASTES OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
(Continued from p. 274, vol. IT.) 
parta of Gujarit, Dekhan, and Kohkan; the 
name of a large Kolf tribe, also of a district they 
chiefly inhabit in the firstnamed province ; they 


bank of Mahi River, and have some possessions on 
the right bank; they are cultivators, but alao 
retain many rude and primitive habits; their lan- 
Ruage is the Gujarati. The Baris are regarded 


| nation mines of their districts, and in the hot 


—— : a a pe 


* Le Bowdethe ot sa Religion, Introd. p. vii. 
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